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JULIUS    CHARLES    HARE. 


My  dear  Habe, 

You  will  not  be  surprised,  though  you  'have 
received  no  previous  intimation  of  my  intention,  to 
find  this  volume  inscribed  with  your  name.  At  the 
close  of  a  work  which  has  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  many  years  of  my  life,  my  thoughts  na- 
turally revert  to  the  scenes  and  objects  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  was  begun :  to  the  days  when  we  were 
living  within  the  walls  of  the  same  college,  and 
associated  together  in  labours  to  which  we  have 
still  reason  to  look  back  with  pleasure.  How  much 
this  work  is  indebted  -for  whatever  is  good  in  it  to 
that  intimacy,  and  more  especially  to  that  literary 
partnership,  it  would  not  become  me  to  say,  even 
if  I  were  able  distinctly  to  point  it  out.  But  I  am 
conscious  that  it  would  probably  have  been  less 
faulty,  if  I  had  more  constantly  considered  it  as 
subject  to  your  inspection.  This  dedication  comes 
too  late  either  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  it  is  meant 
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to  bias  your  judgment,  or  to  incur  the  charge  of 
presumption,  as  inviting  the  scrutiny  of  an  eye  so 
critical  and  so  familiar  with  the  best  models,  to 
what  I  myself  feel  to  be  a  very  imperfect  essay. 
You  will  accept  it  as  it  is  meant,  for  a  token 
of  friendship  and  esteem  which  neither  time  nor 
distance  can  abate,  and  with  which  I  remain. 

My  dear  Habe, 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  St.  DAVID'S. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


The  plan  of  the  work  begun  in  this  volume  has 
been  considerably  enlarged  since  it  was  first  under- 
taken, and  the  Author  fears  that  a  critical  eye  may 
be  able  to  detect  some  traces  of  this  variation  from 
the  original  design,  in  the  manner  of  treating  one  or 
two  subjects.  He  would  be  glad  if  he  might  believe 
that  this  was  its  chief  defect.  But  he  is  most  de- 
sirous that  the  object  which  he  has  had  in  view  should 
be  understood. 

He  thought  it  probable  that  his  work  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  two  different  classes  of  readers, 
whose  wants  might  not  always  exactly  coincide,  but 
were  equally  worthy  of  attention ;  one  consisting  of 
persons  who  wish  to  acquire  something  more  than  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  Greek  history,  but  who 
have  neither  leisure  nor  means  to  study  it  for  them- 
selves in  its  original  -sources ;  the  other  of  such  as 
have  access  to  the  ancient  authors,  but  often  feel  the 
need  of  a  guide  and  an  interpreter.  The  first  of 
these  classes  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the  largest ;  and 
it  is  for  its  satisfaction  that  the  work  is  principally 
designed.  But  the  Author  did  not  think  that  this 
ought  to  prevent  him  from  entering  into  the  discus- 
sion of  subjects  which  he  is  aware  must  be  chiefly,  if 
not  solely,  interesting  to  readers  of  the  other  descrip- 
tion, and  he  has  therefore  dwelt  on  the  earlier  part  of 
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the  history  at  greater  length  than  would  have  been 
proper  in  a  merely  popular  narrative.  Perhaps  he 
may  venture  to  add,  that  it  is  the  part  which  seemed 
to  him  to  have  been  most  neglected  by  preceding 
English  writers,  and  to  deserve  more  attention  than 
it  had  commonly  received  among  us.  It  was  written 
before  the  first  (the  last  published)  volume  of  Mr. 
Clinton's  Fasti  had  appeared. 

Another  consequence  resulting  from  the  nature  of 
his  plan,  is,  that  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  subjoin 
a  greater  number  of  notes  and  references  than  may 
seem  to  accord  with  the  unpretending  form  of  the 
work.  He  regrets  the  room  which  they  occupy,  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  thought  himself  at 
liberty  to  omit  them.  But  he  believes  he  may  safely 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  one  conversant  with 
these  matters,  to  attest,  that  they  have  not  been 
needlessly  multiplied.  Wherever  it  could  be  done 
without  presuming  too  much  on  the  reader's  know- 
ledge, he  has  contented  himself  with  generally  point- 
ing out  the  sources  from  which  he  has  drawn,  and 
has  only  introduced  a  particular  reference,  where 
either  his  conclusions  might  be  thought  questionable, 
or  the  precise  passage  which  he  had  in  his  mind  was 
likely  to  escape  notice,  or  was  peculiarly  interesting 
and  instructive.  If  however  he  should  be  thought 
not  to  have  observed  the  right  mean  in  this  respect, 
or  sometimes  to  have  addressed  himself  to  too  narrow 
a  circle,  or  even  to  have  amused  himself  instead  of 
his  readers,  he  consoles  himself  by  tiie  prospect,  that 
in  the  progress  of  his  work,  as  its  subject  becomes 
more  generally  familiar  and  attractive,  he  shall  have 
less  and  less  need  of  indulgence  on  this  head. 

There  is  another  point,  on  which,  though  of  little 
importance,  he  wishes  to  guard  against  a  misunder- 
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standing  to  which  he  may  have  exposed  himself. 
Some  readers  may  remark  that  the  system  of  ortho- 
graphy which  he  here  follows  is  widely  diflferent  from 
the  one  adopted  in  another  work  to  which  his  name 
is  annexed,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  thinks  that 
which  he  now  uses  is  the  best.  To  prevent  such  an 
imputation,  he  desires  it  should  be  known  that  he 
looks  upon  the  established  system,  if  an  accidental 
custom  may  be  so  called,  as  a  mass  of  anomalies,  the 
growth  of  ignorance  and  chance,  equally  repugnant 
to  good  taste  and  to  common  sense.  But  he  is  aware 
that  the  public  —  perhaps  to  show  foreigners  that  we 
do  not  live  under  the  despotism  of  an  academy  — 
clings  to  these  anomalies  with  a  tenacity  proportioned 
to  their  absurdity,  and  is  jealous  of  all  encroachment 
on  ground  consecrated  by  prescription  to  the  free 
play  of  blind  caprice.  He  has  not  thought  himself 
at  liberty  in  a  work  like  the  present  to  hritate  these 
prejudices  by  innovations,  however  rational  and  con- 
formable to  good  and  ancient,  though  neglected, 
usage,  and  has  therefore  complied  as  closely  as  may 
be  with  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

But  with  respect  to  one  very  nimierous  class  of 
words  he  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  this  guidance, 
nor  is  he  able  to  plead  the  like  excuse  where  he  has 
done  amiss.  As  to  the  mode  of  writing  Greek  names 
in  English,  there  is  no  established  rule  or  usage  of 
sufficient  authority  to  direct  him  in  all  cases,  and  he 
has  therefore  here  been  left  to  follow  his  own  discre- 
tion. Some  readers  perhaps  will  think  that  he  has 
abused  this  liberty,  and  will  complain  that  he  has  not 
observed  a  strict  uniformity.  His  own  taste  would 
have  inclined  him  to  prefer  the  English  to  the  Latin 
forms  of  Greek  names  and  words  in  every  instance. 
But  as'  the  contrary  practice  is  the  more  general,  and 
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moat  persons  seem  to  think  that  the  other  ought  to 
be  confined  to  terms  which  have  become  familiar  and 
naturalised  in  our  language,  he  has  not  ventured  to 
apply  his  principle  with  rigid  consistency,  where  the 
reader's  eye  would  perhaps  have  been  hurt  by  it,  but 
has  suffered  anomaly  to  reign  in  this  as  in  tiie  other 
department  of  orthography.  He  would  not  fear 
much  severity  of  censure,  if  those  only  should  con- 
denm  him  who  have  tried  the  experiment  themselves, 
or  can  point  out  the  example  of  any  writer  who  has 
given  universal  satisfaction  in  this  respect.  The  only 
great  liberty  he  has  taken  is  that  of  writing  the  real 
names  of  the  Greek  deities,  instead  of  substituting 
those  of  the  Italian  mythology  by  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  supplanted,  though  even  here  he  could 
now  defend  his  boldness  by  some  respectable  prece- 
dents. 

Trinity  College,  June  12.  1835. 


The  foregoing  Advertisement  was  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  First  Edition,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  intended  to  limit  the  work  to  a  compass  wider 
indeed  than   that  of  the  original  design,  but   still 
much  narrower  than  that  which    it   has    actually 
reached.     The  manner  in  which  it  has  grown  to  its 
present  dimensions  may  explain,  and  perhaps  in  some 
degree  palliate,  the  defects  of  the  plan,  which  could 
not  now  be  remedied  unless  by  a  complete  recasting 
of  the  whole.     The  object  of  the  publishers,  in  the 
present  edition,  was  chiefly  to  render  it  accessible  to 
a  large  class  of  persons  whom  the  smallness  of  the 
type  might  have  deterred  from  taking  it  up  in  its 
earlier  form.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  author 
has  thought  it  best  to  abstain,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
any  alteration  of  the  text,  and  to  insert  whatever 
seemed  necessary  in  the  way  of  correction  or  further 
illustration  in  the  notes.     In  fact  he  has  altered  the 
text  only  where  it  was  at  variance  with  his  present 
views.     And  such  corrections  he  will  think  himself 
bound  to  make  in  the  subsequent  volumes.     In  the 
present,  the  number  of  the  notes  has  been  consider- 
ably enlarged,  beside  the  addition  of  a  new  Appendix 
on  the  History  of  the  Homeric  Poems.  The  remainder 
of  the  work  will  no  doubt  afibrd  abundant  occasion 
for  similar  enlargement :   but  to  what   extent  this 
may  be  carried  nmst  depend  on  the  leisure  and  op- 
portunities which  the  author  may  enjoy ;  on  which 
he  cannot  now  calculate  with  any  approach  to  cer- 
tainty. 

London,  May,  1845. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  OUTLINES  OF  GREECE. 

Geographical  Position  of  Greece,  —  Various  Descriptions  of 
its  Boundaries,  —  Thessaly,  — Tempe. — Divisions  of  Thes^ 
saly,  —  South  of  Thessaly,  —  Doris.  —  Phocis.  —  Locris. 

—  Boeotia.  —  Lake  Copais.  —  Southern  Bceotia.  —  JSuboea, 

—  The  Euripus.  —  Attica,  —  Megaris,  —  Ozolian  Locris. 

—  ^tolia.  —  Acamania,  —  The  Isthmus,  —  General  View 
of  Peloponnesus,  —  Arcadia,  —  Outlets  of  its  Waters,  — 
Argolis,  —  Sicyon,  — Corinth,  — Passes,  —  Plain  of  Argos, 

—  The  Acte,  —  Epidaurus,  —  Trcezen,  —  Hermione.  — 
Asine,  —  Passes,  —  Cynuria,  —  Laconia,  —  Messenia,  — 
Elis,  —  Triphylia,  —  Pisatis,  —  Achaia,  —  Fertility  of 
Greece,  —  Volcanic  Changes, 

The  character  of  every  people  is  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  that  of  its  land.     The  station  which 
the  Greeks  filled  among  nations,  the  part  which  they 
acted,  and  the  works  which  they  accomplished,  de- 
pended in  a  great  measure  on  the  position  which  they 
occupied  on  the  face  of  the  globe.     The  manner  and 
degree  in  which  the  nature  of  the  country  afiected 
the  bodily  and  mental  frame,  and  the  social  institu- 
tions of  its  inhabitants,  may  not  be  so  easily  deter- 
mined ;  but  its  physical  aspect  is  certainly  not  less 
important  in  a  historical  point   of  view,  than  it  is 
striking  and  interesting    in    itself.      An    attentive 
survey  of  the  geographical  site  of  Greece,  of  its  ge- 
neral divisions,  and  of  the  most  prominent  points  on 
its  surface,  is  an  indispensable  preparation  for  the 
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CHAP,     study  of  its  history.    In  the  following  sketch,  nothing 
^'        more  will  be  attempted  than  to  guide  the  reader's 


eye  over  an  accurate  map  of  the  country,  and  to  direct 
his  attention  to  some  of  those  indelible  features  which 
have  survived  all  the  revolutions  by  which  it  has  been 
desolated. 
Geogmpiii-  The  land  which  its  sons  called  Hellas^  and  for  which 
GtQT^!^  we  have  (adopted  the  Roman  name  Greece^  lies  on  the 
south-east  verge  of  Europe,  and  in  length  extends  no 
further  than  from  the  thirty-sixth  to  the  fortieth  de- 
gree of  latitude.  It  is  distinguished  among  European 
countries  by  the  same  character  which  distinguishes 
Europe  itself  from  the  other  continents, — the  great 
range  of  its  coast  compared  with  the  extent  of  its  sur- 
face ;  so  that  while  in  the  latter  respect  it  is  con- 
siderably less  than  Portugal,  in  the  former  it  exceeds 
the  whole  Pyrenean  peninsula.  The  great  eastern 
limb  which  projects  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  grows  more  and  more  finely  articu- 
lated as  it  advances  towards  the  south,  and  terminates 
in  the  peninsula  of  Peloponnesus^  the  smaller  half  of 
Greece,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  an  outspread 
palm.  Its  southern  extremity  is  at  a  nearly  equal 
distance  from  the  two  neighbouring  continents:  it 
fronts  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  regions  of 
Africa,  and  is  separated  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Asia  by  the  southern  outlet  of  the  ^gean  sea, — the 
sea,  by  the  Greeks  familiarly  called  their  own^  which, 
after  being  contracted  into  a  narrow  stream  by  the 
approach  of  the  opposite  shores  at  the  Hellespont^ 
suddenly  finds  its  liberty  in  an  ample  basin  as  they 
recede  toward  the  east  and  the  west,  and  at  length, 
escaping  between  Cape  Malea  and  Crete,  confounds 
its  waters  with  the  broader  main  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Over  that  part  of  this  sea  which  washes  the  coast  of 
Greece  a  chain  of  islands,  beginning  from  the  southern 
headland  of  Attica,  Cape  Sunium,  first  girds  Delos 
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with  an  irregular  belt,  the  Cyclades\  and  then,  in  a 
waving  line,  links  itself  to  a  scattered  group  (the 
Sporades)  which  borders  the  Asiatic  coast.  Southward 
of  these  the  interval  between  the  two  continents  is 
broken  by  the  larger  islands  Crete  and  Rhodes.  From 
the  isle  of  Cythera,  which  is  parted  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  Laconia,  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
Cretan  Ida  are  clearly  visible,  and  from  them  the  eye 
can  probably  reach  the  Rhodian  Atabjrrus^,  and  the 
mountains  of  Asia  Minor ;  smaller  islands  occupy  a 
part  of  the  boundary  which  this  line  of  view  may  be 
conceived  to  fix  to  the  ^Egean.  The  sea  which  divides 
Greece  from  Italy  is  contracted,  between  the  lapygian 
peninsula  and  the  coast  of  Epirus,  into  a  channel  only 
thirty  geographical  miles  in  breadth  ;  and  the  Italian 
coast  may  be  seen  not  only  from  the  mountains  of 
Corcyra,  but  from  the  low  headland  of  the  Ceraunian 
hills. 

Thus  on  two  sides  Greece  is  bounded  by  a  narrow  varioiu 
sea ;  but  toward  the  north  its  limits  were  never  pre-  of  uThom! 
cisely  defined.     The  word  Hellas  did  not  convey  to  <>«*«. 
Gre^  the  notion  of  a  certain  geographical  surface, 
determined  by  natural  or  conventional  boundaries: 
it  denoted  the  country  of  the  Hellenes^  and  was  vari- 
ously applied  according  to  the  different  views  enter- 
tamed  of  the  people  which  was  entitled  to  that  name. 
The  original  HellAs  was  included  in  the  territory  of 
a  little  tribe  in  the  south  of  Thessaly.     When  these 
Hellenes  had  imparted  their  name  to  other  tribes, 
with  which  they  were  allied  by  a  community  of  lan- 
guage and  manners,  Hellas  might  properly  be  said  to 
extend  as  far  as  these  national  features  prevailed. 
Ephorus  regarded  Acamania,  including  probably  the 

*  0«  Uie  ntme  KiMcX^f,  and  its  connection  with  the  Delian  Amphictyony, 
M  Brondited,  RetMn  durch  Grieehtnkmd,  p.  69.  n.  2. 

'  DIodonn,  y.  59.  Apollod.  iii.  21.  On  the  distance  at  which  otdects  may  be 
^iitfnciilshed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Archipelago,  see  Dodwell,  Tnvtit  in  Greece, 
^IV*  194. 
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CHAP,  southern  coast  of  the  Ambracian  gulf  up  to  Ambracia, 
^'  ,  as  the  first  Grecian  territory  on  the  west.  ^  North- 
ward of  the  gulf  the  irruption  of  barbarous  hordes 
had  stifled  the  germs  of  the  Greek  character  in  th^ 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  and  had  transformed  it 
into  a  foreign  land  ;  and  it  must  have  been  rather  the 
recollection  of  its  ancient  fame,  as  the  primitive  abode 
of  the  Hellenes,  than  the  condition  of  its  tribes  after 
the  Persian  war,  that  induced  Herodotus  to  speak  of 
Thesprotia  as  part  of  Hellas.^  On  the  east,  Greece 
was  commonly  held  to  terminate  with  Mount  Hamole 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus :  the  more  scrupulous, 
however,  excluded  even  Thessaly  from  the  honour  of 
the  Hellenic  name;  while  Strabo,  with  consistent 
laxity,  admitted  a  part  of  Macedonia.^  But  from 
Ambracia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  when  these 
were  taken  as  the  extreme  northern  points,  it  was  still 
impossible  to  draw  a  precise  line  of  demarcation  ;  for 
the  same  reason  which  justified  the  exclusion  of  Epirus 
applied,  perhaps  much  more  forcibly,  to  the  moun- 
taineers in  the  interior  of  ^tolia,  whose  barbarous 
origin,  or  utter  degeneracy,  was  proved  by  their 
savage  manners,  and  a  language  which  Thucydides 
describes  as  unintelligible.  When  the  ^tolians  bade 
the  last  Philip  withdraw  from  Hellas,  the  Macedonian 
king  could  justly  retort,  by  asking  where  they  would 
fix  its  boundaries  ?  and  by  reminding  them  that  of 
their  own  body  a  very  small  part  was  within  the  pale 
from  which  they  wished  to  exclude  him.  "  The 
tribe  of  the  Agraeans,  of  the  Apodotians,  and  the 

:;^  Amphilochians,"  he  emphatically  observed,  "is  not 

Hellas."* 

The  northern  part  of  Greece  is  traversed  in  its 
whole  length  by  a  range  of  mountains,  the  Greek 
Apennines,  which  issue  from  the  same  mighty  root, 

»  In  strabo,  vUt  334.  «  IL  56^ 

»  viiL  init.^  *  Polybius,  xvii.  5. 
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the  Thracian  Scomius^  in  which  Hcmvas^  and  Bhodope^  chap. 
and  the  Ulyrian  Alps,  likewise  meet.  This  ridge  first  ^' 
takes  the  name  of  PinduSy  where  it  intersects  the 
northern  boundary  of  Greece,  at  a  point  where  an  an- 
cient route  still  affords  the  least  difficult  passage  from 
Epiras  into  Thessaly.  ^  From  Pindus  two  huge  arms  xhessaiy. 
stretch  toward  the  eastern  sea,  and  inclose  the  vale 
of  Thessaly^  the  largest  and  richest  plain  in  Greece : 
on  the  north  the  Cambunian  hills,  after  making  a  bend 
toward  the  south,  terminate  in  the  loftier  heights  of 
Olympus,  which  are  scarcely  ever  entirely  free  from 
snow ;  the  opposite  and  lower  chain  of  Othrys  part- 
ing, with  its  eastern  extremity,  the  Malian  from  the 
Pagassean  gulf,  sinks  gently  toward  the  coast.  A 
fourth  rampart,  which  runs  parallel  to  Pindus,  is 
formed  by  the  range  which  includes  the  celebrated 
heights  of  Pelion  and  Ossa ;  the  first  a  broad  and 
nearly  even  ridge,  the  other  towering  into  a  steep 
conical  peak,  the  neighbour  and  rival  of  Olympus, 
with  which,  in  the  songs  of  the  country,  it  is  said  to 
dispute  the  pre-eminence  in  the  depth  and  duration 
of  its  snows.  ^  The  mountain  barrier  with  which 
Thessaly  is  thus  encompassed  is  broken  only  at  the 
north-east  comer,  by  a  deep  and  narrow  cleft,  which 
parts  Ossa  from  Olympus ;  the  defile  so  renowned  in 
poetry  as  the  vale,  in  history  as  the  pass,  of  Tempe.  xempc. 
The  imagination  of  the  ancient  poets  and  declaimers 
delighted  to  dwell  on  the  natural  beauties  of  this  ro- 
mantic glen,  and  on  the  sanctity  of  the  site,  from  which 

*  That  of  MetiOTO,  particularly  well  described  by  Dr.  Holland,  Traveh,  ppt 
JI6— 2ia 

•  Holland,  p.  348.     Clarke,  vol.  iv.  278,     The  accuracy  with  which  the  de- 
•Ription  in  the  Odyssey,  XI.  314. — "Ocro-oy  in'  Ov\ifiir^  fitfAeurcty  d4fity  atniip 

^'O^ff^  n^ttfy  9lyoal(^K\o¥  —  is  adapted  to  the  real  proportions  of  the  moun-  ^ 

ttins,  compared  with  the  arbitrary  variation  in  the  Georgics,  i.  281.,  where  Virgil 

mkcs  his  giants  construct  an  inverted  pyramid,  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a 

Pbee  among  the  arguments  for  Homer*s  European  origin  (B.  Thiersch.  Ud>er  das 

2*Uaker  nmd  FaUrland  det  Homer,  p.  292.),  though  Wood  ( Orig.  Genius  of  Homer, 

P-  90.)  law  in  the  embeUishmenis  of  the  story  something  very  like  the  production  of 

«a  hmian  imaaination. 

o  3 
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CHAP.  ApoUo  had  transplanted  his  laurel  to  Delphi.  ^  Froir 
'  other  points  of  view,  the  same  spot  no  less  forcibly 
claims  the  attention  of  the  historian.  It  is  the  only 
pass  through  which  an  army  can  invade  Thessaly 
from  the  north,  without  scaling  the  high  and  rugged 
ridges  of  its  northern  frontier.  The  whole  glen  is 
something  less  than  five  miles  long,  and  opens  gra- 
dually to  the  east  into  a  spacious  plain,  stretching  to 
the  shore  of  the  Thermaic  gulf.  On  each  side  the 
rocks  rise  precipitously  from  the  bed  of  the  Peneus, 
and  in  some  places  only  leave  room  between  them  for 
the  stream ;  and  the  road,  which  at  the  narrowest 
point  is  cut  in  the  rock,  might  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients  be  defended  by  ten  men  against  a  host.^ 
But  Tempo  is  at  least  equally  interesting  as  the  only 
channel  which  nature  has  provided  for  discharging 
the  waters  which  descend  from  the  Thessalian  moun- 
tains into  the  sea.  An  opinion,  groimded  perhaps 
rather  on  observation  and  reflection  than  on  tradition, 
prevailed  among  the  ancients,  that  these  waters  had 
once  been  imprisoned,  and  covered  the  whole  plain 
with  a  vast  sheet,  of  which  the  lakes  Nessonis  and 
Boebeis^  at  the  foot  of  Pelion,  were  considered  as  re- 


'  -Elian's  dwcription,  V.  H.  iii.  1.,  may  be  compared  with  those  of  Clarke,  vol.  !▼. 
pp.  290 — 297.  Holland,  pp.  291— 295.  Dodwell,  pp.  109—117.,  who  prefen 
Elian's  description  to  Pliny's,  not  only  as  more  beautiful,  but  more  faithfuL 
Holland  compares  thp  scenery  of  Tempe  to  that  of  SL  Vincent's  Rocks  at  Cliftoo, 
Gell  {IHn,  of  Greece,  p.  280. ),  to  that  of  Matlock. 

"  Dr.  Cramer  (Degcription  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  379.)  conceives,  fhmi 
Livy's  description,  xliv.  6.,  that  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  the  road  through 
Tempe  was  carried  along  the  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus,  and  that  the 
modem  road  was  constructed  by  the  proconsul  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  of  whom  an 
inscription,  cut  in  the  Ikce  of  the  rock  by  the  road  side  near  the  narrowest  part, 
records  "  Tempe  munivit."  Gell,  /ft'n.  of  Greece,  p.  278.,  has  confounded  thli 
L.  Cassius  with  the  C.  Cassius  who  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  581 .  But  I  do  not  find  thai 
any  traveller  has  been  struck  by  the  same  thought  with  Dr.  Cramer ;  and  it  seemi 
scarcely  credible  that  the  ancient  road  on  the  northern  side  should  have  continued 
till  now  entirely  forgotten.  Dodwell's  interpretation  of  the  inscription,  according 
to  which  Longlnus  repaired  the  forts  of  Tempe,  is  at  least  quite  as  probable ;  and 
since  the  remains  of  a  fort  exactly  answering  to  one  of  those  mentioned  by  Livj 
are  still  visible  on  the  right  of  the  river  (Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  Gell,  p.  278.), 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  all  stood  on  the  same  side.  If  it  had  been 
otherwise,  how  could  Livy  have  avoided  noticing  the  new  southern  road,  whick 
must  have  rendered  his  description  ambiguous,  and,  in  fact,  incorrect  ? 
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mains,  till  an  outlet  was  opened  for  them  by  a  sudden  chap. 
shock,  which  rent  the  rocks  of  Tempe  asunder.  This  > 
beneficent  convulsion  was  ascribed  by  the  legends  to 
the  arm  of  Hercules,  or  the  trident  of  the  god  Poseidon 
or  Neptune :  the  appearance  of  the  plain  and  of  the 
pass  has  impressed  modem  travellers  with  a  similar 
comiction  of  the  fact.  The  Peneus  itself,  though  it 
is  fed  by  all  the  most  considerable  rivers  of  Thessaly, 
is  a  very  diminutive  stream ;  and  though,  when  swollen 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  it  sometimes  floods  the 
surroimding  plains,  in  its  ordinary  state  is  sluggish 
and  shallow.  The  vale  through  which  it  flows  from 
the  north-west  comer  of  Thessaly  is  contracted  in  its 
upper  part  between  the  lower  ridges  of  Pindus  and  an 
extensive  range  of  hills  branching  ofi*  from  the  Cam- 
bunian  chain,  the  highlands  of  Hesticeotis.  Near  the 
rocks  of  Meteora^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Homer's 
craggy  IthomS,  the  basin  of  the  Peneus  expands  into 
a  vast  level  toward  the  south-east.  At  Tricca  the 
river  takes  an  easterly  direction,  and  the  plain  widens 
on  the  right,  but  is  still  confined  by  the  hills  on  the 
left,  until  within  about  ten  miles  from  Larissa^  where 
it  is  bounded  on  the  north  only  by  the  skirts  of  Olym- 
pus, and  extends  a  gently  imdulating  surface  south- 
ward to  the  foot  of  Othrys  :  a  tract  not  less  than  fifty 
miles  in  length,  comprehending,  as  its  central  part, 
the  districts  called  Thesscdiotis.  and  Pelasqiotis.  or  the  DivWom  of 
Pelasgian  Argos ;  the  territory  of  the  Perrhcebians  in 
the  north,  and  in  the  soutB  the  inland  part  of  Achaia, 
or  Phthiotisj  the  region  which  included  the  ancient 
Hellas.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge  which 
stretches  from  Tempe  to  the  gulf  of  Pagasas^  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  called  Magnesia^  is  intercepted  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  broken  by  lofty  headlands 
and  the  beds  of  torrents,  and  exposed  without  a  har- 
bour to  the  fury  of  the  north-east  gales.  A  chain  of 
rocky  islands,  beginning  near  the   eastern  cape  of 

B  4 
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CHAP.  Magnesia,  and  in  full  view  of  Mount  Athos,  seems  to 
,  ^  point  the  way  toward  Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont. 
The  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Pagasae,  which  open  into 
some  rich  plains  bounded  by  a  range  of  low  hills, 
which  link  Pelion  with  Othrys,  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  favoured  regions  of  Greece ;  and  its 
natural  beauty  and  singular  advantages,  which  fitted  it 
to  become  the  cradle  of  Greek  navigation,  were  un- 
doubtedly associated  by  more  than  an  accidental  con- 
nection vdth  its  mythical  glories.  In  the  overhanging 
forests  of  Pelion  the  fated  tree  was  felled,  which  first 
found  a  way  through  the  Cyanean  rocks  to  revive  the 
dormant  feud  between  Europe  and  Asia  ;  and  on  the 
same  ground  the  Muses  met  at  the  marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis,  to  predict  the  birth  of  Achilles  and  the 
ruin  of  Troy.^ 
Tw.?r  South  of  this  gulf  the  coast  is  again  deeply  in- 

dented by  that  of  Malia^  into  which  the  Spercheim^ 
rising  from  Mount  Tymphrestas^  a  continuation  of 
Pindus,  winds  through  a  long  narrow  vale,  which, 
though  considered  as  a  part  of  Thessaly,  forms  a  se- 
parate region,  widely  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
its  physical  features.  It  is  intercepted  between  Othrys 
and  (Etay  a  huge  rugged  pile,  which,  stretching  from 
Pindus  to  the  sea  at  TherrnopylcB^  forms  the  inner 
barrier  of  Greece,  as  the  Cambunian  range  is  the  outer, 
to  which  it  corresponds  in  direction,  and  is  nearly 
equal  in  height.  From  Mount  Callidrormis^  a  south- 
em  limb  of  (Eta,  the  same  range  is  continued  with- 
out interruption,  though  imder  various  names,  and 
different  degrees  of  elevation,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Evbcean  sea,  passing  through  the  countries  of  the 
Locrian  tribes,  which  derived  their  distinguishing 
epithets,  the  Epicnemidian  and  Opuntian,  from  Mount 
Cneniis  and  the  town  of  Opus^  till  it  sinks  into  the 
vale  of  the  Boeotian  Asopus.   Another  branch,  issuing 

I  Euripidet,  Med,  3.     Iphig,  A,  1040. 
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from  the  same  part  of  Pindus,  connects  it  with  the     chap. 
loftier  summits  of  Parnassus^  and  afterward  skirting  ,     ^' 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  under  the  names  of  Cirphis  and 
HelicaTij  proceeds  to  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
Attica,  under  those  of  Cithceron  and  Fames. 

At  the  parting  of  these  two  great  branches,  the 
head  of  the  vale  through  which  the  Cephisus  flows' 
into  the  lake  Copais^  lies  the  little  country  of  Doris^  dohs. 
obscure  and  insignificant  in  itself,  but  interesting  as 
the  foster-mother  of  a  race  of  conquerors  who  became 
the  masters  of  Greece.  It  is  described  as  a  narrow 
plain,  gently  undulating  between  the  rugged  pre- 
cipices and  shaggy  glens  of  (FAsl  and  Parnassus,  which, 
by  their  vicinity,  render  its  winters  comparatively 
rude  and  long  \  but  the  soil  is  fertile  in  grain  and 
jiastures.  It  is  watered  by  several  little  streams, 
which  swell  the  Cephisus  into  a  considerable  river, 
even  before  the  valley  has  begun  to  open  into  the 
broader  plains  of  Phocis.  Two  passes  afford  an  en- 
trance into  Doris  from  the  north ;  one,  the  more 
narrow  and  difiicult,  leading  across  the  eastern  end 
of  (Eta,  the  other  crossing  the  same  ridge  farther  to 
the  west.  Southward,  a  mountain  track  traverses 
the  heights  of  Parnassus,  and  descends  on  the  vale  of 
Cnssa;  a  more  circuitous,  but  less  difficult,  route 
leads  through  the  heart  of  ^tolia,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf  near  Naupactus.  Phocis^  which,  Phocfa. 
though  it  once  possessed  a  port  on  the  Euboean  chan- 
nel, was,  in  the  later  period  of  its  history,  entirely 
parted  from  the  sea  by  Locris,  includes  some  narrow  locHs. 
but  fertile  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  stretch- 
ing to  the  skirts  of  Parnassus  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
the  Locrian  mountains  on  the  other.  The  passes  to 
the  north  across  Mount  Cnemis  are  steep  and  difficult ; 

'  Dodwell,  however  (vol.  ii  p.  132.),  found  the  corn  nearly  ripe  on  the  11th  of 
June.  Hte  description  teaches  us  to  qualify  the  epithet  \vwp6x^^h  which  Strabo 
(11  427.)  applies  to  the  Dorian  towns. 
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CHAP,  but  the  range  which  separates  Phocis  from  the  coast 
^  of  Opus  sinks  into  a  hollow  of  easy  ascent.  Parnassus 
itself,  and  the  adjacent  mass  of  Cirphis,  between  which 
the  valley  of  Crissa  descends  upon  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  belonged  to  the  Phocian  territory.  The  basin  of 
the  Cephisus  is  suddenly  contracted,  by  a  ridge  jut- 
ting out  from  Parnassus  toward  Mount  Edylion^  into 
a  narrow  outlet,  which  is  the  entrance  to  Boeotia,  and 
opens  on  the  spacious  level  which  extends  to  the  edge 
of  the  lake  Copais. 
Baotia.  The  mountains  which  inclose  the  inland  territory 

which  formed  the  main  part  of  Boeotia^  and  separate 
it  from  the  narrow  maritime  districts  on  the  Euboean 
sea  and  the  Corinthian  gulf,  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. The  interior  of  the  country  is  by  no  means 
a  uniform  tract,  but  is  broken  into  several  distinct 
valleys  and  plains.  A  ridge  of  hills,  which  joins 
Helicon  with  the  eastern  range,  and  parts  the  lake  of 
Like  Co.  CopoB  (Copais)  from  that  of  Hylica^  may  be  con- 
^^**^  sidered  as  dividing  Boeotia  into  two  great  portions. 

The  northern  contains  the  lower  vale  of  the  Cephisus, 
and  the  Copaic  lake,  into  which  it  flows.  The  hills 
which  rise  from  the  southern  and  eastern  edges  of  the 
lake  afibrd  no  visible  outlet  for  its  waters ;  and  the 
influx  of  the  Cephisus,  and  the  smaller  streams  that 
spring  from  the  side  of  Helicon,  seem  to  threaten  to 
reduce  this  part  of  Boeotia  to  the  state  from  which 
Thessaly  was  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the 
trident  of  Poseidon.  The  tradition  of  the  Ogygian 
deluge  appears  to  preserve  the  recollection  of  a  period 
when  the  whole  plain  was  one  vast  lake ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  first  became  capable  of  culti- 
vation, when  one  of  those  convulsions  by  which  Greece 
was  frequently  visited,  had  opened  a  subterraneous 
channel  for  the  flood  through  the  rocky  barrier  which 
confined  it.  The  eastern  end  of  the  lake  is  contracted 
into  a  narrow  cove,  which  is  closed  by  the  cragg}^ 
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skirts  of  Mount  Ptbon :  a  ridge  of  three  or  four  miles 
in  breadth  parts  it  from  the  plain  on  the  shore  of  the 
Euboean  channel.  The  art  and  industry  of  the  people 
which  inhabited  the  borders  of  the  lake  in  the  earliest 
times  of  which  any  account  remains,  would  perhaps 
have  been  equal  to  the  task  of  piercing  the  bowels  of 
the  rock  even  to  this  extent ;  but  since  the  land 
could  scarcely  have  been  habitable  before  such  a  pas- 
sage had  been  formed,  the  origin  of  that  which  actu- 
ally exists  must  clearly  be  ascribed  to  the  hand  of 
nature :  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  every  part  that  has  yet  been  explored. 
Several  natural  chasms  open  on  the  lake ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  all  these  clefts  convey  their  streams  into 
one  main  current,  which  is  discharged  through  a  single 
mouth  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  whence  it  rushes 
rapidly  to  the  sea.  The  passage,  however,  was  liable 
to  be  blocked  up  by  causes  similar  to  that  which  ap- 
pears to  have  produced  it ;  and  tradition  and  history 
have  recorded  some  instances  of  such  a  stoppage. 
One  in  the  mythical  period  was  attributed,  like  the 
severing  of  Tempe,  to  the  strength  of  Hercules,  who 
was  said  to  have  adopted  this  expedient  to  humble 
the  pride  of  the  wealthy  city  of  Orchomemis^  which 
stood  near  the  lake.  A  stiU  earlier  calamity  of  the 
same  nature  is  intimated  by  the  tradition  that  some 
ancient  towns,  among  them  a  Boeotian  Athens  and 
EleusiSy  had  been  destroyed  by  the  rising  of  the  lake. 
The  removal  of  such  obstructions  was  unquestionably 
not  left  to  time  and  chance,  but  was  speedily  effected 
by  the  industry  of  the  people,  whose  fruitful  fields 
had  been  laid  under  water.  A  natural  perpendicular 
chasm,  which  descends  to  the  surface  of  one  of  the 
subterraneous  streams,  might  suggest  the  possibility 
of  seconding  the  process  of  nature.  During  the 
better  days  of  Greece,  the  level  of  the  lake  appears  to 
have  been  kept  regularly  low,  though  it  might  be 
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CHAP,     occasionally  raised  by  extraordinary  floods;  but  in 
^*        the  time  of  Alexander,  either  long  neglect,  or  some 


Bccotia. 


inward  convulsion,  again  choked  up  the  channel,  and 
produced  an  inundation.  An  engineer,  named  Crates  \ 
was  employed  to  clear  the  passage,  and  he  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  remedy  the  temporary  evil ;  but  political 
disturbances  prevented  him  from  completing  his  work, 
which  would  perhaps  have  afforded  permanent  secu- 
rity. At  present,  however,  the  lake  is  little  more 
than  a  marsh,  containing  some  deep  pools.  In  sum- 
mer it  is  nearly  dry ;  but  after  heavy  rains  it  still 
overflows  its  natural  boundaries.^ 
Southern  The  southcm  portion  of  Boeotia  is  broken  into 
several  distinct  plains  by  low  ridges,  which  branch 
out  from  the  principal  chain.  The  largest  and  ricliest 
stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  which  Thebes 
occupies  an  insulated  eminence,  to  the  lake  of  Hylica, 
which  receives  a  part  of  the  waters  of  the  northern 
lake  by  a  subterraneous  channel,  and  is  believed  to 
send  its  own  by  a  similar  outlet  to  the  Euboean  sea. 
The  Theban  plain  rises  gradually  westward  into  a 
higher  marshy  level,  the  district  of  Thespice^  from 
which  two  narrow  glens,  parted  by  a  lofty  mountain 
{Korombile)  between  Helicon  and  Citha^ron  ^,  descend 
to  the  Boeotian  ports  on  the  Corinthian  gulf :  the  only 
break  in  the  southern  bander.  The  plain  of  Leucti^a 
connects  that  of  Thespiae  with  the  table  land  of  Pla- 
toea^  which  is  raised  sufficiently  to  part  the  source  of 
the  Oeroe^  a  little  stream  which  falls  into  the  Corin- 

'  Strabo*8  account  of  the  operations  of  Crates,  ix.  407.,  admits  of  various  inter- 
pretations. That  of  Knwc  {Hellas^  vol.  ii.  p.  454.)  seems  preferable  to  Mueller's 
(  Orehomenos,  p.  59. ),  which  requires  an  alteration  of  Strabo's  text,  and  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  seems  not  reconcilable  with  the  local  phenomena. 
He  supposes  the  chasm  mentioned  by  Strabo,  the  mouth  of  which  is  now  visible  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  to  have  been  opened  by  a  shock  which  happened  in  or 
before  the  time  of  Crates,  and  to  have  been  quite  distinct  from  the  passage  which 
Crates  attempted  to  clear. 

"  Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  235. 

»  Leake,  Morea^  vol.  iii.  p.  381.  Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  258.  Gell,  It.  of  Greece, 
p.  117.,  coi^ectures  that  this  remarkable  mountain  may  have  been  anciently  called 
Tipha, 
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tliian  gulf,  from  the  basin  of  the  Asoptts^  a  weak  and  chap. 
sluggish  river,  which,  unless  swollen  by  rains,  scarcely  '*  ^ 
finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  long  winding  vale 
through  which  it  flows  contains  several  spacious  plains, 
among  which  those  of  Tanagra  and  Oropus  are  dis- 
tinguished by  extraordinary  fertility  and  beauty. 
Oropus  was  an  object  worth  the  contests  to  which  it 
gave  rise  between  the  states  on  whose  confines  it  lay, 
as  well  on  this  account  as  on  account  of  its  vicinity 
to  Euboga.  That  large  and  important  island,  which  Euboea. 
at  a  very  early  period  attracted  the  Phoenicians  by 
its  copper  mines,  and  in  later  times  became  almost 
indispensable  to  the  subsistence  of  Athens  \  though 
it  covers  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Locris  and  Boeotia, 
is  more  closely  connected  with  the  latter  of  these 
countries.  The  channel  of  the  Euripus  which  parts  The  euh- 
it  fh)ra  the  main  land,  between  Aulis  and  Chalets^  is  ^^ 
but  a  few  paces  in  width  ^,  and  is  broken  by  a  rocky 
islet,  which  now  forms  the  middle  pier  of  a  bridge. 
The  ancients  believed,  what  the  aspect  of  the  coast 
appears  to  confirm,  that  one  of  those  convulsions, 
which  seem  to  have  produced  other  momentous 
changes  in  the  adjacent  regions,  also  opened  a  passage 
for  the  impetuous  and  irregular  current  of  the  straits.^ 
The  peculiar  conformation  of  the  principal  Boeotian 
valleys,  the  barriers  opposed  to  the  escape  of  the 
streams,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  the  rich 
deposits  brought  down  from  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, may  be  considered  as  a  main  cause  of  the  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  the  land.  The  vale  of  the 
Cephisus  especially,  with  its  periodical  inundations, 
exhibits  a  resemblance,  on  a  small  scale,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  —  a  resemblance  which  some  of  the  an- 

'  See  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  Walpole*i  Memoirty  vol.  iL  p.  545. 

*  Thirty  oo  one  side  of  the  xxx:k,  and  twenty  on  the  other.  Gell,  It  of  Greece^ 
p.  130. 

'  According  to  Gell  {It.  of  Greece,  p.  131.),  the  tide  of  the  Euripus  is  regular 
fiir  ibout  eighteen  or  nineteen  days  each  month ;  but  for  eleven  days  the  current 
I  ftom  eleren  to  fourteen  times  in  the  day. 
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CHAP,     cients  observed  in  the  peculiar  character  of  its  vege- 
,     ^        tation.     The  profusion  in  which  the  ordinary  gifts  of 


nature  were  spread  over  the  face  of  Boeotia,  the 
abundant  returns  of  its  grain,  the  richness  of  its 
pastures,  the  materials  of  luxury  furnished  by  its 
woods  and  waters,  are  chiefly  remarkable,  in  a  his- 
torical point  of  view,  from  the  unfavourable  effect 
they  produced  on  the  character  of  the  race,  which 
finally  established  itself  in  this  envied  territory.  It 
was  this  cause,  more  than  the  dampness  and  thickness 
of  their  atmosphere,  that  depressed  the  intellectual 
and  moral  energies  of  the  Boeotians,  and  justified  the 
ridicule  which  their  temperate  and  witty  neighbours 
so  freely  poured  on  their  proverbial  failing.^  The 
Attic  satire  might  have  been  suspected,  and  large 
abatement  might  have  been  thought  necessary  for 
national  prejudice,  as  well  as  for  poetical  exaggeration, 
had  it  not  been  confirmed  by  the  grave  evidence  of 
Polybius,  who  records  that,  after  a  short  effort  of 
vigorous  ambition,  the  Boeotians  sank  into  a  depth  of 
grovelling  sensuality,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  any  Grecian  people.^  Yet  they  were  warm 
lovers  of  poetry  and  music,  and  carried  some  branches 
of  both  arts  to  eminent  perfection. 
Attka.  A  wild  and  rugged,  though  not  a  Jofty,  range  of 

mountains,  bearing  the  name  of  Cithaeron  on  the  west, 
of  Fames  toward  the  east,  divides  Boeotia  from  Attica. 
Lower  ridges,  branching  off  to  the  south,  and  sending 
out  arms  toward  the  east,  mark  the  limits  of  the  prin- 
cipal districts  which  compose  this  little  country,  the 
least  proportioned  in  extent  of  any  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  to  its  fame  and  its  importance  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  most  extensive  of  the  Attic  plains, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  a  uniform  level,  but  is 
broken  by  a  number  of  low  hills,  is  that  in  which 

*  See  Athencus,  x.  c.  11.  «  Polyb.  in  Athcn.  x.  418. 
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Athens  itself  lies,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  rock,  and     chap. 
in  which,  according  to  the  Attic  legend,  the  olive,  ,     ''     . 
still  its  most  valuable  production,  first  sprang  up. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Pentelicus^  and  by  the 
range  which,  under  the  names  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  Hymettus  ^,  advances  tiU  it  meets  the  sea  at 
Cape  Zoster.     The  upper  part  of  Pentelicus,  which 
rises  to  a  greater  height  than  Hymettus  ^,  was  dis- 
tinguished, imder  the  name  of  Epacria^  or  Diacria^  as 
the  Attic  Highlands.     This  range,  which,  after  trend- 
ing eastward,  terminates  at  Cape  Cynossema^  forms 
with  Fames  and  the  sea  the  boundary  of  the  plain  of 
Marathon.     On  the  eastern  side  of  Hymettus  a  com- 
paratively level  tract,  separated  from  the  coast  by  a 
lower  range  of  hiUs,  seems  to  have  been  that  which 
was  called  Mesogcea^  or  the  Midland.    The  hills  which 
inclose  it  meet  in  the  mountainous  mine  district  of 
Laurium^  and  end  with  Cape  Sunium^  the  southern- 
most foreland  of  Attica.     The  Attic  mariner,  as  he 
sailed  round  Sunium,  could  discern  the  spear  and  the 
crest  of  his  tutelary  goddess  in  front  of  her  temple  on 
the  Athenian  rock.     The  tract  on  the  coast  between 
Sunium  and  Cape  Zoster,  a  tract  of  low  hills  and  un- 
dulating   plains,   was   designated  by  the    name   of 
Paralia^  as  the  maritime  region  of  Attica,  though  the 
whole    land  was  entitled  to  the  appellation  ActS, 
whence  perhaps  it  derived  the  name  of  Attica,  from 
the  form  in  which  it  advanced  into  the  sea.     On  the 
western  side,  the  plain  of  Athens  is  bounded  by  a 
chain  of  hiUs,  issuing  from  Fames,  and  successively 
bearing  the  names  oilcanus^  CorydaUicSj  BJid^galeits^ 
as  it  stretches  toward  the  sea,  which  at  Cape  Am- 
phiali  separates  it  by  a  channel,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  width,  from  the  island  of  Salamis.     It  parts  the 
plain  of  Athens  from  that  of  Eleusis^  which  contained 

'  Called  alao  Anudroa,  the  waterless. 
»  Gill,  //.  of  Gretcf,  p.  96. 
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the  Thriasian  and  the  Rharian  fields,  celebrated  in 
the  Attic  mythology  as  the  soil  which  had  been  first 
enriched  by  the  gifts  of  Demeter,  or  Ceres,  the  god- 
dess of  harvests. 

Attica  is,  on  the  whole,  a  meagre  land,  wanting 
the  fatness  of  the  Boeotian  plains,  and  the  freshness 
of  the  Boeotian  streams.  The  waters  of  its  principal 
river,  the  Cephisus,  are  expended  in  irrigating  a  part 
of  the  plain  of  Athens^;  and  the  Ilissus^  though  no 
less  renowned,  is  a  mere  brook,  which  is  sometimes 
swollen  into  a  torrent.  It  could  scarcely  boast  of 
more  than  two  or  three  fertile  tracts,  and  its  principal 
riches  lay  in  the  heart  of  its  mountains,  in  the  silver 
of  Laurium,  and  the  marble  of  Pentelicus.^  It  might 
also  reckon  among  its  peculiar  advantages  the  purity 
of  its  air^,  the  fragrance  of  its  shrubs,  and  the  fine- 
ness of  its  fruits.  But  in  its  most  flourishing  period 
its  produce  was  never  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  industry  was  constantly 
urged  to  improve  their  ground  to  the  utmost.  Traces 
ar3  still  visible  of  the  laborious  cultivation  which  was 
carried,  by  means  of  artificial  terraces,  up  the  sides 
of  their  barest  mountains.^  After  all,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  look  to  the  sea  even  for  subsistence.  Attica 
would  have  been  little  but  for  the  position  which  it 
occupied,  as  the  south-east  foreland  of  Greece,  with 
valleys  opening  on  the  coast,  and  ports  inviting  the 
commerce  of  Asia.  From  the  top  of  its  hills  the  eye 
surveys  the  whole  circle  of  the  islands,  which  form  its 
maritime  suburbs,  and  seem  to  point  out  its  historical 
destination. 

The  plain  of  Eleusis  was  separated  by  a  chain  of 
hills,   which  at  its  eastern  end  acquired,   from  its 

'  Ab  in  the  time  of  Sophocles.  See  the  interesting  illustration  of  an  obscure 
passage,  (Ed.  C.  717.,  given  by  F.  Thiersch  in  his  Etat  actud  de  la  Grice,  voL  iL 
p.  26. 

■  Xenophon,  De  Vectig.  c.  1. 

'  Celebrated  byEurip.  Medea,  829.  ;  and  in  Plutarch,  De  ExH,  13. 

*  Fames  and  .Sgaleus,  Dodwcll,  vol.  L  pp.  605.  609. 
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forked  summit,  the  name  of  Kerata^  or  the  Horns,  chap. 
from  the  territory  of  Megara,  which  included  one  ^ 
plain,  of  narrow  compass  and  small  fertility,  parted  Megaris. 
into  two  branches  at  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital.^ 
The  remainder  is  occupied  by  the  mountains  which 
extend  from  Cithaeron  to  the  Isthmus,  and  at  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  Saronic  gulf  sink  precipi- 
tously into  the  sea,  above  which  a  rugged  way  skirts 
the  edge  of  the  Scironian  cliffs,  which  now  are  chiefly 
formidable  to  sailors  for  the  sudden  gusts  which  often 
burst  from  the  mountains  above  them.  This  was  one 
of  the  passes  leading  out  of  Peloponnesus  into 
northern  Greece ;  others  crossed  the  inland  ridge  of 
Geranea^  the  summit  of  the  Onean  chain,  which 
stretches  from  sea  to  sea,  and  terminates  the  moun- 
tfdns  of  northern  Greece  in  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
To  these  passes,  which  were  easily  defensible,  and  to 
its  two  ports,  Niscea^  on  the  Saronic,  and  Pagce^  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  Megara  owed  all  her  importance 
in  Grecian  history. 

To  the  west  of  the  vale  of  Crissa,  a  narrow  moun-  oxoiian  lo- 
tainous  tract,  extending  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
town  of  NaupactuSy  from  which  the  gulf  of  Corinth 
has  taken  its  modem  name  of  Lepanto^  was  occupied 
by  the  western  Locrians,  who,  from  some  peculiarity 
of  their  habits  or  their  land,  received  the  epithet  of 
the  Ozolian}  The  territory  of  their  western  neigh- 
bours, the  ^toliansj  was  still  more  rugged,  consisting  ^toiia. 
in  great  part  of  lofty  ridges  branching  out  from 
Pindus  and  (Eta  into  the  basin  of  the  Achelous.  In 
these  highlands  during  the  winter  all  passage  and 

>  Paus.  1.  41,  2.     GeU,  It,  of  Greece,  p.  1 1. 

■  PAusuiias  (z.  38.)  offers  several  conjectures  on  the  origin  of  the  name :  among 
the  rest,  that  it  was  derived  fhnn  the  undressed  skins  which  were  worn  hy  the 
ancient  inhabitants.  Strabo  (iz.  p.  427.)  refers  it  to  a  fetid  spring  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taphiasaus,  the  burial-place  of  the  centaurs,  which  still  retains  this  pro- 
perty. See  Gell,  h.  of  Morea,  p.  4. ;  It.  of  Greece,  p.  292.  But  Archytas,  an 
Oulian  poet,  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Qu.  Gr.  15.),  derived  the  name  from  the  abun- 

loe  of  llowcn  which  scented  the  air. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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CHAP,     intercourse  between  the  villages,  which  are  built  lik 
^  nests  on  the  top  of  the  rocks,  are  often  long  intei 

rupted  by  the  severity  of  the  cold.  The  Achelouj 
however,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Greek  rivers,  i 
its  long  course,  which  usually  formed  the  boundar 
between  jEtolia  and  Acamania,  traverses  some  broa 
and  fruitful  plains ;  and  at  its  mouth  a  great  leve 
originally  produced  by  its  deposits,  was  continuall 
receiving  fresh  accessions,  which  at  length  united 
group  of  islands,  once  at  some  distance  from  th 
shore,  with  each  other,  and  with  the  continent.  Th 
fertile  land  thus  gained  became  the  theatre  of  man 
conflicts  between  the  bordering  tribes ;  and  the  inui 
dations  of  the  river  probably  gave  rise  to  the  iEtolia 
legend,  according  to  which  Hercules  had  wrestle 
with  the  Achelous  for  the  hand  of  their  king's  daugl 
ter  Dejanira.  Another  fertile  plain  was  similar! 
formed  by  the  EvenuSj  the  second  in  size  of  th 
jEtolian  rivers,  which,  descending  from  the  side  ( 
(Eta,  parted  the  ancient  districts  of  Pleuron  an 
Ccdydon. 
Acaraania.  Acamania^  lying  between  the  lower  part  of  tl 
Achelous,  which  took  its  rise  in  Pindus  beyond  th 
limits  of  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  sea,  was,  like  Mtoht 
a  mountainous  land,  but  its  hills,  still  clothed  wit 
thick  forests,  are  less  lofty  and  rugged.^  The  vallej 
of  both  countries  contain  some  extensive  lakes,  su 
rounded  by  rich  pastures.  Northward  of  Acamanii 
on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  lay  the  territory  of  the  sem 
barbarous  Amphilochians^  and  that  oiAmbracia^  whic 
met  the  southern  confines  of  Epirus.  A  peninsuli 
called  Leiicas  from  the  white  cliff  celebrated  i 
ancient  fable  for  the  cure  of  desperate  love,  once  pn 
jected  from  the  western  coast  of  Acarnania  ;  but  wt 
afterward  severed  from  the  main  land  by  a  narro^ 
channel  opened  by  it3  Corinthian  colonists.     Soutl 

*  See  Brandis,  Mitthetiungen  ud>er  Grieckenland,  i.  p.  264,  265. 
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ward  of  it,  a  cluster  of  islands,  including  Ithaca^ 
Cephcdleniaj  and  ZacynthtiSj  cover  the  opposite  shores 
of  Acamania  and  Peloponnesus. 

We  observed  that  the  Onean  range,  which  extends  The  uth- 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  of  Megara, 
terminates  in  the  Isthmus ;  and  this  is  true  for  a 
general  and  distant  survey.  The  IsthmitSj  however, 
is  not  exactly  level.  The  roots  of  the  Onean  moun- 
tains are  continued  along  the  eastern  coast  in  a  line 
of  low  cliffs,  till  they  meet  another  range,  which 
seems  to  have  borne  the  same  name,  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  Isthmus.^  This  is  an  important 
feature  in  the  face  of  the  coimtiy :  the  Isthmus  at  its 
narrowest  part,  between  the  inlets  of  Schoenus  and 
Lechceum^  is  only  between  three  and  four  miles  broad; 
and  along  this  line,  hence  called  the  Diolcus^  or 
Draughtway,  vessels  were  often  transported  from  sea 
to  sea,  to  avoid  the  delay  and  danger  which  attended 
the  circumnavigation  of  Peloponnesus.  Yet  it  seems 
not  to  have  been  before  the  Macedonian  period,  that 
the  narrowness  of  the  intervening  space  suggested  the 
project  of  uniting  the  two  seas  by  means  of  a  canal. 
It  was  entertained  for  a  time  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  deterred  by  the 
reports  of  his  engineers,  who  were  persuaded  that 
the  surface  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  was  so  much  higher 
than  the  Saronic,  that  a  channel  cut  between  them 
would  be  useless  from  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and 
might  even  endanger  the  safety  of -Sgina  and  the 
neighbouring  isles.  Three  centuries  later,  the  dic- 
tator Caesar  formed  the  same  plan,  and  was  perhaps 
only  prevented  from  accomplishing  it  by  his  untimely 
death.  The  above-mentioned  inequality  of  the  ground 
would  always  render  this  undertaking  Very  laborious 
and  expensive.  But  the  work  was  of  a  nature  rather 
to  shock  than  to  interest  genuine  Greek  feelings :  it 

1  Leake,  iU.  p.  311. 
c  2 
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seems  to  have  been  viewed  as  an  audacious  Titania 
effort  of  barbarian  power ;  and  when  Nero  actual 
began  it,  having  opened  the  trench  with  his  ow 
hands,  the  belief  of  the  country  people  may  probabl 
have  concurred  with  the  aversion  of  the  prsetoria 
workmen,  to  raise  the  rumour  of  howling  spectre 
and  springs  of  blood,  by  which  they  are  said  to  ha\ 
been  interrupted.^  Pliny  notices  the  disastrous  fal 
of  all  who  had  conceived  the  project^;  and  Pausanii 
observes,  that  Alexander  had  been  baffled,  and  tt 
Cnidians  stopped  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  in  simih 
attempts  to  do  violence  to  the  works  of  God.^ 
Gencrti  The  facc  of  Peloponnesus  presents  outlines  som< 

Petop^.  what  more  intricate  than  those  of  northern  Greec 
^^^  At  first  sight,  the  whole  land  appears  one  pile  < 
mountains,  which,  toward  the  north-west,  where  : 
reaches  its  greatest  height,  forms  a  compact  masi 
pressing  close  upon  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  On  th 
western  coast  it  recedes  fiirther  from  the  sea;  tc 
ward  the  centre  is  pierced  more  and  more  by  littl 
hollows;  and  on  the  south  and  east  is  broken  b 
three  great  gulfs,  and  the  valleys  opening  into  then 
which  suggested  to  the  ancients  the  form  of  a  plan 
leaf,  to  illustrate  that  of  the  peninsula.  On  close 
inspection,  the  highest  summits  of  this  pile,  with  thei 
connecting  ridges,  may  be  observed  to  form  an  im 
gular  ring,  which  separates  the  central  region,  Ai 
cadia^  from  the  rest.  Thus  the  range  of  Artemisiun 
and  Parthenium^  which  bounds  it  on  the  east,  is  cor 
nected,  by  a  chain  of  highlands  running  from  east  t 
west,  with  the  northern  extremity  of  Taygeius;  thi 
again  is  lihked  with  the  Lyccean  and  Nomian  mouD 
tains,  which  form  the  western  frontier,  and  stretch  oi 
toward  Pholoe^  which  meets  the  great  northern  bai 
rier,  including  OlenuSj  Scollis^  ErymanthuSj  Aroaniiu 
and   CyUene,     The  territories  which  skirt  the  thre 

>  Dio  Cass.  IxiU.  16.  '  N.  H.  iv.  5.  *  U.  1.  5. 
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principal  gulfs  are  likewise  inclosed  by  lofty  ranges, 
ending  in  bold  promontories,  and  exhibit  each  a 
peculiar  character.  The  northern  and  western  sides 
contain  no  such  prominent  land-marks  ;  and  the  states 
which  possessed  them  were  separated  by  artificial 
rather  than  by  natural  limits. 

The  mountains  which  encircle  Arcadia  are  so  con-  Arcadia, 
nected,  as  to  afford  a  passage  for  its  waters  only  by 
one  opening,  the  defile  (below  Caritena^  or  Brenihe) 
through  which  the  Alpheus  descends  to  the  western 
sea.    This  is  the  principal  feature  which  distinguishes 
the  western  from  the  eastern  part  of  Arcadia.     On 
the  west,  a  number  of  valleys  open  into  the  basin  of 
the  Alpheus,  bringing  down  tributaries,  some  of  which 
are  considerable  rivers,  as  the  Ladon^  and  the  Ery- 
manthuSj  which  flow  from  the  northern  mountains ; 
and  several  ancient  towns  in  this  region  were  built 
on  heights  near  the  confluence  of  the  neighbouring 
streams:  as  Cleitor^   Psophis^  Meihydrium^   Brenthe^ 
GartySj  and  Hercea.     On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern 
portion   of  Arcadia  is  intersected  by  lower  ridges, 
which   completely  inclose  a  great   number  of  little 
plains,  so  that  the  streams  which  fall  into  them  find 
no  visible  outlet.     Such  are  the  plains  oi'Asea^  Pal-  outlets  of 
lantiunij    Tegea^  Mantinea^  OrchomenuSy  Alea^  Str/m- 
phcdusy   and  Pheneus.     Hence   a  great  part  of  the 
country  would  be  covered  with  stagnant  pools,  and 
its  air  generally  infected  by  noxious  vapours,  did  not 
the  inland  rivers  and  lakes  find  means  of  escaping 
through  chasms  and  subterraneous  channels,  not  un- 
conmion  in  limestone  mountains,  but  which  perhaps 
no  where   occur   so  frequently,  within   an   equally 
narrow  compass,  as  in  Arcadia.     So  the  Aroaniusj 
even   after  Hercules  had   cut   a  canal  to  guide  its 
course   into  the  lake   of  Pheneus,  would  have   en- 
croached on  the  surrounding  plain,  if  it  had  not  been 
received  by  a  vast  gap  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 

c  3 


its  waters. 
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CHAP,  through  which  it  descends,  to  rise  again  under  the 
more  celebrated  name  of  the  Ladon.  So  the  waters 
collected  in  the  plain  of  Mantinea,  at  the  western  foot 
of  Mount  Artemisium,  gush  up  out  of  the  sea  near 
the  eastern  coast.  So  the  lake  of  St}Tiiphalus  dis- 
gorges itself  into  a  chasm,  from  which  it  issues  agam 
in  the  plain  of  Argos  as  the  Erasinus.  The  Alpheus, 
above  all,  is  a  Protean  stream,  and  acts  at  home  a 
wonderful  prelude  to  his  fabled  submarine  ad- 
ventures. According  to  a  general,  and  apparently  a 
well-grounded  belief,  it  is  the  same  river  which, 
springing  from  several  sources  on  the  western  side  of 
Mount  Pamorij  sinks  underground  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cresium,  and  rises  again  in  the  plain  of  Asea, 
where  it  is  thought  to  mingle  with  the  principal  source 
of  the  Eurotas}  In  this  case,  both  are  once  more 
swallowed  by  the  earth,  and,  after  parting  below  its 
surface,  re-appear  —  the  one  in  the  plain  of  Mega- 
lopolis^ the  other  in  the  north  of  Laconia.  Many  of 
the  Arcadian  legends  were  filled  with  the  mythical 
history  of  these  natural  wonders,  and  with  the  changes 
wrought  by  the  opening  or  the  obstruction  of  the  sub- 
terraneous watercourses.  The  land  was  a  fit  theatre 
for  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  its  peculiar  features 
sufficiently  explain  the  worship  of  the  earth-shaking 
Poseidon,  and  his  struggles  with  the  offended  De- 
meter.^  The  mountains  were  clothed  ^vith  forests, 
which  abounded  with  game :  the  bear  was  frequently 
found  in  them,  even  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  may  have  afforded  attraction  for 
tribes  of  hunters  or  shepherds,  while  few  of  the  plains 
were  in  a  state  to  repay  the  labours  of  the  husband- 
men. In  later  times,  the  Arcadians,  according  to 
their  countryman  Polybius,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
among  the  Greeks  for  hospitality,  kindness,  and  piety : 
but  he  ascribes  these  qualities  to  the  success  of  their 

'  Leake,  Hi.  p.  42,  43.  »  Paus.  vlU.  26. 
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social  institutions,  in  counteracting  the  natural  tend-     c^^^- 

ency  of  a  rugged  climate,  which,  while  it  inured  them  . 

to  toil  and  hardship,  disposed  their  character  to  an 

excess  of  harshness. 

The  other  great  divisions  of  Peloponnesus  are  Ar- 
golis,  Laconia,  Messenia,  Elis,  and  Achaia.  Argolis^  Argoiu. 
when  the  name  is  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  as  the 
part  of  Peloponnesus  which  is  bounded  on  the  land 
side  by  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Laconia,  comprehends 
several  districts,  which,  during  the  period  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece,  were  never  united  under  one 
government,  but  were  considered,  for  the  purpose  of 
description,  as  one  region  by  the  later  geographers. 
It  begins  on  the  western  side  with  the  little  territory 
of  SicyoUj  which,  beside  some  inland  valleys,  shared  sicyon. 
with  Corinth  a  small  maritime  plain,  which  was  pro- 
verbial among  the  ancients  for  its  luxuriant  fertility. 
The  dominions  of  Carinthj  which  also  extended  be-  corinth. 
yond  the  Isthmus,  meeting  those  of  Megara  a  little 
south  of  the  Scironian  rocks,  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  Argolis.  The  two  cities,  Sicyon  and  Corinth, 
were  similarly  situated — ^both  commanding  important 
passes  into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula.^  The  hill  Paww. 
which  was  the  site  of  Sicyon,  probably  in  the  earliest 
as  well  as  the  latest  period  of  its  history,  rose  near 
the  openings  of  two  ravines,  or  valleys  —  those  of  the 
Hdisson  and  the  Asopus.  The  latter  river  descended 
from  the  plains  of  Phlius  and  Omece.  The  lofty  and 
precipitous  rock,  called  the  AcrocorinthuSj  on  which 
stood  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  though,  being  com- 
manded by  a  neighbouring  height,  it  is  of  no  great 
value  for  the  purposes  of  modem  warfare,  was  in 
ancient  times  an  impregnable  fortress,  and  a  point  of 
the  highest  importance,  both -for  the  protection  of  the 
Isthmus^  and  of  the  pass  which  led  up  to  the  plain  of 
CleoncBj  and  thence  to  that  of  Nemea.     From  the 

>  Leake,  Morea,  iii.  p.  372. 
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CHAP,     vale  of  Omeae  a  rugged  road  crossed  the  mountains 


L 


into  the  plain  of  Argos.  But  the  more  frequented 
approach  from  the  north  was  the  narrow,  rocky  glen 
of  the  Tretus,  the  fabled  haunt  of  the  Nemean  lion, 
which  branched  off  to  Cleonai  and  Neraea.  A  third 
pass,  a  little  to  the  east  of  these,  called  the  Con- 
toporeia^  or  staff-road,  was  accessible  only  to  foot  pas- 
sengers.^ 
Plain  of  The  plain  of  Argos j  which  is  bounded  on  three  sides 

Argos.  Y)j  lofty  mountains,  but  open  to  the  sea,  is,  for  Greece, 
and  especially  for  Peloponnesus,  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, being  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  four  or 
five  in  width.  But  the  western  side  is  lower  than 
the  eastern,  and  is  watered  by  a  number  of  streams, 
in  which  the  upper  side  is  singularly  deficient.  In 
very  ancient  times  the  lower  level  was  injured  by 
excess  of  moisture,  as  it  is  at  this  day :  and  hence, 
perhaps,  Argos,  which  lay  on  the  western  side,  not- 
withstanding its  advantageous  position,  and  the 
strength  of  its  citadel,  flourished  less,  for  a  time,  than 
Mycence  and  Tiryns^  which  were  situate  to  the  east, 
where  the  plain  is  now  barren  through  drought.^  A 
great  mass  of  Argive  legends  owed  its  origin  to  these 
local  features,  and  especially  to  the  marsh  of  Lema^ 
and  the  fathomless  Alcyonian  pool,  which  bordered 
the  western  shore  of  the  gulf,  where  popular  tradition 
placed  one  of  the  monsters  overpowered  by  the 
strength  of  Hercules.  On  the  eastern  side,  the 
Argolic  plain  was  bounded  by  the  insulated  rock  of 
Nauplia^  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  the  port  of  Argos, 
not  a  very  commodious  shelter  even  for  the  ancient 
shipping ;  its  road  appears  to  be  much  better  adapted 
to  a  modem  fleet. 

*  On  these  passes,  see  Leake,  iii.  p.  328.,  and  li.  p.  415. 

'  Aristotle,  Meteorol,  i.  1 4.  *£«-!  /ih  rwv  TfMuc&¥  ^  fiiy  *Apiyua  Stcb  rh  iXwiiis 
c7yai  6\lyovs  ii6yaTo  rpi^tiVy  ^  84  fUvtaivoSa  KoXm  {^th  imiftxnipa  ^v)  ruv  9k 
rohvamiov  9ik  r^v  §lfnifi4yriy  alriw '  ^  yAv  yhp  hprfy  yiyovf  Koi  ^ripii  wdfiwayf  ti}$ 
8c  ra  r6rrt  hih  rh  \ifiyd(fty  iipyii  vw  XP^^H'^  ytyovf. 
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The  peninsula  which  parted  the  Saronic  from  the 
Ai^lic  gulf,  and  which  was  sometimes  called  the  _^^ 
Acte  of  Argolis,  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  a  chain  The  Act^. 
of  Mils,  which,  in  the  northern  and  loftiest  part,  bore 
the  name  of  Mount  Arachnceum.  The  territory  of 
Corinth  extended  along  the  eastern  coast,  till,  near 
the  harbour  called  Peirceus^  it  met  the  confines  of 
EpidauruSj  which,  beside  a  few  small  maritime  plains, 
possessed  some  little  inland  valleys,  one  of  which  was 
in  great  part  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Esculapius. 
Midway  between  the  Epidaurian  coast  and  that  of 
Attica,  lay  the  mountainous  island  of  ^gina^  with 
several  others  of  smaller  size  and  note.  Southward 
of  Epidaurus,  the  territory  of  Troezen  stretched  round  xraxen. 
Gape  Scylloeum^  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  Act^. 
It  included  a  fertile  maritime  plain,  in  front  of  which 
was  the  noble  port  called  Pogon^  sheltered  by  the  high 
rocky  peninsula  of  Methana^  and  by  the  islands  of 
Hiera  and  Calaurea^  now  united  by  a  narrow  sand- 
bank under  the  name  of  Poro.  West  of  Cape  Scyl-  ncrmion^. 
IsBum,  the  city  of  Hermione^  once  the  capital  of  an 
independent  state,  occupied  a  small  peninsula  facing 
the  islands  of  Hydrea  and  Tipareniis  ^,  which  have 
become  more  celebrated  in  modem  times  than  they 
are  in  ancient  story.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
Acte,  Asini^  and  its  little  territory,  intervened  be-  Asin^. 
tween  the  borders  of  Hermione  and  Argos. 

The  range  of  the  Artemisian  and  Parthenian  moun-  passes, 
tains,  which  separated  Argolis  from  Arcadia,  was  only 
crossed  by  three  natural  passes :  one,  called  Trochus^ 
leading  into  the  plain  of  Tegea ;  and  two,  called  Pnnus 
and  Climax^  leading  into  that  of  Man  tinea.  This  same 
range  was  continued  into  Laconia,  where  it  took  the 
name  of  Pamon^  and  terminated  at  cape  Malea.  The 
mountains,  as  they  advance  toward  the  south,  press 

'  Commonly  supposed  to  be  Petza  or  Sptzia.  But  Leake  (Morea,  ii.  p.  465.) 
coQceiTei  this  to  be  a  mbtake,  and  also  that  the  true  name  of  the  island  was 
Trieannus, 
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CHAP,  more  and  more  abruptly  on  the  eastern  coast.  Near 
^  the  opening  of  the  Argolic  gulf,  the  little  district  of 
Cynuria^  lyi^g  ^^  ^^  frontiers  of  Argos  and  Sparta, 
was  once  an  object  of  obstinate  struggles  between  the 
neighbouring  states,  but  during  the  best  part  of 
Grecian  history  belonged  to  Laconia. 
Laconia,  A  loug  vallcy,  running  southward  to  the  sea,  and 

the  mountains  which  border  it  on  three  sides,  com- 
posed the  territory  of  Laconia.  It  was  traversed  in 
its  whole  length  by  the  Eurotas^  and  bounded  by  the 
range  of  Parnon  on  the  east,  and  by  that  oi  Taygetus 
on  the  west.  Three  different  regions  may  be  distin- 
guished in  the  basin  of  the  Eurotas.  That  which 
may  be  called  the  Upper  Vale,  from  the  source  of  the 
river  to  its  junction  with  the  (Enus^  a  little  above  the 
site  of  Sparta,  is  narrowly  confined  between  Taygetus 
and  the  rugged  highlands  which  connect  it  with 
Parnon ;  and  which  are  probably  the  district  once 
called  Sciritis}  At  Sparta  the  valley  is  so  contracted 
by  the  opposite  hills,  as  to  leave  room  for  little  more 
than  the  channel  of  the  Eurotas  ;  but,  inunediately 
after,  it  opens  into  the  great  Laconian  plain.  This 
plain  however  does  not  extend  without  interruption 
to  the  sea,  but  is  again  contracted  into  a  narrow 
ravine,  by  a  projection  of  Taygetus,  which  separates 
the  vale  of  Sparta  from  the  maritime  plain  of  Hdos^ 
at  the  head  of  the  Laconian  gulf.^  It  is  to  the  middle 
region,  the  heart  of  Laconia,  that  most  of  the  ancient 
epithets  and  descriptions  relating  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  country  properly  apply.  The  vale  of 
Sparta  is  Homer's  hollow  Lacedcemon^  which  Euripides 
further  described  as  girt  with  mountains,  rugged,  and 
difficult  of  entrance  for  a  hostile  power.^  The  epithet 
hollow  fitly  represents  the  aspect  of  a  valley  inclosed 

>  Lcakc,  ill.  p.  28. 

•  Gell,  Journry  in  the  Mtrea^  p.  348.     Leake,  i.  p.  190. 

■  In  Strabo,  viii.  p.  366. 
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by  the  lofty   cliffs  in    which   the  mountains  here     chap. 

abruptly  terminate  on  each  side  of  the  Eurotas.  When  ,  ^  , 
however  the  poet  added,  that  the  land  contained  a 
hrge  tract  of  arable,  but  of  laborious  tiQage,  he  may 
have  had,  not  the  plain  only  —  though,  except  near 
the  banks  of  the  river,  its  soil  is  said  to  be  poor  — 
but  the  highlands  in  view.  For  both  Pamon  and 
Taygetus,  more  especially  toward  the  north,  include 
many  gentle  slopes  and  high  valleys,  which  well  repay 
cultivation.  On  the  western  side,  in  particular,  the 
lofty  rocks  which  bound  the  Spartan  plain,  support  a 
comparatively  level  region,  which  is  not  much  less 
productive  than  the  vale  below.  The  ridge  of  Tay- 
getus, beginning  in  the  north  from  the  basin  of  the 
Alpheus,  which  separates  it  from  the  opposite  chain 
of  McenaluSy  rises  to  its  greatest  height  toward  the 
centre,  where  it  is  distinguished  by  five  conspicuous 
peaks,  often  capped  with  snow  ^,  and  gradually  de- 
clines toward  the  south,  while  its  sides  become  more* 
and  more  steep  and  rugged.  After  sinking  to  its 
lowest  level,  it  rises  again  in  the  rocky  peninsula  of 
TcBnarus  ^,  the  southernmost  extremity  of  Greece  and 
of  Europe. 

The  character  which  the  poet  ascribes  to  Laco- 
nia,  —  that  it  is  a  country  difficult  of  access  to  an 
enemy,  —  is  one  which  most  properly  belongs  to  it, 
and  is  of  great  historical  importance.  On  the  northern 
and  the  eastern  sides  there  are  only  two  natural  passes 
by  which  the  plain  of  Sparta  can  be  invaded  ^ :  the 
one  opening  from  the  upper  vale  of  the  Eurotas  ;  the 
other  from  that  of  the  ffinus,  in  which  a  road  leading 
from  Arcadia  by  the  western  side  of  Pamon,  and 
another  crossing  the  same  mountain  from  Argos 
through  Cynuria,  meet  at  Sellasia.  On  the  west, 
Taygetus  forms  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier. 

'  Hence  the  iiame  Pentedacfylon,  —  the  ridge  of  the  Ave  Angers,  or  knuckles. 
'  See  Leake,  i.  p.  301.  '  Leake,  iii.  p.  26. 
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It  is,  indeed,  traversed  by  a  track,  which,  beginning 
near  the  head  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  enters  the  plain 
near  Sparta,  through  a  narrow  defile,  at  the  foot  of 
lofty  and  precipitous  rocks.  But  this  pass  appears  to 
be  so  difficult,  that  the  simplest  precautions  must  al- 
ways have  been  sufficient  to  secure  it.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Laconian  gulf,  the  island  of  Cythera^  containing 
excellent  harbours,  was  a  valuable  appendage,  or  a 
formidable  neighbour,  to  Laconia. 

The  chain  of  Taygetus  separates  the  Laconian  gulf 
from  the  Messenian^  which  runs  up  much  higher  into 
the  land.  It  is  not,  however,  the  direct  northern  con- 
tinuation of  this  chain  that  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
Messcnia.  of  Messmia ;  but  a  western  branch,  which  is  parted 
from  it  by  the  Arcadian  valley  of  Cromi.  At  the 
northern  foot  of  these  mountains  begins  the  Messenian 
plain,  which,  like  the  basin  of  the  Eurotas  below 
Sparta,  is  divided  into  two  distinct  districts,  by  a 
ridge  which  crosses  nearly  its  whole  width  from  the 
eastern  side.^  The  upper  of  these  districts,  which  is 
separated  from  Arcadia  by  a  part  of  the  Lycaean  chain, 
and  is  bounded  toward  the  west  by  the  ridge  of 
IthomSy  the  scene  of  ever-memorable  struggles,  was 
the  plain  of  Stenyclerus^  a  tract  not  peculiarly  rich, 
but  very  important  for  the  protection  and  conmiand 
of  the  country,  as  the  principal  passes,  not  only  from 
the  north,  but  from  the  east  and  west,  fall  into  it. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Messenian  plain,  which  spreads 
round  the  head  of  the  gulf,  was  a  region  celebrated 
in  poetry  and  history  for  its  exuberant  fertility; 
sometimes  designated  by  the  title  of  Macaria^  or  the 
Blessed^  watered  by  many  streams,  among  the  rest  by 
the  clear  and  full  Pamism.  It  was,  no  doubt,  of 
this  delightftil  vale,  that  Euripides  meant  to  be  im- 
derstood,  when,  contrasting  Messenia  with  Laconia, 
he  described  the  excellence  of  the  Messenian  soil  as 

>  Leake,  i.  p.  388.     Gell,  Journey,  p.  190. 
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too  great  for  words  to  reach.  But  Messenia,  in  c^^^*- 
general,  appears  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  > 
cultivable  ground  than  Laconia.  The  plain  of  Steny- 
clerus  is  separated  by  the  ridge  of  Ithom6  from  an- 
other long  valley,  which  stretches  to  the  sea.  Farther 
westward,  the  country  is  broken  into  hill  and  dale  by 
ranges  of  no  great  height,  terminated  toward  the  south 
by  that  of  Temathia,  and  toward  the  west  by  that  of 
jEgaleum^  which  borders  the  coast,  leaving  room  only 
for  a  few  narrow  levels  at  its  foot.  The  climate  of 
Messenia  was  also  extolled  by  the  ancients,  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  Laconia,  as  temperately  soft ;  a 
praise  which  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  lower 
Messenian  plain,  but  which  travellers  from  the  north 
are  hardly  able  to  understand.  The  western  coast  is 
marked  by  the  deep  bay  of  Pylvs^  which  has  become 
celebrated  in  modem  history  under  the  name  of 
Navarino^  —  the  only  perfect  harbour  of  Peloponne- 
sus ;  but  better  adapted  for  the  shelter  of  a  modem 
fleet,  than  of  the  ancient  vessels. 

The  river  Neda^  rising  in  Arcadia,  and  flowing 
through  a  deep  and  savage  glen,  at  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  hills,  connected  with  ^galeum,  and  including 
mount  Eira  —  a  name  of  kindred  glory  with  Ithom6 
—  was  the  limit  of  Messenia  to  the  north,  and  sepa- 
rated it  from  Elis^  or  the  Elean  territory,  according  eu«. 
to  the  largest  extent  included  in  later  times  under 
that  name.  But  the  district  immediately  north  of 
the  Neda  was  properly  called  Triphylia.  It  consisted  Trfphyiia. 
of  a  hill  country,  bounded  by  the  vale  of  the  Alpheus 
on  the  east,  and  linking  the  range  of  Lycaeum  with 
that  of  Pholoe.  The  Triphylian  hills  never  recede 
from  the  coast  so  as  to  leave  more  than  a  very  narrow 
strip  of  maritime  plain.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
features  of  this,  as  in  general  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Elean  coast  is,  that  it  is  lined  by  a  series  of  lagoons, 
parted  from  the  sea  by  narrow  sand-banks,  and  fed 
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CHAP,     partly  by  landsprings,  but  more  frequently  by  the 
■  waves  which  break  over  in  stormy  weather.     It  is 

not  easy  to  determine  at  what  point  of  the  coast 
TisMtiB,  Triphyha  met  the  confines  of  Pi^atis^  or  the  territory 
of  Pisa.  It  seems  clear  however  that,  during  the 
period  of  her  independence,  Pisa  possessed  the  whole 
of  the  lower  vale  of  the  Alpheus,  including  the  cele- 
brated plain  of  Olympia^  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  on  which  the  ancient  city  of  Pisa  itself  stood. 
North  of  the  Alpheus,  Pisatis  included  a  portion  of 
the  skirts  of  mount  Pholoe,  and  a  maritime  plain, 
bounded  by  a  low  ridge,  ending  in  cape  Icihys^  which 
separated  it  from  the  Elean  territory,  properly  so 
called.  This  was  the  tract  knoAvn  by  the  name  of  the 
hoUow  Elis^  consisting  chiefly  of  a  broad  level,  extend- 
ing northward  as  far  as  cape  Araxus^  and  only  inter- 
rupted on  the  sea  side  by  the  insulated  promontory  of 
Chelonatas.  The  rich  pastures  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elean  Peneus  were  celebrated  in  the  earliest  legends ; 
and  an  ancient  channel,  which  is  still  seen  stretching 
across  them  to  the  sea,  may  be  the  same  into  which 
Hercules  was  believed  to  have  turned  the  river,  to 
cleanse  the  stable  of  Augeas. 
Achaia.  A  little  south  of  capc  Araxus,  the  river  Larisus 

was  the  common  boundary  of  Elis  and  Achaia.  On 
the  western  side  of  Achaia,  between  cape  Araxus  and 
the  straits  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  high  mountains 
which  occupied  the  confines  of  Achaia  and  Arcadia 
leave  some  comparatively  broad  plains  open  to  the 
sea.  But  on  the  Corinthian  gulf  they  either  descend 
abruptly  on  the  shore,  or  are  separated  from  it  only 
by  narrow  levels.  These  small  maritime  plains,  and 
the  slopes  immediately  above  them,  are  however  for 
the  most  part  highly  fertile ;  and  the  soil  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  some  kinds  of  produce.^  They  are  watered 
by  streams  issuing  from  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 

>  The  currant  vine  appears  to  thrive  here  better  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece. 
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through  deep  and  narrow  gorges,  which  are  the  only     chap. 
approaches  by  which  the  country  can  be  invaded  from  , 
the  south.     The  coast  is  deficient  in  harbours,  which 
abound  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf. 

When  the  necessary  deduction  has  been  made  for  Feruiity  of 
the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  Greece  may  perhaps  ^"**^' 
be  properly  considered  as  a  land,  on  the  whole,  not 
less  rich  than  beautiful.  And  it  probably  had  a  bet- 
ter claim  to  this  character  in  the  days  of  its  youthful 
freshness  and  vigour.  Its  productions  were  various 
as  its  aspect :  and  if  other  regions  were  more  fertile 
in  grain,  and  more  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  few  surpassed  it  in  the  growth  of  the  olive, 
and  of  other  valuable  fruits.  Its  hills  afforded  abun- 
dant pastures:  its  waters  and  forests  teemed  with 
life.  In  the  precious  metals  it  was  perhaps  fortu- 
nately poor;  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium  were  a 
singular  exception  ;  but  the  Peloponnesian  mountains, 
especially  in  Laconia  and  Argolis,  as  well  as  those  of 
Euboea,  contained  rich  veins  of  iron  and  copper,  as 
well  as  precious  quarries.  The  marble  of  Pentelicus 
was  neariy  equalled  in  fineness  by  that  of  the  Isle  of 
Paros,  and  that  of  Carystus  in  Euboea.  The  Grecian 
woods  still  excite  the  admiration  of  travellers,  as  they 
did  in  the  days  of  Pausanias,  by  trees  of  extraordinary 
sizfe.^  Even  the  hills  of  Attica  are  said  to  have  been 
once  clothed  with  forests  ^ ;  and  the  present  scantiness 
of  its  streams  may  be  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
loss  of  the  shades  which  once  sheltered  them.  Hero- 
dotus observes,  that,  of  all  countries  in  the  world, 
Greece  enjoyed  the  most  happily  tempered  seasons. 
But  it  seems  difficult  to  speak  generally  of  the  climate 
of  a  country,  in  which  each  district  has  its  own,  de- 
termined by  an  infinite  variety  of  local  circumstances.® 

*  See  Brandis,  Mittheilungen,  I  p.  266. 

•  Plato,  Critlas,  p.  111. 

'  See  Ideler,  Metwrologia  Feterum  Gracorum  ei  Romanorum,  p.  213. 
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Volcanic 
changes. 


Both  in  northern  Greece  and  in  Peloponnesus  the 
t  snow  remains  long  on  the  higher  ridges ;  and  even  in 
Attica  the  winters  are  often  severe.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  tempered,  in  exposed 
situations,  by  the  strong  breezes  from  the  north-west 
(the  Etesian  winds),  which  prevail  during  that  season 
in  the  Grecian  seas ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Hero- 
dotus may  have  had  their  refreshing  influence  chiefly 
in  view. 

Greece  lies  in  a  volcanic  zone,  extending  from  the 
Caspian — if  it  does  not  reach  still  further  east — to 
the  Azores,  and  from  the  45th  to  the  35th  degree 
of  latitude^,  the  greater  part  of  the  world  known  to 
the  Greeks.  Though  no  traces  of  volcanic  eruptions 
appear  to  have  been  discovered  in  Greece,  history  is 
full  of  the  effects  produced  there  by  volcanic  agency ; 
and  permanent  indications  of  its  physical  character 
were  scattered  over  its  surface,  in  the  hot  springs  of 
ThermopylaB,  Troezen,  iEdepsus,  and  other  places. 
The  sea  between  Peloponnesus  and  Crete  has  been, 
down  to  modem  times,  the  scene  of  surprising  changes 
wrought  by  the  same  forces  ;  and  not  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  a  new  hill  was  thrown  up  on  the  coast 
near  Troezen,  no  less  suddenly  than  the  islands  near 
Thera  were  raised  out  of  the  sea.  ^  Earthquakes,  ac- 
companied by  the  rending  of  mountains,  the  sinking 
of  land  into  the  sea,  by  temporary  inundations,  and 
other  disasters,  have  in  all  ages  been  familiar  to 
Greece,  more  especially  to  Peloponnesus.  And  hence 
some  attention  seems  to  be  due  to  the  numerous  le- 
gends and  traditions  which  describe  convulsions  of  the 
same  kind  as  occurring  still  more  frequently,  and  -svith 
still  more  important  consequences,  in  a  period  pre- 
ceding connected  history  ;  and  which  may  be  thought 
to  point  to  a  state  of  elemental  warfare,  which  must 

*  Hoff,  Geschichte  der  Veraenderunpen  der  Erdoberjlaeche,  vol.  li.  p.  99. 
'  Ovid.  Metaplu  xv.  296.     Strabo,  i.  p.  158. 
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have  subsided  before  the  region  which  was  its  theatre  chap. 
could  have  been  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  man.  t 
Such  an  origin  we  might  be  inclined  to  assign  to  that 
class  of  legends  which  related  to  struggles  between 
Poseidon  and  other  deities  for  the  possession  of 
several  districts ;  as  his  contests  with  Athen6  (Mi- 
nerva) for  Athens  and  Troezen^ ;  with  the  same 
goddess,  or  with  Her^  (Juno)  for  Axgos — where  he 
was  said,  according  to  one  account,  to  have  dried  up 
the  springs,  and  according  to  another,  to  have  laid 
the  plain  under  water  ^  ;  with  Apollo  for  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth.^  We  might  be  led  to  put  a  like  inter- 
pretation on  the  poetical  traditions,  which  spoke  of  a 
period  when  several  of  the  islands  between  Greece 
and  Asia — as  Delos  and  Anaphe^,  and  even  Rhodes^ 
and  Cyprus®,  were  yet  covered  by  the  sea,  out  of 
which  they  rose  at  the  bidding  of  some  god.  And 
still  greater  weight  may  seem  to  belong  to  a  tradition 
preserved  by  the  priests  of  Samothrace,  an  island 
famous  for  its  ancient  mystic  worship,  who  told  of  a 
great  convulsion,  which  had  burst  the  barriers  that 
once  separated  the  Euxine  from  the  ^Egean,  and  had 
opened  the  channels  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Helles- 
pont.^ It  would  not  be  difficult  to  connect  this 
tradition  with  a  poetical  legend,  in  which  Poseidon 
was  said  to  have  struck  the  land  called  Lycaonia,  or 
Lyctonia,  with  his  trident,  and  to  have  scattered  its 
fragments,  as  islands,  over  the  sea.^  But  the  vast 
magnitude  of  the  changes  described  by  these  legends, 
may  reasonably  awaken  a  suspicion  that  they  were 
mere  fictions,  which  did  not  even  spring  out  of  any 
popular  belief,  but  were  founded  on  an  opinion  which 
prevailed  in  the  Alexandrian  period  of  Greek  litera- 
ture among  the  learned,  and  which  was  adopted  in 


«  Paus.  iL  30.  6. 

»  ApoUod.  li.  1.4.  9.     Paus.  11.  22.  4. 

•  Paus.  ii.  1.  6. 

*  Conon.  49.     ApoU.  R.  Iv.  1718. 

»  Pindar,  OL  vU. 

•  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  P.  v.  608. 

»  IHod.  V.  47. 

■  Orph.  Arg.  1287. 
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^Y^-     its  full  extent  by  the  elder  Pliny.     Thus  we   find 
*  Callimachus  speaking  generally  of  islands,  as  formed 

of  the  fragments  which  Poseidon  had  severed  with 
his  trident  from  the  mountains.^  Pliny  is  more  ex- 
plicit :  he  does  not  hesitate  to  deliver,  as  a  notorious 
fact,  that  nature  had  torn  Sicily  from  Italy ;  Cyprus 
from  Syria ;  Euboea  from  Boeotia^ ;  and  again,  Ata- 
lant^,  Macris,  and  Ceos^,  from  Euboea ;  and  that  the 
sea  had  not  only  burst  through  the  straits  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  Hellespont,  Rhium,  and  Leucas — though 
in  this  last  instance  the  channel  was  notoriously  arti- 
ficial ;  but  that  it  had  taken  the  place  of  the  land  in 
the  Propontis,  and  in  the  gulfs  of  Corinth  and  Am- 
bracia.  We  may  perhaps  most  safely  conclude,  not 
that  these  late  writers  had  access  to  any  better  in- 
formation than  we  now  possess  on  this  subject,  but 
that  they  were  less  afraid  of  raising  a  great  pile  of 
conjecture  on  a  very  slender  basis  of  facts.^ 

«  H.  in  Del.  30—36.  •  N.  H.  li.  90. 

'  N.  H.  iv.  20.  Compare  Yii^,  ^n.  iU.  414.  and  Heyne's  note.  Tertullian, 
Apol  adv.  O.  40. 

*  This  observation,  however,  does  not  affect  the  value  of  any  inference  which 
may  be  drawn  fh)m  the  aspect  of  the  regions  in  question :  on  which  Schoemann 
(Anti^  JuriM  PubUei  Gntcorum,  p.  33.)  perhaps  justly  observes:  —  **Ceteram 
harum  omnium  inter  Grsciara  et  Asiam  insularum  ea  est  inter  se  et  versus  ol^ecta 
utrimque  littora  positio,  littorumque  ipsorum  ac  sinuum  ea  fkcles,  vix  ut  dubitari 
possit,  fuisse  quondam  contineutem  in  his  locis  terram  ingentibus  raotibus  con- 
cussam  et  disruptam,  ut  desiderent  alia  in  profundum  et  ingruentibus  aquis  mer- 
gerentur,  alia  sumrais  tantummodo  jugis  prominerent,  marique  undique  circumftiso 
insulie  flerent." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   EARLIEST   INHABITANTS   OF   GREECE. 

Causes  which  render  the  Subject  obscure,  —  The  Pelasgians,  — 
How  represented  by  Homer^  Herodotus^  ThucydideSy  and 
Strabo,  —  Traces  of  the  Pelasyians  in  Thessaly.  —  In 
Epirus.  —  In  Boeotia.  —  In  Peloponnesus^  especially  in  Ar- 
golis,  —  In  Achaia  and  Arcadia,  —  Pelasgian  Origin  of  the 
Arcadians.  —  Various  Names  of  the  Pelasgian  Tribes,  — 
The  Caucones.  —  The  Thracians,  —  Influence  of  the  Thra- 
dans  on  Greek  Poetry,  —  Asiatic  Pelasgians,  —  Opinions 
of  the  Greeks  as  to  the  Origin  of  the  earliest  Races,  — 
Course  of  the  Pelasgian  Migrations. — Relation  between  the 
Pelasgians  and  the  Greeks,  —  Observations  of  Herodotus  on 
the  Pelasgian  Language,  —  Language  of  the  Pelasgians  not 
wholly  foreign  to  the  Greeks,  —  Inference  from  the  Pelasgian 
Settlements  in  Italy,  —  Civilisation  of  the  Pelasgians,  — 
Legends  of  their  Savage  Condition.  —  Traditions  of  their 
familiarity  with  the  Arts  of  Life,  —  Monuments  of  the 
Pelasgians. 

All  we  know  about  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece,  causes 
is  derived  from  the  accounts  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  der^the""" 
These  accounts  relate  to  a  period  preceding  the  in-  *^^^*  ®^ 
troduction  of  letters,  and  to  races  more  or  less  foreign 
to  that  which  finally  gave  its  name  to  the  country. 
On  such  subjects  tradition  must  be  either  vague  and 
general,  or  filled  with  legendary  and  poetical  details. 
And  therefore  we  cannot  wonder  that,  in  the  present 
case,  our  curiosity  is  in  many  respects  entirely  dis- 
appointed, and  that  the  information  transmitted  to  us 
is  in  part  scanty  and  imperfect,  in  part  obscure  and 
confused.     If  we  only  listen  to  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients,  we  find  that  the  whole  amount 
of  our  knowledge  shrinks  into  a  very  narrow  compass : 
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^^^'  if  we  venture  beyond  this  limit,  we  pass  into  a  bound- 
\  y  t  less  field  of  conjecture,  where  every  step  must  be 
made  on  disputable  ground,  and  all  the  light  we  can 
obtain,  serves  less  to  guide  than  to  perplex  us.  There 
are,  however,  several  questions  relating  to  the  original 
population  of  Greece,  which  it  may  be  fit  to  ask, 
though  we  cannot  hope  for  a  completely  satisfactory 
answer ;  if  for  no  other  purpose,  at  least  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge.  This  is  the  main  end 
we  propose  in  the  following  inquiry ;  but  we  shall 
not  scruple  to  pursue  it,  even  where  we  are  conscious 
that  it  cannot  lead  to  any  certain  result,  so  far  a!s  we 
see  any  grounds  to  determine  our  opinion  on  the  most 
interesting  points  of  a  dark  and  intricate  subject. 

The  people  whom  we  call  Greeks — the  Hellenes — 
were  not,  at  least  under  this  name,  the  first  inhabit- 
ants of  Greece.     Many  names  have  been  recorded  of 
races  that  preceded  them  there,  which  they,  in  later 
times,  considered  as  barbarous,  or  foreign  in  language 
and  manners  to  themselves.     Among  these  names, 
The  Peias.    that  of  the  Pclasgiaus  claims  our  first  and  chief  at- 
*^**°*-         tention,  both  because  it  appears  to  have  been  by  far 
the  most  widely  spread,   and  because  it   continued 
longer  than  the  others — so  late  as  the  fourth  century 
before  our  era — to  be  applied  to  existing  races.     So 
that  on  the  notions  we  connect  with  it,  our  view  of 
the  ancient  state  of  Greece  must  mainly  depend,  and 
to  it  we  may  most  reasonably  look  for  the  fullest  and 
Howrepre-  clearest  information  the  case  admits  of.     Homer,  as 
Homcr^He.  ^^^  ^  Hcrodotus   and   Thucydides,  speaks  of  the 
rodotua,       Pclasgiaus  only  as  occupying  some  insulated  points, 
'^^'       and  those  not  in  the  continent  of  Greece,  but  in  Crete, 
and  Asia  Minor,  where  in  the  Trojan  war  they  side 
with  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks.     But  that  in 
earlier  times  they  were  widely  diff'used  in  Greece  it- 
self, is  established  by  unquestionable  evidence,  and  is 
confirmed  by  allusions  which  occur  in  the  Homeric 
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poems  to  their  ancient  seats.    We  even  meet  with  ex-     chap. 

pressions  in  ancient  writers,   which,  at  first  sight,  . 

seem  to  justify  the  supposition   that  the  whole  of 

Greece  was  once  peopled  by  Pelasgians.     "  All,"  says  and  stmbo. 

Strabo^,  "  are  pretty  well  agreed,  that  the  Pelasgians 
were  an  ancient  race,  which  prevailed  throughout  all 
Hellas,  and  especially  by  the  side  of  the  ^Eolians  in 
Thessaly : "  and  since  the  ^olians  were  commonly 
supposed  to  have  sprung  from  Deucalion,  who  first 
reigned  in  countries  westward  of  Thessaly,  while  the 
higher  antiquity  of  the  Pelasgians  was  universally  ad- 
mitted, this  statement  appears  in  substance  to  coincide 
with  that  of  Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  the  Pelasgians 
as  having  inhabited  the  country  in  his  time  called 
Hellas^,  and  anciently  Pelasgia.^  But  in  another 
passage,  where  he  observes  that  what  Hecat^us  had 
said  of  Peloponnesus — that  barbarians  inhabited  it 
before  the  Greeks — might  be  applied  to  nearly  the 
whole  of  Hellas,  Strabo  illustrates  his  meaning  by  a 
long  list  of  other  races,  which  he  seems  to  consider  as 
equally  ancient  and  equally  foreign  ^ ;  —  so  that  the 
prevalence  he  ascribes  to  the  Pelasgians  can  only  be 
understood  as  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  with 
which  it  is  spoken  of  by  Thucydides,  who  mentions 
them  as  the  tribe  which,  before  the  rise  of  the  Hellenes, 
had  spread  its  name  more  widely  than  any  other  over 
the  country.^  And  this  view  must  also  have  been 
that  of  Herodotus ;  since,  when  he  is  describing  the 
growth  of  the  Hellenic  nation  as  the  efiect  of  its 
union  with  the  Pelasgians,  he  adds,  that  it  received 
an  accession  from  many  other  barbarous  tribes.^ 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks 
regarded  the  Pelasgians  as  only  one,  though  the  most 
powerful,  among  the  races  anciently  settled  in  Greece. 
We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  if  we  inquire  into 

»  V.  2.  §  4.  •  VIU.  44.  '  n.  66 

*  VIL  p.  321.  *  I.  3.  •  I.  68. 
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CHAP,     the  particular  regions  occupied  by  the  Pelasgians  :  for 
t  we  then  find  that,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  they 

were  not  spread  uniformly  over  the  whole  of  Greece ; 
but  that,  while  in  some  districts  they  are  exclusively 
mentioned,  in  others  they  appear  among  a  crowd  of 
other  tribes,  and  that   in  others  again  no  trace  of 
them  seems   to  be  found.     If  we  approach  Greece 
from  the  north,  we  meet  with  the  first  distinct  evi- 
dence of  their  presence  on  the  eastern  side  of  Pindus 
in  Thessaly.     It  is  attested,  not  only  by  the  general 
voice   of  antiquity,  but  by  monuments  which  both 
prove  the  existence  of  the  people,  and  aflFord  some 
insight  into  their  character  and  condition.     A  dis- 
trict, or  a  town,  in  the  south-east  of  Thessaly,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  as   the  Pelasgian  Argos.^     The 
opinion  entertained  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  this 
Argos  was  a  part  of  the  great  Thessalian  plain,  one 
region  of  which  bore  the  name  of  Pelasgiotis  in  the 
latest  period  of  Greek  history,  is  confirmed  by  Strabo's 
remark,  that  the  word  Argos  signified  a  plain  in  the 
dialects  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia.^     In  the  richest 
portion  of  this  tract,  on   the  banks  of  the  Peneus, 
stood  one   of  the   many   cities  called   Larissa^  —  a 
word  which   was   perhaps  no   less   significant   than 
Argos,  and,  according  to  one  derivation,  may  have 
meant   a  fortress,   or  a  walled  town.     Most  of  the 
Larissas  known  to  have  been  founded  in  very  ancient 
Traces  of     timcs,  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  Pelasgians  ^ ;  and 
^ZIlT    ^^^^^  is  therefore  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Thessaly.     word  belonged  to  their  language,  and  for  considering 
it  as  an  indication  of  their  presence.     Beside  the  cele- 
brated city  on  the  Peneus,  there  were  two  other  towns 

'  n.  681.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  347.  'H  xcpl  Urivdhv  koX  ^tpfiow^Xas 
errraXia  TltficuryiKhy  "Apyos  iKixBrj. 

*  VIII.  p.  372.  "Apyoy  8i  koI  rh  itflHov  Kiyertu  irap^  ro7s  vtonipois^  imp*  'Ofi^ip^ 
8*  oW*  fi»a4  •  fidXiffra  V  olotn-cu  McuctBoyiKhy  koX  Berra\uchy  tlyai,  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Per.  419.     Ilay  o'xeSoi'  trt^ioy  icapaBdKAffaiov  "Apyos  4\4yero. 

*  A  list  of  them  is  given  by  Strabo,  ix.  p.  440.  Stcph.  Byi.  s.  v.  Raoul  Rochette, 
Col.  Gr.  i.  178. 
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of  the  same  name,  one  on  the  northern,  the  other  not  chap. 
far  from  the  southern  border  of  Thessaly ;  from  which 
it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  the  Pelasgians  once  possessed 
the  whole  country.  Yet  they  were  not  exclusively 
known  there  under  that  name  ;  for  we  find  the  people 
who  continued  in  after  ages  to  be  called  PerrhaBbians 
occupying  the  same  seats  in  the  earliest  times ;  and 
we  learn  that  Simonides  spoke  of  them  as  the  Pe- 
lasgian  part,  of  the  new  population  formed  by  the 
irruption  of  the  Lapiths  in  Thessaly.^  The  same 
therefore  may  have  been  the  case  with  other  tribes, 
of  which  it  is  not  expressly  recorded ;  as  it  probably 
was  with  the  Dolopes,  who,  as  well  as  the  Pelasgians, 
are  mentioned  as  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Scyros ;  and  the  Athamanes,  who  were  neighbours  of 
the  Perrhaebians,  and  like  them  were  expelled  by  the 
Lapiths-^  Beside  the  names  of  Argos  and  Larissa, 
another  occurs  in  Thessaly,  which  carries  us  back 
into  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  is  no  less  in- 
timately connected  with  the  Pelasgian  race.  Achilles, 
in  the  Ihad,  invokes  Jupiter  as  the  Dodoncean^  Pe- 
lasgian^ king ;  and  it  was  a  disputed  point  among  the 
ancients,  whether  the  Dodona  from  which  the  god 
derived  this  epithet  lay  in  Thessaly  or  in  Epirus.  The 
lUad  testifies  the  existence  of  a  Thessalian  Dodona  in 
the  land  of  the  Perrhaebians ;  and,  by  describing  a 
river  which  flowed  through  the  adjacent  region  as  a 
branch  of  the  infernal  Styx,  seems  plainly  to  mark 
this  Dodona  as  the  seat  of  a  worship  similar  to  that 
which  prevailed  in  Epirus,  the  mythical  realm  of 
Aidoneus ;  and  some  ancient  writers  maintained  that 
the  oracle  of  the  Pelasgian  Jupiter  had  been  trans- 
planted from  Thessaly  ^  to  the  Thesprotian  Dodona. 
If,  according  to  the  more  common  opinion,  which 

•  IX.  p.  441. 

*  Stnbo,  ix.  p.  442. 
'  Either  from  Dodona  (or  Bodona),    Fragm.   Stepb.  Byi.   AwSctfny,   or  from 

Scotussa.     Strabo,  vii. 
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^^u.^'     ^^  supported  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle  ^  Homer 
^  spoke   of  the  western  Dodona  as  sacred  to  the  Pe- 

lasgian  god,  the  Iliad  would  contain  the  earliest 
inEpinw.  allusion  to  the  abode  of  the  Pelasgians  in  Epirus. 
That  this  country  was  one  of  their  most  ancient  seats, 
and  that  the  Thesprotian  Dodona  belonged  to  them, 
is  universally  admitted.  Yet  the  race  described  in 
the  Iliad,  as  dwelling  round  the  sanctuary,  was  called 
by  a  different  name ;  they  were  the  Hellij  or  Selli  : 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  not  merely  the  ministers 
of  the  temple,  but  a  considerable  tribe  ;  for  they  oc- 
cupied a  region  named,  no  doubt  from  them,  Hellopia.^ 
Another  people,  whom  Aristotle  places  along  with  the 
Helli,  "  in  the  parts  about  Dodona  and  the  Achelous," 
were  the  Greed;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
race,  from  which  the  Italian  name  of  the  Hellenes 
has  been  transmitted  through  the  Roman  into  the 
modem  European  languages,  must  have  been  exten- 
sively spread.  We  find  the  Pelasgians,  however,  dis- 
tinctly connected  with  a  third  people,  who  are  said  to 
have  ruled  over  all  Epirus  before  it  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Molossians  —  the  Chaones:  they  are 
described,  like  the  SeUi,  as  interpreters  of  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter,  and  Chaonia  is  called  Pelasgian.^  But  if 
we  pursue  our  inquiry  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
into  Greece,  we  immediately  lose  sight  of  the  Pe- 
lasgians :  in  ^tolia  and  Acamania,  the  earliest  known 
inhabitants  bear  different  names,  as  Leleges^  Taphtans, 
Teleboans^  Curetes.  So  too  after  leaving  Thessaly,  as 
we  proceed  southward,  we  meet  with  no  Pelasgians 
n  Bojotia.    before  we  come  into  Boeotia.    Here  their  name  occurs 

»  Meteor,  L  14. 

■  Strabo,  vii.  Welcker,  Ueber  eine  Kretische  Kolonie  in  Theben,  p.  30.,  observes 
that  Ufkaayoi  or  IltKdyoyts  (for  TliAayoi)  signifying  the  iilustrious,  is  most  pro- 
bably only  another  form  of  'EAAorc;  and  TliKo^lf ;  and,  having  illustrated  his  pro- 
position by  a  number  of  examples,  concludes  with  the  remark  :  "  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  forms  'LKoSy  'EXAof,  •EAAiji',  "EAoj,  "EAa^.'EXfluros  or'E^oyos  (in  Tlt^dywy, 
as  well  as  in  24Xayos^  in  Crete  XdXayoSf  Paus.  viil.  4.  8.)  and  *E\€ury6s,  have  all 
one  origin. 

*  Strabo,  vU.     Steph.  Byi.  XooWo. 
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leed,  but  only  as  one  among  a  great  number  of     chap. 
rbarous  tribes,  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  country ;  . 

1  the  way  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  seems  to 
ply  that  they  gained  a  footing  here  after  the  rest. 
{(Botia,  it  is  said,  was  first  inhabited  by  barbarians, 
fies,  and  TemmiceSj  and  LelegeSj  and  Hyantes. 
:erward  the  Phoenicians,  the  followers  of  Cadmus, 
k  possession  of  it ;  and  his  descendants  continued 
stars  of  neariy  all  Boeotia,  till  they  were  dislodged, 
^t  by  the  expedition  of  the  Epigoni  from  Argos, 
1  afterwards .  again  by  the  Thracians  and  Pe- 
gians."  These  Pelasgians,  according  to  Ephorus, 
re  driven  out  of  Boeotia  into  Attica  by  a  revolu- 
a,  which  Thucydides  places  sixty  years  after  the 
ojjan  war.^ 

But  Attica,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  had  long  in  Attica. 
ore  this  event  been  peopled  by  Pelasgians.  Ac- 
ding  to  his  view,  the  Athenians  of  his  own  day 
re  a  Pelasgian  race,  which  had  been  settled  in  Attica 
m  the  earliest  times,  and  had  undergone  no  change, 
!ept  by  successively  receiving  new  names,  and  by 
)pting  a  new  language.  "  The  Athenians,"  he 
s,  "  when  the  Pelasgians  were  in  possession  of  the 
mtry  now  called  Hellas,  were  Pelasgians,  named 
anai ;  but  under  the  reign  of  Cecrops  they  were 
led  Cecropidce :  when  Erechtheus  succeeded  to  the 
igdom,  they  changed  this  name  for  that  of  Athe- 
ns ;  and  when  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  became  their 
Qeral,  they  took  the  name  of  lonians."  This  is  in- 
sd,  strictly  speaking,  a  history  only  of  Athens  ;  but 
evidently  includes  that  of  Attica  ;  and  we  perceive 
it  the  same  distinction,  which  we  have  already  so 
i^uently  met  with,  between  the  name  and  the  blood 
the  people.  As  in  Thessaly  there  were  Pelasgians 
10  were  called  Perrha^bians,  and  perhaps  likewise 
slopes,  and   Athamanes,  as  in  Epirus  they  were 

*  Stnbo,  ix.  i>.  401. 
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CHAP,     called  Selli,  Chaones,  and  apparently  also  Grseci ;  so, 
«  in  Attica,  no  period  is  mentioned  during  which  the 

name  of  Pelasgians  prevailed,  though  Herodotus  holds 
it  unquestionable  that  the  Athenians  always  belonged 
to  that  nation.  There  was  indeed  a  people  which 
dwelt  for  a  time  in  Attica,  and  was  known  there  by 
the  name  of  Pelasgians,  or  Pelargians.  A  monument 
of  their  presence  was  preserved  to  the  latest  times,  in 
the  Pelasgian  wall  with  which  the  citadel  of  Athens 
was  fortified.  But  they  were  strangers  who,  as  He- 
rodotus says^,  became  neighbours  to  the  Athenians, 
and  received  a  portion  of  land  as  the  price  of  their 
services  in  building  the  wall.  According  to  Ephorus, 
they  were  the  same  Pelasgians  who  were  driven  out 
of  Boeotia  after  the  Trojan  war ;  and  Pausanias  found 
some  reasons  for  belie\ing  that  they  had  migrated 
from  Acamania,  and  that  they  were  originally  Sicels^ ; 
whether  he  meant  by  this,  that  their  more  ancient 
seats  lay  in  Sicily,  or  Italy,  or  Epirus,  is  doubtful : 
but  it  looks  as  if  this  tribe  were  only  called  Pelasgians, 
because  it  was  not  known  to  what  race  they  more 
particularly  belonged. 
inPeiopon-  In  Pelopouncsus,  as  in  the  north  of  Greece,  the 
p^iytn  Pelasgians  appear  to  be  confined  to  particular  regions, 
-^^^  though  Acusilaus^,  and  after  him  Ephorus*,  said  that 
the  whole  was  once  called  Pelasgia.  That  they  were 
anciently  predominant  in  the  peninsula,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  opinion  which  prevailed  among  the 
ancients,  that  it  was  the  part  of  Greece  from  which 
they  issued  to  overpower  the  rest :  there  is  however 
no  express  evidence  that  they  ever  occupied  any  other 

*  II.  p.  51.  Kruse,  Hellas,  i.  p.  416.,  overlooking  the  word  iyivovro  in  this 
passage,  represents  these  Pelasgians  as  a  part  of  the  original  population  of  Attica ; 
whereas  Herodotus  agrees  with  Ephorus  and  Pausanias  in  describing  them  as 
strangers. 

*  IL  23.  3. 

'  Tsetses  ad  Lycophr.  177.  Kaerk  *kKowri\aov  koI  IIcAcury^s,  &^'  ou  ^  IleAcH 
mvyiiffov  x^P^  M^XP*  ^apvaMas  fcal  Aapifftrns  Ilthttayia  iKXiiBri,  and  Apollod. 
iL  1.  1.     IlcXflurybs,  &^*  ot  KXJiOrjyau  robs  r^y  n(\oir6vyn<roy  ohcovvras  TltKeuryo^s. 

*  Strabo,  v.  p.  337. 
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districts  than  Argolis,  Achaia,  and  Arcadia.     Argolis     chap. 
was  not  less  celebrated  as  a  Pelasgian  country  than  . 
Thessaly.     There  they  founded  a  Larissa,  which  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  all  the 
cities  so  called :  hence  it  was  said  to  have  been  named  . 
after  Larissa^  the  daughter  of  Pelasgus  :  and  the  ad- 
jacent territory,  which,  like  the  Thessalian  plain,  was 
called  Argos,  and  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Achaian, 
was  considered  by  many  ancient  authors  as  the  mother 
country  of  the  whole  Pelasgian  nation.^     This  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  deliberately  adopted  by  ^Eschylus, 
who,  in  one  of  his  tragedies^,  introduces  Pelasgus, 
king  of  Argos,  claiming  for  the  people  named  after 
him  a  vast  territory,  extending  northward  as  far  as 
the  Strymon.     The  mention  of  the  Dodonaean  moun- 
tains, the  Perrhaebians,  and  Pseonians,  in  the  poet's 
description,  seems  to  imply  that,  according  to  his  view, 
which  is  expressed  far  too  accurately  to  be  ascribed 
to  poetical  licence,  the  name  of  Pelasgians  might  be 
properly  applied  to  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  Epirus,  and  Macedonia.    Yet  he  imdoubtedly 
knew  that  many  races  of  other  names  existed  in  those 
countries  during  the  same  period  to  which  he  refers 
the  dominion  of  the  Pelasgians.     In  Achaia,  as  in  in  Achida, 
Attica,  according  to  a  tradition  which  Herodotus  says 
was  current  throughout  Greece,  the  first  settlers  were 
Pelasgians,  and  they  were  only  named  lonians  after 
Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  came  among  them :  they  had 
before  been  called  simply  jEgialeans^  coastmen^  as  the 
most  ancient  name  of  the  country  was  ^gialus^  or  the 
Coast.^     Combined  with  this  testimony,  the  names  of 
Larissa,   and  the  river  Larisus,  which  formed  the 

'  Dion.  HaL  L  17.     Steph.  Bys.  Uaf^ta, 

'  SuppUcci,  246 — 255.  Welcker,  JEsch.  TrilogU,  p.  39,3.  observes  that  Pelasgus 
k  la  signification  equivalent  to  Oelanor  (i.  e.  'Exilvwp,  as  it  is  written  by  a  Scholiast 
toE  L  42.),  the  name  given  by  ApoUodorus  (ii.  1.  8.)  and  Pausanias  (ii.  16.  1.) 
to  the  hospitable  king.  See  the  passage  quoted  from  another  work  of  Welcker's  in 
a  preceding  note. 

'  Compare  Herod,  vii.  94.  and  Pausan.  vii.  1.  1. 
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CHAP,     boundary  between  Elis  and  Achaia,  may  be  regarded 
as  indications  of  the  same  fact^;  and  the  tradition, 
that  agriculture  was  first  introduced  into  Achaia  from 
Attica  by  Triptolemus,  points  toward  the  same  result.^ 
'SSl  ^"*"    Arcadia  was  so  celebrated  as  a  Pelasgian  land,  that  it 
disputed  the  honour  of  being  the  mother  country  of 
the  whole  nation  with  Argolis :  and  even  the  authors 
who  preferred  the  title  of  the  Argive  Pelasgians,  did 
not  deny  that  the  Arcadians  were,  at  least,  younger 
members  of  the  same  family.     Ephorus,  tracing  the 
origin  of  the  nation  to  Arcadia,  followed  the  authority 
of  Hesiod,  who  had  spoken  of  Lycaon,  the  son  of 
Pelasgus,  as  the  father  of  six  sons.^     Later  mytho- 
logers    attributed   a  more    numerous   offspring    to 
Lycaon ;  and  according  to  their  system,  each  of  the 
Lycaonids  became  the  foimder  of  a  city,  or  the  father 
of  a  people.^     The  names  of  these  heroes  are  indeed 
all  fictitious ;  but  they  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities  and  regions  which  correspond  to  them,  were 
conceived  to  be   connected  together  by   a   national 
afiinity,  for  which  no  expression  could  be  found  more 
suitable  than  to  call  them  descendants  of  Pelasgus  : 
and  though  the  authors  may  have  been    sometimes 
mistaken  on  this  point,   still  their  opinion  deserves 
respect,  wherever  it  is  consistent  with  the  general 
peiiflgitn     tenor  of  tradition.     We  must  therefore  believe,  that 
ttw*?raf.     it  ^^^  ^^^^  founded  with  regard  to  the  Arcadians 
**«»•         themselves,  and  that  they  were,  not  indeed  the  pos- 
terity  of    Pelasgus,   but   a   Pelasgian    people :    for 
Herodotus  also  calls  the  Arcadians  who  joined  the 
Ionian  migration,  Pelasgians.^      An   important  in- 
ference seems  to  flow  from  the  fact ;  since  the  Arca- 
dians, so  far  as  history  is  able  to  trace  them,  were 
always  in  possession  of  the  same  country,  and  never- 
theless were  held  no  less  genuine  members  of  the 

»  Strabo,  ix.  p.  440.  •  Paus.  vi!.  18.  2.  »  Strabo,  v.  p.  22 J. 

*  Paus.  viil.  3.  1.  »  I.  146. 
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Hellenic  body  than  the  Dorians  or  lonians.  This  has  chap. 
led  a  modern  author,  who  separates  the  Pelasgians  > 
\fiBry  widely  from  the  Greeks,  to  deny  the  identity  of 
the  Pelasgians  with  the  Arcadians,  and  to  believe 
that  they  were  only  settled  in  a  part  of  Arcadia; 
that  they  were  a  people  totally  distinct  from  the  ori- 
ginal Arcadians ;  and  that  the  band  of  Pelasgian 
emigrants  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  may  have  been 
the  last  renmant  of  their  race  in  the  region  which  has 
generally  been  considered  as  one  of  their  principal 
seats.^  We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  inquire, 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  this  conjecture. 
But  we  may  here  observe,  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  names  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  argument  in 
its  favour.  Homer  indeed,  though  he  speaks  of  Pe- 
las^ans  in  Crete  and  Asia,  does  not  call  the  Arcadians 
by  that  name.  But  neither  does  he  call  the  Selli 
about  Dodona,  Pelasgians ;  though  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  tradition,  as  well  as  to  probability,  to 
suppose  that  the  Pelasgians  had,  before  the  poet's 
age,  been  deprived  of  their  oracle.  The  review  we 
have  just  taken  of  the  Pelasgian  settlements  in 
Greece,  appears  inevitably  to  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  name  Pelasgians  was  a  general  one,  like  that 
of  Saxons,  Franks,  or  Alemanni ;  but  that  each  of 
the  Pelasgian  tribes  had  also  one  peculiar  to  itself.^ 
We  shall  even  find  ground  for  believing  that  the 
nation  was  once  spread  much  more  widely  than  the 
name :  but  at  all  events  we  cannot  be  sure  that,  in 

*  Knue,  HeBtu,  L  p.  428. ;  but  erroneously  referring  to  Herod,  vii.  94.,  and 
Main,  p.  462.  note. 

'  G.  Hermann  (  Ueber  daa  Wuen  und  die  Behandlung  der  Mythologte.  Ein 
Brief  an  Creuxer,  p.  58. )  comes  to  a  similar  conclusion,  but  in  a  very  different 
tense,  and  fhxn  different  premises.  He  supposes  the  name  to  signify  foreign 
•ritkrBj  and  to  have  been  given  to  many  different  races ;  and  thus,  **  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  name  had  become  a  proper  name,  to  have  occasioned  the  belief, 
that  all  these  different  populations  composed  one  distinct  race."  "  The  case  is  the 
ome,**  be  observes,  **  with  the  Sclavonic  populations,  if  it  is  true  that  the  name 
Shttm  signilles  settlers  :'* — an  etymology  as  questionable  as  that  which  he  assigns 
to  the  name  Pelasgians.  Welcker*s  explanation  of  the  latter  name  comes  nearer 
to  the  roost  probable  derivation  of  the  other.     Dobrowsky's  Stavin,  P*  16. 
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gian  tribes. 


every  instance,  both  the  general  and  the  particular 
name  of  each  tribe  have  been  preserved :  it  is  much 
more  probable  that,  in  the  numberless  migrations  and 
revolutions  which  took  place  in  the  period  we  are 
now  considering,  either  one  or  the  other  has  often 
been  lost :  and,  therefore,  if  we  inquire  into  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Pelasgians  and  the  other  barbarous 
tribes  by  which  Greece  is  said  to  have  been  anciently 
peopled,  their  names  alone  cannot  guide  us  to  any 
safe  conclusion ;  and  whenever  we  decide  the  question 
without  any  other  grounds,  we  shall  be  as  much  in 
danger  of  separating  kindred  races,  as  of  confounding 
those  which  were  most  foreign  to  each  other. 

All  that  we  can  venture  to  say  of  these  obscure 
tribes  is,  that,  so  far  as  tradition  affords  us  any  in- 
sight into  their  national  affinities,  they  appear  to  be 
connected  with  the  Pelasgians,  and  that  we  can  dis- 
cover no  argument,  except  the  diversity  of  names,  to 
exclude  the  conjecture  that  they  were  all  branches 
of  the  same  stock.  This  conjecture  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  general  statements  of  many  ancient 
authors,  some  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
concerning  the  prevalence  of  the  Pelasgians  in  Greece  : 
it  expresses  the  same  view  which  we  should  have 
been  led  to  form,  if  we  had  no  other  information,  by 
the  poetical  description  of  ^schylus :  and  if  it  is  at 
variance  with  those  accounts  in  which  a  variety  of 
barbarous  races  is  spoken  of,  the  misconception  it 
attributes  to  the  historians  whom  it  appears  to  con- 
tradict is  so  natural,  and  so  common,  that  it  detracts 
little  from  their  authority.  But  as  it  is  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  most  modem  writers,  and  especially  of 
one  who  has  thrown  more  light  than  any  other  on 
this  subject  ^  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  point  out 
some  of  the  indications  that  suggest  it. 

Among  the   barbarians    mentioned  as   the    most 

*  Nlebuhr»  note  67.  in  the  third  edition  of  his  History  of  Rome. 


cones. 
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ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  there  are  several  tribes,     chap. 

II 
as  the   Boeotian    Hectenes,   Temmices,   Aones,   and  . 

flyantes,  of  whom  our  knowledge  goes  no  farther  than 
their  names;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  build  a  con- 
jecture about  them  on  the  tradition  that  two  of  them 
had  migrated  firom  Sunimn  in  Attica^,  and  that  a 
third  finally   settled  in  Phocis   and  iEtolia.^      But 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Caucones,  who   once  occupied   a  great  part  of  the  The  cau- 
westem  side  of  Peloponnesus,  where  a  remnant  of 
them  long  continued  to  bear  that  name,  were  a  Pelas- 
gian  race,  as  some  ancient  authors  held  them  to  be.® 
This  was,  undoubtedly,  the  view  of  the  writer  who 
reckoned  Caucon  among  the  sons  of  Lycaon,  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  legends  which  connect  a  person  of 
the  same  name  with  the  religion  of  Eleusis,  which  he 
is  said  to  have  introduced  into  Messenia,  during  the 
reign  of  the  first  king.*     A  similar  conclusion  is  that 
which  most  readily  offers  itself  with  regard  to  the 
Leleges,  who  occur  very  often  in  the  traditions  re- 
lating to  the  early  state  of  Greece,  but  are  exhibited 
under  many  totally  different,  and  almost  contradictory 
aspects^     In  the  Iliad,  they  appear  as  auxiliaries  of 
the  Trojans:  their  king  Altes  is  Priam's  father-in- 
law  ;  and  they  inhabit  a  town  called  Pedasus,  at  the 
foot  of  Ida.     Strabo  relates,  that  they  once  occupied 
the  whole  of  Ionia,  together  with  the  Carians,  who 
were  so  blended  with  them,  that  the  two  races  were 
often  confoimded.     In  many  parts  of  Caria  however, 
and  in  the  territory  of  Miletus,  the  fortresses  and 
sepulchres  of  the  Leleges  were  distinguished  at  a  very 
late  period^;  and  the  Carian  town  of  Pedasa,  Strabo 
sap,  was  named  by  them.®     They  were  the  earliest 

'  Stnbo,  ix.  p.  401.  *  Paus.  x.  35.  5.    Strabo,  x.  p.  464. 

*  Stnbo,  zlL  p.  642.  *  Paus.  iv.  1.  5. 

'  Strabo,  tU.  p.  321.     *Ey  rg  MiAiytrff  AcXfywv  itaroiKleu  KiytarBol  rtpos,  voA- 
Aaxov  9k  Tiff  Ko^of  rdipovt  A»\tymy  icai  iff6fupra  ffnifut,  AffAf)'ia  KoXoCfuycu 
'XIIL  p.  611. 
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CHAP,     known  inhabitants  of  Samos,  where  they  were  said  to 
,  have   founded  the  most  ancient  temple  of  Her^,  a 

Pelasgian  goddess.^  According  to  Herodotus^,  the 
Carians  were  called  Leleges,  while  they  possessed  the 
islands  of  the  ^Egean.  It  is  clear  however  both  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Carians  themselves,  and  from  all 
other  traces,  that  the  two  nations  were  quite  distinct  in 
their  origin,  so  that  the  Leleges  were  held  in  bondage 
by  the  Carians^ ;  and  perhaps  Herodotus  only  meant 
to  signify  that  they  were  confounded  together  in  the 
islands,  which  he  elsewhere  says  were  peopled,  before 
the  Ionian  migration,  by  a  Pelasgian  race.'*  This 
accidental  intermixture  of  the  Leleges  and  Carians 
was  probably  the  foundation  of  the  Megarian  tradi- 
tion, that,  in  the  twelfth  generation  after  Car,  Lelex 
came  over  from  Egypt  to  Megara,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  people.^  A  grandson  of  this  Lelex  is  said  to 
have  led  a  colony  of  the  Megarian  Leleges  into  Mes- 
senia,  where  they  foimded  Pylus,  and  remained  till 
they  were  driven  out  by  Neleus  and  the  Pelasgians 
from  lolcus,  and  took  possession  of  the  Elean  Pylus.^ 
The  presence  of  Leleges  in  Messenia  seems  to  be  at- 
tested by  the  name  of  the  "  vine-cherishing  Pedasus," 
which  occurs  among  the  seven  flourishing  towns,  "  all 
near  the  sea  at  the  extremity  of  Pylus,"  ofiered  by 
Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Laconian  traditions  spoke  of  a  Lelex,  the  first  native 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  soil,  from  whom  the  land  was 
called  Lelegia,  and  the  people  Leleges ;  and  the  son 

>  Athen.  xv.  p.  672.  •  I.  p.  171. 

'  AtheoKUS,  vi  c.  101.  See  Philolog.  Museum,  i.  p.  110.  Soldan,  in  a  paper 
on  the  Cariatu  and  Leleges,  in  Welcker  and  Nacke's  Rheini$ch,  Mtuewn,  iiL  p.  226., 
has  come  to  a  similar  conclusion  as  to  the  distinct  origin,  and  the  earliest  known 
seats,  of  the  two  races.  But  when  he  adds,  that  they  were  no  more  nearly  akin  to 
the  Pelasgian  fiimily  than  to  each  other,  we  need  much  stronger  arguments  than 
those  which  he  has  produced,  p.  105.  Schoeman,  jintiq.  J.  P.  Grcec.  p.  40.,  is  not 
convinced  that  there  was  much  difference  between  them.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
Justly  regards  the  Leleges  as  not  more  foreign  to  the  Hellenes  than  the  Pelasgians 
were  (p.  45.),  and  he  had  just  before  observed,  p.  42.,  **  Hellenes  quos  Pelasgine 
stirpis  fuisse  viz  dubitari  posse  videtur." 

*  VU.  95.  »  Pans.  i.  39.  6.  •  Paus.  iv.  36.  I. 
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of  this  Lelex  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of 
Ifessenia — the  same  in  whose  reign  Caucon  was 
related  to  have  introduced  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
there.^ 

If  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  in  the  islands,  and  in  the  Leiegw. 
south  of  Greece,  the  Leleges  appear  so  intermixed 
with  the  Carians  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them, 
'm  the  north  of  Greece  they  present  the   aspect  of 
a  genuine  Hellenic  race.     Aristotle  seems  to  have 
thought  that  their  original  seat  was  on  the  western 
coast  of  Acamania,  or  in  the  Leucadian  peninsula; 
for  there,  according  to  him,  reigned  a  Lelex,  the  first 
child  of  the  soil ;  from  whom  descended  the  Teleboans, 
the  same  people  who  are  celebrated  in  the  Odyssey 
under  the  name  of  Taphians.      Aristotle  likewise 
regarded  them  as  of  the  same  blood  with  the  Locrians : 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  followed  the  authority  of 
Hesiod,  who  spoke  of  them  as  the  first  men  that 
sprang  from  the  stones  with  which  Deucalion  re- 
peopled  the  earth  after  the  deluge,  and  as  the  subjects 
of  Locrus.^    Accordingly  they  are  reckoned  among 
the  forces  with  which  Deucalion  expelled  the  Pelas- 
gians  from  Thessaly.^     These  western  Leleges  were, 
according  to  Aristotle,  the  same  who  occupied  Me- 
gara;  so  that  he  seems  to  reject  the   story  of  the 
Egyptian  colony ;  and  thus,  if  we  inspected  their  sup- 
posed wanderings  very  closely,  we  should  have  to 
explain  how  the  Leleges,  who  drove  the  Pelasgians 
finom  lolcus,  happened  to  be  found  by  them  in  Pylus, 
when  they  took  refuge  there.     But  the  real  question 
is,  how  far  the  traditions  concerning  the  Leleges  in 
the  nopth-west  of  Greece,  and  those  of  the  iEgean, 
relate  to  the  same  people.     For  the  Asiatic  side  of 
their  history  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  their  settle- 
ments in  Asia  either  preceded  the  revolutions  by 

I  Pftui.  Ui.  1.  1.,  iv.  1.  1.  and  6.  *  Strabo,  vU.  p.  321,  322. 

»  Dion.  H.  L  17. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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CHAP,  which  the  Hellenic  name  became  prevalent  in  Thes- 
saly,  or  were  an  effect  of  them.  We  gain  little  light 
by  finding  Teleboaa  enmnerated  among  the  posterity 
of  the  Arcadian  Pelasgus  by  Apollodorus.  Strabo 
himself  considered  them  not  only  as  a  wandering,  but 
as  a  mixed  race,  and  seems  to  have  been  half  in« 
clined  to  believe  that  their  name  was  fonned  to  express 
this.  Yet  Hesiod,  on  whose  verses  he  grounds  his 
conjecture,  can  only  have  meant  to  allude  to  their 
high  antiquity.  It  is  however  very  probable,  that 
their  name  either  was  at  first  descriptive,  and  was 
applied  to  many  independent  tribes  ;  or,  having 
originally  belonged  to  one,  was  gradually  extended  to 
others  that  were  connected  with  it  by  their  fortunes, 
or,  as  was  the  case  between  the  Taphians  and  the 
Leleges  of  the  Mgesxij  resembled  it  in  their  habits. 
But  however  this  be,  the  result  to  which  our  inquiry 
leads  is,  that  they  may  safely  be  regarded  as  allied 
either  to  the  Pelasgians  or  the  Hellenes  —  that  is,  in 
a  certain  degree,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  to 
both. 

TheTiura-  We  perccivc  sufficient  groundsi  for  a  similar  con- 
clusion as  to  the  ThracianSy  who  are  numbered  among 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Bceotia.  They  are  indeed 
represented  as  sharing  the  possession  of  the  country 
with  the  Pelasgians ;  but  if  the  view  we  have  taken  of 
the  Pelasgians  does  not  deceive  us,  this  tradition  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  close  affinity  between  these 
two  races,  and  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  consider 
the  one  as  a  branch  of  the  other,  or  both  as  springing 
from  a  common  stock.  These  Boeotian  Thracians  were 
undoubtedly  distinguished^  not  only  by  their  name, 
but  by  a  very  peculiar  character,  from  the  other  Pe- 
lasgian  tribes ;  but  their  relation  to  the  Greeks  appears 
to  have  been  very  similar  to  that  of  those  Pelasgians 
who  were  most  properly  so  called.  Whether  they 
were  also  in  any  degree  related  to  the  people  who  are 
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faiown  to  U8  by  the  name  of  Thracians  in  later  ages, 
is  a  question  the  more  difficult,  as  the  population  of 
Thrace  underwent  great  changes  during  the  period  in 
which  that  of  Greece  was  shifting,  and  even  after  the 
latter  had  finally  settled ;  and  it  is  not  clear,  either 
how  far  the  tribes  which  are  said  to  have  migrated 
from  Thrace  into  Asia  Minor,  and  to  have  established 
themselves  there  under  various  names  —  as  Mysians, 
Bithynians,  Mariandynians  —  were  allied  to  the  sub- 
sequent possessors  of  their  European  seats,  or  these 
among  one  another.    It  is  possible  that  the  Doloncians 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  who  sent  envoys  to  the 
Delphic  oracle  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  were  but 
very  remotely  connected  with  their  fierce  neighboursy 
the  Apsinthians,  who  sacrificed  their  captives  with 
peculiar  rites  to  their  god  Pleistorus^ :  and  there  seem 
to  be  still  stronger  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Boeo- 
tian and  Phocian  Thracians  had  nothing  but  the  name 
in  common  with  the  subjects  of  Teres,  the  founder  of 
the  Odrysian  monarchy,  whom  Thucydides  deemed  it 
necessary,  for  the  information  of  Athenian  readers, 
expressly  to  distinguish  from  the  mythical  Tereus,  the 
king  of  Danlis,  and  the  husband  of  Procne.*    Strabo 
observes,  that  the  worship  of  the  Muses  on  mount* 
Helicon,  and  the  cave  there  dedicated  to  the  Leibe- 
thrian  Nymphs,  proved  that  this  region  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  Thracians,  and  that  these  Thracians  were 
Pierians,  —  the  people  who  consecrated  the  land  of 
Pieria  at  the  northern  foot  of  Olympus,  and  Leibe- 
thrum,  and  Pimpleia,  to  the  same  Powers.*  But  it  does 
not  appear  why  the  Pierians  are  called  Thracians:  for 
Homer  describes  Thrace  as  beginning  far  from  Pieria ; 
80  that  Her^,  when  she  descends  from  the  Thessalian 
Olympus  to  seek  Lemnos,  lights  upon  Pieria,   and 
Emathia,  before  she  bounds  toward  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  the  Thracians.*   The  Pierians  may  have  been 

•  Herod.  Ix.  119.  •  H.  29.  •  Strabo,  ix.  p.  410.  *  K  rlv.  226. 

E  2 
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CHAP,     the  genuine  Thracians,  from  whom  the  name   was 

.  extended  to  the  foreign  tribes  that  surrounded  them^; 

or,  if  they  migrated  from  the  north  to  the  land  at  the 

foot  of  Oljnnpus,  they  may  have  brought  with  them  a 

name  derived  from  the  seats  they  had  left. 

Influence  of      Thouffh  the  Bceotiau  Thracians  belong  to  a  mythical 

the  Thn^  . 

cuuis  on      period,  and  none  of  the  legends  relating  to  them  can 
Greek  poe-    q\q]^  to  bc  cousidcrcd  as  historical  traditions,  still 

try. 

their  existence,  and  their  affinity  with  the  northern 
Pierians,  are  well  attested;  and  the  same  evidence 
that  proves  these  points,  justifies  us  in  attributing 
several  important  consequences  to  their  presence  in 
Greece.  The  worship  of  the  Muses,  which  is  uniformly 
acknowledged  to  have  been  peculiar  to  them,  though 
it  arose  out  of  the  same  view  of  nature  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  many  popular  creeds,  appears  to  have 
afforded  a  groundwork  for  the  earliest  stage  of  in- 
tellectual culture  among  the  Greeks.  The  belief  that 
the  invisible  deities  who  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  caves 
and  fountains,  loved  music  and  song,  and  could  dis- 
pense the  inspiration  by  which  the  human  voice  was 
modulated  to  tuneftil  numbers,  implies  a  disposition 
to  poetry,  and  some  experience  of  its  effects.  This 
connection  between  a  popular  form  of  religion,  and 
the  first  strivings  of  poetical  genius,  does  not  indeed 
warrant  any  conclusion  as  to  the  character  they 
assumed,  or  afford  a  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
earliest  poetry  of  Greece  was  distinguished  from  that 
of  a  later  period,  by  being  exclusively  dedicated  to 
religious  subjects.  But  it  is  probable  enough,  that 
the  Greek  oracles  owed  their  origin  to  this  source, 
even  if  that  of  Delphi  was  not  founded  by  the  Pierian 
Thracians,  —  the  tribe  which  seems  to  have  combined 
the  various  elements  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  to 

*  This  case  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  JEtoUans,  a  genuine  Hellenic  race 
which  in  course  of  time  imparted  its  name,  together  with  a  certain  degree  of 
civilisation,  to  a  number  of  tribes  which  were  very  remote  from  it  in  their  origin. 
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lave  moulded  them  nearly  into  the  form  they  present     chap. 
in  the  Homeric  poems.^     A  later  age  indeed  forged  . 

Dames  perhaps,  as  well  as  works,  of  ancient  Thracian 
bards,  which  may  have  been  utterly  unknown  to 
Homer  and  his  contemporaries.  But  though  he  never 
speaks  of  Orpheus  or  Mussbus,  he  has  preserved  the 
memory  of  the  Thracian  Thamjrris,  the  rival  of  the 
Muses,  whose  fate  was  undoubtedly  the  theme  of  a 
very  ancient  legend;  and  he  has  thus  placed  the 
general  character  of  the  people  on  which  this  and 
nimiberless  others  were  founded,  beyond  dispute.  If 
however  it  is  admitted  that  the  Thracians  exerted 
such  an  influence  as  has  been  ascribed  to  them  on  the 
poetry  and  the  religion  of  Greece^  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that  they  can  have  been  separated 
from  the  countrymen  of  Homer,  by  so  broad  a  cleft 
as  the  ambiguity  of  their  name  suggested  to  the 
Greeks,  who  termed  them,  as  well  as  the  Pelasgians, 
barbarians.  And  hence,  in  their  case  at  least,  there 
is  no  room  for  a  suspicion  that  the  distinction  has 
been  artificially  disguised,  and  that  the  significant 
local  names,  from  which  Strabo  drew  his  proof  of 
their  Pierian  origin,  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  were 
substituted  for  others  of  the  same  meaning  in  their 
barbarous  tongue. 

Pelasgians,  as  we  have  already  observed,  appear  in  Ariatic  p*- 
the  niad  among  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Trojans.     From 
later  evidence  we  learn  that  they  were  scattered  over 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  nearly  in  the  same 
seats  as  the  Leleges ;  and  three  ancient  towns  in  this 

'  Madler,  Protegomeiia,  s.  e.  w.  M.  p.  219.,  thinks  that  this  may  be  inferred 
from  the  tiD|^  Act,  that  the  Pierian  Olympus,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  gods,  gives 
the  Miset  thefar  epithet  in  Homer  and  Heslod.  The  reader  should,  however,  coro- 
ptie  the  two  leading  passages  on  this  sulgect,  Paus.  ix.  29.  3.,  Strabo,  ix.  p.  410., 
(m  which  Mueller  has  commented  in  his  Orchomenus,  p.  381.  foIL  An  English 
tnnslatioo  of  Mueller's  very  valuable  Proieffomena  has  just  appeared,  under  the 
title  MSIkr*a  Seientifie  Mythology,  tratulated  by  J.  Ltitch,  in  which  the  passage 
above  Rferred  to  will  be  found,  p.  159.  There  is  an  Appendix  containing  a  trans- 
htioa  of  an  Eany  of  Mueller's  on  Orion,  ftom  the  Rheinitchet  Mtueum,  and  of  a 
vaD  piece,  the  ffyperborei§ch-Roemi9ehe  Studienfuier  Archtedogie, 
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CHAP,     tract  bore  the  name  of  Larissa.^     And  this  appears 
.  likewise  to  be  indicated  by  the  statement  of  Hero- 

dotus ^,  that  the  Asiatic  -^olians  were  anciently  called 
Pelasgians.  Antandros,  which  was  called  by  Alcseus 
a  city  of  the  Leleges  ^,  is  also  described  as  a  seat  of 
the  Pelasgians.'*  Here  therefore  they  seem  to  be  a 
peculiar  tribe,  distinct  from  all  the  others  enume^' 
rated  by  the  poet,  and  Pelasgians  their  proper  name. 
That  it  was  so,  cannot  be  doubted,  since,  even  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  the  inhabitants  of  two  towns  on 
the  Propontis  were  so  called.^  Yet  unless  we  knew 
whether  these  Asiatic  Pelasgians  were  colonies  from 
Greece,  or  had  never  moved  farther  westward,  they 
would  not  assist  us  to  determine  the  original  extent 
of  the  name.  In  the  one  case,  it  may  have  been  given 
to  them  because  they  had  migrated  from  various 
regions,  and  could  only  be  designated  by  a  word  of 
comprehensive  meaning ;  in  the  other  case,  they  may 
have  retained  it  as  their  ancient  and  distinguishing 
title, 
opiiiions  of  As  to  the  quarter  from  which  the  Pelasgians  came 
as  to  the  into  Greccc,  we  cannot  expect  to  learn  any  thing 
^(Lifett  ^™  *^^  Greeks,  since  they  themselves  were  content 
with  their  ignorance  on  this  subject,  and  were  not 
even  tempted  to  inquire  into  it.  The  ancient  writers, 
who  recorded  their  historical  knowledge  or  opinions 
in  the  form  of  poetical  genealogies,  when  they  had 
ascended  to  the  person  whom  they  considered  as  the 
common  ancestor  of  a  nation,  thought  it  enough  to 
describe  him  as  the  son  of  a  god,  or  as  the  natural 
fruit  of  the  earth  itself,  or  uniting  both  these  views  in 
a  third,  as  framed  by  the  divine  will  out  of  some 
brute  matter.     Thus  many  of  these  genealogies  ter- 

>  Strabo,  zliL  p.  620.  *  Vn.  95. 

>  In  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  606.     Tlp^a  m^  "AyrovSpos  AcActmv  w6\it 
*  Herodot.  vii  42.    "Arroy^y  t^v  n§\affyl9a:  and  Conon  begim  his  fbrty-flnt 

Barratiye :  'Ai  "Arrmi^pov  Alcncw  tliKaayou 
»  I.  67. 


races. 
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minate,  as  we  have  seen,  in  children  of  the  soil ;  and  chap, 
though  the  Greek  word  that  denoted  this  ^  was  some* 
times  vaguely  used  to  express  the  antiquity  of  a  race, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  generally  received, 
not  only  by  the  vulgar,  but  by  educated  men,  and 
without  reference  to  any  peculiar  philosophical  system, 
like  that  of  Empedocles,  in  its  most  literal  sense.* 
So  it  was  that  Hesiod  described  the  origin  of  Pe- 
lasgus.^  Hence  Plato,  in  the  fimeral  oration,  in  which 
he  embraced  all  the  topics  that  could  flatter  the  vanity 
of  the  Athenians,  dwells  upon  this  popular  notion, 
which  was  certainly  not  his  own.  **  The  second 
praise,"  he  says,  "  due  to  our  countiy  is,  that  at  the 
time  when  the  whole  earth  was  sending  forth  animals 
of  all  kinds,  wild  and  tame,  this  our  land  proved 
barren  and  pure  of  wild  beasts,  and  from  among  all 
animals  chose  and  gave  birth  to  man,  the  creature 
which  excels  the  rest  in  understanding,  and  alone 
acknowledges  justice  and  the  gods."  With  the  same 
right  that  the  Athenians  claimed  this  glory  for  them- 
selves, the  Arcadians  boasted  of  being  older  than  the 
moon'*;   and  indeed,  when  the  principle  was  once 


'  Knise,  L  p.  396.,  Tery  niperfluoualy  for  his  argument,  questions  thb :  because 
Aristotle  (Rhet  L  5.)  speaks  of  high  birth  as  consisting,  in  the  case  of  a  nation, 
or  a  city,  in  being  kurAJfiovva  #  Apx«t«vf ,  —  a  passage  from  which  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  any  inference  even  as  to  Aristotle's  own  opinion.  But  the  popular  notion 
seems  to  be  distinctly  expressed,  though  not  without  humorous  exaggeration,  by 
Plato^  Memxmmtt  p.  237.  Kruse  also  concludes  (L  p.  428. )  that  Pausanlas,  though 
be  reports  the  popular  belief  of  the  Arcadians,  that  Felasgus  was  the  first  roan  who 
came  into  being  in  Arcadia,  himself  beliered  that  a  different  race  preceded  the 
Pritsgians  there.  Pausanlas  however,  &r  trota  saying  any  thing  to  warrant  this 
co^iecture,  observes  that  Felasgus  could  not  have  been  bom  alone,  for  then  he 
voold  have  had  no  people  to  govern,  but  that  other  men  must  have  been  bom 
together  with  him,  though  he  may  have  excelled  them  in  the  qualities  of  his  body 
snd  hb  mind.  The  general  opinion  of  Pausanlas  himself  on  this  sul^ect  is  dis- 
tioctly  intimated,  viiL  29.  4.,  where,  having  mentioned  some  gigantic  bones  that 
bad  been  found  In  Syria,  and  had  been  declared  by  the  oracle  of  CUros  to  belong 
to  Orontes,  an  Indian,  he  adds,  "  If  the  sun  made  the  first  men,  by  heating  the 
esrth,  which  ha  ancient  times  was  still  Aill  of  moisture,  what  land  is  likely  to  have 
brought  forth  men  sooner  than  that  of  the  Indians,  or  to  have  produced  men  of 
greater  siae,  since  even  in  our  day  It  breeds  strange  and  huge  beasts  ?  ** 

*  'HvltZos  thw  XltXfuryhv  oJtn6x9ovd  ^fftriv  fffvoi.  ApoUodorus  ii.  1.  1.  and 
1118.  1. 

*  vpoff4\iiroL  Other  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  word  (as  pre-Hellenic). 
Its  true  derivation  does  not  concern  us  here. 

b4 
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CHAP,     admitted,  and  the  agency  of  an   intelligent  Creator 
excluded,  since  the  mechanical  difficulty  costs   no 


more  to  overcome  in  many  instances  than  in  one, 
there  was  no  reason  why  every  valley  should  not  have 
produced  its  first  man,  or  rather  a  whole  human 
harvest.  The  antiquity  of  the  Arcadians  was  asserted 
by  the  genealogical  poet  Asius  of  Samos,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  not  much  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  Olympiads  ^,  and  who  sang  of  the 
Arcadian  Pelasgus,  that  "  the  black  earth  sent  him 
forth  in  the  shady  mountains,  that  the  race  of  mortals 
might  exist."  ^  According  to  the  more  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion,  the  Argive  Pelasgians  were  the  eldest  of 
the  race.^  But  the  only  question  among  the  anti- 
quarians was,  from  what  part  of  Greece  it  had  issued : 
none  thought  of  tracing  it  to  any  foreign  region,  as 
its  earlier  home.  The  presence  of  the  Pelasgians  in 
Greece,  is  not  only  the  first  unquestionable  fact  in 
Greek  history,  but  the  first  of  which  any  tradition 
has  been  preserved, 
coune  of  This  fact  however  does  not  merely  set  bounds  to 
^tn  mign-  our  inquiries,  beyond  which  they  find  no  ground  to 
rest  on ;  it  also  warrants  a  conclusion,  which  it  is 
useful  to  bear  in  mind.  It  seems  reasonable  to  think 
that  the  Pelasgians  would  not  have  been,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  Ephorus,  the  most  ancient  people  of  whose 
dominion  in  Greece  any  rumour  remained  *,  if  they 
had  not  been  really  the  first  that  left  some  permanent 
traces  there.  If  they  were  not  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  at  least  no  nation  more  powerful  or 
more  civilised  can  easily  be  imagined  to  have  been 
there  before  them ;   and  if  any  of  the  tribes  whose 

'  Welcker,  Der  epische  Cydut,  p.  144.,  observes  that  Asius,  if  there  are  not 
precise  grounds  sufficient  for  placing  him  in  the  10th  Olympiad,  seems  not  to  have 
been  much  later.  He  refers  to  Mueller,  De  Minerva  Poliack,  p.  41.,  where  the 
same  opinion  is  expressed  with  a  reference  to  Naeke*s  Charilus,  p.  7  4.  Naeke 
however  does  not  attempt  to  determine  the  poet's  exact  age. 

»  Paua.  viii.  1.  4.  '  Dionys.  A.  R.  L  17. 

*  Strabo,  viL  p.  327. 
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names  are  coupled  with  theirs  belonged  to  a  different     cap. 

and  a  more  ancient  race,  it  is  probable  that  the  ob-  . 

ficurity  which  covers  them  is  owing  to  their  utter 
feebleness  and  insignificance.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  to  the  Greeks  the  history  of  the  Pelasgians 
began  in  Greece,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  pur- 
sue it  farther,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  is 
only  an  accidental  termination  of  our  researches,  and 
that  the  road  does  not  necessarily  end,  where  the 
guide  stops.  Kwe  believe  that  the  Pelasgians  really 
existed,  we  must  also  believe  that  they  either  sprang 
out  of  the  ground,  or  dropped  from  the  clouds,  or 
that  they  migrated  into  Greece  from  some  part  of  the 
earth  nearer  to  that  where  mankind  first  came  into 
being.  But  though  we  have  the  strongest  grounds 
for  adopting  the  last  of  these  opinions,  we  must  be 
cautious  not  to  confound  it  with  others  which  neither 
flow  firom  it,  nor  are  necessarily  connected  with  it. 
Reason  and  authority  may  unite  to  convince  us,  that 
the  Pelasgians  were  a  wandering  people,  before  they 
settled  in  Greece ;  but  neither  supplies  an  answer  to 
any  of  the  numberless  questions  which  this  fact  sug- 
gests. Yet  most  of  the  views  that  have  been  formed 
of  them  in  modem  times,  appear  to  have  been,  at 
least  secretly,  affected  by  a  preference  given  to  some 
single  conjecture  over  a  multitude  of  others  equally 
probable.  For  the  sake  of  guarding  against  such  pre- 
possessions, it  is  useful  to  remember  the  great  diver- 
sity of  ways  by  which  such  a  country  as  Greece  may 
have  received  its  first  population  ;  and  that  we  have 
no  historical  evidence  to  determine  us  in  favour  of 
one  hypothesis,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest :  but  that 
the  variety  and  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  local 
traditions  relating  to  the  Pelasgians  would  incline  us 
to  suppose,  that  they  came  into  Greece,  not  from  a 
single  side,  nor  during  a  single  period,  nor  under  the 

same    circumstances;    but  that  many  tribes    were 
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CHAP,     gradually  comprehended  under  the  common  najne, 


IL 


which,  though  connected  together  by  a  national  af- 
finity, had  been  previously  severed  from  each  other, 
and  had  passed  through  different  conditions  and  turns 
of  fortune.  The  Greek  traditions  about  their  migra- 
tions rest  on  no  firmer  ground  than  the  opinion  that 
they  were  somewhere  or  other  in  a  literal  sense  na- 
tives of  the  Greek  soil :  if  we  reject  it,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  imagine  that  either  their  seats  in  the  north, 
or  those  in  the  south  of  Greece,  were  the  more  ancient, 
or  that  the  connection  of  parent  and  colony  subsisted, 
immediately  or  remotely,  between  their  most  widely 
parted  settlements.^ 
Reiatioa  The  greater  the  extent  we  assign  to  the  Pelasgians, 

Peiasgiiiiit  the  more  interesting  it  is  to  consider  their  relation  to 
Greeta!  *^^  Grccks.  K  they  once  covered  the  whole,  or  the 
greater  part  of  Greece,  they  must  be  held  to  have  con- 
stituted the  main  bulk  of  its  population,  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  its  history ;  for  not  only  have  we 
no  record  or  report  of  any  violent  convulsion,  or  re- 
volution, by  which  its  ancient  inhabitants  were  wholly 
or  mostly  exterminated  or  dislodged,  but  we  find  the 
contrary  expressly  asserted  by  the  most  authentic 
writers.  It  therefore  becomes  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  same 
writers,  when  they  speak  of  the  Pelasgians  and  their 
language  as  barbarous,  that  is,  not  Hellenic.  Must 
we  conceive  the  difference  implied  by  this  epithet  so 
great,  that  the  Pelasgians  may  have  been  no  less  foreign 
to  the  old  Hellenes,  and  their  language  not  more 
intelligible  to  them,  than  the  Phoenician  or  the  Etrus- 
can to  their  descendants?^     The  most  satisfactory 

>  Mr.  Donaldson  (  Varr(mianu$t  p.  26.)  proposes  an  outline  of  their  course,  which 
is  certainly  as  probable  as  any  other. 

'  Kruse  (L  p.  398.  note  9.,  and  p.  463.  note)  appears  to  conceiye  that  the 
Pelasglan  tongue  was  either  the  same  with  the  Etruscan  —  which  he  considers  as 
utterly  different  (himmelweii  vertehieden)  from  the  Latin  —  or  formed  one  of  its 
elements.  At  least  his  argument  rests  on  this  supposition.  Kreuser  (  Vorfrvga^ 
neber  Homeroa,  p.  83.  and  foil )  labours  to  prove  the  Identity  of  the  Pelasgians  and 
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answer  to  this  question  would  be  afibrded  by  remains 
of  the  language  itself,  if  any  such  still  existed  in  suf- 
ficient amount  to  determine  its  character.  But  un- 
fortunately the  only  specimens  that  can  be  brought 
forward,  mthout  assuming  the  point  in  dispute,  con- 
sist of  names  of  persons  and  places,  handed  down 
by  tradition,  few  in  number,  and  of  an  ambiguous 
aspect.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  those  which 
recede  ferthest  from  the  ordinary  Greek  form  are 
safer  tests  than  those  which  coincide  with  it ;  because 
in  the  latter  cases  there  is  room  to  suspect  that  the 
Pelasgian  original  may  have  been  either  translated, 
or  adapted  to  Greek  ears,  Strabo  himself  mentions 
.  several  names  of  foreign  sound,  as  betokening  the 
!  barbarian  origin  of  the  persons  who  bore  them.^  It 
is  remarkable  that  one  of  these  names  is  that  of  the 
Athenian  king  Codrus,  a  supposed  descendant  of 
Nestor.  Strabo's  authority  is  decisive  as  to  the  fact : 
but  when  we  reflect  how  strange  most  of  the  Saxon 
names  that  were  current  in  England  before  the  Con^ 
quest  now  sound  to  us,  how  many  are  entirely  out  of 
use,  it  seems  hazardous  to  draw  any  inference  from 
such  specimens,  and  still  more  so  to  trust  oiu*  own 
judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the  Pelasgian  names. 

In  the  days  of  Herodotus  however  a  language  was  otserva- 
rtill  spoken,  which  was  believed  to  be  that  of  the  H^otus 
ancient  Pelasgians,  and  was  heard  by  Herodotus  him-  ^J^^^ 
self^  as  he  gives  us  to  understand,  at  least  at  three  unguage. 
different  places.     Two  of  these  lay  near  the  coast  of 
the  Propontis :  as  to  the  third,  it  is  a  disputed  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  the  town  of  Cortona  in  Etruria, 

tbeFlMFiildaiif  bj  tome  new  and  iogenious  arguments.  F.  Thiersch  (in  the  Munich 
DeaktdirifUnt  1813,  p.  35.  n.  26.)  brings  them  out  of  Asia,  to  overpower,  unite, 
VA  chfUm  the  primltlTe  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Mr.  Donaldson  (  Varroniamu, 
PL  42.)  coDsiden  them  as  <*  a  branch  of  the  Sclavonian  race,"  the  Etruscan  lan« 
mige  (p.  101.)  as  "  a  Pelasgian  idiom  corrupted  and  deformed  by  contact  with  the 
CMan,** —  which  he  identifles  (p.  43. )  with  the  Lithuanian,  or  old  Prussian,  — 
nd  the  Latin  (p.  137. )  **  as  the  oApring  of  the  Umbrian,  Oscan,  and  Tuscan." 
•  VIL  p.321. 
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CHAP.     OP  one  of  which  nothing  else  is  known,  but  which 
.  must  have  been  seated  somewhere  on  or  near  a  line 

connecting  the  heads  of  the  Thermaic  and  Toronsean 
gulfs,  and  not  very  far  from  the  isthmus  of  mount 
Athos.^  This  language  Herodotus  ^  describes  as  bar- 
barous, and  it  is  on  this  fact  he  groimds  his  general 
conclusion  as  to  the  ancient  Pelasgian  tongue.  But 
he  has  not  entered  into  any  details  that  might  have 
served  to  ascertain  the  manner  or  degree  in  which  it 
diflFered  from  the  Greek.  Still  the  expressions  he  uses 
would  have  appeared  to  imply  that  it  was  essentially 
foreign,  had  he  not  spoken  quite  as  strongly  in  an- 
other passage,  where  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  a 
similar  meaning  to  his  words.  When  he  is  enumerat- 
ing the  dialects  that  prevailed  among  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  he  observes  that  the  Ionian  cities  in  Lydia 
agree  not  at  all  in  their  tongue  with  those  of  Caria ; 
and  he  applies  the  very  same  term  to  these  dialects, 
which  he  had  before  used  in  speaking  of  the  remains 
of  the  Pelasgian  language.^  This  passage  affords  a 
measure  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  force  of  the 
word  barbarian  in  the  former.  Nothing  more  can  be 
safely  inferred  from  it,  than  that  the  Pelasgian  lan- 
guage which  Herodotus  heard  on  the  Hellespont,  and 
elsewhere,  sounded  to  him  a  strange  jargon ;  as  did 
the  dialect  of  Ephesus  to  a  Milesian,  and  as  the  Bolog- 
nese  does  to  a  Florentine.  This  fact  leaves  its  real 
nature  and  relation  to  the  Greek  quite  uncertain; 
and  we  are  the  less  justified  in  building  on  it,  as  the 
history  of  these  Pelasgian  settlements  is  extremely 
obscure,  and  the  traditions  which  Herodotus  reports 
on  that  subject  have  by  no  means  equal  weight  with 
statements  made  from  his  personal  observation 

'  Niebuhr's  opinion  on  this  sut^^t  is  ably  controverted  by  Maeller»  Etroskery 
I.  p.  97. 

•  I.  67. 

•  L  142.  x'V^^'^^^  yX^<nis  rta-fftpts  (as  I.  67.)  yX^arjs  x^'P^^^^P^'  Of  the 
lonians,  6fAo\oy4owrt  Kverh,  yK&crffw  oiifiiv ;  of  the  Pelasgians,  o^So/uowri  rwr  v^- 
oiKt6rrnv  dfaSyXanrtrou     See  Giese,  Ueber  den  JEdliaehen  Dialekt,  p.  161 
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Thus  it  seems  we  cannot  appeal  to  the  language 
itself,  nor  to  any  direct  testimony  concerning  it,  for 
evidence  of  its  character ;  and  if  we  have  any  means  Ltng^agT 
of  forming  an  opinion  on  it,  it  must  be  by  examining  ^i^Ln, 
the  historical  connection  in  which  the  Pelasgians  notwhouy 
stood  with  the  Greeks,  and  by  inquiring  into  the  con-  S^gLu. 
elusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  it  with  regard  to 
their  national  affinity.   We  find  that,  though  in  eariy 
times  Thessaly,  and  the  north  of  Greece  in  general, 
was  the  scene  of  frequent  migrations  and  revolutions, 
so  that  its  ancient  inhabitants  may  here  and  there 
have  been  completely  displaced  by  new  tribes,  Attica 
appears  never  to  have  undergone  such  a  change ;  and 
Peloponnesus  lost  no  considerable  part  of  its  original 
population  till  long  after  the  whole  had  become  Hel- 
lenic.  We  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  consider  the 
nature  of  this  transformation.     All  we  are  now  con- 
cerned to  observe  is,  that  it  was  apparently  accom- 
plished without  any  violent  struggle;   and  that  in 
Arcadia,  which  is  uniformly  represented  as  a  Pelas- 
pan  land,  and  was  even  regarded  by  many  of  the 
ancients  as  the  hive  whence  the  Pelasgian  people 
issued,  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  spontaneous. 
No  event  of  which  any  tradition  has  been  preserved, 
marks  the  epoch  at  which  the  Arcadians  ceased  to  be 
Pelasgians,  and  became  Greeks.     This  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  Pelasgian  language  can  have 
been  entirely  lost :  and  it  is  equally  improbable,  if  it 
still  survives  in  the  Greek,  that  it  can  have  differed 
from  the  pure  Hellenic,  like  the  Etruscan  or  Phoe- 
nician, or  as  the  Celtic  from  the  Teutonic,  and  yet 
have  been   so  intimately  blended  with  it,  that  no 
traces  of  the  two  incongruous  elements  should  be 
perceptible.     The  force  of  this  argument  is  not  weak- 
ened, even  if  the  extent  of  the  Pelasgian  population 
be  reduced  within  the  narrowest  limits  that  have  ever 
been  assigned  to  it,  unless  it  be  imagined  that  they 
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were  not  only  a  peculiar  tribe,  but  that  they  were 
farther  removed  from  the  Greek  character  than  others 
which  are  coupled  with  them  as  barbarous.  The 
slighter  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  original  dis- 
tinctions that  separated  all  these  tribes  from  one 
another,  and  from  the  Greeks,  the  more  simply  and 
easily  may  the  propagation  of  the  Greek  language  be 
explained. 

We  find  this  result  confirmed,  if  we  extend  our 
view  beyond  Greece,  and  pursue  the  traces  of  Pelasgians 
in  their  western  seats.  These  we  have  not  yet  noticed, 
because  our  object  has  been,  not  to  make  a  complete 
survey  of  the  Pelasgians,  but  to  inquire  into  their 
connection  with  the  Greeks.  For  this  purpose  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  take  any  side  in  the  controversy 
raised  among  the  ancients,  and  revived  by  modem 
writers,  about  the  origin  of  the  Italian  Pelasgians.  It 
may  be  treated  as  an  indifferent  question,  whether 
they  crossed  over  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic 
in  two  great  colonies, — one  issuing  fromThessaly,  the 
other  from  Arcadia, — or  were  a  native  race  in  the 
same  sense  as  those  of  Greece.  We  may  however 
observe,  that  though  the  accounts  of  the  two  migra- 
tions appear  to  rest  rather  on  the  current  opinion  as 
to  the  principal  seats  of  the  Greek  Pelasgians,  than  on 
genuine  historicsd  tradition,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  south  of  Italy  received  at  least  a  part  of  its 
Pelasgian  population  from  Epirus,  as  the  occurrence 
of  the  same  local  names  in  the  two  countries  naturally 
suggests.^     But  whatever  uncertainty  may  hang  over 


^  Cliaones,  Fuidoeia,  Acheron,  Dodona ;  to  which  may  perhaps  be  added  the 
Eljrmiani,  and  Drys  (see  Raoul  Rochette,  Cofonieg  Grecqwt,  L  p.  229.),  and  the 
Sicels.  See  an  etsay  of  Nlebuhr  translated  In  the  Phiklogical  MMeton,  Na  L 
Mr.  Grote  (  CZaffica/  Museum,  I  p.  5;)  remarks  **  that  the  tupposition  of  identity 
of  Pelasgian  race  between  the  original  population  of  Epirus  and  that  of  the  soutlik 
eastern  regions  of  Italy,  announced  with  confidence  by  Nlebuhr,  and  adopted  by 
K.  O.  Muller,  becomes  open  to  doubt  from  our  finding  no  mention  of  pound  weight 
or  ounce  weights  among  the  Epirots.**  It  should  not  however  be  forgotten,  that 
there  is  always  a  wide  difi'ere&ce  between  the  absence  of  a  fkct  which  would  have 
confirmed  a  supposition^  and  the  presence  of  one  which  contradicts  it. 
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this  subject,  it  does  not  affect  the  main  point — the  ex-     chap, 
istence  of  a  people  in  Italy,  who  were  either  called 
Pelasgians,  or  were  known  as  such  by  their  national 
features,  of  language,  manners,  or  religion,  and  were 
Tery  widely  diffused  over  the  peninsula.     That  they 
were  confined  to  the  northern  part,  or  to  Etruria,  is 
an  opinion  depending  on  a  conjecture  supported  by  no 
authority:   that  Arcadia  was  originally  peopled  by 
two  entirely  different  races,  the  one  Pelasgian,  the 
other  allied  to  the  Hellenes,  and  that  the  latter  sent 
out  colonies  to  the  south  of  Italy,  while  the  former 
remained  at  home,  until  the  last  remnant  that  pre- 
served the  national  name  and  character  migrated  along 
with  the  lonians  into  Asia.     These  Arcadian  colonies 
are  indeed  extremely  doubtfiil,  and  were  very  probably 
fictions  invented  after  the  list  of  the  Lycaonids  had 
taken  in  (Enotrus  and  Peucetius,  the  mythical  fathers 
of  the  CEnotrian  and  Peucetian  tribes.      But  the 
Pelasgian  origin  of  these  tribes  was  then,  according 
to  the  author  of  that  list,  a  notorious  fact,  which  he 
meant  to  express  by  the  pedigree ;  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  a  casual  mention  of  Pelasgians  as  standing  in  the 
same  servile  relation  to  the  Italian  Greeks,  to  which 
Greek  settlers  very  commonly  reduced  the  old  inhabit- 
ants of  a  conquered  countiy.^    If  this  is  the  right 
point  of  view,  it  would  be  capricious  to  doubt,  that 
the  portion^  or  element,  —  for  it  indudes  both  sub- 
stance and  form, —  which  the  Latin  language  has  in 
common  with  the  Greek,  was  immediately  derived 
from  the  Pelasgians.^    It  will  then  follow  that  their 
language  was  at  least  the  basis  of  the  Greek  itself,  and 
that  it  may  be  far  more  correctly  considered  either 
as  a  dialect,  or  an  early  stage  of  it,  than  as  totally 

*  Strph.  Bjs.  XZm.  He  says  that  the  Italian  Greeks  treated  the  Pelasgians  as 
tkc  LaocdKnMmlans  did  their  Helots,  the  Argives  their  Oymnesians,  the  Sicyonians 
iMr  Corynrpbori,  Uw  Cretans  thdr  MnoltB.     See  Niebuhr,  L  p.  S9. 

'  See  Hiyne,  Eac.  n.  ad  H.  384.  Marsh,  Harm  Pelaspiem,  e.  it,  a  learned  and 
intnictife  discussion,  though  all  the  arguments  will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism. 
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foreign  to  it.  This  general  result  seems  to  be  well 
established ;  but  all  attempts  to  define  more  exactly 
the  relation  between  the  two  languages,  and  to  de- 
scribe their  characteristic  marks,  can  only  rest  on 
analogies  arbitrarily  chosen  and  applied.  We  must  be 
content  with  knowing,  both  as  to  the  language  and 
the  race,  that  no  notion  of  them,  which  either  con- 
founds, or  rigidly  separates  them,  will  bear  the  test  of 
historical  criticism. 

If  the  Asiatic  Pelasgians  are  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  known  by  no  other  name,  those  of  Italy,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  to  have  borne  it  only  as  a  common 
one,  which  was  perhaps  introduced  by  the  Greeks, 
and  was  probably  little  or  never  heard  among  the 
several  tribes.^  At  least  here,  as  in  Greece,  each  was 
distinguished  by  its  own.  The  Pelasgians  of  Etruria 
were  called  Tyrsenians,  those  of  the  south  (Enotrians, 
Chaones,  Siculians,  and  otherwise,  according  to  their 
wider  or  narrower  circles.  If  the  name  was  ever  a 
proper  one,  it  would  seem  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  one  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  nation,  and  to 
have  spread  westward  no  further  than  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic. 

The  obscurity  which  renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
even  the  general  relation  of  the  Pelasgians  to  the  Hel- 
lenes, also  obstructs  our  inquiries,  when  we  endeavour 
to  determine  the  degree  of  civilisation  they  had  at- 
tained before  they  became  a  Hellenic  people,  and  the 
steps  by  which  they  rose  to  it.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
others,  they  present  two  aspects,  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  reconcile,  and  neither  of  which  can  be  shown  to  be 
absolutely  false.  Some  accounts  represent  their  ori- 
ginal condition  as  no  better  than  that  of  mere  savages, 
strangers  even  to  the  simplest  arts  of  life,  and  to  the 


>  See  K.  O.  Mueller's  Etrutker,  i.  p.  31.,  and  a  remark  of  Bamberger  in  an  < 
(in  the  Bheinisches  Mus.  vi.  p.  90.  n.  44.),  Ueber  die  Entttehwng  dea  Mytkm»  vcm 
^meas  Ankunft  in  Laiium. 
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first  necessaries  of  civilised  society :  others  imply  that,     chap. 
in  the  very  earliest  period  of  their  settlement  in  > 
Greece,  they  had  already  reached  a  much  higher  stage 
of  humanity.     In  the  history  of  their  progress  too 
there  is  an  important  variation :  for,  according  to  one 
view,  it  was  gradual  and  spontaneous ;  according  to 
another,  it  was  the  effect  of  foreign  influence.  Finally, 
opinions  have  diverged  no  less  widely  on  the  rank  to 
which,  through  either  of  these  means,  they  rose,  in- 
dependently of  the  Hellenes,  as  a  civilised  people. 
When  we  consult  the  testimonies  of  the  ancient  au- 
thors  on  these  subjects,  we  are  perplexed   by  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  genuine  tradition 
and  the  artificial  results  of  philosophical  or  historical 
speculation.     So  it  is  with  the  legends  of  Arcadia  and  Legends  or 
Attica,  two  regions  to  which,  as  the  reputed  seats  of  conittoa** 
a  Pelasgian  population  which  was  never  exterminated, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  look  for  the  purest  tradi- 
tional evidence.  In  Arcadia,  king  Pelasgus,  the  earth's 
first-bom,  teaches  his  people  to  build  rude  huts,  and 
to  clothe  themselves  with  skins,  such  as  were  worn  in 
some  parts  of  Greece  down  to  the  latest  times ;  and  to 
substitute  the  fruit  of  the  oak,  which  was  long  the 
characteristic  food  of  the  country,  for  the  leaves  and 
wild  herbs  on  which  they  had  before  subsisted.     His 
son  Lycaon  founds  the  first  city,  Lycosura ;  and  it 
is  not  before  the  reign  of  Areas,  the  fourth  from  Pe- 
lasgus, who  gave  his  name  to  the  country,  that  the 
Arcadians  learnt  the  use  of  bread,  and  began  to  ex- 
change their  boar-skins  for  woollen  garments.^     It 
can  hardly  be  believed  that  this  picture  is  any  thing 
more  than  a  sketch,  traced  by  the  understanding,  and 
filled  up  by  the  imagination,  of  the  order  in  which 
usefiil  discoveries  and  inventions  may  be  supposed  to 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  a  primitive  community. 

1  Paus.  vlii.  4.  1.  iv.  11.3. 
VOL.  I.  F 
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CHAP.     But  if  it  were  possible  to  treat  it  as  containing  any 
^  touch  of  historical  truth,  it  would  still  be  doubtftd, 


\^ 


whether  the  Pelasgians  ought  to  be  regarded  as  giving 
or  receiving  the  benefits  of  civilised  life;  and  we 
should  be  as  little  justified  in  inferring  that  they 
themselves  emerged  from  a  savage  state,  as  in  draw- 
ing the  like  conclusion  from  the  Italian  legend,  -yvhich 
relates  that  Italus  introduced  husbandry  among  his 
subjects,  the  (Enotrians.^  So  too,  when  the  Pelas- 
gians of  Attica  are  described  as  originally  plunged  in 
the  grossest  barbarism,  there  is  strong  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  it  has  only  been  attributed  to  them  for  the 
sake  of  heightening  the  contrast  between  them  and  the 
foreign  settlers,  who  in  the  same  accounts  are  said  to 
have  reclaimed  them.^ 
Tnditimu  Other  traditions,  not  so  liable  to  distrust,  concur  in 
fkmuiarity  assigning  tillage  and  useful  arts  to  the  Pelasgians,  as 
•m  ofufe.  *^^^^  proper  and  original  pursuits.  We  are  told  that 
they  loved  to  settle  on  the  rich  soil  of  alluvial  plains ; 
hence  the  name  and  the  legend  of  Piasus,  who  reigned 
over  the  Pelasgians  in  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  and 
grew  wanton  from  the  exuberant  increase  of  the  land.' 
So,  in  Thessaly,  the  waters  have  no  sooner  been  dis- 
charged by  the  earthquake  which  rent  Ossa  and  Oljmi- 
pus  asunder,  than  Pelasgus  hastens  to  take  possession 
of  the  newly  discovered  territory,  and  the  happy 
event  is  celebrated  in  a  yearly  festival  with  load^ 
boards.*  The  Powers  that  preside  over  husbandry,  and 
protect  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  growth  of  the 
flocks  and  herds,  appear  to  have  been  the  eldest  Pe- 
lasgian  deities.  It  is  therefore  not  an  improbable 
conjecture,  that  the  genuine  and  most  ancient  form  of 
the  national  name  was  expressive  of  this  character.^ 

*  Arlstot  Pol.  vil.  9.  •  EudociA,  under  the  article  Ceenpt, 

*  Strabo,  xlil.  621.  *  Athen.  xiv.  689.     The  Pthria. 

*  ntXapyol  (from  Apyot  and  ir^Acv)  inhabitants  or  cultivators  of  the  plain. 
MueUer  (  Orehom.  p.  125.  n.  6.)  connects  this  with  the  name  Pehria^  the  ttast  of 
the  settlers.  Tet  the  analogy  of  oiWAof,  Tavpon6\os,  &c.  seems  unfavourable  to 
this  etymology. 
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And  perhaps  this  might  explain  how,  having  been  at     chap. 

first  confined  to  some  fortimate  and  industrious  tribes,       ^^' 
which  cultivated  the  most  fruitful  tracts,  it  came  to 
be  widely  diffused,  without  superseding  those  which 
prevailed  elsewhere.     But,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  all  the 
Pelasgian  tribes  stood  in  this  respect  on  the  same 
level,  and  were  equally  favoured  by  nature  and  for- 
tune.    If.  some  were  attracted  by  the  fertility  of  the 
broad  plains,  others  might  be  tempted  by  the  security 
3f  the  mountain  valleys,  and  thus  Arcadia  may  have 
been  peopled  as  eariy  as  Argos  by  the  same  race. 
And  yet,  unless  the  Arcadian  settlers  found  their  new 
seats  prepared  for  their  reception,  the  forests  already 
cltored,  the  swamps  drained,  and  those  great  works 
accomplished  which  were  ascribed  to  the  power  of 
Hercules,  or  Poseidon,  and  without  which  many  tracts 
could  never  have  been  habitable,  they  must  have  been 
long  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  nature,  which  would 
letain    them  in   a  condition   very  inferior  to  that 
)f  their  Argive  brethren.     The  legends  of  the  two 
xmntries  appear  to  indicate  that  such  was  the  case, 
ft  would  be  an  equally  narrow  view  of  the  Pelasgians, 
0  conceive  that  they  were  solely  addicted  to  agricul- 
irfal  pursuits.     Even  if  it  were  not  highly  probable, 
hat  a  part  of  the  nation  crossed  the  sea  to  reach  the 
bores  of  Greece,  and  thus  brought  with  them  the  ru- 
liments  of  the   arts   connected  with  navigation,  it 
roold  be  incredible  that  the  tribes  seated  on  the  coast 
hould  not  soon  have  acquired  them.     Accordingly, 
he  islands  of  the  -^gean  are  peopled  by  Pelasgians, 
he  piracies  of  the  Leleges  precede  the  rise  of  the  first 
naritime  power  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Tyrsenian 
Pelasgians  are  found  infesting  the  seas  after  the  fall 
rfTroy. 

To  know  that  a  nation  which  has  any  fair  claim  to 
afllnity  with  the  Greeks  was  not,  at  any  period  to 
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CHAP,  which  probable  tradition  goes  back,  a  horde  of  help 
,  ^'  .  less  savages,  is  in  itself  not  unimportant.  The  sam 
evidence  which  disposes  us  to  believe  that  the  Pelas 
gians  spoke  a  language  nearly  akin  to  the  Hellenic 
must  render  us  willing  to  admit  that,  before  they  cam 
into  contact  with  any  foreign  people  in  Greece,  the 
may  have  tilled  the  ground,  planted  the  vine,  launche 
their  boats  on  the  sea,  dwelt  together  in  walled  towni 
and  honoured  the  gods^  as  authors  of  their  blessing? 
with  festive  rites  and  sacred  songs.  And  it  is  satii 
factory  to  find  that  all  this,  if  not  clearly  ascertainec 
is  at  least  consistent  with  the  general  tenor  of  ancier 
tradition.  But  even  this  is  far  from  giving  us  a  nc 
tion  of  the  precise  point  of  civilisation  to  which  th 
Pelasgians  had  advanced,  before  the  Greeks  overtoo 
and  outstripped  them,  and  still  less  does  it  disclos 
any  peculiar  features  in  their  national  charactei 
Fully  to  discuss  the  former  of  these  subjects,  it  woul 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  very  wide  and  arduou 
field  of  inquiry,  and  to  examine  the  pretensions  se 
up  on  behalf  of  the  Pelasgians  to  the  art  of  wTitin^ 
to  religious  mysteries,  and  to  a  theological  literature 
But  as  this  would  lead  us  away  from  our  main  objeci 
it  vnll  be  better  to  reserve  these  questions  till  we  ar 
called  upon  to  notice  them,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  th 
progress  of  society  among  the  Greeks.  For  the  pre 
sent  we  shall  only  touch  on  one  subject,  which  afford 
us  surer  ground  for  observation,  and  perhaps  the  bes 
measure  for  judging  of  the  condition  and  characte 
Monuments  of  the  Pclasgiaus.  Some  of  the  most  ancient  archi 
Peiu^ans.  tcctural  mouimients  in  Europe,  which  may  perhap 
outlast  all  that  have  been  reared  in  later  ages,  clearlj 
appear  to  have  been  works  of  their  hands.  The  huge 
structures,  remains  of  which  are  visible  in  many  parts 
of  Greece,  in  Epirus,  Italy,  and  the  western  coast  ol 
Asia  Minor,  and  which  are  commonly  described  by 
the   epithet   Cyclopean,   because,    according  to  the 
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Greek  legend,  the  Cyclopes  built  the  walls  of  Tiryns     chap, 
and  Mycenae,  might  more  properly  be  called  Pelasgidn 
from  their  real  authors.     The  legendary  Cyclopes  in- 
deed are  said  to  have  been  brought  over  from  Lycia 
by  Proetus,  king  of  Argos,  the  founder  of  Tiryns.^    But 
this  tradition,  whatever  may  have  been  its  foundation, 
is  certainly  not  a  sufficient  clue  for  tracing  the  style, 
as  well  as  the  name,  to  Argolis,  nor  a  safe  ground  for 
ascribing  its  origin  to  a  different  race  from  the  Pelas- 
gians.     The  epithet  most  probably  expresses  nothing 
more  than  the  wonder  excited  by  these  gigantic  works 
in  the  Greeks  of  a  more  refined  age.*^     It  suggests 
however  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  may  re- 
flect some  light  on  the  people  to  which  they  belong. 
The  earliest  of  them  are  so  rude,  that  they  seem  at 
first  sight  to  indicate  nothing  more  than  a  capacity 
confined  to  undertakings  which  demanded  much  toil 
and  little  skill,  and  a  state  of  society  settled  enough 
to  encourage  such  exertions.     In  this  respect  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  they  were  productions  of  free  labour, 
or  tasks  imposed  by  a  foreign  master.     The  gradual 
progress  that  may  be  traced,  through  a  series  of  easy 
transitions,  from  these  shapeless  masses  to  regular  and 
well-contrived  buildings,  seems  to  show,  that  in  those 
of  the  rudest  workmanship,  the  sense  of  symmetry, 
the  most  distinguishing   feature   in   the  Greek  cha- 
racter, was  only  suppressed  in  the  struggle  of  an  un- 
taught people  with  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  in- 
fancy of  art.     The  interval  between  the  style,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  of  the  most  unsightly  Cyclopean  wall, 
and  that  of  edifices   like  the  treasury  or  tomb  of 

*  Stntx),  TilL  373.  ApoUod.  U.  2. 1.  3.  According  to  the  Scholiast  on  Euripides, 
Oicst  9&3.,  anzUiaries  came  to  Pratiis  from  Lycia  and  from  Curetis  (jEtolia)^  both 
tribes  bclooging  to  the  same  race  of  the  Cyclopes,  a  people  of  Thradan  origin^ 
vbkb  had  mignted  to  different  regions,  but  settled  in  greatest  numbers  in  Curetis; 
nd  these  last,  not  the  Lydans,  fortified  the  Argolic  cities. 

*  See  Rugler,  HamBmeh  der  Kutuiffetehichte,  p.  133.  Bamberger,  Ueber  da 
JModta  Mythut  von  den  Adiuten  MensehengeMchleehtem,  in  Welcker  and  Ritschl*s 
Mkum.  Mui.  L  p.  52  8. » would  explain  Hesiod*8  x«^^  ^*  c/fr^oKro  (  0.  et  D,  150.) 
M  m  iDnskm  to  these  colossal  remains  of  antiquity. 
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CHAP.     Atreus,  is  perhaps  not  so  wide  as  that  which  separates 
t  works  of  the  latter  class  from  what  may  be  conceived 

to  have  been  the  simplest  form  of  the  Doric  temple ; 
though  they  were  much  further  removed  from  that 
stage,  in  which  necessity  is  still  the  parent  of  inven- 
tion, utility  its  only  guide,  beauty  its  unsought,  and 
seemingly  accidental,  result. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FOREIGN   SETTLERS   IN   GREECE. 

Authority  of  the  Traditions  concerning  Foreign  Settlers  in 
Greece.  —  Legend  of  Danaus.  —  Its  Local  Features,  — 
—  Other  supposed  Egyptian  Colonies  in  Argolls  and  Me^ 
gcris.  —  Colonies  of  CecropSy  Frechtheus,  and  Peteus.  — 
Colony  of  Cadmus,  —  Opinions  about  Cadmus,  —  Legend  of 
Pflops.  —  General  Arguments  in  Favour  of  the  reality  of  the 
Colonies  from  tlie  East,  —  Coincidence  between  Greek  and 
Egyptian  Traditions,  — In  what  Sense  Egyptians  and  Phce^ 
nicians  may  be  said  to  have  colonised  Greece,  —  Traces  of 
the  Phcenicians  in  the  Greek  Legends  under  other  Names,  — 
Influence  of  the  Phoenicians  on  Greece,  —  Explanation  of  the 
Legend  of  Pelops. 

In  a  comparatively  late  period,  — that  which  followed  Authority 
the  rise  of  a  historical  literature  among  the  Greeks,  —  tnduioni 
we  find  a  belief  generally  prevalent,  both  in  the  people  «»»ce"»ing 
and  among  the  learned,  that  in  ages  of  very  remote  settiew  in 
antiquity,  before  the  name  and  dominion  of  the  Pelas-  ^"***' 
gians  had  given  way  to  that  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
foreigners  had  been  led  by  various  causes  from  distant 
lands  to  the  shores  of  Greece,  and  there  had  planted 
colonies,   founded  dynasties,   built    cities,   and    in- 
troduced useful  arts  and  social  institutions,  before 
unknown  to  the  ruder  natives.     The  same  belief  has 
been  almost  universally  adopted  by  the  learned  of 
modem  times,  many  of  whom,  regarding  the  general 
fact  as  sufficiently  established,  have  busied  themselves 
in  discovering  fresh  traces  of  such  migrations,  or  in 
mvestigating  the  effects  produced  by  them  on  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character,  the  religious  or  po- 
litical condition,  of  the  Greeks.     It  required  no  little 
boldness  to  venture  even  to  throw  out  a  doubt  as  to 

r  4 
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CHAP,     the  truth  of  an  opinion  sanctioned  by  such  high  au- 
t  thority,  and  by  the  prescription  of  such  a  long  and 

undisputed  possession  of  the  public  mind ;  and  per- 
haps it  might  never  have  been  questioned,  if  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  it  had  not  provoked  a  jealous 
inquiry  into  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests.  When 
however  this  spirit  was  once  awakened,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  current  stories  of  these  ancient  settle- 
ments afforded  great  room  for  reasonable  distrust, 
not  merely  in  the  marvellous  features  they  exhibit, 
but  in  the  still  more  suspicious  fact,  that  with  the 
lapse  of  time  their  number  seems  to  increase  and  their 
details  to  be  more  accurately  known,  and  that  the 
further  we  go  back  the  less  we  hear  of  them,  till,  on 
consulting  the  Homeric  poems,  we  lose  all  traces  of 
their  existence.  We  can  here  neither  affect  to  dis- 
regard the  controversies  that  are  still  agitated  on  this 
subject,  and  repeat  the  common  traditions  without 
warning  the  reader  of  their  questionable  character, 
nor  can  we  discuss  the  arguments  of  either  side. 
But  as  it  seems  possible,  and  even  necessary,  to  take 
a  middle  course  between  the  old  and  the  new  opin- 
ions, it  will  be  proper  to  explain  why  we  cannot 
embrace  either  with  an  unqualified  assent. 

A  slight  inspection  of  the  Greek  stories  about  the 
foreign  settlers  seems  sufficient  to  show,  that  neither 
the  authority  on  which  they  rest,  nor  their  internal 
evidence,  is  such  as  to  satisfy  a  cautious  inquirer. 
We  must  here  briefly  notice  their  leading  features. 
The  principal  colonies  brought  to  Greece  from  the 
East  are  said  to  have  been  planted  in  Argolis,  on  the 
Legend  of  oppositc  sidc  of  the  Sarouic  gulf,  and  in  Boeotia.  The 
Jy^^  Pelasgians  were  still  masters  of  the  plain  of  Argos, 
when  Danaus,  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  domestic  feuds, 
landed  on  the  coast,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
consent  of  the  natives,  and  founded  a  town,  after- 
wards the  citadel  of  Argos,  and  known  by  the  Pe- 
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lame  Larissa.  He  is  said  to  have  given  his  chap. 
the  warlike  Danai,  once  so  celebrated,  that  .  "^  . 
uses  this  as  a  general  appellation  for  the 
svhen  that  of  Hellenes  was  still  confined  to  a 
•ange.  The  later  Argives  showed  his  tomb 
oaarket-place,  and  many  other  monuments  of 
nee.  The  popular  belief  is  confirmed  by  the 
y  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  the  migration 
us  without  any  distrust,  and  even  learnt  in 
le  name  of  the  city  from  which  he  came :  and 
Brian's  evidence  appears  to  be  backed  by  an 
lent  tradition,  which  he  found  existing  at 
that  Danaus  had  landed  there  on  his  passage, 
ided  a  temple  at  Lindus,  which  was  dedicated 
oddess  Athene,  whom,  with  the  Romans,  we 
inerva,  and  to  which,  in  the  sixth  century 
lasis  king  of  Egypt  sent  offerings  in  honour 
;yptian  origin.  This  is  the  naked  abstract  of 
ition  ;  and  when  so  related,  stripped  of  all  its 
circumstances,  it  may  seem  perfectly  credible, 
^  amply  attested.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
legend  exhibits  other  features,  apparently 
and  not  to  be  separated  from  its  substance, 
•e  utterly  incredible,  and  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
without  transporting  the  whole  narrative  out 
phere  of  history  into  that  of  religious  fiible. 
ors  agree  that  Danaus  fled  to  Greece,  accom- 
►y  a  numerous  family  of  daughters  (fifty  is  the 
poetical  number,)  to  escape  from  the  perse- 
o{  their  suitors,  the  sons  of  his  brother 
s.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  the  story, 
annot  be  severed  from  the  rest  without  the 
bitrary  violence.^     The  Danaids,   according 


agly  Heffter  (DU  Goetterditrute  avf  Rhodvt),  p.  87.,  admits  thtt, 
bok  be  rejected,  it  must,  and  he  conceives  that  it  may,  be  accepted  as 
; ;  but  he  has  offered  no  explanation  to  reconcile  others  to  this  suppo- 
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CHAP,     to  Herodotus  \  founded  the  temple  at  Lindus,  and  in- 
t  structed  the  Pelasgian  women  at  Argos  in  the  mystic 

rites  of  Demeter.^    To  them  too  was  ascribed  the  dis- 
covery of  the  springs,  or  the  wells,  which  relieved  the 
natural  aridity  of  a  part  of  the  Argive  soil.     Before 
Herodotus,  -^schylus  had  exhibited  on  the  Attic  stage 
the  tragical  fate  of  the  sons  of  jEgyptus,  who  had 
pursued  the  fugitives  to  Greece^  and,  after  forcing  them 
to  the  altar,  were  slain  by  their  hands.     And  still 
earlier  their  adventures  had  formed  the  subject  of  an 
Its  local      epic  poem.^     A  local  legend  related  that  Lema,  the 
lake  or  swamp  near  Argos,  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
murder,  and  that  the  heads  of  the  suitors  were  there 
buried,  while  their  bodies  were  deposited  in  a  separate 
monument.*    One  of  the  main  streams  of  Lema  de- 
rived its  name  from  Amymon6,  one  of  the  sisters,  to 
whom  Neptune,  softened  by  her  beauty,  had  revealed 
the   springs  which  had  before  disappeared   at  his 
bidding.     This    intimate    connection    between    the 
popular  legend  and  the  peculiar  character   of  the 
Argive  soil,  which  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  upper  part  of  the  plain  and  the  low  grounds 
of  Lema,  must  be  allowed  to  give  some  colour  to  the 
conjecture  of  the  bolder  critics,  who  believe  the  whole 

»  IL  182.  9  IL  171. 

>  The  Danais,  or  Danaide*  (as  it  is  called  in  the  Borgia  Marble ;  see  Heeren, 
Werke,  iii.  p.  168.)  from  which  two  lines  are  preserved  by  Clem.  Alex.  Strom, 
hr.  c.  19.,  KoU  t<{t'  ip*  inF\l(otno  ^o&s  Aavaoib  ^ifyarp^t  nprnrtfcy  iv^ws  rorofun 
Ktlhow  (h^aKTos.  This  highest  authority  for  the  story  has  not  been  noticed  bj 
Toss,  Antitymbolik,  ii.  p.  418.,  or  by  Mueller,  Orehom,  p.  109—113.  In  his 
Proleg.  p.  186.  (p.  125.  Engl.  Tr.)  he  expresses  a  doubt,  which  seems  rather 
unnatural,  whether  the  epic  poet  represented  Danaus  and  Egyptus  as  brothers, 
and  Danaus  as  coming  out  of  Egypt  Welcker  {Ep,  CyeL  p.  326.)  conceives  the 
poem  to  have  been  written  not  long  before  the  Telegonia  of  Eugamon  (01.  53. 
Eusebius)  *<  about  the  time  when  Solon,  in  the  plan  of  his  original  poem.  The  At^ 
lantis,  aimed  at  bringing  great  ideas,  which  had  been  roused  by  his  travels  in 
Egypt,  into  competition  with  the  old  poetry  of  the  heroic  nobles,  while  in  another 
quarter  Aristeas  was  gratifying  the  natural  craving  for  novelty  which  the  Homeric 
poems  had  withstood  long  enough,  by  his  exhibition  of  marvellous  northern  le- 
gends.*' But  he  avows  that  this  is  only  an  inference  A*om  the  contents  of  the 
poem,  the  combination  of  the  Danai  with  the  Egyptians.  Boekh,  Pindar,  t  iii  p. 
171.,  stUl  adheres  to  the  old  story. 
«  ApoUod.  IL  1.  5.  11.     Pausanias  (U.  24.  2.)  inverts  the  story. 
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story  of  Danaus  to  have  been  of  piirely  Argive  origin,  chap. 
and  to  have  sprung  up  out  of  these  local  accidents,  > 
though  all  attempts  hitherto  made  to  e;xplain  its  mi- 
nuter features  seem  to  have  failed.^  The  Argive  co- 
lonies in  the  east  of  Asia  Minor  might  be  conceived  to 
have  contributed  something  toward  the  form  which  it 
finally  assumed  even  before  Egypt  was  thrown  open 
to  the  Greeks.  But  the  historian  cannot  decide  be- 
tween these  contending  views,  and  must  resign  him- 
self to  the  uncertainty  of  the  fact,  unless  it  can  be 
maintained  by  some  stronger  evidence,  or  more  satis- 
fectorily  expkined. 

If  we  could  consent  to  swell  the  list  of  the  foreign  other 
settlers  with  the  conjectures  of  modem  critics,  we  j^^S^ 
should  not  consider  the  arrival  of  Danaus  as  an  in-  5[^***"^|"^ 
sulated  fact.  We  might  have  spoken  of  Inachus,  who  uesuu. 
is  called  the  first  king  of  Argos,  and  is  said  to  have 
given  his  name  to  its  principal  river :  hence,  in  the 
mythical  genealogies,  he  is  described  as  a  son  of 
Oceanus,  the  common  parent  of  all  rivers.  Yet  on 
this  ground  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  he 
too  came  to  Greece  across  the  sea.  We  as  little 
venture  to  rely  on  such  inferences,  as  to  construe  the 
&bled  wanderings  of  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus, 
into  a  proof  that,  even  before  the  time  of  Danaus,  in- 
tercourse subsisted  between  Greece  and  Egypt.  If, 
however,  we  turn  northward  of  the  Isthmus,  we  find 
another  Egyptian  prince  at  Megara,  where,  according 
to  the  tradition  which  Pausanias  heard  there,  Lelex, 
having  crossed  over  from  Egypt,  founded  the  dynasty 
which  succeeded  that  of  Car,  the  son  of  Phoroneus, 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  Leleges.^  But  this  solitary 
and  ill-attested  legend,  which  was  manifestly  occa- 
sioned by  the  ancient  rivalry   of  the  Carian  and 

1  A  tpecinien,  not  among  the  least  ingenious  and  plausible,  may  be  fouud  in 
Ruckeit*s  Dienti  der  Alhene,  p.  123. 
5  L  39.  6. 
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CHAP.  Lelegian  races,  cannot  serve  to  prove  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  the  latter  people,  which  seems  not  to  have 
been  suspected  by  any  other  ancient  authors.  In 
Attica  we  meet  with  reports  of  more  than  one  Egyptian 
Colonies  of  colony.  The  first,  led  by  Cecrops,  is  said  to  have 
Erechtheiw,  found  Attica  without  a  king,  desolated  by  the  deluge 
andPeteus.  ^jji^h  bcfcl  it,  morc  than  a  century  before,  in  t£e 
reign  of  Ogyges.^  If  we  may  believe  some  writers  of 
the  latest  period  of  Greek  literature,  Cecrops  gave  his 
own  name  to  the  land,  and  on  the  Cecf-opian  rock 
founded  a  new  city,  which  he  called  Athens,  after  the 
goddess  Athen^.^  To  him  is  ascribed  the  introduce 
tion  not  only  of  a  new  religion,  of  pure  and  harmless 
rites,  but  even  of  the  first  element  of  civil  society,  the 
institution  of  marriage  ^ ;  whence  it  may  be  reasonably 
inferred,  that  the  savage  natives  learned  from  him  all 
the  arts  necessary  to  civilised  life.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  confidence  with  which  this  story  has 
been  repeated  in  modern  times,  the  Egyptian  origin 
of  Cecrops  is  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  refut€d  by 
the  silence  of  the  elder  Greek  poets  and  historians  ; 
and  even  in  the  period  when  it  became  current,  is 
contradicted  by  several  voices,  which  describe  Cecrops 
as  a  native  of  the  Attic  soil  * :  and  the  undisguised 
anxiety  of  the  Egyptians  to  claim  the  founder  of 
Athens' for  their  countrjnnan  could  excite  the  distrust 
even  of  a  writer  so  credulous  and  uncritical  as 
Diodorus.^  Not  content  with  Cecrops,  they  pre- 
tended to  have  sent  out  Erechtheus  with  a  supply  of 
com  for  the  relief  of  their  Attic  kinsmen,  who  re- 
warded his  munificence  with  the  crown  ;  he  in  return 
completed  his  work  of  beneficence,  by  founding  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis  on  the  model  of  those  which  were 
celebrated  in   Egypt   in  honour  of  Isis.     A   third 

1  Syncellus,  L  p.  126.  Bonn.  «  ApoUodor.  lU.  U.  2. 

3  Clearcbus  of  Soli  in  Athensus,  xiii.  2. 

*  Apollodor.  U.8.     K4Kpa^  9ltn6x^knf  tnfipvh  tx>t¥  ffAfui  iof^f^s  icat  ^pducoyros, 

»  L29. 
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Egyptian  colony  was  said  to  have  been  led  to  Attica  chap. 
by  Peteus,  only  one  generation  before  the  Trojan  war.  ^^ 
The  arguments  of  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been  as 
weak  as  their  assertions  were  bold.  The  least  absurd 
was  that  which  they  derived  from  the  Oriental  cha- 
racter of  the  primitive  political  institutions  of  Attica. 
But  some  more  distinct  marks  of  Egyptian  origin 
would  be  necessary  to  countervail  the  tacit  dissent  of 
the  Greek  authors  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
be  best  informed  on  the  subject.  Nor  is  their  silence 
to  be  explained  by  the  vanity  of  the  Athenians,  who 
were  accustomed  indeed  to  consider  themselves  as 
children  of  the  Attic  soil,  but  were  not  on  that  ac- 
count reluctant  to  believe  that  their  land  had  been 
early  visited  by  illustrious  strangers.  We  purposely 
abstain  from  insisting  on  the  result  of  mythological 
inquiries,  which  tend  to  show  that  both  Cecrops  and 
Erechtheus  are  fictitious  personages,  and  that  they 
belong  entirely  to  a  homespning  Attic  fable.  Such 
attacks  would  be  wasted  on  tales  which  scarcely  pre- 
sent the  semblance  of  a  historical  foundation.^ 

I  It  may  however  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  question  as  to  an 
Egyptian  colony  In  Attica  does  not  depend  upon  the  opinion  which  may  be  formed 
on  the  existence  or  the  origin  of  Cecrops.  Whatever  may  be  thought  on  that 
point,  arguments  such  as  those  which  are  urged  with  great  ability  by  F.  Thiersch, 
in  his  Epoehem  der  bUdenden  Kunst,  p.  26.  £,  firom  the  Attic  religion  and  art,  par- 
ticularly  from  the  names,  offices,  and  mutual  relations  of  Athen^  (Neitha),  He- 
phcstus  (Fhthath),  and  their  son  Apollo  (Cicero,  Nai.  De.  ilL  22.),  and  from  the 
Egyptian  physiognomy  of  Athen^  on  the  ancient  Attic  coins  —  such  arguments 
will  still  be  equally  entitled  to  attention.  (It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  HefFter, 
who  has  written  a  book  to  prove  that  the  arrival  of  Danaus  is  a  historical  ftct, 
after  an  elaborate  comparison  between  the  characters  and  offices  of  the  Egyptian 
Meith  and  the  Greek  Athene,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  worship  of  this 
goddess  was  of  purely  HeUenic  origin,  p.  138—150.,  and  utterly  rejects  the  whole 
story  of  the  migration  of  Cecrops,  as  resting  on  a  misconception  of  a  passage  in 
Plato's  Timsus,  p.  142.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  the  ingenious 
sod  eloquent  author  of  a  too  willing  credulity,  when  he  attempts  to  trace  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cecrops,  or  of  the  colonists  whom  he  represents,  over  the  sea  to  Thrace, 
and  thence  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Greece  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  not  only 
accepts  such  an  authority  as  Isidore  (  Or.  xv.  1.)  to  prove  that  Cecrops  built  the 
dty  of  Rhodes  (which  has  been  commonly  believed,  on  the  authority  of  Dlodorus, 
to  have  been  first  founded  01.  xdii.  1.),  hut  even  condescends  to  rake  up  out  of 
Ueunius  (Z>e  Bepg.  Ath.  L  7.)  the  testimony  of  an  Albert  abbot  of  Stade,  who,  it 
teems,  has  recorded  in  his  Chronicle  that  Cecrops  built  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and 
foanded  Laccdcmon.  His  two  other,  citations  (firom  Stephanus  and  Strabo)  are 
certainly  not  so  ludicrously  weak,  but  they  prove  nothing.     That  there  should 
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CHAP.         The  opinion  of  a  foreign  settlement  in  Boeotia  is 
'    .  undoubtedly  supported  by  much  better  authority. 
Colony  of     That  Cadmus  led  a  Phoenician  colony  into  the  heart  of 
Cadmus,      ^j^^  couutry,  and  founded  a  town  called  Cadmea,  which 
afterwards  became  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  was  a  tradi- 
tion which  had  certainly  been  current  in  Boeotia  long 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  not  only  confirms 
it  by  the  weight  of  his  own  judgment  —  which  is  not 
here  biassed,  as  in  the  case  of  Danaus,  by  the  Egyptian 
priesthood  —  but  also   by  some  collateral  evidence. 
He  had  ascertained,  that  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  families  traced  its  origin  to  the  companions 
of -Cadmus  ^ :  that  another  division  of  them  had  been 
left  behind  in  the  isle  of  Thera  ^ ;  and  that  his  kins- 
man Thasus  had  given  his  name  to  the  island  where 
the  Phoenicians  opened  the  gold  mines  which  were 
still  worked  in  the  days  of  the  historian.^     These  may 
indeed,  so  far  as  Cadmus  is  concerned,  be  considered 
as  mere  ramifications  of  the  Theban  legend,  not  more 
conclusive  than  the  tradition  that  followers  of  Cadmus 
settled  in  Eubcea.^    But  they  at  least  proved   that 
Phoenicians  had  very  early  gained  a  footing  on  the 
islands   and   shores   of  Greece.     Thebes  boasted  of 
having  received  the  precious  gift  of  letters  from  her 
Phoenician    colonists;    and    Herodotus   adopts   this 
opinion  after  a  diligent  inquiry,  which  ought  not  to  be 
wholly  disregarded,  because  he  was  deceived  by  some 
monuments  which  were  either  forged  or  misinter- 

have  been  a  district  in  Thrace  called  Cecropis,  as  is  asserted  by  Stephanus 
(Kf Kpoitla),  may  be  believed,  and  accounted  for  from  the  wide-spread  power  of 
Athens,  without  going  back  to  the  time  of  Cecrops ;  and  Strabo's  remark  (ix.  p. 
407.),  that  Cecrops  ruled  over  Btsotia,  was  a  natural  inference  from  the  probably 
well-founded  tradition,  that  it  once  contained  two  towns,  named  Eleusis  and 
Athens. 

»  v.  68.  «  IV.  147. 

^  YL  47,  Bdffov  rod  *otvtKos,  TAomo  Phcmice,  Valla.  Conon,  however,  (37.), 
makes  Thasus  to  be  a  brother  of  Cadmus  and  a  son  of  Phoenix.  In  ApoUodorus, 
lit  1.  1.,  Thasus  is,  according  to  some,  a  son  of  Poseidon ;  but  according  to  Phere- 
cydes,  of  Cilix,  who  was  a  brother  of  Cadmus  and  Phoenix.  With  Herodotus,  Cad- 
mus is  the  son  of  Agenor,  iv.  147.  As  an  epithet  of  Thasus  the  addition  rod  ♦. 
would  seem  superfluous. 

4  Strabo  X.  p.  447.  "Apafits,  ol  KaBfjuf  ffwiiafidyrfs. 
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preted.^     The  Oriental  derivation  of  the  name  of     chap. 
Cadmus  is  indeed  as  micertain  as  the  original  import  . 

of  that  of  Phcenix,  which  HeUanicus  gives  to  his  opinions 
&ther^,  but  which  was  used  by  the  Greeks  as  one  of  SS^ui. 
the  proper  names  of  their  native  heroes.  Thebes 
likewise  showed  what  were  thought  to  be  the  traces 
of  Phoenician  worship  ^ ;  and  the  story  of  the  sphinx, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  may  seem  to  point, 
if  not  to  Phoenicia,  at  least  toward  the  East.  On  the 
other  hand,  modem  writers  find,  in  the  legends  of 
Cadmus  and  his  consort  Harmonia,  in  their  connection 
with  Samothrace,  and  with  the  mysterious  Cabiri, 
decisive  marks  of  a  Pelasgian  origin ;  insist  upon  the 
inknd  position  of  Thebes  as  inconsistent  with  the 
ordinary  character  of  a  Phoenician  settlement ;  and 
consider  the  epithet  of  the  Tyrian  Cadmus  as  a  chro- 
nological error,  which  betrays  the  late  rise  of  the 
story,  the  authors  of  which  substituted  Tyre  for  the 
elder  Sidon.*  As  if  to  increase  our  perplexity,  an 
ingenious  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that  the 
Cadmeans  were  a  Cretan  colony.^ 

There  is  still  another  celebrated  name  which  we  legend  of 
must  add  to  this  list,  before  we  proceed  to  consider  ^**^*** 
the  subject  in  a  different  point  of  view.  According 
to  a  tradition  which  appears  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  au- 
thority of  Herodotus^  and  Thucydides^,  Pelops  passed 
over  from  Asia  to  Greece  with  treasures  which,  in  a  poor 
country,  afforded  him  the  means  of  founding  a  new 
dynasty.  His  descendants  sat  for  three  generations  on 

»  V.  S9.  Wolf,  Prolegg.  W. 

*  In  SchoL  ad  H.  B.  494.,  and  in  the  niad,  xiv.  321.,  Europa  Is  daughter  of 
Fbonix. 

>  Cadmtis  wai  said  to  have  dedicated  a  statue  of  Athen6  at  Thebes,  with  the 
title  of  Onga ;  on  which  Pausanius  (iz.  12.  2.)  observes,  that  this  name,  which  is 
Ptenidan  (compare  Steph.  Bys.  Otkojoi  and  Xy&),  contradicts  the  opinion  of 
tlMw  who  hold  Oulmut  to  have  been,  not  a  Phoenician,  but  an  Egyptian. 

«  P.  Knight,  Prolegg.  §  78.,  "  Casmilus  vel  Cadmilus  vetus  Mercurii  nomen 
^lit  (Schol.  in  ApoU.  Bhod.  i.  917.),  neque  aliud  fUisse  credo  Cadmum ;  *'  which 
1/ibedE,  AgUiopkiaiMMi  p.  1253.,  describes  as  "Sententiam  calidam,  etex  periculo 
petitam.**  It  b  however  deliberately  maintained  by  Mueller,  Orchom,  p.  119. 
•nd461. 

^  Welckcr,  UAer  eku  Krduehe  Colonie  in  Theben, 

•  VU  8.  II.  '  1.  9. 
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CHAP,     the  throne  of  Argos :  their  power  was  generally  ac- 


III. 


».  knowledged  throughout  Greece ;  and  in  the  historian's 

opinion,  united  the  Grecian  states  in  the  expedition 
against  Troy.  The  renown  of  their  ancestor  was  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  by  the  name  of  the  southern  penin- 
sula, called  after  him  Peloponnesus,  or  the  isle  of  Pelops. 
The  region  of  Asia,  from  which  Pelops  came,  is  not 
uniformly  described,  anymore  than  the  motives  of  his 
migration.  Most  authors  however  fix  his  native  seat 
in  the  Lydian  town  of  Sipylus,  where  his  father  Tan- 
talus was  fabled  to  have  reigned  in  more  than  mortal 
prosperity,  till  he  abused  the  favours  of  the  gods,  and 
provoked  them  to  destroy  him.  The  poetical  legends 
varied  as  to  the  marvellous  causes  through  which  the 
abode  of  Pelops  was  transferred  from  Sipylus  to  Pisa, 
where  he  won  the  daughter  and  the  crown  of  the  blood- 
thirsty tyrant  (Enomaus,  as  the  prize  of  his  victory  in 
the  chariot-race;  after  which,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, he  returned  to  Asia,  and  founded  the  iEolian 
Cuma.^  The  authors  who,  like  Thucydides,  saw  nothing 
in  the  story  but  a  political  transaction,  related  that 
Pelops  or  Tantalus  ^  had  been  driven  from  his  native 
land  by  an  invasion  of  Dus,  king  of  Troy*;  and 
hence  it  has  very  naturally  been  inferred  that,  in  lead- 
ing the  Greeks  against  Troy,  Agamemnon  was  merely 
avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  ancestor.^  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  observed  that,  far  from  giving  any 
countenance  to  this  hypothesis.  Homer,  though  he 
records  the  genealogy  by  which  the  sceptre  of  Pelops 
was  transmitted  to  Agamemnon,  nowhere  alludes  to 
the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  house.  As  little  does  he 
seem  to  have  heard  of  the  adventures  of  the  Lydian 
stranger  at  Pisa.  The  zeal  with  which  the  Eleans 
maintained  this  part  of  the  story,  manifestly  with  a 
view  to  exalt  the  antiquity  and  the  lustre  of  the 
Olympic  games,  over  which  they  presided,  raises  a 

»  Mela,  I.  18.  «  Diodor.  iv.  74. 

«  Paus.  li.  22.  3.  4  By  Kmse,  HdloM,  L  p.  485. 
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natural  suspicion,  that  the  hero's  connection  with  the  chap. 
East  may  have  been  a  fiction,  occasioned  by  a  like  .  ^^  ^ 
interest,  and  propagated  by  like  arts.  This  distrust 
is  confirmed  by  the  religious  form  which  the  legend 
was  finally  made  to  assume,  when  it  was  combined 
with  an  Asiatic  superstition,  which  foimd  its  way 
into  Greece  after  the  time  of  Homer.  The  seeming 
sanction  of  Thucydides  loses  almost  all  its  weight, 
when  we  observe  that  he  does  not  deliver  his  own 
judgment  on  the  question,  but  merely  adopts  the 
opinion  of  the  Peloponnesian  antiquarians,  which  he 
found  best  adapted  to  his  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
progress  of  society  in  Greece.^  It  is  at  least  highly  pro- 
bable, that  if  the  name  of  Pelops  was  first  carried  into 
Asia  by  the  colonists,  who  regarded  him  as  the  ancestor 
of  their  kings,  a  place  would  soon  have  been  found  for 
it  among  the  legends  of  their  new  settlements :  and 
when  this  was  done,  it  would  only  remain  to  account 
for  the  hero's  presence  in  Greece  —  an  easy  task  for  the 
genius  of  Greek  mythology. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  irksome  or  unprofit-  oenerai 
able  labour,  than  that  of  balancing  arguments  of  this  in  favour  of 
nature,  and  watching  the  fluctuation  of  the  scales,  as  o^MIT"^ 
a  new  conjecture  is  thrown  in  on  either  side.     We  colonic* 
turn  with  impatience  from  this  ungrateful  task,  to  eL™ 
make  a  few  general  remarks,  which  may  perhaps 
assist  the   reader  in   appreciating  the   comparative 
value  of  these  traditions.     We  must  repeat,  that  none 
of  these  stories,  considered  by  themselves,  have  any 
marks  of  truth  sufficient  to  decide  the  conviction  of  a 
scrupulous  inquirer ;  nor  can  their  number  be  safely 
held  to  make  up  for  their  individual  deficiency  in 
weight.     Yet  there  are  other  grounds  which  seem  to 
justify  the  belief,  that  at  least  they  cannot  have  been 
wholly  destitute  of  historical  foundation.     Even  if  we 
had  no  such  distinct  accounts  of  particular  persons 

1  Toss.  Amiitjftnbolik,  U.  p.  434. 
VOL.  I.  0 
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CHAP,     and  events,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 


IIL 


that,  at  a  period  long  prior  to  that  represented  by  the 
Homeric  poems,  migrations  must  have  taken  place 
from  various  parts  of  the  East  to  the  shores  of  Greece. 
We  have  sufficient  evidence,  that  in  the  earliest  times 
Greece  was  agitated  by  frequent  irruptions  and  re- 
volutions, arising  out  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
nations  which  fought  and  wandered  in  the  countries 
adjacent  to  its  north-eastern  borders.  We  have  ample 
reason  to  believe,  that  during  the  same  period  the 
western  regions  of  Asia  were  not  in  a  more  settled 
state.  Such  movements  appear  to  be  indicated  by  the 
history  of  the  Phrygians,  who  are  said  to  have  passed 
out  of  Europe  into  Asia  Minor,  which  nevertheless 
was  most  probably  their  earlier  seat;  by  the  expedition 
of  the  Amazons,  which  left  such  deep  traces  in  the 
legends  of  Attica,  and  the  neighbouring  countries ; 
perhaps  by  that  of  the  fabulous  Memnon,  which  the 
Greek  poets  connected  with  the  siege  of  Troy.^  It 
cannot  surprise  us,  that,  while  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
were  a  highway,  or  a  theatre  of  war,  for  flying  or 
conquering  tribes,  other  wanderers  should  have  bent 
their  course  to  Greece  across  the  Mgesm.  Its  islands 
appear  from  time  immemorial  to  have  been  the  steps 
by  which  Asia  and  Europe  interchanged  a  part  of  their 
unsettled  population.  Thus,  in  the  remotest  antiquity, 
we  find  Carians  occupying  both  sides  of  the  Saronic 
gulf;  and  Sicyon  derived  one  of  its  most  ancient 
names  from  a  people,  who  are  described  as  among  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Crete.^ 
Coincidence  When,  thus  prepared  to  contemplate  Greece  as  a 
Gr^rmd  land,  not  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
SSiSJm.  Peculiarly  open  and  inviting  to  foreign  settlers,  we 
again  consider  the  stories  of  the  various  colonies  said 
to  have  been  planted  there  by  strangers   fix>m  the 

»  See  an  essay  on  this  sulyect  in  the  Philological  Museum,  No.  IV. 

«  Telchiuia,  Steph.  By*.  TcAx^s,  Paus.  U.  6,  6..  and  ix.  19.  1.     Diod.  v.  65. 
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East,  we  are  struck  by  some  coincidences  which  can-     chap. 
not  have  been  the  result  of  design,  and  which  there-  . 

fore  bespeak  a  favourable  hearing.  It  is  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Greece  that,  with  the  solitary  and 
doubtful  exception  of  Pelops,  we  find  these  colonies 
planted,  —  a  restriction  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
indeed  required,  but  which  would  not  have  been 
observed  by  religious  fraud  or  patriotic  vanity.  While 
this  appears  an  argument  of  some  moment,  when  the 
question  is  viewed  from  the  side  of  the  West,  it  is  met 
by  another  stronger  and  alike  independent  on  the  side 
of  the  East.  The  history  of  the  countries  from  which 
these  colonies  or  adventurers  are  said  to  have  issued, 
tells  of  don\estic  revolutions,  generally  coinciding  with 
the  date  of  the  supposed  settlements  in  Greece,  by 
which  a  portion  of  their  inhabitants  was  driven  into 
foreign  lands.  Egj^t,  after  having  been  long  op- 
pressed by  a  hostile  race,  which  founded  a  series  of 
djmasties  in  a  part  at  least  of  her  territory,  is  said  to 
have  finally  rid  herself,  by  a  convulsive  effort,  of  these 
barbarous  strangers,  who  were  dispersed  over  the 
adjacent  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  If  we  admit 
the  truth  of  these  traditions,  which  appear  to  rest  on 
good  groimds,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that 
the  movement  occasioned  by  this  shock  was  propagated 
to  Greece ;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  some  of 
these  outcasts,  separating  themselves  from  their 
brethren,  found  means  of  embarking  on  the  coasts  of 
Egypt  or  Palestine,  and  wandered  over  the  JEgean 
until  they  reached  the  opposite  shore,  while  others 
may  have  been  led  to  the  same  quarter  by  a  more 
circuitous  road.  Hence  we  are  inclined  not  altogether 
to  reject  the  testimony,  or  rather  the  opinion,  of  an 
author,  who,  though  undoubtedly  much  later  than 
Hecatseus,  the  predecessor  of  Herodotus,  whose  name 
he  bears,  may  have  been  delivering  more  than  a  mere 
conjecture  of  his  o^vn,  when  he  relates  that  the  mi- 

o  2 
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CHAP,  grations  of  Danaus  and  Cadmus  were  occasioned  by 
this  Egjrptian  revolution.^  If  indeed  any  weight 
could  be  attached  to  an  obscure  report  of  a  Hellenic 
dynasty  among  those  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  we  might 
suppose  that  an  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
had  been  opened  at  a  still  earlier  period.^  At  all 
events,  an  objection  which  has  often  been  urged 
against  the  common  story,  —  that  the  Egyptians  in 
the  earliest  times  were  strangers  to  maritime  expedi- 
tions, and  shrank  with  abhorrence  from  the  sea,  — 
loses  all  its  force  against  this  hjrpothesis.  It  is  true 
that  neither  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
nor  the  Greeks  before  the  Alexandrian  period,  viewed 
the  migration  of  Danaus  and  Cadmus  in  this  light. 
They  considered  Danaus  as  an  Egyptian  by  birth, 
and  Cadmus,  in  general,  as  a  native  of  Phoenicia. 
This  however,  if  the  fact  was  as  here  supposed,  would 
be  a  very  natural  mistake ;  and  with  regard  to  Cadmus, 
we  find  that  there  was  an  ancient  controversy  on  the 
question  whether  he  came  from  Phoenicia  or  from 
Egypt.^  An  author  who  wrote  a  little  before  our  era, 
and  who  professes  to  have  examined  the  subject  with 
great  attention,  relates,  that  Cadmus  was  a  powerful 
chief  among  those  Phoenicians  who  conquered  Egypt, 
and  established  the  seat  of  their  empire  at  Thebes, 
and  that  it  was  from  Egypt  he  set  out  to  found  a 
dynasty  in  the  West,  where  he  named  the  Bceotian 
Thebes  after  the  city  which  he  had  left.*  If  Cadmus 
was  such  a  Phoenician,  we  need  no  longer  be  startled 
by  the  inland  position  of  his  new  capital  ^,  and  shall 
have  no  occasion  for  the  fanciful  conjecture,  that  he 
chose  it  with  a  view  to  form  a  commercial  communica- 
tion between  distant  parts  of  the  coast  ^,  —  a  destina- 

•  Diod.  Fr.  xl. 

«  According  to  Goar*s  reading,  a  dynasty  of  Hellenic  shepherds  occurs  in  Syn- 
cellus,  p.  114.  (ed.  Bonn.) 

3  Pans.  ix.  12.  2.  4  Conon,  37. 

»  Payne  Knight.  Prolegg,  §  78. 

'  This  is  Rruse*8  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty,  i.  p.  481. 
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tion,  of  which  we  find  not  the  slightest  hint  in  the     chap. 
ancient  legends  of  Thebes. 


It  seems  to  be  only  in  some  such  sense  as  that  here  in  what 
explained,  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  Egyptian  ^"Jti^n, 
colonies  to  have  been  ever  planted  in  Greece :  for  the  *n<i  Phneni- 
expedition  of  Sesostris,  even  if  admitted  to  be  a  his-  bc*Mi™to 
torical  events  can  scarcely  serve  as  a  foundation  for  Jj]|^*^**^ 
the  story.     We  would   not  decide  indeed  whether,  Greece, 
among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece,  some  of 
totally  different  race  from  these  Phoenician  fugitives 
may  not  have  taken  nearly  the  same  course  ;  but  that 
settlers  of  purely  Egjrptian  blood  crossed  the  ^gean, 
and  founded  maritime  cities,   appears  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  every  thing  we   know  of  the  national 
character.      Here   however  a  new  question   arises. 
It  is  in  itself  of  very  little  importance,  whether  a 
handful  of  Egyptians  or  Phoenicians  were  or  were  not 
mingled  with  the  ancient  population  of  Greece.     All 
that  renders  this   inquiry  interesting,  is  the  effect 
which  the  arrival  of  these  foreigners  is  supposed  to 
have  produced  on  the  state  of  society  in  their  new 
country.     Herodotus  represents  the  greater  part  of 
the  religious  notions  and  practices  of  the  Greeks,  the 
objects  and  forms  of  their  worship,  as  derived  from 
Egypt.     When  we  consider  that  among  the  Greeks, 
as  in  most  other  nations,  it  was  religion  that  called 
forth   their   arts,   their   poetry,  perhaps   even   their 
philosophy,  it  will  be  evident  how  many  interesting 
questions  depend  on  this :  and  as  it  is  the  degree  in 
which  the  religious  and  intellectual  culture  of  the 
Greeks  was  derived  from  foreign  sources  that  con- 
stitutes the  whole  importance  of  the  controversy,  so  it 


1  See  Philolog.  Hus.  ii.  p.  1 79.  The  monument  on  the  road  Arom  Ephesus  to 
PhocKi  described  by  Herodotus,  it  106.,  has  been  lately  seen  by  Welcker,  who  has 
4acribed  it  in  the  Rhein,  Mum.  fi.  p.  430.  The  most  material  part  of  his  descrip- 
tkn  may  be  found  in  the  dauical  Museum,  L  p.  82.  Nothing  however  appears 
to  bare  been  obsenred  that  raises  any  objection  to  the  conjecture  proposed  in  tlie 
PU  Af...  1.  c. 
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CHAP,     is  the  point  on  which  the  decision  must  finally  hinge.^ 


ui. 


But  neither  the  study  of  Greek  mjrthology,  nor  the 
history  of  Greek  art,  has  yet  arrived  at  such  a  stage 
of  maturity,  as  to  enable  the  historian  to  pronounce 
with  confidence  on  the  rival  hypotheses,  one  of  which 
fetches  from  the  East  what  the  other  regards  as  the 
native  growth  of  the  Grecian  soil.  The  difficulty  is 
much  increased,  if  we  interpret  the  traditions  about 
the  Eg}'ptian  colonies  in  that  which  appears  to  be 
their  most  probable  sense.  We  know  something 
about  the  religion  and  the  arts  of  the  Egj^tians,  and  of 
the  Phoenicians  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  But  as  to  the 
Phoenician  conquerors  of  Egypt,  we  have  no  inform- 
ation to  ascertain  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
the  natives,  and  how  far  they  were  qualified  to  be  the 
bearers  of  all  that  Herodotus  believed  Egypt  to  have 
imparted  to  Greece.  The  author  from  whom  Diodorus 
drew  his  account  of  Danaus  and  Cadmus^,  ascribed 
their  expulsion  to  the  resentment  and  alarm  excited 
in  the  Egyptians  by  the  profaneness  of  the  strangers, 
who  neglected  their  rites,  and  threatened  the  total 
subversion  of  the  national  religion.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  this  statement,  they  must  have  been  very  ill 
fitted  to  instruct  the  Pelasgians  in  the  Egyptian 
mysteries,  and  a  boundless  field  is  opened  for  con- 
jecture as  to  the  influence  they  exerted  on  the  Greek 
mythology. 
Traces  of  The  uamc  of  the  Phoenicians  raises  another  ques- 
nicians^  tiou.  The  expedition  of  Cadmus  manifestly  repre- 
ic^ndT^  sents  the  maritime  adventures  of  his  countrymen; 
under  other  but  it  leavcs  US  in  doubt,  whether  the  Phoenician 
°*™"'        settlements  ascribed  to  his  followers  are  to  be  referred 

I  Mueller,  Orchom.  p.  113.,  observes  that  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  cities  in 
the  plain  of  Argos  are  opposed  to  the  story  of  Danaus,  which  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect to  find  monuments  of  Egyptian  architecture  there.  Heffter,  p.  66.,  endea- 
vours to  meet  this  argument  by  the  remark,  that  the  builders  of  those  walls,  who 
were  later  than  Danaus,  were  foreigners,  from  Lycla.  But  if  Egyptian  arts  had 
been  introduced  at  Argus,  it  could  have  been  no  longer  necessary  to  fetch  archi- 
tects  who  built  in  so  rude  a  style  from  abroad. 

«  Fr.  of  book  xl. 
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to  the  Shepherds  who  were  expelled  from  Egypt,  or  chap, 
to  the  commercial  people  who,  at  a  later  period, 
covered  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Spain  with  their 
colonies.  The  foundation  of  Thebes  might,  most  pro- 
bably, be  attributed  to  the  former :  but  it  must  have 
been  the  mercantile  spirit  of  Tyre,  or  Sidon,  that  was 
attracted  by  the  mines  of  Cyprus,  Thasus,  and  Euboea. 
The  precise  date  of  the  first  opening  of  the  inter- 
course between  Phoenicia  and  Greece  is  wholly  un- 
certain ;  but  we  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  it 
existed  several  centuries  before  the  time  of  Homer, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  consider  this  as  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  external  causes  that  promoted  the 
progress  of  civilised  life,  and  introduced  new  arts  and 
knowledge  in  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mgean. 
It  has  been  suspected,  not  without  a  great  appearance 
of  probability,  that  the  Phcenicians  are  often  described 
in  the  legends  of  the  Greek  seas  under  different 
names.  Thus  the  half-fabulous  race  called  the  Tel- 
chines  exhibits  so  many  features  which  remind  us  of 
the  Phoenician  character,  that  it  is  diflScult  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  they  are  the  same  people,  dis- 
guised by  popular  and  poetical  fictions.^  Cyprus 
seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  their  most  ancient 
seat ;  but  they  are  equally  celebrated  in  the  traditions 
of  Crete  and  Rhodes ;  and  Sicyon,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, derived  one  of  its  names  from  them.  These 
stations  exactly  correspond  to  the  course  which  the 
Phcenicians  must  be  supposed  to  have  pursued,  when 
they  began  their  maritime  adventures  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  the  mythical  attributes  of  the  Telchines 
do  to  their  habits  and  occupations.  The  Telchines 
were  &bled  to  be  the  sons  of  the  sea,  the  guardians 
of  Poseidon  in  his  childhood :  they  were  said  to  have 
forged  his  trident,  and  Saturn's  sickle.  In  general, 
to  them  are  ascribed  the  first  labours  of  the  smithy, 

>  See  Hoeck,  Kreta,  I  pp.  345—356. 
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Infloenoe 
of  the 
PncDnicians 
on  Greece. 


the  most  ancient  images  of  the  gods ;  and  by  a  natural 
transition  they  came  to  be  viewed  as  sorcerers,  who 
could  assimie  all  kinds  of  shapes,  could  raise  tempests, 
and  afflict  the  earth  with  barrenness :  and  they  seem 
even  to  have  retained  a  permanent  place  in  the 
popular  superstitions  as  a  race  of  malicious  elves. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these  legends  embody 
recollections  of  arts  introduced  or  refined  by  foreigners, 
who  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  rude  tribes  which 
they  visited.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
policy  of  the  Phoenicians  ever  led  them  to  aim  at 
planting  independent  colonies  in  the  islands  or  on  the 
continent  of  Greece  ;  and  whether  they  did  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  establishing  factories,  which 
they  abandoned  when  their  attention  was  diverted  to 
a  cfifierent  quarter.  In  their  early  expeditions,  the 
objects  of  piracy  and  commerce  appear  to  have  been 
combined  in  the  manner  described  by  Homer  and 
Herodotus.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that,  wherever 
they  came,  they  not  only  introduced  the  products  of 
their  own  arts,  but  stimulated  the  industry  and  in- 
vention of  the  natives,  explored  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  riches  of  the  soil,  and  increased  them  by 
new  plants  ai>d  methods  of  cultivation.  Undoubtedly 
also  their  sojourn,  even  where  it  was  transient,  was 
not  barren  of  other  fruits  —  some  of  which  were 
perhaps  rather  noxious  than  useful.  There  are 
several  parts  of  the  Greek  mythology  which  bear 
strong  marks  of  a  Phoenician  origin  ^ ;  and  as  we 
know  that  the  character  of  their  own  superstition  was 
peculiarly  impure  and  atrocious,  it  seems  by  no  means 
incredible,  that  many  of  the  horrid  rites  which  are 
described  as  prevailing  at  an  early  period  in  Greece, 
were  derived  from  this  source. 

Beside  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  it  is  possible  that  the 


1  This  is  admitted  even  by  Mueller,  History  of  the  Literature  of  Greece,  c  II. 
§  4.,  with  regard  to  Aphrodite  ;  and  it  seems  equally  difficult  to  deny  it  as  to 
Ilercules. 
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Phiygians  may  be  entitled  to  some  share  in  the  chap. 
honour  of  having  contributed  toward  the  cultivation  .  ^"'  . 
of  Greece.  In  the  intricate  legends  of  the  Greek 
Archipelago  we  find  names  of  fabulous  beings,  of  a 
oature  akin  to  the  Telchines,  and  apparently  standing 
in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  Phrygians  as  the 
Telchines  to  the  Phoenicians.  Such  are  the  Cory- 
bantes,  and  the  Idaean  Dactyls,  who  are  connected  on 
the  one  hand  with  the  arts,  on  the  other  with  the 
wrorship,  of  Phrygia.  It  might  even  be  a  not  un-  E^piann- 
^nable  hypothesis,  to  suppose  that  Pelops,  if  he  was  legend  of* 
ndeed  a  foreigner,  belonged  to  the  same  stock;  ^**°^ 
jspecially  as  we  hear  of  Idean  Dactyls  at  Pisa.  But 
)erhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  go  so  far  in  order 
o  explain  the  common  story,  without  absolutely  re- 
ecting  it.  As  the  Pelasgians  belonged  no  less  to 
\sia  than  to  Europe,  so  Pelops  and  his  sister  Niobe, 
vho  is  the  daughter  of  the  Argive  king  Phoroneus  as 
veil  as  of  the  Lydian  Tantalus  (for  it  is  idle  to  dis- 
inguish  these  mythical  personages),  may  perhaps 
nth  equal  truth  be  considered  as  natives  of  either 
!ontinent:  and  this  appears  to  have  been,  in  sub- 
tance,  Niebuhr's  solution  of  the  difficulty.^  We  will 
lot  attempt  to  pierce  further  into  the  night  of  ages : 
ve  will  only  suggest  that  some  traditions  of  the  tribes 
vhich  first  settled  in  Greece  may  have  been  retained 
ind  transmitted  in  an  altered  form  as  accounts  of 
ubsequent  expeditions  and  migrations :  though  what 
las  been  said,  seems  sufficient  to  show  that  the  re- 
vived opinion  as  to  the  foreign  colonists  had  an  in- 
iependent  historical  groimdwork. 

>  He  observes  {Kldne  Schriften,  p.  S70.  note),  "The  migration  of  Pelops  sig- 
Qiflcs  nothing  more  than  the  affinity  of  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  iEgean.** 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   HELLENIC   NATION. 


Tendency 
of  the 
Greeks  to 
personifica- 
UoD. 


Tendency  of  tJie  Greeks  to  Personification,  —  Caution  required 
in  treating  the  Heroic  Genealogies,  —  The  Hellenes  in  Epi" 
rus,  —  Tribes  of  which  the  Nation  was  composed,  —  The 
Curetes.  —  General  View  of  the  Diffusion  of  the  Hellenic 
Nation.  —  A   new  Population,  —  A  new  State  of  Society, 

—  Fourfold  Division  of  the  Greek  Nation,  —  The  Cohans. 

—  The  Boeotian  jEoUs,  —  jEolians  in  the  South  of  TTieS" 
salt/,  —  TTie  Minyans,  —  The  Minyean  Orchomenus.  — 
Julians  at  Corinth, — In  Elis. — In  Pylus, — In  Messema, 

—  In  ^tolia,  —  In  Locris,  —  General  Character  of  the 
jtEolian  Settlements,  —  Origin  of  tlie  Dorians,  —  Their 
Struggles  with  the  Lapitlis,  —  Dorians  in  the  North-^ast  of 
Thessaly,  —  Conquest  of  the  Southern  Doris,  —  Adventures 
of  Xuthus,  —  The  Achteans  in  Thessaly  and  Peloponnesus, 

—  Their  Relation  to  the  Hellenes,  —  Reasons  for  thinking 
them  a  Branch  of  the  Pelctsgians,  —  They  are  blended  witii 
tlie  Cohans  in  Thessaly,  —  Establishment  of  an  JEloUan 
Dynasty  among  the  Achceans  of  Argolis,  —  Achaans  in  La- 
conia,  —  Origin  of  the  lonians,  —  Their  Relation  to  the 
Hellenes,  —  Their  Establishment  in  Attica,  —  Antiquity  of 
the  Ionian  Settlements  in  Peloponnesus, — Early  Distinctions 
among  the  lonians  in  Attica,  —  Mixture  of  Hellenes  with 
lonians  in  Attica,  —  Migrations  to  and  from  Eubosa,  — 
Ionian  Dialect, 

A  VERY  slight  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the 
authors  from  whom  we  have  received  our  accounts  of 
the  earliest  ages  of  Grecian  history,  will  be  sufficient 
to  lead  any  attentive  reader  to  observe  the  extreme 
proneness  of  the  Greeks  to  create  fictitious  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  names,  the  real  origin  of 
which  was  lost  in  remote  antiquity.  Almost  every 
nation,  tribe,  city,  mountain,  sea,  river,  and  spring, 
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known  to  the  Greeks,   was  supposed  to  have  been     chap. 
named  after  some  ancient  hero,  of  whom,  very  often,'  . 

no  other  fact  is  recorded.     These  fictions  manifestly 
sprang  up  not  accidentally,  but  from  the  genius  of 
the  people,  which  constantly  tended  to  embody  the 
spiritual,   and   to  personify  the   indefinite.      When 
therefore  we  are  seeking,  not  for  poetry,  but  for  his- 
torical facts,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  great  distrust  of 
every  such  legend,  and  the  more,  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  the  period  to  which  it  carries  us  back. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce 
that  every  legend  which  refers  the  origin  and  the  name 
of  a  Greek  tribe  to  an  individual,  is  on  that  account 
incredible.       Causes    may    certainly    be    imagined, 
through  which  the  name  of  a  chief  might  sometimes 
be  transferred  to  his  people.^     But  still  it  will  always  caution 
be  the  safest  rule  to  ^withhold  our  belief  from  such  I^«l[I^/he 
traditions,  whenever  they  are  not  supported  by  inde-  heroic 
pendent  trustworthy  evidence;  and  we   shall  have 
the  stronger  reason  for  rejecting  them,  the  earlier  the 
period  to  which  they  relate,  and  the  more  obscure  the 
person  whose  name  they  record.    This  remark  applies 
with  fiill  force  to  the  heroes  from  whom  the  Greeks 
believed  their  whole  nation  and  its  main  branches  to 
have  derived  their  origin.    "  Of  Hellen,"  Hesiod  sang, 
"  sprang  the  justice-dealing  kings,  Dorus  and  Xuthus, 
and   the  warlike  jEoIus  ;  of  jEoIus,    Cretheus,   and 
Atbamas,  and  wily  Sisjrphus,  Salmoneus  the  unjust, 
and  the  proud  Perieres."     The  opinion  that  Hellen 
was  the  founder  of  the  Hellenic  race  was  not  merely 
spread  by  the  poets,  and  received  by  the  vulgar,  but 
was  adopted,  apparently  with  full  conviction,  by  grave 

1  One  may  conceiye  that  a  land,  or  a  town,  might  take  its  name  from  a  pover- 
fol  chief,  4md  afterwards  gire  it  as  an  epithet  to  the  people.  [This  was  written 
without  reoollection  of  Gibbon*8  remark,  (Decl  and  Failj  c  Ixiv.  note  *,)  **  Zag^ 
tai  gave  his  name  to  his  dominions  of  Mawrenahar  or  Transoxiana,  and  the  Moguls 
of  Hindostan,  who  emigrated  from  that  country,  are  styled  Zogatais  by  the  Persians. 
This  crrtain  etymology*  and  the  similar  example  of  Uzbek,  Nogai,  &c.,  may  warn 
u  not  absolutely  to  rgcct  the  derivations  of  a  national  from  a  personal  name."] 
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CHAP,  historians,  such  as  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  But, 
.  on  such  a  subject,  the  authority  of  the  best  Greek 
writer  is  of  very  little  weight.  It  is  not  too  bold  a 
surmise,  that,  if  no  such  person  as  Hellen  had  ever 
existed,  his  name  would  sooner  or  later  have  been 
invented ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  few  actions 
ascribed  to  him,  to  diminish  our  suspicions  of  his 
reality.  But  though  we  seem  to  be  fuUy  justified  in 
considering  the  genealogy  given  by  Hesiod  as  a  fabri- 
cation, perhaps  not  much  earlier  than  the  poet's  time, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  ought  to  be  discarded  as 
utterly  groundless.  Such  genealogies  express  an 
ancient,  and  a  more  or  less  authentic,  opinion  about 
national  relations,  which  always  deserves  attention, 
and,  where  it  is  not  opposed  by  stronger  evidence, 
must  be  allowed  to  preponderate.  Our  conviction 
that  Hellen  and  his  ipamediatci,  progeny  are  fictitious 
personages,  needs  not  prevent  us  from  using  the  indi- 
cations afforded  by  their  pedigree  in  tracing  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  main  branches  of  the  Hellenic  race. 

The  reputed  founder  of  the  nation  is  sometimes 
called  a  son  of  Zeus,  but  more  frequently  either  a  son 
or  a  brother  of  Deucalion.^  When  we  consider  the 
part  which  Deucalion  fills  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
we  perceive  that  these  accounts  differ  very  slightly  in 
substance.  Deucalion  is  celebrated  in  fable  for  the 
great  flood  which  happened  in  his  time,  and  for  the 
new  race  which  sprang  up  to  replenish  the  desolated 
earth,  from  the  stones  which  he  and  his  wife  Pyrrha, 
by  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  threw  behind 
them  on  mount  Parnassus.  When  therefore  Hellen 
is  termed  the  son  of  Deucalion,  it  would  seem  that 
nothing  more  is  meant,  than  when  his  origin  is  im- 
mediately referred  to  the  father  of  gods  and  men : 
both  legends  proclaim  his  high  antiquity,  and  appear 

^  Hellen  and  Deucalion,  sons  of  Prometheus  and  Clymcne,  Scbol.  Find.  01.  ix. 
G8.     Hcllen»  son  of  Zeus,  Apollod.  i.  7.  2.  7. 
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)  prevent  us  from  carrying  our  researches  fiirther     chap. 
ackward.    But  though  Deucalion  is  in  all  probability  . 

mere  sjnnbol  of  the  flood  itself,  other  traditions  are 
Dimected  with  his  name,  which  may  throw  some 
ght  on  the  origin  of  the  Hellenic  nation.  As  in  the 
ible  Deucalion  brings  his  new  people  down  from 
'amassus,  so  he  is  related  to  have  crossed  over  into 
hessaly  from  the  regions  adjacent  to  Parnassus, 
lading  a  host  composed  of  Curetes  and  Leleges,  and 
ther  tribes  which  then  dwelt  there.^  This  tradition, 
lough  reported  by  a  late  writer,  accords  so  well  with 
thers  resting  on  higher  authority,  that  it  is  entitled 
)  attention.  It  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  people 
fterwards  called  Hellenes,  came  from  the  West ;  and 
•e  are  confirmed  in  this  belief,  by  finding  names 
ifiering  very  slightly  from  that  of  Hellen  among  the 
lost  ancient  tribes  of  Epirus.  Here,  according  to  TheHri- 
Jistotle^  about  Dodona  and  the  Achelous,  lay  the  EpiTuaT 
ident  Hellas  ;  "  for,"  he  adds,  "  the  Sellians  d^felt 
lere,  and  the  people  who  were  then  called  GrsBcians, 
ut  now  Hellenes."  By  the  Sellians,  he  means  the 
eople  who,  in  the  Iliad,  are  mentioned  as  the  minis- 
irs  of  the  Dodonaean,  Pelasgian,  Jove.  Pindar  had 
3ed  the  form  Hellians  for  the  same  name :  another, 
ily  varying  the  termination,  must  have  been  that  of 
■eUopes;  for  the  country  about  Dodona  was  cele- 
rated  by  Hesiod  for  the  richness  of  its  pastures, 
ader  the  name  of  Hellopia.^  The  sanctuary  of 
odona  itself  was  called  HeUa^ ;  and  a  temple  legend, 
ifferent  from  that  which  Herodotus  heard  there, 
x)ke  of  Hellus,  a  woodcutter,  to  whom  the  sacred 
[)ve  had  revealed  the  oracular  oak.^  It  seems 
»rcely  possible  to  resist  the  inference,  that  it  was 
•om  this  tribe,  and  not  from  any  single  ancestor, 

»  Dionys.  HaL  I.  17.     Compare  the  account  of  Dlodorus,  xlv.  1 13. 

«  Meteor.  I.  14.  ^  Fr.  xxxlx. 

*  Heyicb.  '%\a  'EKXd.  '  Philostr.  Im.  li.  33. 
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CHAP,  that  the  Hellenes  derived  their  name,  though  Thucy- 
'  dides  may  be  right  in  supposing  that  in  this  form  it 
was  first  heard  in  Thessaly.^  But  beyond  this  point 
Tribes  of  we  have  no  distinct  trace  to  guide  us.  We  have  no 
niuon  wM  nieans  of  determining  the  exact  relation  between  the 
composed,  two  tribcs  which  Aristotle  mentions  as  both  inhabit- 
ing the  ancient  Hellas.  We  can  only  suspect  that 
they  were  akin  to  each  other  and  to  the  Pelasgians, 
the  ancient  possessors  of  Dodona  and  of  all  Epirus. 
The  name  of  the  Graecians^  must  once  have  been 
widely  spread  on  the  western  coast ;  for  it  appears  to 
have  been  that  by  which  its  inhabitants  were  first 
known  to  the  Italians  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Ionian  sea,  who  gave  it  a  much  wider  meaning,  with 
which  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Romans,  and  through 
them  has  descended  to  us.  As  little  can  we  venture 
to  guess  in  what  manner  these  ancient  Hellenes  of  i 
Dodona  were  intermingled  with  the  tribes  who  are 
said  to  have  accompanied  Deucalion  into  Thessaly, 
even  if  we  could  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
tradition  which  mentions  their  names.  That  part  of 
it  indeed  which  concerns  the  Leleges,  is  apparently 
confirmed  by  the  combined  testimony  of  Aristotle  j 
and  Hesiod ;  the  former  of  whom  related,  that  they 
once  inhabited  Acamania,  together  with  the  Curetes, 
and  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Locrians ;  and 
the  latter,  that  they  were  led  by  Locrus,  being  the 
people  whom  Jupiter  raised  from  the  earth,  and  gave 
to  Deucalion.^  But  since  we  find  them  describ^  as 
the  earliest  settlers  in  Euboea,  BoBotia,  and  Laconia, 
no  less  than  in  Acamania,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  thinking  that  they  migrated  from  the  west  toward 
the  east  of  Greece,  rather  than  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection ;  though  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  a  legend 

»  I.  3. 

3  Grsecus  was  satd  to  be  a  son  of  Thessalus.     The  female  plural  Fpaucts  was 
used  by  Alcman  and  Sophocles.     Steph.  Byz.  TpaucSs, 
3  Stnibo,  vii.  p.  322. 
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of  such  a  migration  might  arise.     The  name  of  the     chap. 
Curetes  also  is  found  not  only  in  Acamania,  but  in  ;. 

Euboea,  and  in  Crete,  where  however  they  are  de-  Thecu- 
scribed  not  as  a  people,  but  as  the  fabulous  attend-  "**^ 
ants  of  Jupiter,  who  watched  over  his  infancy,  or  else 
as  his  real  ministers,  who  celebrated  his  worship  with 
dances  in  armour,  like  the  Salii  at  Rome.  Some  of 
the  ancients  observed,  that  as  the  name  was  a  de- 
scriptive epithet,  being  used  by  Homer  for  young 
warriors,  it  cannot  prove  that  the  Curetes  of  Crete, 
Eubcea,  and  Acamania,  belonged  to  the  same  race.^ 
Yet  this  identity  of  name,  and  variety  of  settlements, 
have  suggested  the  thought  that  the  Cretan  Curetes, 
of  whom  we  find  some  faint  traces  in  the  early  tra- 
ditions of  Elis^,  may  have  wandered  to  the  west  of 
Greece,  canying  with  them  the  germs  of  civilisation 
which  they  had  received  from  the  Phoenicians,  and, 
having  first  settled  in  Acamania,  may,  in  Thessaly, 
have  become  the  real  fathers  of  the  Hellenic  nation.^ 
According  to  our  view,  it  is  a  strong  objection  to  this 
hypothesis,  that  the  name  of  the  Curetes,  instead  of 
continuing  to  be  the  predominant  one,  is  entirely  lost, 
or  rather  never  heard  of,  in  Thessaly.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  to  be  a  hopeless  undertalang  to  attempt  to 
define  the  elements  of  which  the  Thessalian  Hellenes 
were  composed.  All  that  appears  to  be  established 
by  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  most  authentic  traditions, 
is,  that  they  entered  Thessaly  from  the  west,  and  we 
find  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  they  had 
previously  occupied  the  fertile  territory  of  Dodona. 
We  shall  see  that,  in  a  later  age,  the  people  from 
which  Thessaly  took  its  name  migrated  from  the 
same  region ;   and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  both 

1  StnbOk  z.  P*  467. 

«  Pw».  T.  7.  6.  8.  1.  First,  Hercules  and  the  Curetes ;  afterwards,  his  de- 
Kcndant  Clymenus,  fifty  years  after  Deucalion's  flood, — both  legends  immediately 
ooDDfcted  with  the  fabulous  institution  of  the  Olympic  games. 

3  Plan.  Gttchichte  GriechaUands,  i.  p.  201. 
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CHAP,  events  may  have  arisen  from  a  like  cause — the  pres- 
.  sure  of  new  tribes  issuing  from  the  north.  It  is  true 
that  one  difficulty  is  left,  which  we  are  imable  to  re- 
move. It  is  not  easy  to  explain  how  it  happened 
that  the  people,  whom  we  suppose  to  have  been  the 
ancestors  of  the  warlike  Hellenes,  are  described  in  the 
Iliad  as  the  peacefiil  and  austere  prophets  of  Jupiter. 
But  our  ignorance  on  this  subject  cannot  unsettle 
what  is  otherwise  established  on  sufficient  evidence. 
^^Vhc  "^^^  origin  of  the  Hellenes  is  a  question  of  much 
diffusion  of  less  importance  than  the  manner  in  which  they  spread, 
mition"*"**'  from  the  little  tract  which  they  first  occupied,  over 
the  country  which  was  finally  named  after  them. 
Their  earliest  seats  lay  in  the  south  of  Thessaly,  near 
the  foot  of  mount  Othrys,  the  part  of  Greece  first 
called  Hellas :  it  was  beUeved  by  some  to  have  con- 
tained a  city  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  Hellen, 
whose  tomb  was  shown  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Melitea,  to  which  he  was  said  to  have  transferred  his 
abode.^  But  before  the  name  of  Hellas  had  extended 
beyond  this  little  district,  the  people  seems  to  have 
gained  a  footing  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country 
afterwards  so  called.  The  ancients  agree  in  describing 
the  diflFusion  of  the  Hellenes  as  an  event  which  et 
fected  an  important  change  in  the  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  but  they  give  us 
very  scanty  information  as  to  the  nature  and  progress 
of  this  revolution.  Before  we  endeavour  to  trace  its 
course,  we  wiU  notice  what  seem  to  be  its  most  promi- 
nent features. 
A  new  PC*        It  is  scarcclv  possible  to  comprehend  the  rise  and 

pulation.  ^       ^     ,       tt  n       •  •  •  i  . ,      .         . 

growth  01  tne  Hellenic  nation,  without  considermg  it 
in  two  points  of  view,  both  of  which  are  confirmed  as 
weU  by  high  authority  as  by  intrinsic  probability. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Hel- 
-  lenic  population  of  Greece  included  some  new  ele- 

'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  432. 
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ments,  not  indeed  absolutely  foreign  to  the  old  Pe-     chap. 
lasgian  race,  but  yet  very  slightly  connected  with  it.  . 

This  is  expressed  by  the  tradition,  that  the  sons  of 
Hellen,  issuing  from  Thessaly,  overspread  Greece; 
and  still  more  strongly,  when  it  is  added,  that  the 
country  was  previously  occupied  by  barbarian  tribes.^ 
We  have  seen  that  the  distance  between  the  Pelasgian 
and  the  Hellenic  race  cannot  reasonably  be  considered 
so  great  as  to  exclude  all  national  affinity ;  they  must 
be  conceived  allied  to  one  another  by  some  community 
of  language  and  character.  Still  it  is  no  less  manifest, 
that  the  peculiar  stamp  which  distinguished  the 
Greeks  fiom  every  other  nation  on  the  earth,  was 
impressed  on  them  by  the  little  tribe  which  first  in- 
troduced among  them  the  name  of  Hellenes.  We 
are  therefore  led  to  regard  this  people  not  so  much 
in  the  light  of  strangers,  such  as  the  supposed  Egyp- 
tian, Libyan,  or  Phoenician  settlers,  as  in  that  of  a 
branch  of  the  Pelasgian  family,  which  contained  its 
best  and  purest  blood,  and  was  destined  to  imfold  the 
noblest  fisiculties  implanted  in  its  constitution,  and  to 
raise  the  life  of  the  nation  to  the  highest  stage  which 
it  was  capable  of  reaching.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  transition  from  the  Pelasgian  to  . 
the  Hellenic  period  was  not  eflFected  simply  by  the 
conquests  or  migrations  of  this  new  people.  Thucy- 
dides  himself,  who  recognises  its  diflFusion  as  the  main 
cause  of  a  great  revolution  in  the  state  of  Greece,  in- 
dicates another  kind  of  change  which  prepared  the 
way  for  its  entrance,  and  promoted  its  progress,  when 
he  says  that  Hellen  and  his  sons,  having  become 
powerful  in  Phthia,  were  called  in  as  auxiliaries  to 
other  states.  For  this  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  historian's  preceding  remark,  that  civil  feuds 
and  foreign  wars  arose  every  where,  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  opulence  and  power ;  for  which  reason 

»  Thuc.  i.  3.     Her.  i.  68. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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CHAP,  the  richest  lands  oftenest  changed  their  owners.  This 
,  ^^'  ,  would  perhaps  be  sufficient,  even  if  there  were  no 
other  evidence,  to  render  it  probable  that  the  transi- 
tion was  not  universally  produced  by  the  invasion  or 
the  peaceful  admission  of  the  new  people ;  but  that  it 
was,  in  some  instances,  the  result  of  a  natural  de- 
velopement  in  the  social  state  of  the  Pelasgian  tribes, 
favoured,  in  a  degree  which  we  cannot  precisely  as- 
certain, by  causes,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
noticed. 
A  nfw  state      Thouffh  it  mav  be  convenient  to  speak  of  a  Pelas- 

ot'  locictY*  Cj  t/  *. 

gian  and  a  Hellenic  period,  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  any  exact  line  can  be  drawn  between  -them ;  or 
that  the  former,  any  more  than  the  latter,  was  of  a 
uniform  and  stationary  character.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  population  of  Greece,  from  the  time  of 
its  first  settlement,  was  in  continual,  though  not  un- 
obstructed, progress.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Pelasgian  period,  it  was  perhaps  thinly  scattered 
over  the  country,  and  almost  wholly  engaged  in  strug- 
gling with  the  obstacles  opposed  by  nature  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  independent  tribes  had 
probably  little  intercourse,  either  friendly  or  hostile, 
with  each  other,  and  still  less  with  strangers.  As 
their  wealth  and  numbers  increased,  new  avenues  of 
communication  would  be  opened  between  neighbour- 
ing communities :  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  would 
become  more  and  more  familiar  with  the  sea,  and 
would  extend  their  excursions  to  more  distant  shores : 
foreigners  from  lands  more  advanced  in  civilisation, 
by  passing  voyages,  or  permanent  settlements,  intro- 
duced new  arts,  wants,  and  knowledge.  The  tribes 
on  the  coast  may  have  experienced  such  changes  in 
their  character  and  habits,  while  the  inlanders  still 
remained  in  their  primitive  seclusion  ;  in  which  some 
were  perhaps  long  detained  by  the  forms  of  a  pa- 
triarchal or  sacerdotal  government,  exercising  a  severe 
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control  over  their  actions  and  modes  of  life.  But  the  chap. 
picture  drawn  by  Thucydides  appears  to  show  that  ^  ^'  . 
these  fetters  had  already  been  generally  relaxed  or 
broken  before  the  diffusion  of  the  Hellenes  ;  that  the 
wealthier  class  had  begun  to  seek  its  chief  distinction 
in  the  use  of  arms ;  and  that  where  a  sacerdotal  caste 
existed,  a  military  one  must  hav^  risen  up  by  its 
side.  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  appearance  of  the  Hellenes  ?  Unless  we 
adopt  a  conjecture  which  has  been  already  noticed, 
that  they  were  the  Cretan  Curetes,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  thinking  that,  when  they  first  invaded 
Thessaly,  they  were  at  all  superior  to  its  more  ancient 
inhabitants  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  or  that  it 
was  by  these  means  they  extended  their  sway  over  the 
rest  of  Greece.  We  should  rather  be  led  to  infer, 
from  the  course  assigned  by  tradition  to  their  migra- 
tion, that  in  this  respect  they  were  behind  the  tribes 
seated  toward  the  east  and  the  south,  and  were  only 
pre-eminent  in  martial  qualities,  in  their  active  and 
enterprising  genius,  their  love  of  arms,  and  skill  in 
war&re.  Accordingly,  these  were  the  qualities  which 
long  continued  to  be  prized  most  highly  among  their 
posterity.  But  the  ascendant  which  they  gained  in 
their  new  seats  over  a  weaker,  but  a  more  civilised 
people,  placed  them  at  once  in  possession  of  all  the 
stores,  material  and  intellectual,  which  it  had  amassed, 
and  in  a  situation  the  most  favourable  for  increasing 
them.  Wherever  they  established  themselves,  whe- 
ther they  forcibly  dislodged  the  ancient  settlers,  or 
were  peaceably  admitted  to  share  their  possessions, 
they  constituted  the  ruling  class.  But  even  where 
they  were  not  immediately  present,  the  spirit  of  war 
and  conquest,  of  adventure  and  discovery,  which 
among  themselves  was  continually  growing,  and  seek- 
ing new  fields  of  exercise,  could  not  fail  to  give  an 
impulse  to  their  neighbours,  which  was  felt  through- 

H    2 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


Fourfold 
division  of 
the  Greek 
nation. 


o^t  Greece,  and  tended  every  where  to  produce  a  simi- 
lar state  of  society.  It  is  this  general  predominance 
of  a  military  caste,  raised  above  the  need  of  labour, 
rude  in  its  manners,  impatient  of  repose,  and  eager 
for  warlike  adventures,  yet  endowed  with  a  boundless 
capacity  of  education,  and  gradually  softened  by  the 
arts  and  pleasures  of  peace,  and  submitting  to  the 
restraints  of  religion  and  of  social  order,  that  seems 
to  constitute  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Hellenic 
period  in  its  earliest  stage. 

Of  Hellenes  three  sons,  two,  iEolus  and  Dorus,  were 
believed  to  have  given  their  names  to  the  iEolian  and 
Dorian  divisions  of  the  Greek  nation ;  the  third  son, 
Xuthus,  does  not  immediately  represent  any  portion 
of  the  race ;  but  through  his  sons.  Ion  and  Achaeus,  he 
was  considered  as  the  forefather  of  the  Achaean  and 
the  Ionian  tribes.  Of  these  four  divisions,  the  ^olian 
was  that  which  spread  most  widely,  and  continued  in 
the  latest  times  to  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  Greece 
with  its  name  and  its  language.^  The  Achaeans  are 
the  most  celebrated  in  the  heroic  poetry,  their  name 
being  commonly  used  by  Homer  to  include  all  the 
Hellenic  tribes  which  fought  before  Troy.  The  Do- 
rians and  lonians  rose  later  to  celebrity ;  but  their 
fame  and  power  greatly  surpassed  that  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  nation.  It  will  be  convenient  to  con- 
sider the  early  history  of  Greece  with  reference  to 
these  four  main  divisions ;  and,  in  order  to  understand 
their  relation  to  one  another,  and  to  the  more  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
simply  to  describe  their  geographical  boundaries,  but 
it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  them,  so  far  as  tradition 
enables  us,  into  the  seats  in  which  we  fin3  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  historical  period,  when  a  new 
series    of    convulsions    and    migrations    completely 


Strabo,  viii.  p,333. 
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changed  their  relative  condition.     We  begin  with  the     chap. 
jEolians.  . 

Hellen  is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdom  to  uEolus,  TheiEo- 
his  eldest  son,  while  he  sent  forth  Dorus  and  Xuthus 
to  make  conquests  in  distant  lands. ^  The  patrimony 
of  iEolus  is  described  as  bounded  by  the  Asopus  and 
the  Enipeus^:  a  description  which,  if  the  Asopus  is 
the  little  stream  which  fell  into  the  Malian  gulf  near 
the  foot  of  mount  (Eta,  would  nearly  correspond  with 
that  division  of  Thessaly  which  was  known  in  later 
times  by  the  name  of  Phthiotis ;  and  accordingly  the 
dominions  of  Achilles,  who  reigned  in  Hellas  and 
Phthia,  lay  in  great  part  in  the  vale  of  the  Spercheus. 
Yet  Phthia  and  Hellas  themselves,  whether  they  were 
diflPerent  districts,  or  the  same  under  diflFerent  names, 
were  situate  at  the  northern  foot  of  mount  Othrys  j 
and  it  was  there,  according  to  Thucydides,  that  the 
sons  of  Hellen  first  established  their  power.  But 
there  was  also  a  part  of  Thessaly,  included  in  the 
division  afterwards  called  Thessaliotis,  which  bore  the 
name  of  JEolis,  and  which  we  are  therefore  led  to  sup- 
pose must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of 
the  -Cohans.  It  lay  to  the  west  of  the  Enipeus,  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Peneus.  But  the  people  TheBtw^ 
which  appears  to  have  inhabited  this  district  from  the 
remotest  period  to  which  we  can  go  back,  is  the  same 
which  afterwards  gave  its  name  to  Boeotia^,  so  that 
here,  as  in  Eljs  and  in  Euboea,  the  land  and  the  people 
would  seem  to  have  been  called  by  different  names. 
It  is  indeed  chiefly  the  name  of  ^Eolis  that  attests 
the  presence  of  the  JEolians  in  this  district :  there  are 

>  ApoUod.  1.  7.  3.  1..  ■  Conon.  27. 

»  Paus.  X.  8.  4.  Proclus  in  Phot  p.  321.  b.  1.  Bekk.  The  Homeric  cata- 
\ogott  indeed,  which  is  implicitly  followed  by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  401.),  represents  the 
B<soUans  as  already  occupying  Bceotia  at  the  time  of  the  Trqjan  war.  But  it 
leems  clear  from  Thucydides  (i.  12.),  that  this  is  an  anachronism,  and  that  they 
only  migrated  from  Thessaly  for  the  first  time  sixty  years  later;  though  Thucy- 
dides, in  deference  to  the  catalogue,  speaks  of  an  earlier  colony.  Mueller,  Or» 
dkom,  p.  394. 
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CHAP,  few  legends,  and  those  bearing  a  very  artificial  as- 
^^'  pect,  to  conneQt  the  Boeotians  with  the  house  of 
jEolus.  One  indeed  deduces  their  mythical  ancestor 
from  Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion  ^ ;  and  Ame, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Boeotian  ^Eolis  ^,  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  a  daughter  of  jEolus.^  But 
even  if  we  had  no  means  of  determining  the  original 
relation  of  these  Boeotian  JEolians  to  the  Hellenes  of 
Phthia,  we  might  infer,  as  well  fix)m  their  name  as 
from  the  language  of  the  Boeotians,  who  spoke  the 
iEolian  dialect,  that  they  either  were  from  the  first, 
or  in  time  became,  kindred  tribes.  Whether  however 
this  uEolis,  and  the  ^Eolians  in  general,  derived  their 
name  from  a  hero  called  ^Eolus,  may  be  doubted  on 
the  same  grounds  as  the  existence  of  his  reputed 
father.  It  seems  probable  that  the  name  is  only  a 
diflFerent  inflexion  of  the  word  fix)m  which  we  suppose 
that  of  the  Hellenes  to  have  been  formed.* 

To  iEolus  himself  no  conquests  and  no  achieve- 
ments are  attributed  by  the  legends  of  his  race.  But 
his  sons  and  their  descendants  spread  the  -Solian  and 
the  Hellenic  name  far  and  wide,  and  it  is  in  their  his- 
tory that  we  must  seek  that  of  the  people.  Various 
accounts  were  given  of  the  progeny  of  ^Eolus :  some 
authors  assigned  ten  sons  to  him  ^ ;  others  seven  ^ ; 
Hesiod,  as  we  have  seen,  named  only  five,  —  Cre- 
theus,  Athamas,  Sisj^hus,  Salmoneus,  and  Perieres. 
To  these  were  sometimes  added  a  Macedo  and  a 
Magnes,  to  indicate  that  the  Macedonians  and  the 

*  Paus.  Ix.  i.  1.  BcBotus  Is  son  of  Itonus,  son  of  Amphictyon.  The  town  of 
Itonus  contained  the  temple  of  the  Itonian  Athen^  which  was  the  national  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Bceotians.  See  Strabo,  ix.  p.  41 1.  According  to  others,  he  was  son 
of  Poseidon  and  Am£,  and  &ther  of  Itonus.     Diod.  iy.  67. 

•  Thucyd.  i.  12.  «  Paus.  U.  40.  5.     Diod.  !▼.  67. 
«  'EAAor,  AXohos. 

*  Eustath.  ad.  Dionys.  Per.  497.     He  only  mentions  Maceda 

•  Apollod.  i.  7.  3.  4.  His  list  includes  Deion  and  Magnes,  beside  the  flve 
named  by  Hesiod.  To  these  we  must  add  Cercaphus,  whose  son  Ormenus,  the 
grandfather  of  Phoenix,  founded  Ormenium  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  438.) ;  and  Blacareus 
who  probably  represents  the  folians  of  Lesbus,  though  by  some  he  was  called  a 
ton  of  Crinacus  (Diod.  v.  81.,  and  Weasel.) 
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Magnesians  were  of  JEolian  origin.    As  to  the  former,     chap. 
we  have  no  other  proof  of  such  an  affinity :  but  Mag- 


nesia undoubtedly  contained  many  iEolian  cities.  But  JEoiians  in 

the  south 
ofThessaly. 


the  principal  settlements  of  the  JEolids  in  Thessaly  ^^^^""^ 


lay  round  the  shores  of  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  and  in 
the  fruitful  plains  near  the  coast.  Here  Cretheus 
himself  was  said  to  have  founded  lolcus,  the  port 
from  which  the  Argonauts  afterwards  steered ;  and 
the  neighbouring  PheraB  was  thought  to  have  been 
named  after  Pheres,  one  of  his  sons.  In  the  same 
region  lay  Alus,  where  the  memory  of  the  sufferings 
of  Athamas  was  preserved  down  to  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  by  peculiar  rites  ^,  and  a  tract  called  the 
Athamantian  plain.  It  is  however  at  least  a  remark- 
able coincidence,  that  on  this  side  of  Thessaly,  toward 
the  north,  the  plains  round  lake  Boebe  were  long  in- 
habited by  the  Athamanes  ^,  who  in  later  times  appear 
as  one  of  the  Epirot  tribes.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  driven  out  of  their  seats  at  the  foot  of  Pelion  by 
the  Lapiths,  a  half-fabulous  people,  whom  however  we 
find  intimately  connected  with  the  -Solian  Greeks. 
According  to  analogy,  Athamas  would  be  the  mythi- 
cal ancestor  of  the  Athamanes ;  and,  if  the  coincidence 
is  not  a  mere  play  of  chance,  his  name  must  have 
been  transferred  from  them  to  the  legends  of  the  con- 
quering nation. 

The  jEolians  on  the  gulf  of  PagasaB  appear  in-  TheMin- 
separably  blended  with  the  Minyans,  a  race  of  great  y*°*- 
celebrity  in  the  most  ancient  epic  poetry,  but  whose 
name  seems  to  have  been  ahnost  forgotten  before  the 
beginning  of  the  period  when  fable  gives  place  to 
history.  The  adventurers  who  embarked  on  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  of  which  we  shall  shortly  have 
occasion  to  speak,  were  all  called  Minyans  ^,  though 

*  Hw.  vil  197- 

'  Stnbo,  ix.  p.  442.    See  also  ApoUod.  i.  9.  2.  S. 

*  Hence  Herodotus  (Iv.  145.)  gives  the  same  name  to  their  poftterity  in  Lem- 

DOS. 
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CHAP,  they  were  mostly  ^olian  chieftains,  and  the  same 
.  name  recurs  in  the  principal  settlements  which  re- 
ferred their  origin  to  the  line  of  iEolus.  lolcus  itself, 
though  founded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Cretheus,  is  said 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  Minyans ;  and  a  still  closer 
affinity  is  indicated  by  a  legend  which  describes 
Minyas,  the  fabulous  progenitor  of  the  race,  as  a 
descendant  of  iEolus.^  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
this  connection  may  be  explained,  between  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide.  The  Minyans  may  have  been  a 
Pelasgian  tribe,  originally  distinct  from  the  Hellenes : 
and  this  may  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  tradition, 
that  Cretheus,  when  he  founded  lolcus,  drove  out  the 
Pelasgians  who  were  before  in  possession  of  the  land.^ 
But  in  this  case  we  are  led  to  conclude,  from  the 
celebrity  to  which  the  Minyans  attained  in  the  Greek 
legends,  that  they  were  not  a  rude  and  feeble  horde, 
which  the  ^Eolians  reduced  to  subjection,  but  were 
already  so  far  advanced  in  civilisation  and  power, 
that  the  invaders  were  not  ashamed  of  adopting  their 
name  and  traditions,  and  of  treating  them  as  a  kin- 
dred people.  It  may  however  also  be  conceived,  and 
perhaps  accords  better  with  all  that  we  hear  of  them, 
that  the  appellation  of  Minyans  was  not  originally 
a  national  name,  peculiar  to  a  single  tribe,  but  a  title 
of  honour,  equivalent  to  that  of  heroes,  or  warriors^, 
which  was  finally  appropriated  to  the  adventurous 
-^olians  who  established  themselves  at  lolcus,  and  on 
the  adjacent  coast.  If  we  take  this  view  of  it,  all  the 
indications  we  find  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  Minyans  will  serve  to  mark  the  progress  of  the 
JEolian  states  in  which  the  name  occurs;  and  it  will 
only  remain  doubtful  whether  the  ^olians  or  Hel- 
lenes were  not  more  closely  connected  with  other 

1  Apoll.  Rhod.  iii.  1094.,  and  the  Scholiast 

•  SchoL  on  II.  II,  with  Pans.  iv.  36.  1. 

'  See  Buttmann,  Die  Minya  der  aeltesten  Zeit,  in  his  HfythoJoffUs,  p.  231. 
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tribes  in  the  north  of  Thessaly,  among  which  the     chap. 
name  of  the   Minyans    likewise   appears,   than  the  . 

conunon  tradition  would  lead  us  to  suppose.^  In 
considering  the  elements  of  which  the  Hellenic  race 
was  composed,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
Dolopes,  who  were  seated  on  the  western  confines  of 
Phthia  ^,  and  are  described  in  the  Iliad  as  originally 
subject  to  its  king®,  retained  their  name  and  an 
independent  existence,  as  members  of  the  great  Hel- 
lenic confederacy,  to  very  late  times.^ 

If,  according  to  either  of  the  views  just  suggested, 
we  consider  Minyans  and  iEolians  as  the  same  people, 
we  find  the  most  flourishing  of  the  uEolian  settlements 
in  the  north  of  Boeotia.  Here  the  city  of  Orchomenus 
rose  to  great  power  and  opulence  in  the  earliest  period 
of  which  any  recollection  was  preserved.  Homer 
compares  the  treasures  which  flowed  into  it  to  those 
of  the  Egyptian  Thebes.  The  traveller  Pausanias, 
who  was  familiar  with  all  the  wonders  of  art  in  Greece 
and  Asia,  speaks  with  admiration  of  its  most  ancient 
monument,  as  not  inferior  to  any  which  he  had  seen 
elsewhere.  This  was  the  treasury  of  Minyas ;  from 
whom  the  ancient  Orchomenians  were  called  Minyans ; 
and  the  city  continued  always  to  be  distinguished  from 
others  of  the  same  name,  as  the  Minyean  Orchomenus :  The  Min- 
Minyas,  according  to  the  legend,  was  the  first  of  men  ch^^'ils, 
yfho  raised  a  building  for  such  a  purpose.  His  ge- 
ueaology  glitters  with  names  which  express  the  tra- 
ditional opinion  of  his  unbounded  wealth.^  It  may 
be  considered  as  a  historical  fact,  that  the  kings  of 
Orchomenus  reigned  over  a  great  part  of  Boeotia,  and 

'  We  hear  of  a  town  called  Mloya  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia 
(eempare  Stepb.  Bys.  Mu^  and  *A\fiuwla),  and  of  a  Thessalian  Orchomenus 
^fkaym,  Ftin.  N.  H.  It.  8. 
I      •  Strabo,  \3L  p.  434.  «  IX.  483. 

■      *  Pans.  I.  8.  2.  3.     The  name  of  the  Dolopes  seems  to  be  that  which  has 
1  dropped  oat  of  the  list  of  the  Amphictyons  in  JEschines  De  F.  L.  p.  43. 
I     *  Pans.  ix.  36.  4    He  is  the  son  of  Chryses,  whose  mother  is  Chrysogenia. 
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CHAP,  that  Thebes  itself  was  once  tributary  to  them.^  The 
.  ^^'  .  extraordinary  wealth  of  the  ruling  dynasty  arose,  no 
doubt,  chiefly  from  this  dominion  over  a  fertile 
country;  their  magnificence — which  in  a  rude  age 
must  have  excited  astonishment,  since  in  one  of  the 
highest  refinement  it  still  seemed  worthy  of  admiration 
—  may  seem  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  owed  their 
early  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace  to  their  intercourse 
with  more  cultivated  foreigners.  We  are  thus  re- 
minded of  the  PhcEnician  colony  at  Thebes,  of  the 
Egyptian  Cecrops,  who  ruled  over  Boeotia,  and  founded 
an  Athens  on  the  lake  Copais ;  more  especially  as  we 
find  an  Egyptian  legend  repeated  in  one  which  seems 
to  have  been  common  to  several  branches  of  the  Minyan 
race,  and  which  is  closely  connected  with  their  ancient 
works  of  art.^  No  other  traces  however  of  such  a 
connection  with  the  East  appear  in  the  traditions  of 
Orchomenus.  Those  which  describe  its  foundation, 
and  the  succession  of  its  early  kings,  are  remarkably 
intricate  and  obscure.  They  however  point  to  Thessaly, 
as  the  mother  country  from  which  the  people  issued: 
Andreus,  the  first  king,  is  a  son  of  the  river  Peneus. 
He  assigns  a  part  of  his  territory  to  Athamas,  who 
adopts  two  of  the  grandchildren  of  his  brother  Sisy- 
phus ;  they  give  their  names  to  Haliartus  and  Coronea; 
and  Halmus,  son  of  Sisyphus,  is  the  founder  of  the 
royal  line  from  which  Minyas  himself  springs.  These 
may  be  considered  as  incUcations  of  a  native  race, 
apparently  Pelasgians,  overpowered  by  jEolian  in- 
vaders ;  and  the  same  fact  seems  still  more  clearly 
attested  by  the  naines  of  the  two  Orchomenian  tribes, 
the  Eteoclean  and  the  Cephisian ;  the  former  of  which, 

i  Eustathlus  on  n.  ix.  381.  p.  758.  1.  22.  has  a  remark  which  is  worth  notke, 
though  he  does  not  mention  his  author.  "  Orchomenus  was  a  dty  eminent  for  its 
wealth,  which  however  it  derived  from  strangers ,  for,  as  it  was  strongly  (brtifled, 
many  of  its  neighbours  deposited  their  treasures  there.**  See  also  SclioL  Odyss. 
xi«  458.     Is  this  only  another  way  of  describing  the  tribute  ? 

'  Compare  the  story  in  Her.  ii.  121.  with  that  related  by  Pans.  ix.  37.  5.,  ifid 
by  Charax,  in  the  Schol.  to  Aristoph.  Mub.  508. 
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ifter  Eteocles  the  son  of  Andreus,  seems  to  chap. 
^mprised  the  warlike  chiefs,  the  latter,  the  in-  .  ^^'  . 
as  people  which  tilled  the  plains  watered  by 
phisus.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  ap- 
je  of  the  Phlegyans  in  these  legends :  a  fierce 
lless  race  ^,  who  separate  themselves  from  the 
lenians,  and  at  length  are  destroyed  by  the 
horn  their  impiety  and  sacrilegious  outrages 
evoked.  Yet  Phlegyas,  their  mythical  ancestor, 
ected  with  the  house  of  jEoIus,  in  exactly  the 
lanner  as  Minyas  himself.^  But  for  this,  it 
be  imagined  that  the  ferocious  violence  of  the 
ans  represents  the  continued  resistance  which 
r  settlers  experienced  from  some  of  the  native 
which  they  at  length  extirpated  or  expelled. 
ire  also  traces  of  the  ^olians  in  the  south  of 
,  where  Tanagra  is  said  to  have  received  its 
rem  a  daughter  of -Solus,  and  Hyria,  from 
who  is  introduced  in  various  ways  into  the 
I  legends.^ 

iher  seat  of  the  ^olian  race  was  Ephyra,  which  JEoiians  at 
ids  became  more  celebrated  under  the  name  ^°^"*^- 
nth.  That  of  Ephyra  was  common  to  it  with 
»ther  towns,  as  in  Elis,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus ; 
»mer  couples  the  Ephjrreans  with  the  Phlegyans, 
especial  favourites  of  Mars.*  The  iEolian  dy- 
it  Corinth,  as  we  shall  call  it  by  anticipation, 
esented  by  the  vnly  Sisyphus;  and  this,  his 
try  character,  may  not  be  unconnected  with 
ises  which  procured  the  epithet  of  wealthy  for 
'  before  the  time  of  Homer.^  As  to  the  more 
.  population,  there  are  reasons,  which  we  shall 


intgc  king  Ectaetus  is  a  son  of  Phlegya.     YifxA^opos  koI  ^Xiiyvias  vUs. 

M.  zviiL  84. 

)tlier  i8  Chrys^,  daughter  of  Halmiu :  she  is  the  sister  of  Chrysogenia, 

X.  20.  1.,  and  37.  6.  *  U.  xUL  801. 

»70. 
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CHAP,  mention  hereafter,  for  believing  that  it  was  nearly 
.  allied  to  that  of  Attica.  Here  we  will  only  remark, 
that  the  local  legends  were  singularly  interwoven  with 
the  story  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  revert.  They  inform  us,  that  jEetes 
Idng  of  Colchis  had  first  reigned  at  Corinth,  but,  dis- 
satisfied with  this  realm,  withdrew  to  the  east ;  leaving 
it  however  in  charge  for  his  descendants.  Hence, 
when  Jason  brought  his  daughter  Medea  home  to 
lolcus,  the  Corinthians  invited  her  to  their  city,  which, 
when  she  was  about  to  return  to  Asia,  she  delivered 
up  to  Sisyphus.^  As  we  have  already  seen  that  some 
of  the  line  of  Sisyphus  take  a  part  in  the  afiairs  of 
Orchomenus,  so  we  hear  that  his  son  Omytion  was 
the  father  of  Phocus,  who  gave  his  name  to  Phocis.* 
That  Phocis  was  occupied  by  an  ^olian  tribe  is  in- 
timated by  another  legend,  which  describes  Deion, 
son  of  ^olus,  as  reigning  there  ®,  and  perhaps  also 
by  the  stories  about  the  strife  of  cunning  between 
Sisyphus  and  the  Phocian  Autolycus.* 

Sons,  or  more  remote  descendants,  of -Solus  spread 
the  MoIirh  name  over  the  western  side  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. They  appear  chiefly  in  the  legends  of  Elis 
In  Ells.  and  of  Pylus.  The  Elians,  who  seem  not  to  have 
been  scrupulous  in  acconmiodating  their  ancient  tradi- 
tions to  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  glory  of  the 
Olympic  games,  fi^om  which  in  later  times  they  derived 
their  chief  importance,  gave  the  significant  name  of 
Aethlius  to  their  first  king,  and  called  him  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Protogenia,  daughter  of  Deucalion.  This 
parentage  however  was  not  selected  without  some 
historical  ground ;  for  Protogenia  was  also  the  first 
mother  of  the  Locrians  of  Opus,  who  were  really 

^  Paus.  ii.  3.    From  the  ancient  Corinthian  poet  Euroelus. 
■  Paus.  Ii.  4.  3.  •  Apollod.  I.  9.  4. 

*  Autolycus  dwelt  on  Parnassus,  and  stole  the  cattle  of  Sisyphus,  and  diangrd 
their  marks  to  elude  their  owner.     Eustath.  on  Od.  xix.  395. 
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:ted  with  Elis.^  According  to  another  tl^ditioti,     ^^^^' 
lion,  to  whom  the   Elians   ascribed  the  first  « 

ition  of  games  at  Olympia,  in  which  his  three 
-PaK>n,  Epeus,  and  -^tolus — contended  for  the 
sion  to  his  throne,  was  the  son  of  Aethlius,  by 
?,  a  daughter  of  ^olus,  and  himself  led  a  colony 
lians  to  Elis.  It  is  remarkable  that  Endymion, 
lere,  like  Pelops,  acts  the  part  of  a  conqueror 
king,  is  in  the  fables  of  Asia  Minor  the  beautifiil 
nan,  for  whom  Selene  descends  into  the  Latmian 

though  no  legend  seems  to  have  brought  him 
lis  from  the  coast  of  Asia.  Other  ^olian  set- 
its  on  this  side  of  Peloponnesus  are  connected 
the  name  of  Salmoneus,  who  is  celebrated  for 
aigeance  inflicted  by  Jupiter  on  his  audacious 
iy.  He  is  said  to  have  founded  Salmone,  in  the 
)ry  of  Pisa :  the  same  name,  with  a  slight  in- 
1,  is  given  to  a  Boeotian  town  or  district,  which 
.  to  have  been  named  after  a  son  of  Sisyphus.® 
e  south  of  Elis,  another  ^olian  dynasty,  long 
ned,  not  only  in  epic  song,  but  in  history,  owed 
yin  to  Tyro,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Salmoneus, 
y  her  father  in  Thessaly,  she  becomes  the  mother 
ias  and  Neleus,  whom  the  legend  represents  as 
fepring  of  the  god  of  the  sea.  She  afterwards 
d  her  uncle  Cretheus,  and  bore  to  him  another 

progeny.     Neleus  founded  a  kingdom  in  Pylus,  in  Pyius. 
;ntly  the  Triphylian ;  for  there  were  three  towns 
t  name  on  the  western  side  of  Peloponnesus,  and 

a  controverted  point,  even  among  the  ancients, 
was  the  one  described  by  Homer  as  the  residence 
tor.  Among  other  traces  which  confirm  Strabo's 
n,  that  the  poet  meant  the  Triphylian  Pylus, 
ly  remark  that,  as  the  mother  of  Nestor  sprang 
:he  Minyean  Orchomenus,  so  the  remembrance 
:  same  race  was  preserved  in  Triphylia,  by  a 

»,  iz.  p.  425.  ■  Paus.  v.  1.  6.    Quint  CaL  z.  126. 

.  Iz.  34.  10. 
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CHAP,  river  called  by  Homer  the  Minyeus,  afterwards  the 
.  Anigrus.^  It  must  be  added,  that,  if  Neleus  and 
Nestor  are  to  be  considered  as  real  persons,  there  is 
probably  a  break  in  the  series  of  the  Pylian  kings, 
which  is  concealed  by  the  current  genealogy,  and  that 
Nestor,  the  contemporary  of  the  heroes  before  Troy, 
cannot,  consistently  with  the  chronology  of  the  heroic 
ages,  be  so  few  degrees  removed  from  ^olus  as  he 
now  appears  to  be.  In  fact,  we  find  another  bra:kich 
of  the  same  family  at  Pylus,  which  seems  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  Neleids.  Amythaon,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Cretheus,  must  have  established  himself  there  a  gene- 
ration or  two  earlier  than  Neleus  is  supposed  to  have 
done ;  for  his  sons.  Bias  and  Melampus,  become  the 
foimders  of  royal  dynasties  in  Argolis,  which  will  not 
otherwise  bear  a  chronological  comparison  with  the 
line  of  Neleus.^  There  is  one  remarkable  feature 
common  to  the  legendary  character  of  these,  two 
houses.  That  of  Amythaon  was  renowned  for  its 
wisdom.  Jupiter,  so  Hesiod  sang,  gave  prowess  to 
the  ^acids,  wit  to  the  Amythaonids,  and  wealth  to 
the  sons  of  Atreus.^  Melampus  is  the  Greek  Merlin. 
While  he  lived  in  the  forest,  his  ears  were  purged  by 
the  tongues  of  serpents  to  discern  the  language  of 
birds  and  reptiles,  from  which  he  learnt  all  the  secrets 
of  nature.*  Poseidon  had  bestowed  an  equally  mar- 
vellous gift  on  his  grandson  Pericljnnenus,  the  brother 
of  Nestor.  He  had  endowed  him  with  the  power, 
which  was  generally  attributed  to  the  marine  deities, 
of  assuming  any  shape  he  would.^  And  thus  the 
wisdom  of  Nestor,  which  in  the  Hiad  is  described  as 
the  fruit  of  years  and  experience,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  ancient  legend,  seems  rather  the  result  of  his 
superhuman  descent.^ 

1  Strabo,  viii.  p.  347.     Leake's  Morea,  i.  54. 

■  Heyne,  ApoUod.  vol.  U.  p.  377. ;  or  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

«  Ft.  xlvUL  *  ApoUod.  1.  9.  11.  S. 

*  Hesiod  and  Euptaorlon,  in  the  Scholiast  of  ApoU.  R.  L  166 

*  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  Helens  is  only  another  form  of  Nereos,  the 
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In  these  little  Hellenic  states,  the  Caucones,  the     chap. 

TV 

ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land,  formed  perhaps  the  . 

bulk  of  the  subject  people.  But  many  of  them,  driven 
from  the  coastr  into  the  hiUs  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia, 
preserved  their  independence  for  several  centuries.^ 
It  is  not  so  dear  what  changes  took  place  at  this  in  Messe- 
period  in  the  population  of  Messenia.  According  to  "^ 
one  account,  it  also  fell  under  the  dominion  of  jEolian 
princes,  the  first  of  whom  was  Perieres,  whom  Hesiod 
numbers  among  the  sons  of  -^olus.  But  according 
to  another  tradition,  which  was  very  generally  received, 
he  was  a  descendant  of  Lelex,  the  first  king  of  La- 
conia  ^ ;  and  in  this  case,  the  first  indication  afibrded 
by  the  Messenian  legends  of  a  new  race  of  settlers 
would  be  contained  in  the  tradition  that  Melaneus,  a 
man  expert  in  archery,  and  hence  accounted  a  son  of 
Apollo,  came  to  Messenia  in  the  reign  of  Perieres, 
who  granted  him  a  district  in  which  he  founded 
(Echalia.^  The  name  of  this  (Echalia  was  undoubtedly 
derived  fipom  Thessaly,  where  there  was  another  town 
80  called,  the  seat  of  the  renowned  archer  Eurytus.* 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  not  from  the  south  of 
Thessaly,  the  seat  of  the  iEolids,  that  Messenia  re- 
ceived its  new  inhabitants,  who  shared  it  with  the 
Leleges  and  the  Caucones ;  but  from  the  north,  the 
upper  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Peneus.  For  there  stood 
an  Ithom^,  which  must  have  given  its  name  to  the 
town  and  the  mountain,  which  were  long  the  strong- 

viter-god,  of  whose  metamorphoses  we  read  in  Apollodonis,  ii.  6.  11.  4.,  as  of 
those  of  Thetis,  ilL  13.  6.  4.  Proteus  is  the  old  man  of  the  sea.  Od.  iv.  This 
copjecture,  whatever  may  be  its  value,  does  not  seem  to  exclude  Welclcer's  view, 
vho  observes  {^Dtr  epi»ch,  CycL  p.  333.),  **  The  only  reason  why  Nestor  has  seen 
three  generations,  is  because  the  time  referred  to  in  the  most  ancient  Pylian  lays, 
VIS  so  much  eariier  than  the  Trojan  war,  that  his  share  in  that  enterprise  could 
only  be  Justified  by  such  a  fiction.**  Glaucus  too,  before  he  became  a  prophetic 
Mt-god,  T^Torcr  iMvarros  &AA*  o{hc  iyfipns.    Txetz.  ad  Lycophr.  754. 

>  Od.  UL  366.    Herod,  iv.  148. 

'  A  son  of  Cynortas.     ApoUod.  L  9.  6.    Pans.  ill.  1.  3. 

•  Pans.  Iv.  2.  2. 

*  From  him  Hercules  learned  the  use  of  the  bow.     ApoUod.  ii.  4.  9.  1.    With 
bb  bow  Ulyaei  kills  the  suitors. 
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CHAP,  hold  of  Messenian  liberty.  There  too  was  a  Tricca, 
.  ^^'  ,  celebrated  for  the  most  ancient  temple  of  Esculapius ; 
as  there  was  a  Messenian  Tricca,  which  contained 
one  sacred  to  the  same  god.^  The  Messenians  had  a 
peculiar  legend  about  his  birth  ^ ;  and  in  the  Homeric 
catalogue,  the  men  of  Tricca,  Ithom^,  and  (Echalia, 
are  commanded  by  his  sons  Podalirius  and  Machaon. 
We  shall  soon  have  a  fitter  occasion  of  noticing  the 
conclusion  toward  which  all  these  indications  tend. 

The  above-mentioned  contest,  which  Endymion  pro- 
posed to  his  sons,  was  decided  in  favour  of  Epeus : 
henceforth,  it  is  said,  the  people  were  called  Epeans ; 
and  this  is  the  name  by  which  Homer  speaks  of  them, 
though  he  uses  that  of  Elis  for  the  country.^  It  was 
in  the  reign  of  Epeus  that  Pelops  was  said  to  have 
arrived  in  Greece,  and  to  have  wrested  the  territory 
of  Pisa  from  the  Epeans.  The  two  brothers  who 
were  excluded  from  the  throne  were  believed  to  have 
led  colonies  to  foreign  lands :  Paeon  to  the  banks  of 
the  Axius,  whefe  he  was  supposed  to  have  become 
the  father  of  the  PaBonian  nation*;  iEtolus  to  the 
land  of  the  Curetes,  which  was  thenceforth  named 
jEtolia  after  him,  as  its  two  principal  towns  or  dis- 
tricts were  after  his  two  sons,  Calydon  and  Pleuron.^ 
In  iEtoUa.  Thcsc  HcUenic  settlements  in  JEtolio,  seem  never  to 
have  comprised  more  than  the  maritime  part  of  the 
country:  the  interior  was  apparently  occupied  by 
tribes  of  a  different  origin,  which,  strengthened  from 
time  to  time  by  new  hordes  from  the  north,  rather 
'  gained  than  lost  ground,  and  did  not,  till  a  very  late 
period,   feel  the    influence   of   their  more   civilised 

»  Strabo,  ix.  p.  437. ;  viU.  p.  360.    Paus.  Iv.  3.  2. 

■  Paus.  II.  26.  7.     •  *  n.  il.  615—619.     Conon.  14.  omits  Epeus. 

*  In  other  genealogies,  Pson  was  said  to  be  a  son  of  Helle  (Hygin.  Poet  Astr. 
11.  20.)  :  Minyas  weds  his  daughter  Phanosyra  (Schol.  Ap.  Rh.  i.  230.)  ;  a  tradi- 
tion, the  meaning  of  which  is  easily  understood,  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
was  a  town  said  to  have  been  once  called  Minya  in  the  north  of  Thessaly,  near  the 
borders  of  Macedonia.    See  Steph.  Byz.  Mty6a,  *AAfunr(a. 

»  ApoUod.  I.  7.  7. 
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neighbours.  The  Curetes  are  said  to  have  retreated  chap. 
before  ^tolus  into  Acarnania:  we  find  them  de-  , 
scribed  in  the  Hiad  as  formidable  enemies  to  the 
people  of  Calydon.  The  country  about  Calydon,  and 
perhaps  all  the  south  of  iEtolia,  at  one  time  bore  the 
name  of  jEolis:  this  however  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  much  later  invasion  of  the  Boeotian 
^olians.^  Still  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
earlier  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  iEolian  race,  as  was 
universally  believed,  and  perhaps  is  indicated  by  their 
name  ;  though  in  other  legends  iEtolus  was  made  to 
descend  indeed  from  Deucalion,  but  not  to  be  other- 
wise connected  with  the  line  of  Hellen.^ 

We  have  reserved  the  mention  of  the  Locrian  tribes  in  loctIi. 
for  this  place,  because  one  of  them  bordered  on  iEtolia, 
and  they  are,  in  general,  connected  by  their  traditions 
both  with  it  and  with  Elis.  The  Locrians  claimed  a 
higher  antiquity  than  any  other  branch  of  the  Greek 
nation.  Those  of  Opus  boasted  that  Cynus,  their 
port  town,  had  been  the  dwelling  of  Deucalion,  when 
he  had  descended  with  his  new  people  from  Parnassus, 
and  they  showed  there  the  tomb  of  Pyrrha.^  Strabo, 
without  assigning  any  reason,  treats  it  as  certain  that 
they  were  a  colony  from  the  Epicnemidian  Locris  *, 
though  he  records  an  inscription  which  commemorated 
the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  in  which 
Opus  was  termed  the  mother  city  of  the  Locrians. 
In  accordance  with  these  pretensions,   Locrus,   th6 

'  Ttaacydides  (iil.  102.)  seems  to  speak  of  the  name  as  obsolete  in  his  time. 
Epboms  (Stnbo»  x.p.  464.)  related,  that  the  Epean  settlers  in  JEtolia  were  after- 
wards compelled  to  receive  a  colony  of  .Solians,  who  were  driven  out  of  Thessaly 
aJong  with  the  Boeotians.  These  were  probably  the  ^olians  who  destroyed  Olenus 
(Strabo,  x«  p.  451.),  and  from  whom  the  name  of  ^olis  arose. 

'  Atlien.  iL  p.  35.  The  legend  is  worth  noticing.  "  Hecatsus  of  Miletus  says 
that  the  vine  was  discovered  in  JEtolia  as  follows  :  —  When  Orestheus  (the  moun- 
tiiiiecr)  came  to  reign  in  ^tolia,  a  bitch  brought  forth  a  stock  (aTi\tx**0*  "^^ 
be  ordered  to  be  put  in  the  earth,  and  fh>m  it  named  his  son  Fhytius  (the  planter ; 
->ls  Pbyicua,  the  father  of  Locrus,  the  same  person?)  He  was  the  fother  of 
(Eneiis,  so  called  from  the  vine  (orn}),  GSneus  of  ^tolus."  See  also  Paus.  z.  38. 1., 
vbo  makes  Orestheus  king  of  the  neighbouring  Locris. 
«  Strabo*  ix.  p.  425.  *  IX.  p.  427. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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CHAP,  founder  of  their  name,  was  described  in  the  national 
■  legends  as  a  descendant,  not  of  HeUen,  but  of  Am- 
phictyon,  another  son  of  Deucalion,  —  a  fictitious  per- 
sonage, who,  83  we  shall  afterwards  see,  represents 
the  earliest  union  of  the  Hellenic  tribes*  But  the 
ruling  families  among  the  eastern  Locrians  appear,  in 
the  Hiad,  closely  united  with  those  of  the  Thessalian 
Hellas.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  ancestors  of 
Locrus  we  find  an  ^tolus  sometimes  mentioned^; 
and  while  in  one  tradition  Opus  is  simply  a  son  of 
Locrus,  in  another  he  is  also  a  king  of  Elis,  whose 
daughter  bears  a  son  of  the  same  name  to  Locrus** 
These  legends  are  grounded  on  the  fact,  that  there 
was  an  Opuntian  colony  in  Elis;  and  this  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Ozolian  Locrians  on  the  eastern  border  of  ^tolia.^ 
The  Locrian  mythology  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  earliest  population  of  the  eastern  Locris, 
of  which  any  recollection  was  preserved,  consisted  of 
Leleges ;  and  to  them  perhaps  the  name  of  Locrians 
originally  belonged,  though  chiefs  of  a  Hellenic,  and 
most  probably  an  JEolian  race,  undoubtedly  settled 
among  them. 

Thus  then  in  the  countries  we  have  mentioned, 
which  include  the  greater  part  of  northern  Greece  and 
the  western  side  of  Peloponnesus,  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period  is  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the 
house  of  jEoIus,  or  with  the  tribe  which  his  name  re- 
presents. We  learn  indeed  little,  beside  this  general 
fact,  from  the  legends  which  we  are  compelled  to 
follow,  as  the  only  sources  of  our  information.  There 
is  however  one  prominent  feature  in  them,  which  de- 

'  Scymnus,  v.  592. 

*  Eustathiiu  (on  IL  SL  631.)  givet  m  graealogy,  which,  he  ramurki.  Is  an  an- 
cient one,  in  which  iBtolus  is  omitted.  It  begins  with  Amphiotyon  and  Chthooo- 
patn ;  then  follows  Physcus,  from  whom  the  people  were  once  called  Fbyidans : 
he  is  the  &ther  of  Locrus,  Locrus  of  Opus.  For  the  other  legend,  tee  Pindar,  OL 
ix.,  and  the  Scholia. 

*  Boeckh  ExpUc.  ad  Pindar,  p.  191. 
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genres  attention,  as  it  cannot  be  the  mere  result  of     chap. 
chance.     We  perceive  in  these  JEolian  settlements  a  ^^ 


marked  predilection  for  maritime  situations.  lolcus  General 
and  Corinth  are  the  luminous  points  from  which  rays  tJeleSia^ 
shoot  out  in  all  directions :  Orchomenus  also  appears  setuemenu. 
to  have  been  mistress  of  the  neighbouring  coast.  In 
the  inland  districts,  as  in  Phocis,  the  traces  of  an 
iEolian  dynasty  are  the  least  distinct.  Poseidon,  and 
other  deities  connected  with  the  sea,  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  the  genealogies  and  legends  of  the  race.^ 
This,  its  common  character,  will  appear  more  striking 
and  important,  when  we  compare  its  history  with  that 
of  the  Dorians,  which  we  now  proceed  to  review. 

The  early  fortimes  of  the  Dorians  are  related  by  onginof 
Herodotus  in  a  brief  sketch,  which  we  shall  give  in 
his  own  words,  that  we  may  use  it  as  a  thread  to 
connect  other  accounts,  which  illustrate  or  fill  up  his 
scanty  outline.  After  observing  that  the  Dorians  and 
lonians  were  of  old  conspicuously  distinguished  from 
one  another,  and  from  the  other  branches  of  the  Greek 
nation,  he  adds :  —  "  The  one  was  a  Pelasgian,  the 
other  a  Hellenic  race ;  and  the  one  never  yet  changed 
its  ancient  seats,  but  the  other  went  through  many 
wanderings.  For  in  the  reign  of  Deucalion  it  in- 
habited Phthiotis ;  under  Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  the 
land  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus,  called  Hes- 
tiaeotis ;  after  it  was  forced  by  the  Cadmeans  to  quit 
Hestiseotis,  it  dwelt  on  mount  Pindus,  and  was  called 
the  Macednian  people.  After  this  again  it  passed 
into  Dryopis ;  and  so  from  Dryopis  came  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  was  named  the  Dorian  race." 

*  Ai  IDO-Leucothcft  and  Melicertes-PiJsmon.  We  may  remark,  with  reference 
to  a  point  already  noticed,  that,  as  the  rites  of  Melicertes,  who  was  supposed  to 
ba^  been  buried  in  the  Isthmus  by  Sisyphus  (Paua.  iL  1.  d.)>  ^^^  nocturnal  and 
nyateriooi  (Plut  Tbea.  25.),  so  Neleus  was  buried  near  the  same  spot,  and  Sisy- 
phQS  would  not  show  his  grave  even  to  Nestor  (Paus.  it  2.  2. ).  This  seems  to  be 
i  dillierent  ease  tram  thoae  in  which  the  grave  of  a  hero  —  as  of  GBdipus  and  Hesiod 
(lee  Bode,  GtMchiehU  der  HeUeniMchen  Dichtkmtut^  i.  p.  426. )  ~  was  kept  secret,  be- 
canse  the  aecurity  of  the  state  was  believed  to  depend  on  the  possession  of  his  relics. 

i2 
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CHAP.  If  we  adopt  this  narrative  as  literally  accurate  in 
.  aU  points,  we  must  suppose  that  the  Dorians,  when 
they  left  their  ancient  home  in  Phthia,  first  bent  their 
way  toward  the  north,  but  afterwards  took  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  advanced  by  successive  stages 
till  they  reached  the  southern  extremity  of  Greece. 
There  is  however  great  difficulty  in  believing  that 
this  was  the  real  course  of  their  migrations.  The 
only  probable  motive  which  could  have  prevented 
them  from  following  the  same  impulse  which  carried 
their  brethren  toward  the  south,  would  be  their  de- 
sire of  occupying  the  rich  plains  in  the  heart  of 
Thessaly.  But  it  seems  surprising  that  here  they 
should  have  left  no  traces  of  their  presence,  and  that 
we  find  them  transported  all  at  once  from  Phthiotis 
to  the  opposite  corner  of  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Ossa 
and  Olympus.  We  have  already  intimated,  that  the 
common  genealogy  of  the  race  of  Hellen  can  only  be 
received  as  a  general  picture  of  national  affinities.  In 
that  sense,  Dorus  may  be  considered  as  a  brother  of 
iEolus ;  but  that  the  Dorians  and  ^olians  originally 
inhabited  the  same  district,  or  were  united  by  any 
relations  of  peculiar  intimacy,  is  exceedingly  im- 
probable; because,  not  only  is  there  no  vestige  of 
such  a  connection  in  their  national  legends  —  no 
mention  of  any  alliances  contracted  in  this  region 
between  the  mythical  descendants  of  Dorus  and  -^olus 
—  but  the  people  who  are  the  first  and  bitterest 
enemies  of  the  Dorians,  are  represented  as  the  friends 
and  brothers  of  the  -Cohans.  For  Herodotus,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  adopted  the  mythical  genealogies  in 
their  literal  sense,  it  was  necessary  to  imagine  that 
Dorus  and  his  followers  had  begun  their  wanderings 
from  the  land  of  Hellen.  It  seems  much  more  pro- 
bable that  they  first  entered  Thessaly  on  the  same 
side  where  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  the 
historian's  narrative  as  an  independent  people,  from 
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the  north ;  whether  up  the  defile  of  Tempe,  or  across     chap. 
the  Gambunian  range,  or  at  any  point  further  to  the  , 

west,  as  by  the  pass  of  Metzovo,  it  would  be  useless 
to  inquire. 

We  have  observed  that  their  first  enemies  were  a  Their 
people  who  are  described  as  allies  and  kinsmen  of  the  Jdt^^ 
.Eolians.  This  is  the  people  which  makes  a  prominent  ^^^^-^ 
figure  in  the  legendary  history  of  Thessaly,  under  the 
name  of  the  Lapiths.  They  are  renowned  for  their 
victorious  struggle  with  the  Centaurs,  a  fabulous 
race  —  which  however  may  be  supposed  to  represent 
the  earlier  and  ruder  inhabitants  of  the  land  —  whom 
they  expelled  from  their  seats  on  the  plain,  and  even 
on  the  sides  of  Pelion,  from  which,  according  to 
Homer,  they  were  driven  by  Pirithous,  the  Lapith 
chief,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the  ^Ethices, 
on  the  western  side  of  Pindus.^  This  is  perhaps  only 
a  poetical  description  of  the  conflict,  which  is  related, 
with  an  appearance  of  greater  historical  exactness,  by 
other  authors,  who  inform  us  that  the  Perrhaebians,  a 
Pelasgian  race,  which  once  possessed  the  rich  plains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Peneus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Larissa,  were  overpowered  by  the  Lapiths ;  and  that, 
while  some  continued  to  dweU  there  as  subjects  of 
the  conquerors,  others  maintained  their  independence 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  Olympus.^  It  would  seem  that  Dorians  in 
the  Dorians,  issuing  from  their  strongholds  in  the  eJt  of 
north-east  comer  of  Thessaly,  had  endeavoured  to  Theusaiy. 
wrest  a  part  of  these  conquests  from  them,  and  per- 
haps with  partial  success;  btit,  according  to  their 
own  legends,  they  were  very  hard  pressed,  and  they 
cannot  have  gained  any  permanent  superiority.  The 
Dorian  king  iEgimius,  it  is  said,  unable  to  defend 
himself  against  the  Lapiths,  called  in  the  aid  of 
Hercules,  which  he  agreed  to  repay  with  a  third  of 

>  a  iL  744.     Strabo,  ix.  p.  434.  *  Strabo,  ix.  pp.  440,  441. 
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CHAP,     his  kinffdom.^    The  invincible  hero  delivered  him  from 

IV 

.  his  enemies,  and  slew  their  king  Coronus.  Yet  this 
Coronus  was  celebrated  among  the  chiefs  who  em- 
barked on  the  Argonautic  expedition  ^ ;  he  was  one  of 
those  Minyans,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  appear  to  be 
only  the  JEolians  under  another  name.  It  was  pro- 
bably from  the  Dorian  traditions  of  this  conflict,  that 
the  Lapiths  acquired  a  bad  celebrity  for  their  over- 
weening and  impious  arrogance,  and  that  in  Thessaly 
they  often  appear  to  be  identified  with  the  sacrilegious 
Phlegyans.  The  father  of  Coronus  was  the  audacious 
Caeneus,  who  defied  ApoUo  (the  Dorian  god),  dis- 
dained to  pray  or  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  forced 
men  to  swear  by  his  spear.  In  other  legends  perhaps 
the  Dorians  themselves  may  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  Centaurs. 

The  most  obscure  part  of  the  history  of  the  Dorians 
is  that  which  Herodotus  relates,  by  saying,  that  they 
were  ejected  from  Hestiaaotis  by  the  Cadmeans,  and 
settled  in  Pindus,  being  then  called  the  Macednian 
people.  The  Cadmeans  are  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Thebes,  who  are  said  to  have  been  driven  from  their 
coimtry  at  a  very  remote  period  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Encheleans,  an  Illyrian  horde,  who  plundered  the 
temple  at  Delphi.^  What  foundation  there  may  have 
been  for  the  tradition,  that  these  Cadmeans  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Dorians  at  the  foot  of  Olympus, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  and  as  little  can  we 
pretend  to  fix  the  exact  meaning  of  Herodotus,  when 
he  says  that  the  Dorians  were  a  Macednian  or  Mace- 
donian race.^  Their  vicinity  to  Macedonia  was  pro- 
bably the  only  ground  for  this  appellation,  though  we 

»  Apollod.  U.  7.  7.  3.     Diod.  iv.  37.  ■  Ap.  Rh-  L  57.,  and  the  Scholia. 

*  Her.  iz.  43.  Diod.  xix.  53.  According  to  Her.  (v.  61.),  the  CadmcuM  fled 
to  the  Encheleans  after  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Epigoni ;  bat  he  seems  here  to 
have  found  two  diflTerent  traditions  blended  together,  which  in  Dlodorus  are  more 
correctly  kept  separate,  though  the  wanderings  of  Cadmus  in  niyria  were  very 
celebrated  in  fable.     See  Dion.  Per.  390.,  and  Benihardy's  note. 

*  Vni.  43. 
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do  not  even  know  when  or  by  whom  it  was  bestowed  chap. 
on  them.  Nor  is  their  next  migration  very  distinctly  .  ^^'  . 
described  by  the  statement,  that  when  they  gave  way 
to  the  inroad  of  the  Cadmeans,  they  fixed  their  seats 
in  Pindus.  But  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  tract 
which  Herodotus  signifies  by  this  name,  is  no  other 
than  that  which  later  writers  call  Hestiaeotis,  the 
division  of  Thessaly  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
occupied  its  western  side.  It  is  this  which  is  said 
once  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Doris  ^ :  and,  as  it 
included  the  upper  course  of  the  Peneus,  and  the 
towns  of  Tricca,  Ithom^,  and  (Echalia,  it  may  not  be 
too  bold  to  conjecture,  that  it  was  the  irruption  of  the 
Dorians  which  caused  the  migration  by  which  these 
names  were  transferred  to  Messenia.  The  aggressions 
of  their  northern  neighbours,  the  fierce  hordes  of 
Upper  Macedonia,  or  the  hostility  of  the  Lowlanders, 
the  Lapiths,  whom  they  certainly  never  subdued, 
may  have  been  the  cause  which  drove  the  Dorians  to 
the  next  stage  of  their  wanderings,  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  Thessaly,  where  they  made  themselves  conqu«t 
masters  of  the  land  of  the  Dryopes,  which  henceforth  ^u^^^ 
retained  the  name  of  Doris*  It  was  not  confined  to  ^^ 
the  narrow  valley  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Ce- 
phisus,  between  Parnassus  and  (Eta ;  but  seems  to 
have  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  (Etaean  range 
toward  Thermopylae,  and  perhaps  over  some  tracts 
of  the  western  highlands.^  Of  the  Dryopes,  some 
submitted  to  the  conquerors ;  and  of  these,  a  part 
are  said  to  have  been  transplanted  to  the  southern 
aide  of  Parnassus,  as  bondmen  of  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi,' and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  there  bore 
the  name  of  CraugaUidae.*    Others  migrated  to  Eu- 

*  Stnbo,  Is.  p.  437.;  x.  p.  475. 

•  In  Antonio.  Lib.  c.  4.,  MeUneiu  king  of  the  Dryopes  is  said  to  haye  reigned 
over  an  Epinia. 

•  Pans.  It.  34.  9. 

*  In  .£scb.  adv.  Ctes.  p.  68.,  ttiey  are  called  Acragallids.     Suidas  and  Harpo- 
CTatkm  ha^e  the  form  KpauyakKidcu  or  KpmrymXi9ai.    Anton.  Lib.  c.  4.  tells  a  story 

I  4 
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CHAP,  boea^  and  Peloponnesus,  where  they  established  thera- 
.  selves  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  in  the  towns  of  Asine, 
Hermione,  and  Eion.  The  epochs  of  these  successive 
migrations  of  the  Dorians  are  wholly  uncertain,  as  none 
of  the  legendary  names  which  we  find  connected  with 
these  events  throw  any  light  upon  their  chronology. 
All  we  know  is,  that  it  was  from  their  last-mentioned 
territory  about  (Eta  that  the  Dorians  issued,  at  a 
later  period,  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 

Such,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  the  sum  of  the 
early  adventures  of  the  Dorians ;  but  some  later 
writers  speak  of  another  migration  or  colony  of  this 
people,  much  more  interesting  and  important  than 
any  of  those  we  have  mentioned.  We  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  inquire  how  far  it  may  be  deemed 
credible,  and  whether  we  must  suppose  that  Herodotus 
was  ignorant  of  it,  or  only  omitted  it  as  foreign  to  his 
immediate  purpose.  We  now  turn  to  the  two  other 
main  divisions  of  the  Greek  nation,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  according  to  the  current  legend,  derived  their 
names,  not'from  sons,  but  from  more  remote  descend- 
ants, of  Hellen.  This,  if  we  admitted  the  conunon 
genealogy  in  its  literal  sense,  would  be  a  difference  of 
little  importance :  but  as  we  believe  Hellen,  jEoIus, 
Dorus,   Achseus,   and   Ion,   to  be    merely  fictitious 

of  Cragaleug,  son  of  Dryops.  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the  tradition 
which  seems  to  be  preferred  by  Pausanias,  was  disputed  by  the  Dryopes  of  Adne, 
who  asserted  themselves  to  have  been  worshippers  of  Apollo  in  their  original  seats, 
and  claimed  him  as  the  father  of  their  race  through  their  hero  I>ryop«,  his  son : 
while  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that,  previously  to  the  destruction  of  CIrrha  in 
the  time  of  Solon,  the  Craugallidn  were  serfs  of  the  temple  at  Delphi :  if  it  may 
not  rather  be  inferred  fh>m  the  history  in  JEschines  that  they  then  first  became 
so :  and  it  may  even  be  questioned,  whether  this  is  the  meaning  of  Machines,  who 
only  says,  '({ijySpairoSfcrou^o  rovs  iatBpdnrovs^  though  the  word  ijmB*ivai  in  hb  re- 
port of  the  oracle  just  before  seems  to  include  both  the  land  and  the  men.  Soldan, 
in  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  legends  relating  to  the  Dryopes  (  Rhnn.  Mus. 
vi.  3.)  contends  against  Mueller  {Dor,  1.  2.  4.  Engl.  transL  ed.  2.  ;  compare  Pro- 
hgg.  c.  13.  p.  237.  Leitch)  for  the  superior  probability  of  the  tradition  current  in 
Asine,  and  alio  endeavours  to  prove  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  attribu- 
ting to  the  Dryopes  any  affinity  with  the  Pclasgians.  But  this  still  depends  on 
some  of  the  questions  discussed  above,  c.  iL 

•  To  Styra  and  Carystus.  They  were  also  said  to  have  wandered  to  Cyprus 
(Diod.  iv.  37.)*  ^ere  found  In  Cythnus  (Her.  viii.  46.),  and  once  were  scnted  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont     Strabo,  xiii.  p.  586. 
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persons,  representatives  of  the  races  which  bore  their     chap. 
names,  we  are  led  to  view  it  in  another  light,  as  in- 


dicating much  more  than  it  expresses,  and  as  imply- 
ing that  the  Achaeans  and  lonians  were  far  more 
closely  connected  with  one  another  than  with  the 
other  two  branches  of  the  nation.  And  this  pre- 
sumption appears  to  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  their 
origin  and  first  establishment  in  Greece. 

Xuthus,  the  father  of  Achaeus  and  Ion,  has  no  part  Adventum 
assigned  to  him  in  the  legends  of  Thessaly.  To  ex-  **  "  "^ 
plain  this  remarkable  fact,  a  story  was  told  by  some 
late  writers,  that  his  brothers  had  driven  him  out  of 
Thessaly,  on  pretence  that  he  had  taken  more  than 
his  due  share  of  their  common  patrimony.^  The  out- 
cast first  found  shelter,  it  was  said,  in  Attica.  There 
he  established  himself  in  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and 
founded  what  was  called  the  Tetrapolis,  or  the  four 
united  townships  of  (Enoe,  Marathon,  Probalinthus, 
and  Tricorythus.^  He  wedded  Creusa,  the  daughter 
of  Erechtheus  king  of  Attica,  and  Achaeus  and  Ion 
were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage.  So  far  most  authors 
agreed ;  but  some  added,  that  at  the  death  of  Erech- 
theus he  was  chosen  to  decide  the  disputed  succession, 
and  the  preference  he  gave  to  Cecrops  provoked  the 
other  sons  of  Erechtheus  to  expel  him  from  Attica. 
He  crossed  over  with  his  children  to  Peloponnesus,  to 
the  region  then  called  JEgialus,  or  the  Coast^  but 
which  afterwards  successively  received  the  names  of 
Ionia  and  Achaia,  and  died  there ;  and  now,  if  not 
sooner,  the  history  of  his  two  sons  is  parted  into 
separate  lines. 

Beginning  with  that  of  Achaeus,  we  find  the  an- 
cient authors  differing  very  widely  in  their  state- 
ments.    According  to  some,  he  was  forced  to  quit 

»  PiUf.  v!i.  1,2.  *  Strabo,  viil.  p.  383. 
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CHAP,  ^^lus,  or  Athens,  in  consequence  of  accidental 
,  ^^'  bloodshed,  and  led  his  followers  to  the  eastern  side  of 
Peloponnesus,  where  they  mingled  with  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  or  subdued  them ; 
and  thus  arose  the  Peloponnesian  Achseans,  from 
whom  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  was  sometimes 
.  called  the  Achaean  Argos,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Pelasgian  Argos  of  Thessaly,  But  others  relate  that, 
after  the  death  of  Xuthus,  Achaeus  collected  a  band 
of  adventurers  from  ^gialus,  and  from  Athens,  and 
bending  his  course  to  Thessaly,  with  their  aid  re- 
covered the  patrimony  of  which  his  father  had  been 
wrongfully  deprived.^  And  accordingly  the  same 
part  of  Thessaly  in  which  Phthia  and  the  ancient 
Hellas  were  situate,  was,  at  a  later  period,  and  after 
many  revolutions,  still  called  Achaia^;  and  Homer, 
though  he  commonly  uses  the  name  of  Achseans  for 
the  Greeks  in  general,  yet  more  particularly  designates 
by  it  the  subjects  of  Achilles,  who  reigned  in  Phthia, 
The  ^e  see  then  that    there  was  one  admitted  fact: 

inTheasiUy  AchsBaus  wcrc  in  very  early  times  the  predominant 
^2^1m!  ^^'^^  ^  *^®  south  of  Thessaly,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Peloponnesus.  But  there  were  two  contrary 
opinions ;  one  assigning  the  priority  to  the  northern, 
the  other  to  the  southern  Achaeans.  It  seems  clear 
however  that  the  former  of  these  opinions  has  the 
greater  weight  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  For  Strabo, 
who  in  one  passage  relates  that  Achaeus  fled  from 
Athens  to  Laconia,  and  there  first  introduced  the 
name  of  the  Achaeans,  elsewhere  speaks  as  if  Pelops 
had  first  brought  the  Achaeans  with  him  into  Laconia 
from  Phthia^ ;  and  Pausanias  has  preserved  a  more 
simple  tradition,  which  tends  to  the  same  point :  that 
Archander  and  Architeles,  the  sons  of  Achaeus,  came 
from  Phthiotis  to  Argos,  and  wedded  two  daughters 

'  Paus.  vU.  1.  3.  «  Her.  vil.  197. 

•  VUL  pp.  383.  365. 
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of  Danaus  —  Automat^  9,nd  Scsea ;  Archander  named     chap. 
his  son  Metanastes,  to  signify  that  he  was  an  emi-  *    . 

grant  from  a  foreign  land.^ 

Still  however  the  question  remains,  who  the  Achae-  Their  w- 
ans  originally  were,  and  whether  they  were  so  nearly  lie  He? 
related  to  the  Hellenic  race  as  the  current  genealogy  ^«»»«^ 
seems  to  infer.  And  here  we  find  that  some  of  the 
ancients  took  a  very  different  view  of  their  national 
affinities.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  without  even 
noticing  the  common  tradition,  reports  one  totally 
different :  that  Achaeus,  Phthius,  and  Pelasgus,  were 
the  sons  of  Larissa  and  Poseidon ;  and  that  in  the 
sixth  generation  after  the  first  Pelasgus,  they  led  the 
Pelasgians  from  Argos  into  Thessaly,  drove  out  the 
barbarians,  and  divided  the  country  into  three  parts, 
which  were  named  after  them  Achaia,  Phthiotis,  and 
Pelasgiotis.^  Contrary  as  this  account  is  to  the 
notion  of  the  Achaeans  which  the  ancients  drew  from 
Homer's  use  of  the  name,  it  seems  not  to  have  stood 
alone:  for  in  another  genealogy,  Phthius,  who  was 
generally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  stock  of 
Pelasgus,  was  called  the  son  of  Achaeus.*    The  result 

1  vn.  1.  6.  It  will  immecIUitely  occur  to  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  Greek 
rathor,  that  not  only  the  name  of  Metanastes,  but  those  of  the  daughters  and  eons- 
in-law  of  Danaus,  are  significant,  and  that  they  manifestly  express  the  relation  be- 
tween rulers  and  subjects.  Only  it  mAy  be  doubtful  whether  this  relation  is  Im- 
pUed  in  the  names  of  the  two  brothers,  so  that  Architeles  should  represent  the 
intgect  class,  or  whether  they  are  both  of  similar  import,  and  the  Inferior  relation 
b  only  expressed  by  the  names  of  their  wives,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  different 
effects  of  voluntary  and  compulsory  submission.  To  be  convinced  that  these  mar- 
riages are  merely  mythological  phrases,  which  must  be  interpreted  according  to 
malogy  under  the  guidance  of  etymology,  the  reader  has  only  to  compare  some 
other  instances,  as  of  Polycaon  and  Euschme  (Fans.  It.  2.  1. ) ;  Pelias  (and  Nestor) 
ind  AnaadUa,  or  FhUomache.  ApoUod.  L  9.  9,  10. ;  JSgeus  and  Meta,  daughter 
of  Hoples,  his  first  wifie ;  he  afterwards  weds  Chalciop^,  daughter  of  Rhexenor 
(ApoUod.  lit  15.  6.  2.),  or  of  Chalcodon  (Athen.  ziii.  p.  556  );  but,  according  to 
Tietaca  (Lye  494.),  some  authors  gave  him  no  other  wife  than  Autochthe,  daugh- 
ter of  Perseus.  So  of  Lebadus,  the  founder  of  Lebadea,  nothing  was  known,  ex- 
cept that  he  came  flrom  Athens,  and  that  his  wife's  name  was  Laonic^  (Pans.  iz. 
39.  I.)  So  Ekctryon  reigns  with  his  wife  Anazo  (Tsetx.  Lye  932.);  and,  at  a 
later  period,  Procles  and  Eurysthenes  are  married  to  Lathria  and  Anaxandra 
(?aiu.iiL  16.  6.> 

•L  17. 

'  Eustath.  on  n.  ii.  681.  Hellas,  he  remarks,  was  founded  by  Hellen;  not 
however  some  say,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  but  the  son  of  Phthius,  son  of  Acha>u!l» 
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CHAP. 
IV. 

^ — . — ' 

Reasons 
for  think- 
ing  them  a 
branch  of 
the  Pelas- 
gians. 


to  which  these  last  traditions  lead  us  is,  that  the 
Achaeans  were  originally  no  other  than  the  ancient 
Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  Phthia ;  and  perhaps  this 
mode  of  viewing  them  will  be  found  to  afford  the 
simplest  explanation  of  the  apparent  contradictions 
in  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  concerning  them. 
Considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Pelasgians,  who  from 
the  remotest  times  were  seated  both  in  Thessaly  and 
Argolis,  they  might  be  said,  by  those  who  looked 
upon  Peloponnesus  as  the  earlier  settlement,  to  have 
migrated  thence  to  the  north,  though  their  name  was 
first  heard  in  Phthia.  If  indeed  the  name  was  a 
descriptive  one,  and  expressed  their  situation  on  the 
coast,  as  has  been  conjectured,  it  might  have  been 
common  to  both  countries  from  the  beginning.  But, 
in  any  case,  the  general  tendency  of  the  ancient 
traditions  leads  us  to  suppose  that,  at  some  period  or 
other,  a  part  of  the  tribe  really  migrated  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  and  established  themselves  in 
Argolis.  Here  however  we  observe  a  remarkable 
difference  between  their  history  and  that  of  the 
jEolians.  Their  leaders  Archander  and  Architeles 
marry  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  but  neither  they  nor 
any  of  their  descendants  mount  the  throne  of  Argos ; 
whereas  we  have  seen  the  LEolian  chiefs  every  where 
foimding  royal  dynasties.  And  this  seems  to  authorise 
the  conclusion,  that  this  migration  took  place  before 
the  jEolians  had  become  masters  of  Phthia,  and  had 
begun  to  be  also  called  Achaeans ;  and  that  the  Pe- 
lasgian AchaBans  found  in  Argolis  a  kindred  people, 
among  whom  they  gained  admission  more  indeed  by 
force  than  good  will,  but  still  -without  effecting  a 
total  revolution,  or  overthrowing  the  government  of 
the  native  kings.     On  this  supposition  we  shall  no 


A  little  before  he  speaks  of  aPbtbius,  son  of  Poseidon  and  Larissa ;  and  in  the  next 
pa^  he  says  that  Felasgus,  Phthius,  and  Achsus  were  the  sons  of  Hamon  and 
Larissa. 
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longer  be  perplexed  by  the  difficulty  which  chro-     chap. 
nologers  have  found  in  explaming  how  the  sons  of  ,     ^^'  \ 
Achaeus  could  many  the  daughters  of  the  ancient 
Danaus,  and  we  shall  be  spared  the  necessity  of  in- 
venting a  second  personage  of  the  same  name  as  a 
subject  for  this  particular  affinity. 

If  we  take  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  must  distin-  They  are 
guish  between  the  Achaeans  of  the   north,  who,   in  ^^^^ 
the   period  when  we  first  become  acquainted  with  ^^oWMiain 
them,  are  no  other  than  the  JEolians,  who,  among  ^' 

other  names,  were  sometimes  called  by  that  of  the 
people  in  whose  land  they  established  their  sway,  and 
those  of  the  Achaean  Argos,  where  not  only  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  but  the  noble  and  ruling  families, 
perhaps  that  of  the  kings  themselves,  continued  to  be 
Pelasgian  long  after  the  jEolians  had  gained  a  footing 
in  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  It  must  be  with  re- 
ference to  the  former,  that  Strabo  calls  the  Achaeans 
an  ^olian  race  ^ ;  and  that  Euripides,  while  he  speaks 
of  Xuthus  as  a  son  of  jEoIus,  describes  him  as  an 
Achaean.^  To  these  MoMbu  Achaeans  belong  also  the 
Myrmidons,  whose  memory  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  chiefly  through  the  fame  of  their  leader  Achilles. 
The  fabulous  legend  teUs  that  they  first  sprang  up  in 
iEgina,  where  -Sacus,  the  just,  who  was  bom  there 
of  Zeus  and  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopus,  by  his 
prayers  prevailed  on  his  father  to  people  the  island 
with  a  new  race.^  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
name,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  arose  in 
£gina  ;  but  it  also  seems  clear  that  the  island  must 
have  received  an  iEolian  or  Achaean   colony   from 

VnL  p.  383.  »  Ion.  v.  64. 

*  By  trantforming  the  ants  (fi^firiKts^  or  iilpyuai)  into  men  (Mvpfi^i^cs),  accord- 
log  to  the  ftUe,  occasioned  probably  by  a  false  etymology,  though  some  writers, 
indent  and  modem  (see  Strabo,  viii.  p.  375.  ;  Theagenes  in  Tretz.  Lye.  176.), 
bate  supposed  it  to  have  been  grounded  on  the  mode  of  living  in  caves,  which  they 
ittribute  (on  no  evidence  however  save  the  fable  itself)  to  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  £gina.  The  curious  reader  will  And  the  ancient  history  of  wEgina  elaborately 
discusiaed  in  K.  O.  Mueller's  JEginetica, 
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CHAP.     Phthia,  which,  in  the  generation  immediately  pre- 
.  ceding  the  Trojan  war,  is  said  to  have  been  governed 
by  Actor,  a  son  of  Myrmidon,  who  married  ^gina, 
the  fabled  mother  of  iEacus.     Hence  Peleus,  the  son 
of  jEacus,  when  he  had  killed  his  half-brother  Phocus, 
fled  to  the  house  of  Actor,  and  succeeded  to  his  king- 
dom.^    On  the  other  hand,  no  connection  appears  to 
have  subsisted  between  the  -ZEginetans  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Achaeans  of  Argolis. 
Establish-         These  latter  however,  in  course  of  time,  received 
^*o°L^'*"   a  new  colony  from  the  western  side  of  Peloponnesus, 
dynasty       Argos,  it  is  Said,  continued  to  be  the  sole  seat  of  the 
A^hl^ni*^  house  of  Danaus,  until  Proetus  and  Acrisius,  the  sons 
Argolis.       of  Abas,  contended  with  one  another  for  the  throne. 
Acrisius  maintained  his  ground  at  Argoa:  Proetus,  at 
first  driven  into  exile,  returned  with  a  band  of  Lycian 
allies,  and  forced  his  brother  to  consent  to  a  partition 
of  the  disputed  territory.     The  eastern  portion  fell 
to  Proetus,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Cyclopes,  raised 
the  indestructible  walls  of  Tiryns :  Acrisius  was  killed 
through  a  fatal  mischance,  by  Perseus,  the  son  of 
his  daughter  Danae ;  though,  to  avoid  his  predicted 
destiny,  he  had  left  Argos  and  had  retired  to  the 
Thessalian  Larissa,  —  an  indication  not  to  be  over- 
looked of  an  early  intercourse  between  the  northern 
and  southern  Pelasgians.    Ater  this  disaster,  Perseus, 
that  he  might  not  fill  the  throne  which  his  own  hand 
had  made  vacant,  exchanged  his  patrimony  for  that 
of  Megapenthes,  son  of  Proetus ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tiryns,  but  on  a  loftier  site,  founded  a 
new  city,  Mycenae.     But  in  the   second  generation 
after  this  transfer,  the  little  western  state  was  again 
split  into  three  smaller  realms.     In  the   reign  of 
Anaxagoras,  grandson  of  Megapenthes,  the  women 
of  Argos  were  struck  with  frenzy.     The   king  — 
according  to  another  and  apparently  older  form  of 

>  Eustatb.  on  IL  IL  681. 
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the  legend,  it  was  Proetus,  whose  daughters  had  been  chap. 
thus  punished  for  their  impiety,  in  laughing  at  the  >  ^^' 
wooden  image  of  Herd,  or  spurning  the  rites  of 
Dionysus — sought  the  aid  of  the  seer  Melampus, 
who,  by  his  mother's  side,  was  akin  to  the  royal  line. 
Melampus  asked  no  less  a  price  for  the  succours  of 
his  art,  than  a  third  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  like  the 
Sibyl,  when  the  king  refused  it,  rose  in  his  demands, 
and  only  consented  to  remedy  the  evil  when  he  had 
obtained  another  third  for  his  brother  Bias.^ — What- 
ever may  be  the  full  meaning  of  these  marvellous 
stories,  we  see  no  reason  for  questioning  their  his- 
torical ground,  so  far  as  regards  the  establishment  of 
iEolian  chieftains  in  Argolis ;  and  this  event  may 
have  contributed  to  bring  the  Argive  Achaeans  nearer 
in  language  and  religion  to  those  of  Thessaly. 
Tradition  throws  very  little  light  on  the  manner  in  AchaaM  in 
which  the  name  of  the  Achaeans  was  introduced  into  ^«>°*^ 
Laconia.  We  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  here  where  it  first  arose,  though  this  appears  to 
be  Strabo's  meaning,  when  he  says  that  Achseus  him- 
self settled  there.  Another  statement  of  the  same 
author,  that  Achaeans  came  into  Laconia  with  Pelops, 
stands  too  insulated,  and  too  little  supported  by  other 
facts,  to  deserve  much  attention.  The  event  may 
perhaps  be  indicated  by  the  tradition,  that  Eurotas, 
who  succeeded  his  father  Myles,  son  of  Lelex,  having 
no  male  children,  left  his  kingdom  to  Lacedaemon, 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Tayget^,  who  had  married  his 
daughter  Sparta.  These  names  seem  to  intimate  that 
a  new  tribe  from  the  north  had  gained  the  ascendant 
over  the  Leleges,  who  inhabited  the  plain  near  the 
coast,  where  their  labours  are  said  to  have  confined 
the  river  named  from  their  king  in  an  artificial 
Ghannel.    After  this  we  read  of  no  change  of  dynasty 

>  Compare  Herod,  iz.  34.     Puis.  iL  16—18.     ApoUod.  a  2—4. 
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CHAP,     at  least  till  the  Trojan  war,  and  we  find  the  Lacedae- 


IV. 


i  monian  kings  allying  themselves  by  marriage  with 

those  of  Argolis  ^ ;  which  seems  to  confirm  our  sup- 
position of  an  original  natural  affinity  between  them. 
—  This  view  of  the  Achaeans  will  perhaps  acquire  a 
higher  degree  of  probability,  when  we  compare  the 
accounts  we  have  received  of  the  origin  of  the  fourth 
great  division  of  the  Greek  nation,  the  lonians. 
Origin  of         The  eariy  history  of  the  lonians,  though  peculiariy 
theionkiu.  jn^cresting  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  ancient 
institutions  of  Attica,  is  perhaps  the  most  obscure 
that  has  yet  come  imder  our  view.    We  have  already 
seen  the  manner  in  which  Ion  is  connected  by  the 
current  genealogy  with  the  family  of  Hellen.     The 
Athenians  listened  with  complacency  to  a  different 
legend,  more  flattering  to  their  national  vanity,  ac- 
cording to  which  he  was  the  son,  not  of  Xuthus,  but 
of  Apollo ;  a  story  which  fiimished  Euripides  with 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  ingenious  plays.     The 
poet  represents  Ion,  not  only  as  the  founder  of  the 
Ionian  name,  but  as   succeeding  to  the  throne  of 
Erechtheus.     On  the  other  hand,  he  recognises  in 
Xuthus  a  foreign  chief,  who  had  succoured  the  Athe- 
nians in  their  war  with  Euboea,  and  had  thus  earned 
the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter ;  and  he  ventures  to 
contradict  the  common  tradition  so  far  as   to  call 
AchaBus  and  Dorus  the  issue  of  this  marriage.     All 
these  variations,   devised  to  gratify  the  Athenians,    ^ 
tend  to  confirm  the  substance  of  the^  common  story,    \ 
by  showing  that  it  kept  its  ground  in  spite  of  the    ! 
interest  which  Athenian   patriotism  might  have  iq    | 
distorting  or  suppressing  it.   And  we  may  reasonably    \ 
suspect,  that  if  in  its  form  it  deviates  from  the  truth, 
it  is  rather  so  as  to  disguise  than  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  event  to  which  it  refers.     It  must    ; 

«  Paus.  Ui.  1.  4.     Apollod.  li.  2.  2.  1. 
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not  therefore  be  neglected,  when  we  are  inquiring     chap. 
who  the  lonians  were,    and  in  what  relation  they  '    . 

stood  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Greek  nation ; 
but  is  is  equally  evident  that,  without  the  help  of  a 
historical  interpretation,  the  story  can  give  us  none 
of  the  information  we  desire. 

According  to  the  most  generally  received  opinion,  Their  reia. 
the  lonians  were  a  Hellenic  tribe,  who  took  forcible  Heuenel!** 
possession  of  Attica  and  a  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
communicated  their  name  to  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  distinct  question,  whether  the  conquerors 
brought  this  name  with  them,  or  only  assumed  it  in 
their  new  territories.  This  last  supposition  is  alone 
consistent  with  the  legends  of  Ion,  which  all  treat 
Xuthus  as  the  founder  of  the  power  of  the  lonians, 
and  never  speak  of  Ion  himself  as  having  migrated 
into  Attica  from  the  north.  It  might  indeed  be 
easily  imagined  that  the  birth  of  Ion  is  a  mere 
fiction,  and  that  Xuthus  was  the  real  name  of  an 
Ionian  chief  who  led  his  people  from  Thessaly  to 
Attica.  But  in  this  case  we  should  have  expected, 
according  to  the  usual  form  of  the  mythical  genealo- 
gies, to  hear  of  an  elder  Ion,  or  at  least  to  find  some 
trace  of  the  Ionian  name  in  the  north.  But  none 
such  appears  in  the  quarter  where  we  might  reason- 
ably look  for  it.  Theopompus  indeed  derived  the 
name  of  the  Ionian  sea  from  an  lonius,  a  native  of 
Issa,  who  once  ruled  over  its  eastern  coast  ^ ;  other 
writers  from  an  Italian  laon.^  But  these  traditions, 
if  they  are  not  rather  mere  conjectures,  cannot  be 
connected  with  our  lonians,  because,  if  their  name 
had  been  so  early  celebrated,  it  would  assuredly  have 
occurred  in  the  legends  of  Thessaly.     Hence,  even  if 

*  Strabo,  vii  p.  317.  Tietx.  Lye.  630.  Strabo  (p.  327.)  also  mentions  a  river 
Ion,  a  tributary  of  the  Peneus,  and  a  town  named  Alalcomens  on  its  banks  ;  and 
therv  seems  to  have  been  a  river  of  the  same  name  in  the  Peloponnesian  Ionia. 
Dionys.  Per.  416.  couples  it  with  the  Melas  and  the  Crathis. 

«  Eustath.  Dion.  Per.  92. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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CHAP,  it  were  certain  that  they  were  a  Hellenic  race  in  the 
,  ^'  .  ordinary  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  that  they  sprang 
from  the  Thessalian  Hellas  —  we  must  still  abandon 
all  hope  of  tracing  the  origin  of  their  name  to  that 
region,  and  must  either  adopt  the  common  explana- 
tion of  it,  or  suppose  that  it  was  derived  from  some 
other  more  probable,  but  totally  unknown,  cause ; 
and  the  obscure  legend  of  Xuthus  will  be  the  only 
link  that  connects  the  lonians  by  any  direct  evidence 
with  the  people  of  Hellen. 

It  may  seem  however  that  in  this  case  no  such 
evidence  is  wanted,  and  that  the  fact  is  sufficiently 
ascertained  by  proofs  of  a  different  kind,  yet  of 
Their  esu.  irrcsistiblc  force.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the 
inAtticB!  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  originally  Pelasgians :  we 
know  that  they  were  afterwards  a  part  of  the  Hel- 
lenic nation ;  yet  the  same  historian  expressly  asserts 
that  the  Attic  lonians  had  never  changed  their  seats : 
and  it  may  appear  that  the  only  way  of  reconciling 
these  facts  is  to  suppose  that  a  body  of  Hellenic  set- 
tlers had  established  themselves  among  the  old  Pelas- 
gian  population,  and  had  given  it  a  new  name  and  a 
new  nature.  Herodotus  himself  undoubtedly  lends 
some  colour  to  this  supposition.  The  change  of  name 
indeed  would  not,  according  to  his  view,  be  an  argu- 
ment of  any  weight ;  for  he  asserts  that  such  changes 
had  repeatedly  taken  place  in  earlier  times,  while 
the  Pelasgian  character  of  the  people  continued  un- 
altered. But  he  speaks  of  a  transformation  by  which 
the  Attic  Pelasgians  became  Hellenes,  and  he  infers 
from  his  own  observations  on  the  scattered  remnants 
of  the  Pelasgian  race  which  he  found  elsewhere,  that 
this  event  must  have  been  accompanied  by  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  language  of  Attica.  These  are 
effects  which  imply  some  powerful  cause :  Herodotus 
indeed  does  not  describe  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  wrought,  but  it  seems  clear  that  he  referred 
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them  to  the  epoch  which  was  marked  by  the  appear-     chap. 
ance  of  Ion ;  for  to  Ion,  in  common  with  aU  other  . 

authors,  he  attributes  not  only  the  introduction  of  a 
new  national  name,  but  also  the  institution  of  the 
four  tribes  into  which  the  people  of  Attica  was  an- 
ciently divided,  and  which  were  retained  in  several 
of  the  Ionian  colonies.  Of  these  tribes  we  shall  speak 
more  fully  hereafter ;  we  here  allude  to  them  only  so 
far  as  they  bear  upon  the  present  question ;  and  for 
this  purpose  it  will  suffice  to  mention,  that  one  of 
them  was,  as  its  name  imports,  a  tribe  of  warriors, 
and  that  to  a  very  late  period  we  find  in  Attica  a 
powerful  body  of  nobles,  possessing  the  best  part  of 
the  land,  commanding  the  services  of  a  numerous 
dependent  class,  and  exercising  the  highest  authority 
in  the  state.  With  this  we  must  combine  the  fact, 
that  Ion  is  described  by  Herodotus,  as  well  as  by 
other  writers,  as  the  leader  of  the  Attic  armies  ^ :  a 
title  which  easily  suggests  the  notion,  that  the  war- 
rior tribe,  and  the  noble  class,  just  mentioned,  were 
no  other  than  the  Hellenic  conquerors,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  overpowered  the  native  Pelasgians. 
The  Attic  legends  may  even  seem  to  render  it  prob- 
able that  this  revolution  went  a  step  further,  and  that, 
although  the  break  was  studiously  concealed,  the 
strangers  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  line  of  the  Pelasgian  kings.  We  are  told 
that  Poseidon,  the  great  national  god  of  the  lonians, 
destroyed  Erechtheus  and  his  house  ^ ;  and  Euripides, 
who  mentions  this  tradition  ^,  considers  Ion  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty. 

These  arguments  woiild  perhaps  be  perfectly  con-  Antiquity 
vincing,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  strong  lonun 


»  Her.  rill.  44.  ffrpardpxVf'    Pa»w.  i.  31. 3.  'iro\4fiapxof, 
«  ApoUod.  iU.  15.5.1. 

*  Ion.  284.     He  was  engulfed  In  a  chasm  which  Poseidon  opened  with  his 
trident 
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CHAP,     reasons  for  believino;  that  the  name  of  the  lonians  is 

IV.  ^ 


■etUements 
In  Pel 
nesus. 


of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  common  legend 
ascribes  to  it,  and  that  it  prevailed  in  Peloponnesus 
In  PetopOT-  and  in  Attica  before  the  Hellenes  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Thessaly.  We  have  already  quoted  a  passage 
in  which  Herodotus  contrasts  the  Dorians,  as  a  Hel- 
lenic race,  with  the  lonians,  as  Pelasgians.  It  is 
true  that  he  adopted  the  general  opinion,  that  these 
Pelasgians  had  been  newly  named  after  Ion ;  but 
there  would  have  been  no  meaning  in  his  words,  if  he 
had  believed  that  the  lonians  were  really  a  Hellenic 
tribe  which  had  given  its  name  to  the  conquered 
people.  Their  identity  with  the  Pelasgians  was  the 
result  of  his  own  researches ;  the  origin  of  the  name 
was  an  unimportant  fact,  as  to  which  he  was  content 
to  follow  the  received  tradition.  His  meaning  ap- 
pears still  more  clearly,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  Cynurians,  a  people  who  inhabited  a 
little  tract  situate  between  Argolis  and  Laconia.  He 
remarks,  that,  of  the  seven  nations  which  in  his  time- 
inhabited  Peloponnesus,  two  were  aboriginal,  and 
were  then  seated  in  the  same  land  where  they  had 
dwelt  of  old  ;  these  were  the  Arcadians  and  the  Cy- 
nurians. The  Achaeans  too,  he  observes,  had  not 
quitted  Peloponnesus,  though  they  no  longer  oc- 
cupied the  same  part  of  it ;  but  the  Cynurians,  who 
were  an  aboriginal  people,  appeared  to  be  the  only 
lonians,  though,  having  become  subject  to  the  Ar- 
gives,  they  had  assumed  the  Dorian  character.^  Here 
again  it  is  clear  that  the  epithet  Ionian  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  Pelasgian,  or  ante-HeUenic.  The  au- 
thority of  Herodotus  therefore  seems  to  direct  us  to 
Peloponnesus,  as  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  name. 
And  this  is  also  implied  in  the  form  which  the  authors 
followed  by  Pausanias  gave  to  the  story  of  Ion  ;  for  it 
was  told  in  two  ways.     Ion  was  said  by  some  to  have 

>  Vin.  73. 
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remained  in  Attica,  and  to  have  given  his  name  to  chap. 
the  country,  from  which  a  colony  afterwards  migrated 
to  ^gialus :  while  others,  as  we  have  seen,  carried 
Xuthus  himself  into  Peloponnesus,  and  supposed  that 
Ion,  after  having  established  his  name  and  his  power 
there,  led  an  army  to  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  and 
thus  extended  his  influence  over  Attica.  The  latter 
tradition  must  have  been  that  which  Herodotus 
adopted,  for  he  also  speaks  of  Xuthus  as  having  come 
to  Peloponnesus.^  This  was  indeed  explained  by  the 
above-mentioned  story,  that  Xuthus  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Attica  by  the  sons  of  Erechtheus  ;  but 
unless  we  admit  this  grossly  improbable  tale,  the 
result  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  Peloponnesian  lonians 
were  at  least  of  equal  antiquity  with  those  of  Attica. 
And  to  this  conclusion  we  are  led  by  the  legends  of 
the  southern  Ionia :  for  here,  the  only  king  named 
before  the  arrival  of  Ion  is  a  Selinus,  who  takes  his 
name  from  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  which 
flowed  near  Helic^,  the  chief  town  of  the  lonians,  so 
called,  it  was  said,  from  the  daughter  of  Selinus,  who 
became  the  wife  of  lon.^  But  beside  this  settlement 
of  the  lonians  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  it 
is  clear  that  they  once  occupied  a  great  part  of  the 
eastern  coast.  The  legends  both  of  Sicyon  and 
Corinth  spoke  of  a  very  ancient  connection  between 
this  region  and  Attica.  Marathon,  it  was  said,  the 
son  of  Epopeus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Corinth,  who 
reigned  there  before  the  arrival  of  the  ^Eolids,  had 
first  fled  to  the  sea-coast  of  Attica,  and  afterwards, 
returning  to  his  paternal  dominions,  divided  his  king- 
dom between  his  two  sons,  Sicyon  and  Corinthus  ^ ; 
and  hence  the  final  fall  of  the  ^olian  dynasty  is  said 
to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
lonians.^     Still  more   distinct  traces   of  an   Ionian 

»  VIL  94.  »  Paus.  vii.  1. 4.  "  Paus.  II.  1.  1. 

*  Conon.  26.  2urv^tias  MoXcbi^— Koi  robs  trbv  aifroTs  "Iwims, 
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Early  dis- 
tinctions 
among  the 
lonians  in 
Attica. 


population  appear  at  Troezen  and  Epidaurus.  The 
people  of  Troezen  are  distinguished  in  the  historical 
times  as  the  kinsmen  and  firm  friends  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Their  city,  as  we  shall  see,  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  great  Attic  hero :  Sphettus  and  Anaphlystus, 
the  sons  of  Troezen,  founded  two  of  the  Attic  towns ; 
the  strife  between  Athen6  and  Poseidon,  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  land,  was  equally  celebrated  in  the 
Attic  and  the  Troezenian  legends,  and  was  com- 
memorated on  the  ancient  coins  of  Troezen  by  the 
trident  and  the  head  of  the  goddess.^  At  Epidaurus, 
the  last  king  before  the  Dorian  conquest,  which  will 
be  hereafter  related,  was  said  to  be  a  descendant  of 
Ion ;  and,  when  driven  from  his  own  dominions, 
,takes  refuge  with  his  people  in  Attica.^  The  well- 
attested  antiquity  of  the  Cynurians  seems  to  warrant 
the  assumption,  that  the  name  of  the  lonians  had,  in 
very  early  times,  prevailed  still  more  widely  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  it  was  signified 
by  the  ancient  epithet  of  Argos,  the  Idsian^  which 
appears  to  have  preceded  that  derived  from  the 
Achaeans.^  Their  growing  power  may  perhaps  have 
confined  the  lonians  within  narrower  Umits,  and  have 
parted  states  which  were  once  contiguous.  The  early 
predominance  of  the  Ionian  name  in  this  quarter 
might  then  be  connected  with  the  fact,  that  it  is  used 
in  the  books  of  Moses  as  a  general  description  of 
Greece. 

But  still  it  remains  to  be  considered  how  this  view 
of  the  lonians  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  known 
state  of  society  in  Attica,  and  with  the  various  indi- 
cations which  it  seems  to  disclose  of  a  foreign  con- 
quest, and  of  two  distinct  races.     The  question  how- 


>  Paus.  li.  30.  6.     Plut  Thes.  6.  *  Pans.  ii.  26.  1. 

'  Od.  %,  246.  Eustath.  on  II.  lii.  258.  Perhaps  we  may  connect  this  with  the 
remark  of  Pausanias  (ii.  37.  3.),  that,  before  the  return  of  the  Heradeids,  the 
Argivefl  spoke  the  same  language  with  the  Athenians. 
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ever  is  not  whether  any  foreign  settlers  established     chap. 
themselves  and  became  powerful  in  Attica  —  for  this  ■ 

cannot  and  need  not  be  denied  —  but  whether  the 
genuine  lonians  were  a  different  tribe  from  the  ab- 
original Pelasgians ;  and  it  may  certainly  be  doubted 
whether  this  can  be  more  safely  inferred  from  the  in- 
stitutions attributed  to  Ion,  than  from  his  traditional 
relation  to  Xuthus.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  they  might  not  have  been  formed  in  the  natural 
internal  progress  of  society,  and  have  been  originally 
independent  of  all  extraneous  causes,  though  some 
such  may  have  contributed  to  ripen  and  strengthen 
them.  Until  it  is  proved  that  the  Indian,  Egyptian, 
Median  castes  ^,  and  other  similar  institutions  both 
in  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  all  arose  from  in- 
vasions and  conquests,  which  established  the  ascendant 
of  more  powerful  strangers  over  the  children  of  the 
soil,  the  tribes  of  Ion  must  be  regarded  as  an  equi- 
vocal sign  ;  and  we  cannot  conclude  that  the  warriors 
alone  were  of  Hellenic,  the  rest  of  Pelasgian,  origin. 
Without  laying  any  stress  on  the  form  of  the  legend, 
which  represented  all  the  tribes  as  named  after  as 
many  sons  of  Ion,  and  thus  placed  them  all  on  a  level 
with  respect  to  their  descent,  we  may  observe,  that 
some  of  the  ancients  included  a  tribe  of  priests  among 
the  four,  and  that  this  opinion  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  Attic  traditions,  which  are  marked  by  traces, 
scarcely  to  be  mistaken,  of  an  ancient  priestly  caste. 
This  may  originally  have  had  the  supreme  power  in 
its  hands ;  but  here,  as  every  where  else,  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  accompanied  by  a  class  of  nobles  or  warriors, 
who  however  were  undoubtedly  not  a  distinct  race. 
Their  mutual  relation  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the 
tradition,  that,  at  the  death  of  Pandion,  his  twin  sons, 


I  Her.  L  101.  The  Magians,  a  Median  tribe.  With  respect  to  the  hypothesto 
of  a  conqueit,  as  the  origin  of  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  castes,  there  are  some  good 
remarks  in  Bohlen,  Dom  aJtU  IntHen,  IL  p.  38. 
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CHAP.     Erechtheus  and  Butes,  divided  their  inheritance,  and 
.  that  Erechtheus  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  Butes  to 
the  priesthood  of  Athen^  and  Poseidon.^ 

If  these  traces  do  not  mislead  us,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  distinguish  two  periods  in  the  ancient 
history  of  Attica,  one  of  which  might  be  called  the 
priestly,  the  other  the  heroic,  in  the  former  of  which 
the  priesthood  was  predominant,  while  in  the  latter 
the  nobles  or  warriors  gradually  rose  to  power.  The 
latter  period  may  also  be  termed  the  Ionian,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  former  as  the  Pelasgian  :  not  however 
because  the  lonians  were  foreign  to  the  Pelasgians;  but 
because,  during  this  period,  migrations  appear  to  have 
taken  place  from  Peloponnesus  into  Attica,  which 
tended  at  once  to  fix  the  Ionian  name  in  the  latter 
country,  where  a  variety  of  appellations  had  before  been 
in  use,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  warrior  class 
by  the  accession  of  new  adventurers  of  the  same  blood. 
Mixture  of  There  is  even  a  sense  in  which  the  second  of  these 
wuh^**  periods  might  not  improperly  be  called  the  Hellenic; 
^01^  In  j^Qt  Qjjiy  inasmuch  as  it  was  one  of  gradual  approxi- 
mation to  the  purely  martial  and  heroic  character  of 
the  genuine  Hellenic  states,  but  also  as  strangers, 
apparently  of  Hellenic  origin,  now  gained  a  footing 
in  Attica.  For  so  much  at  least  the  story  of  Xuthus 
seems  sufficient  to  prove.  The  foundation,  or  occu- 
pation, of  the  Marathonian  Tetrapolis,  attributed  to 
Xuthus,  is  evidently  connected  with  that  war  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  aided  the  Athenians  against  the 
Euboeans,  and  renders  it  probable  that  he  migrated 
from  the  island  into  Attica:  this  however  would 
Migrations  throw  uo  light  upou  his  origin.  Euboea  seems  to 
Euboea.  havc  bccu  inhabited  of  old  by  a  variety  of  races,  as 
its  geographical  position  would  lead  us  to  expect :  it 
was  among  the  most  ancient  seats  of  the  Leleges ;  its 
mines  very  early  attracted  Phoenician  colonists  ;  and 

*  Apollod.  ill  15.  1.  1. 
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it  was  in  Eubcea  that  the  Curetes  were  said  first  to  chap. 
have  put  on  brazen  armour.^  Homer  describes  its 
inhabitants  by  the  collective  name  of  the  Abantes ; 
as  to  which  the  most  learned  of  the  ancients  were 
themselves  in  doubt,  whether  it  was  connected  with 
the  Phocian  town  of  Abse,  or  with  Abas,  the  Argive 
hero.  A  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  was 
called  Hestiaeotis,  and  Strabo  believed  that  this  name 
was  transferred  from  Euboea  to  the  north  of  Thessaly, 
by  a  colony  which  had  been  carried  away  from  the 
the  island  by  the  Perrhaebians  ^ :  we  should  otherwise 
have  presumed  that  the  Thessalian  region  had  been 
the  mother  country.  There  was  also  an  Attic  town- 
ship named  Histiaea,  which  led  some  writers  to  think 
that  the  Euboean  HistiaBans  were  of  Attic  origin.  In 
the  same  quarter  of  Euboea  was  a  town,  and  perhaps 
a  district,  which  bore  the  remarkable  name  of  Hellopia, 
the  same  which  Hesiod  gives  to  the  country  about 
Dodona.  It  is  even  said  that  the  whole  of  Euboea 
was  once  called  Hellopia ;  and  it  is  added,  that  it  re- 
ceived this  name  from  Hellops,  a  son  of  Ion  ^,  which 
might  seem  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  lonians 
were  a  Hellenic  race,  if  it  were  not  more  probable  that 
this  legend  was  occasioned  by  the  numerous  Ionian 
colonies  which  passed  over  from  Attica  to  the  island. 
But  though  this  confusion  of  uncertain  accounts 
about  the  early  population  of  Euboea  precludes  aU 
conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  Xuthus,  drawn  from  the 
side  on  which  he  appears  to  have  entered  Attica,  stUl 
the  tradition  which  connected  him  with  the  house  of 
-Eolus  is  strengthened  by  the  peculiar  rites  which 
distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
and  which  seem  to  mark  a  Hellenic  descent.^  The 
union  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa  undoubtedly  implies  that 
this  settlement  exerted  considerable  influence  over  the 

>  Steph.  Byz.  AiSirfoi.  *  IX.  p.  437. 

*  Strabo,  z.  p.  445.  *  Paus.  i.  15.  3.,  and  32.4. 
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CHAP,     fortunes  of  Attica ;  and  it  was  a  necessary  consequence 
^'       that  Xuthus  and  Ion  should  be  brought  into  near  re- 


dialect 


lation  to  one  another :  but  in  any  other  sense,  we  sec 
no  evidence  of  a  Hellenic  conquest,  either  in  Attica 
or  the  Peloponnesian  Ionia.  Of  the  supposed  break 
in  the  succession  of  the  native  kings,  we  shall  have 
Ionian  occasion  to  speak  again.  The  force  of  any  argument 
drawn  from  the  language  of  Attica  must  depend  on 
the  conception  we  form  of  the  original  relation  between 
the  Pelasgian  and  Hellenic  race.  The  difference 
between  the  dialect  from  which  those  of  Attica  and 
the  Asiatic  Ionia  issued,  and  the  .Solian  or  Doric, 
does  not  fall  much  short  of  that  which  was  to  have 
been  expected  according  to  the  view  here  taken  of  the 
lonians ;  and  for  several  generations  it  may  have  been 
continually  lessened  by  a  growing  intercourse  between 
Attica  and  the  neighbouring  Hellenic  states. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   HEROES   AND   THEIR  AGE, 

Definition  of  the  Heroic  Age.  —  Bellerophon.  —  Perseus,  — 
Hercules.  —  Hercules  the  god.  —  Hercules  the  Theban 
hero.  —  Legends  of  Hercules  in  Peloponnesus.  —  Other  ad- 
ventures of  Hercules.  —  Theseus  a  second  Hercules.  —  Attic 
Kings  before  Theseus.  —  Birth  of  Theseus.  —  His  journey 
to  Athens.  —  Adventures  in  Crete.  —  Import  of  the  legend. 

—  Minos.  —  His  maritime  dominion  and  colonies.  —  Legend 
of  his  Dorian  origin  examined.  —  Grounds  for  rejecting  it. 

—  Conjecture  on  the  legend  of  Minos.  —  Confederacies 
among  the  Heroes.  —  The  Theban  Wars,  and  the  Calydonian 
Chase.  —  Legend  of  the  Argonautic  Expedition.  —  Religious 
groundwork   of   the   legend.  —  Its   historical    groundwork. 

—  Jason  and  Medea.  —  Storg  of  the  Trojan  War.  —  How 
far  credible.  —  Helen  a  mythological  person.  —  Connection 
between  the  Trojan  War  and  the  Argonautic  Expedition.  — 
Expedition  of  Hercules  against  Troy.  —  Historical  view  of 
the  Trojan  War.  —  Consequences  of  the  War.  —  Authority 
of  the  Homeric  Poems  with  regard  to  historical  facts.  — 

—  With  regard  to  the  state  of  society  described  in  them. 

The  period  included  between  the  first  appearance  of  i>eflnition 
the  Hellenes  in  Thessaly,  and  the  return  of  the  Greeks  rdc  A«e. 
from  Troy,  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
heroic  age,  or  ages.  The  real  limits  of  this  period 
cannot  be  exactly  defined.  The  date  of  the  siege  of 
Troy  is  only  the  result  of  a  doubtful  calculation ;  and, 
fi-om  what  has  been  already  said,  the  reader  will  see 
that  it  must  be  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  the  precise 
beginning  of  the  period :  but  still,  so  far  as  its  tradi- 
tions admit  of  any  thing  like  a  chronological  con- 
nection, its  duration  may  be  estimated  at  six  genera*  ;  ^.  ... 
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CHAP,  tions,  or  about  two  hundred  years.  We  have  already 
,  ^'  ^  described  the  general  character  of  this  period,  as  one 
in  which  a  warlike  race  spread  from  the  north  over 
the  south  of  Greece,  and  founded  new  dynasties  in  a 
number  of  little  states;  while,  partly  through  the 
impiJse  given  to  the  earlier  settlers  by  this  inmiigra- 
tion,  and  partly  in  the  natural  progress  of  society,  a 
similar  state  of  things  arose  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  were  not  inunediately  occupied  by  the 
invaders  ;  so  that  every  where  a  class  of  nobles  entirely 
given  to  martial  pursuits,  and  the  principal  owners  of 
the  land — whose  station  and  character  cannot  perhaps 
be  better  illustrated  than  when  compared  to  that  of 
the  chivalrous  barons  of  the  middle  ages  —  became 
prominent  above  the  mass  of  the  people,  which  they 
held  in  various  degrees  of  subjection.  The  history  of 
the  heroic  age  is  the  history  of  the  most  celebrated 
persons  belonging  to  this  class,  who,  in  the  language 
of  poetry,  are  called  heroes.  The  term  hero  is  of  doubt- 
ful origin,  though  it  was  clearly  a  title  of  honour ;  but, 
in  the  poems  of  Homer,  it  is  applied  not  only  to  the 
chiefs,  but  also  to  their  followers,  the  freemen  of  lower 
rank,  without  however  being  contrasted  with  any 
other,  so  as  to  determine  its  precise  meaning.  In 
later  times  its  use  was  narrowed,  and  in  some  degree 
altered  ^ :  it  was  restricted  to  persons,  whether  of  the 
heroic  or  of  after  ages,  who  were  believed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  a  superhuman,  though  not  a  divine,  nature, 
and  who  were  honoured  with  sacred  rites,  and  were  im- 
agined to  have  the  power  of  dispensing  good  or  evil 
to  their  worshippers  ;  and  it  was  gradually  combined 
with  the  notion  of  prodigious  strength  and  gigantic 

*  In  Homer,  it  Is  used  as  the  (rerman  Rechen  in  the  Nibelungenlied.  So  too  in 
Hesiod  (Op.  et  D.  156 — 171.),  all  the  warriors  before  Thebes  and  Troy  seem  to 
be  included  under  the  name.  Afterwards  it  was  limited  to  the  most  eminent 
persons  of  the  heroic  age ;  not  however  to  distinguish  them  from  their  own  con- 
temporaries, but  to  contrast  them  with  the  men  of  a  later  and  inferior  generation. 
Sec  on  this  suluect  Mr.  Ellis's  excellent  essay  in  the  Philological  Musemmy  U.  p.  72. 
.    ponaldson,  New  Cratylvs,  p.  409. 
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stature.  Here  however  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  chap. 
heroes  as  men.  The  history  of  their  age  is  filled  with 
their  wars,  expeditions,  and  adventures ;  and  this  is 
the  great  mine  from  which  the  materials  of  the  Greek 
poetry  were  almost  entirely  drawn.  But  the  richer 
a  period  is  in  poetical  materials,  the  more  difficult 
it  usually  is  to  extract  from  it  any  that  are  fit  for  the 
use  of  the  historian  ;  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the 
present  instance.  Though  what  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  is  perhaps  only  a  minute  part  of  the  legends 
which  sprang  from  this  inexhaustible  source,  they  are 
sufficient  to  perplex  the  inquirer  by  their  multiplicity 
and  their  variations,  as  well  as  by  their  marvellous 
nature.  The  pains  taken  by  the  ancient  compilers  to 
reduce  them  to  an  orderly  system  have  only  served, 
in  most  cases,  to  disguise  their  original  form,  and  thus 
to  increase  the  difficulty  of  detecting  their  real  found- 
ation. It  would  answer  no  useful  purpose  to  repeat 
or  abridge  these  legends,  without  subjecting  them  to 
a  critical  examination,  for  which  we  cannot  affi)rd 
room:  we  must  content  ourselves  with  touching  on 
some  which  appear  most  worthy  of  notice,  either  from 
their  celebrity,  or  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
general  character  of  the  period,  or  their  connection, 
real  or  supposed,  with  subsequent  historical  events. 

We  must  pass  very  hastily  over  the  exploits  of 
Bellerophon  and  Perseus,   and  indeed  we  mention 
them  only  for  the  sake  of  one  remark.     The  scene  of 
their  principal  adventures  is  laid  out  of  Greece,  in  the 
East.     The  former,  whose  father  Glaucus  is  the  son   ^q  ^^q^ 
of  Sisyphus,  having  chanced  to  stain  his  hands  with    —1200. 
the  blood  of  a  kinsman,   flies   to  Argos,  where  he  phon!^ 
excites  the  jealousy  of  Proetus,  and  is  sent  by  him  to 
Lycia,  the  country  where  Proetus  himself  had  been 
hospitably  entertained  in  his  exile.     It  is  in  the  ad- 
jacent regions  of  Asia  that  the  Corinthian  hero  proves 
his  valour  by  vanquishing  ferocious  tribes  and  terrible 
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GHAP. 
V. 


monsters.     Perseus  too  has  been  sent  over  the  sea  by 
J  his  grandfather  Acrisius,  and  his  achievements  follow 


Feneus. 


Hercules. 


B.C.  1300  the  same  direction,  but  take  a  wider  range:  he  is 
""**^-  carried  along  the  coasts  of  Syria  to  Egjrpt,  where 
Herodotus  heard  of  him  from  the  priests,  and  into 
the  unknown  lands  of  the  South.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  fables  owed  many  of  their  leading 
features  to  the  Argive  colonies  which  were  planted  at 
a  later  period  in  Rhodes,  and  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Asia.  But  still  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  con- 
nection implied  by  them  between  Argolis  and  the 
nearest  parts  of  Asia,  may  not  be  wholly  without 
foundation.  We  proceed  however  to  a  much  more 
celel^rated  name,  on  which  we  must  dwell  a  little 
longer.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  long  dispute,  whether 
Hercules  was  a  real  or  a  purely  fictitious  personage ; 
but  it  seems  clear  that  the  question,  according  to  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  imderstood,  may  admit  of  two 
contrary  answers,  both  equally  true.  When  we  sur- 
vey the  whole  mass  of  the  actions  ascribed  to  him,  we 
find  that  they  fall  under  two  classes.  The  one  carries 
us  back  into  the  infancy  of  society,  when  it  is  engaged 
in  its  first  struggles  with  nature  for  existence  and 
security:  we  see  him  cleaving  rocks,  turning  the 
course  of  rivers,  opening  or  stopping  the  subterraneous 
outlets  of  lakes,  clearing  the  earth  of  noxious  animals, 
and,  in  a  word,  by  his  single  arm  effecting  works 
which  properly  belong  to  the  united  labours  of  a 
young  community.  The  other  class  exhibits  a  state 
of  things  comparatively  settled  and  mature,  when  the 
first  victory  has  been  gained,  and  the  contest  is  now 
between  one  tribe  and  another,  for  possession  or 
dominion ;  we  see  him  maintaining  the  cause  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  of  the  innocent  against  the 
oppressor,  punishing  wrong,  and  robbery,  and  sacri- 
lege, subduing  tyrants,  exterminating  his  enemies, 
and  bestowing  kingdoms  on  his  friends.     It  would  be 
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futile  to  inquire,  who  the  person  was  to  whom  deeds 
of  the  former  kind  were  attributed ;  but  it  is  an  in- 
teresting question,  whether  the  first  conception  of 
such  a  being  was  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  Greeks 
by  their  own  unassisted  imagination,  or  was  suggested 
to  them  by  a  different  people,  —  in  other  words, 
whether  Hercules,  viewed  in  this  light,  is  a  creature 
of  the  Greek,  or  of  any  foreign  mythology. 
It  is  sufficient  to  cast  a  single  glance  at  the  fabu-  Hereuiw 

the  frnd 

lous  adventures  called  the  labours  of  Hercules,  to  be 
convinced  that  a  part  of  them  at  least  belongs  to  the 
Phoenicians,  and  their  wandering  god,  in  whose  honour 
they  built  temples  in  all  their  principal  settlements 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  To  him  must 
be  attributed  all  the  journeys  of  Hercules  round  the 
shores  of  western  Europe,  which  did  not  become 
known  to  the  Greeks  for  many  centuries  after  they 
had  been  explored  by  the  Phoenician  navigators.  The 
number  to  which  those  labours  are  confined  by  the 
legend  is  evidently  an  astronomical  period,  and  thus 
itself  points  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  which  the  Phoeni- 
cian god  represented.  The  event  which  closes  the 
career  of  the  Greek  hero,  who  rises  to  immortality 
from  the  flames  of  the  pile  on  which  he  lays  himself, 
is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  same  Eastern  mytho- 
logy, and  may  therefore  be  safely  considered  as  bor- 
rowed from  it.^  All  these  tales  may  indeed  be 
regarded  as  additions  made  at  a  late  period  to  the 
Greek  legend,  after  it  had  sprung  up  independently 
at  home.  But  it  is  at  least  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
that  the  birth  of  Hercules  is  assigned  to  the  city  of 
Cadmus ;  and  the  great  works  ascribed  to  him,  so  far 
as  they  were  really  accomplished  by  human  labour, 
may  seem  to  correspond  better  with  the  art  and  in- 
dustry of  the  Phoenicians,   than  with  the  skill  and 

>  See  Bcettiger,  KuHMt-Mythologie,  p.  37.     Mueller,  in  the  Rheinitchet  AfiaeioN, 
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CHAP,     power  of  a  less  civilised  race.  But  in  whatever  way  the 
.  origin  of  the  name  and  idea  of  Hercules  may  be  ex- 
B.c.  1300  plained,  at  least  in  that  which  we  have  distinguished 
■"^^^'     as  the  second  class  of  legends  relating  to  him,  he  ap- 
pears, without  any  ambiguity,  as  a  Greek  hero  ;  and 
here  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  whether  all  or  any 
part  of  the  adventures  they  describe  really  happened 
to  a  single  person,  who  either  properly  bore  the  name 
of  Hercules,  or  received  it  as  a  title  of  honour. 

We  must  briefly  mention  the  manner  in  which  these 
adventures  are  linked  together  in  the  common  story. 
Amphitryon,  the  reputed  father  of  Hercules,  was  the 
son  of  AlcaBus,  who  is  named  first  among  the  children 
born  to  Perseus  at  Mycenae.  The  hero's  mother, 
Alcmena,  was  the  daughter  of  Electryon,  another  son 
of  Perseus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom.  In 
his  reign,  the  Taphians,  a  piratical  people  who  in- 
habited the  islands  called  Echinades,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  landed  in  Argolis,  and  carried  off  the 
king's  herds.  While  Electryon  was  preparing  to 
avenge  himself  by  invading  their  land,  after  he  had 
committed  his  kingdom  and  his  daughter  to  the  charge 
of  Amphitryon,  a  chance  like  that  which  caused  the 
death  of  Acrisius  stained  the  hands  of  the  nephew 
with  his  uncle's  blood.  Sthenelus,  a  third  son  of 
Perseus,  laid  hold  of  this  pretext  to  force  Amphitryon 
and  Alcmena  to  quit  the  country,  and  they  took  re- 
fuge in  Thebes :  thus  it  happened  that  Hercules, 
though  an  Argive  by  descent,  and,  by  his  mortal 
parentage,  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  Mycenae, 
Hercules  was,  as  to  his  birthplace,  a  Theban.  Hence  Boeotia  is 
toeTheban  ^j^^  sccuc  of  his  youthful  cxploits :  bred  up  among 
the  herdsmen  of  Cithaeron,  like  Cyrus  and  Romulus,  he 
delivers  Thespiae  from  the  lion  which  made  havoc 
among  its  cattle.  He  then  frees  Thebes  from  the 
yoke  of  its  more  powerful  neighbour,  Orchomenus: 
and  here  we  find  something  which  has  more  the  look 
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of  a  historical  tradition,  though  it  is  no  less  poetical 
in  its  form.    The  king  of  Orchomenus  had  been  killed 
in  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at   Onchestus,   by  a 
Theban.     His  successor,  Erginus,  imposes  a  tribute 
on  Thebes ;  but  Hercules  mutilates  his  heralds  when 
they  come  to  exact  it,  and  then  marching  against 
Orchomenus,  slays  Erginus,  and  forces  the  Minyans 
to  pay  twice  the  tribute  which  they  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived.^    According  to  a  Theban  legend,  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  stopped  the  subterraneous  outlet 
of  the   Cephisus,  and  thus  formed  the  lake  which 
covered  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  of  Orchomenus.^ 
In  the  meanwhile  Sthenelus  had  been  succeeded  by 
his  son  Eurystheus,  the  destined  enemy  of  Hercules 
and  his  race,  at  whose  command  the  hero  undertakes 
his  labours.    This  voluntary  subjection  of  the  rightful 
prince  to  the  weak  and  timid  usurper  is  represented 
as  an  expiation,  ordained  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  for 
a  fit  of  phrenzy,  in  which  Hercules  had  destroyed  his  • 
wife  and  children.     This,  as  a  poetical  or  religious  legends  of 
fiction,  is  very  happily  conceived :  but  when  we  are  ^^y^^^,  ^^ 
seeking  for  a  historical  thread  to  connect  the  Boeotian  nwus. 
legends  of  Hercules  with  those  of  Peloponnesus,   it 
must  be  set  entirely  aside  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  only  the 
oldest  form  of  the  story,  but  no  other  has  hitherto 
been  found  or  devised  to  fill  its  place  mth  a  greater 
appearance  of  probability.     The  supposed  right   of 
Hercules  to  the  throne  of  MycensB  was,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  ground  on  which  the  Dorians,  some  generations 
later,  claimed  the  dominion  of  Peloponnesus.     Yet, 
in  any  other  than  a  poetical  view,  his  enmity  to  Eury- 
stheus is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  exploits  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  peninsula.     It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
while  the  adventures  which  he  undertakes  at  the  bid- 
ding of  his  rival  are  prodigious   and  supernatural, 
belon^ng  to  the  first  of  the  two  classes  above  dis- 

»  ApoUod.  ii.  4.  11.  ■  Paus.  Ix.  38.  7. 
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CHAP,  tinguished,  he  is  described  as  during  the  same  period 
,  engaged  in  expeditions  which  are  only  accidentally 
B.C.  1300  connected  with  these  marvellous  labours,  and  which, 
—1200.  •£  ^j^^y  stood  alone,  might  be  taken  for  traditional 
facts.  In  these  he  appears  in  the  light  of  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  and  a  powerful  conqueror.  He  leads 
an  army  against  Augeas,  king  of  Elis,  and  having 
slain  him,  bestows  his  kingdom  on  one  of  his  sons, 
who  had  condemned  his  father's  injustice.  So  he 
invades  Pylus  to  avenge  an  insult  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Neleus,  and  puts  him  to  death,  with  all 
his  children,  except  Nestor,  who  was  absent,  or  had 
^  escaped  to  Gerenia.  Again  he  carries  his  conquering 
arms  into  Laconia,  where  he  exterminates  the  family 
of  the  king  Hippocoon,  and  places  Tyndareus  on  the 
throne.  Here,  if  any  where  in  the  legend  of  Hercules, 
we  might  seem  to  be  reading  an  account  of  real  events. 
Yet  who  can  believe,  that  while  he  was  overthrowing 
these  hostile  djmasties,  and  ^ving  away  sceptres,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  excluded  from  his  own  king- 
dom? 
other  ad-  It  was  the  fate  of  Hercules  to  be  incessantly  forced 
into  dangerous  and  arduous  enterprises:  and  hence 
every  part  of  Greece  is  in  its  turn  the  scene  of  his 
achievements.  Thus  we  have  already  seen  him,  in 
Thessaly,  the  ally  of  the  Dorians,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  perpetual  union  between  the  people  and  his 
own  descendants,  as  if  he  had  either  abandoned  all 
hope  of  recovering  the  crown  of  Mycenas,  or  had  fore- 
seen that  his  posterity  would  require  the  aid  of  the 
Dorians  for  that  purpose.  In  iEtolia  too  he  appears 
as  a  friend  and  a  protector  of  the  royal  house,  and 
fights  its  battles  against  the  Thesprotians  of  Epirus.^ 
These  perpetual  wanderings,  these  successive  alUances 
-with  so  many  different  races,  excite  no  surprise,  so 
long  as  we  view  them  in  a  poetical  light,  as  issuing 

>  Apollod.  ii.  7.  6. 
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out  of  one  source,  the  implacable  hate  with  which  the     chap. 
son  of  Zeus  is  persecuted  by  Here  (Juno).     They 


may  also  be  understood  as  real  events,  if  they  are  b.c.  1300 
supposed  to  have  been  perfectly  independent  of  each  — ^^oo. 
other,  and  connected  only  by  being  referred  to  one 
fabulous  name.  But  when  the  poetical  motive  is 
rejected,  it  seems  impossible  to  frame  any  rational 
scheme  according  to  which  they  may  be  regarded  as 
incidents  in  the  life  of  one  man,  unless  we  imagine 
Hercules,  in  the  purest  spirit  of  knight-errantry, 
salljing  forth  in  quest  of  adventures,  without  any 
defeaite  object,  or  any  impulse  but  that  of  disinter- 
ested benevolence.  It  wiU  be  safer,  after  rejecting 
those  features  in  the  legend  which  manifestly  belong 
to  Eastern  religions,  to  distinguish  the  Theban  Her- 
cules fix)m  the  Dorian,  and  the  Peloponnesian,  hero. 
In  the  story  of  each  some  historical  fragments  have 
most  probably  been  preserved,  and  perhaps  least  dis- 
figured in  the  Theban  and  Dorian  legends.  In  those 
of  Peloponnesus  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent 
their  original  form  may  not  have  been  distorted  from 
political  motives.  If  we  might  place  any  reliance  on 
them,  we  should  be  inclined  to  conjecture  that  they 
contain  traces  of  the  struggles  by  which  the  kingdom 
of  Mycenae  attained  to  that  influence  over  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula,  which  is  attributed  to  it  by  Homer, 
and  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  Trojan  war. 

The  name  of  Hercules  immediately  suggests  that  Thcseui  a 
of  Theseus,  according  to  the  mythical  chronology  his  Hcrcuiea. 
younger  contemporary,  and  only  second  to  him  in 
renown.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  Theseus  was 
said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  proverb,  another  Her- 
cdes ;  for  not  only  is  there  a  strong  resemblance 
between  them  in  many  particular  features,  but  it  also 
seems  clear  that  Theseus  was  to  Attica  what  Her- 
cules was  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  that  his  career 

L  2 
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CHAP,     likewise  represents  the  events  of  a  period  which  can- 

,  not  have  been  exactly  measured  by  any  human  life, 

B.C.  1300   and  probably  includes  many  centuries.    His  legend  is 

—1200.    chiefly  interesting  to  us,  so  far  as  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  poetical  outline  of  the  early  history  of  Attica. 
Attic  kings   The  list  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the 
Attic  kings,   his   predecessors,   is   a  compilation  in 
which  some  of  the  names  appear  to  have  been  in- 
vented merely  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  chronology ;  others 
clearly  belong  to  purely  mythical  personages  ;  not 
one  can   safely  be  pronounced  historical.^      Their 
reigns  are  no  less  barren  of  events  than  their  ex- 
istence is  questionable.     Two  occurrences  only  are 
related  in  their   annals,  which   may  seem  to  bear 
marks  of  a  really  political  character.     One  is  the  war 
with  Euboea,  in  which  Xuthus  aided  the  Athenians ; 
the  other  a  contest  much  more  celebrated,  between 
the  Attic  king  Erechtheus  and  the  Thracian  Eumol- 
pus,  who  had  become  sovereign  of  Eleusis,  where  he 
founded  a  priesthood,  which  in  later  times  was  ad- 
ministered by  an  Athenian  house,  which  claimed  him 
as  its  ancestor.     In  this  war  Erechtheus  is  said  to 
have  perished,  either  through  the  wrath  of  Poseidon, 
or  by  the  hand  of  a  mortal  enemy ;  and  after  his 
death,  according  to  one  form  of  the  legend,  Ion,  in- 
trusted by  the  Athenians  with  the  command,  termi- 
nated the  war  by  a  treaty,  in  which  the  Eleusinians 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  but  reserved 
to  themselves  the  celebration  of  their  rites.^    Neither 
Xuthus  however  nor  Ion  are  enumerated  among  the 
kings  of  Attica.     Erechtheus  was   succeeded  by  a 
second  Cecrops,  who  migrated  to  Euboea,  and  left  his 
hereditary  throne  to  his  son,  a  second  Pandion.    But 
henceforward  the  Athenian  annals  are  ftill  of  civil 

•  See  an  essay  by  Mr.  Kenriclc,  On  the  Kings  of  Attica  before  TkeseuSy  in  the 
Phihlog.  Mas.,  li.  p.  345. 

•  Apollod.  iii.  15.  4.   Pans.  i.  38.  3.    Stralw,  viU.  p.  383. 
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wars  and  revolutions.     Pandion  is  expelled  from  his     chap. 
dominions  by  the  Metionids  —  a  rival  branch  of  the 


royal  family  —  and  takes  refuge  in  Megara,  where  he  b.c.  1300 
marries  the  king's  daughter,  and  succeeds  to  the  ~^^^- 
throne.^  At  Megara  he  became  the  father  of  four 
sons :  but  the  legitimacy  of  JEgeus^  the  eldest,  was 
disputed ;  and  when,  after  the  death  of  Pandion,  he 
entered  Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army,  recovered  his 
patrimony  from  the  usurpers,  and  shared  it  with  his 
brothers,  he  was  still  the  object  of  their  jealousy.  As 
he  was  long  childless,  they  began  to  cast  a  wishfiil 
eye  toward  his  inheritance.  But  a  mysterious  oracle 
brought  him  to  Troezen,  where  fate  had  decreed  that 
the  future  hero  of  Athens  should  be  born,  ^thra.  Birth  of 
the  daughter  of  the  sage  king  Pittheus,  son  of  Pelops,  Theseus. 
was  his  mother:  but  the  Troezenian  legend  called 
Poseidon,  not  ^geus,  his  father,  ^geus  however 
returned  to  Athens  with  the  hope  that,  in  the  course 
of  years,  he  should  be  followed  by  a  legitimate  heir. 
At  parting,  he  showed  ^Ethra  a  huge  mass  of  rock, 
under  which  he  had  hidden  a  sword  and  a  pair  of 
sandals :  when  her  child,  if  a  boy,  should  be  able  to 
lift  the  stone,  he  was  to  repair  to  Athens  with  the 
tokens  it  concealed,  and  to  claim  ^geus  as  his  father. 
From  this  deposit,  ^thra  gave  her  son  the  name  of 
Theseus. 

The  life  of  Theseus  is  composed  of  three  main  acts,  nis  jour- 
—  his  journey  from  Troezen  to  Athens,  his  victory  ^^^^^ 
over  the  Minotaur,  and  the  political  revolution  which 
he  effected  in  Atti(;a.  The  former  two  achievements, 
notwithstanding  their  fabulous  aspect,  have  probably 
a  historical  ground,  no  less  than  the  third,  as  to 
which  it  can  only  be  doubted  how  far  it  was  the 
work  of  one  individual.  Instead  of  crossing  the  Sa- 
ronic  gulf,  when  he  at  length  set  out  to  claim  the 
throne  of  Athens,  the  young  hero  resolved  to  signalise 
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CHAP,  his  journey  by  clearing  the  wild  road  that  skirted 
.  the  sea,  which  was  haunted  by  monsters  and  savage 
B.C.1300  men,  who  abused  their  gigantic  strength  in  wrong 
—1200.  ^^^  robbery,  and  had  ahnost  broken  off  all  inter- 
course between  Troezep  and  Attica.  In  the  territory 
of  Epidaurus  he  won  the  brazen  mace  with  which 
Periphetes  had  been  wont  to  surprise  the  unwary 
passenger.  In  the  Isthmus  he  made  Sinis  undergo 
the  same  fate  with  his  victims,  whom  he  had  rent  to 
pieces  between  two  pines ;  and  he  celebrated  this  vic- 
tory by  renewing  the  Isthmian  games,  which  had 
been  foimded  in  honour  of  the  sea-god  Palaemon,  and 
were  sacred  to  Poseidon.  Before  he  left  the  Isthmus, 
he  did  not  disdain  to  exert  his  strength  in  destrojdng 
the  wild  sow  of  Crommyon.  In  the  territory  of 
Megara  he  was  again  stopped  at  a  narrow  pass  hewn 
in  a  cliff,  from  which  Sciron  delighted  to  thrust  way- 
faring men  into  the  waves.  Theseus  purified  the 
accursed  rock,  by  hurling  the  tyrant  down  its  side, 
and  cleared  the  Scironian  road  of  dangers  and  ob- 
stacles. So,  still  struggling  and  conquering — for 
even  in  Eleusis  and  in  Attica  he  met  with  fresh  an- 
tagonists —  he  forced  his  way  to  the  banks  of  the 
Cephisus,  where  he  was  first  welcomed  and  purified 
from  all  this  bloodshed  by  the  hospitable  Phytalids. 
Recognised  by  ^Egeus,  he  crushed  a  conspiracy  of  his 
kinsmen,  who  viewed  hun  as  an  intruder;  and  then 
Adventures  Sailed  to  Crete,  to  deliver  Attica  from  the  yoke  of 
in  Crete.  Minos,  who,  every  ninth  year,  exacted  a  tribute  of 
Athenian  youths  and  virgins,  and  doomed  them  to 
perish  in  the  jaws  of  the  Minotaur.  This  was  the 
more  tragic  story:  according  to  another  tradition, 
they  were  only  detained  in  Crete  as  captives  conse- 
crated to  the  god,  who,  by  famine  and  pestilence,  had 
compelled  the  Athenians  to  propitiate  him  with  this 
sacrifice.^   With  the  aid  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of 

>  Plut  Thes.  16. 
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Minos,  he  vanquished  the  monster  of  the  labyrinth,  chap. 
and  retraced  its  mazes  ;  but  on  his  homeward  voyage  ,  ^'  . 
he  abandoned  his  fair  guide  on  the  shore  at  Naxus,  b.c.  1300 
where,  as  poets  sang,  she  was  consoled  by  Dionysus  —^200. 
for  the  loss  of  her  mortal  lover.  At  Delos  too  he  left 
memorials  of  his  presence  in  sacred  and  festive  rites, 
which  were  preserved  with  religious  reverence  in 
after-ages.  His  arrival  at  Athens  proved  fatal  to 
iEgeus,  who  was  deceived  by  the  black  sail  of  the 
victim-ship,  which  Theseus  had  forgotten  to  exchange 
for  the  concerted  token  of  victory,  and  in  despair 
threw  himself  down  from  the  Cecropian  rock:  his 
memory  was  honoured  by  the  Athenians  with  yearly 
sacrifices,  of  which  the  house  of  the  Phytalids  were 
appointed  hereditary  ministers.  Many  cheerful  fes- 
tivals long  commemorated  the  return  of  Theseus,  and 
the  plenty  which  was  restored  to  Attica  when  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  was  finally  appeased  by  his  enter- 
prise. He  himself  was  believed  to  have  opened  the 
vintage  procession  of  the  Oschophoria,  with  two 
youths,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  disguise  among 
the  virgins,  and  to  have  instituted  the  harvest  feast 
of  the  Pyanepsia,  when  the  Eiresion6  (an  olive  branch 
laden  with  the  fruits  of  the  year,  cakes,  and  figs,  and 
flasks  of  honey,  oil,  and  wine)  was  carried  about  in 
honour  of  the  sun  and  the  seasons. 

Of  the  political  institutions  ascribed  to  Theseus  we  import  of 
shall  find  a  fitter  occasion  of  speaking  hereafter,  and  *^*  ^^^^ 
we  must  pass  over  a  great  nmnber  of  other  adven- 
tures which  adorn  his  legend ;  though  some  of  them, 
as  the  war  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  repelled  the 
invasion  of  the  Amazons,  may  not  be  wholly  destitute 
of  historical  import.  We  can  only  spare  room  for  a 
few  remarks  on  those  broader  features  of  the  legend 
which  we  have  here  noticed.  That  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  journey  from  Trcezen,  seems  to  be 
grounded  on  the  fact  that  the  coasts  of  the  Saronic 
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CHAP,     gulf  were  early  occupied  by  kindred  tribes  of  the 


V, 


Ionian  race.  Hence  Poseidon,  the  great  Ionian  deity, 
B.C.  1300  is  the  father  of  Theseus,  as  the  national  hero :  the 
""^^^®'  name  of  iEgeus  was  probably  no  more  than  an  epithet 
of  the  same  god.  The  journey  of  Theseus  however 
must  signify  something  more  than  a  mere  national 
relation;  for  its  prominent  feature  is  a  successful 
struggle  Avith  some  kind  of  obstacles.  It  may  per- 
haps be  best  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  a 
period  was  remembered,  when  the  union  of  the  Ionian 
tribes  of  Attica  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus was  cemented  by  the  establishment  of  periodical 
meetings,  sacred  to  the  national  god,  not  without  op- 
position and  interruption.  The  legend  seems  likewise 
to  indicate,  that,  during  the  same  period,  perhaps  as 
an  effect  of  the  troubles  which  were  thus  composed,  a 
change  took  place  in  the  ruling  dynasty  at  Athens. 
This  appears  to  be  implied  by  the  tradition,  that 
JEgeus  and  Theseus  were  strangers  to  the  line  of 
Erechtheus.  Both  came  from  Megara  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Attica ;  and  the  accounts  that  Pandion  fled 
from  Athens  to  reign  in  Megara,  and  that  Theseus, 
when  he  had  mounted  the  throne,  added  Megara  to 
his  dominions,  may  be  considered  as  expressing  the 
same  fact  in  an  inverted  order.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  sufficient  ground  for  referring  any  of  these 
traditions  to  a  migration  by  which  the  lonians  first 
became  masters  of  Attica. 

The  legend  of  the  Cretan  expedition  most  probably 
also  preserves  some  genuine  historical  recollections. 
But  the  only  fact  which  appears  to  be  plainly  indi- 
cated by  it,  is  a  temporary  connection  between  Crete 
and  Attica.  Whether  this  intercourse  was  groimded 
solely  on  religion,  or  was  the  result  of  a  partial  do- 
minion exercised  by  Crete  over  Athens,  it  would  be 
useless  to  inquire ;  and  still  less  can  we  pretend  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  Athenian  tribute,  or  that 
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of  the  Cretan  worship  to  which  it  related.  That  part  chap. 
of  the  legend  which  belongs  to  Naxos  and  Delos  was 
probably  introduced  after  these  islands  were  occupied  b.c.  1300 
by  the  lonians.  But  the  part  assigned  in  these  tra-  — '^oo. 
ditions  to  Minos,  leads  us  to  inquire  a  little  further 
into  the  character  and  actions  of  this  celebrated  per- 
sonage, who  is  represented  by  the  general  voice  of 
antiquity  as  having  raised  Crete  to  a  higher  degree  of 
prosperity  and  power  than  it  ever  reached  at  any 
subsequent  period.  Minos  appears  in  the  twofold 
character  of  a  victorious  prince,  who  exercises  a  salu- 
tary dommion  over  the  sea  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  and  of  a  wise  and  just  lawgiver,  who  exhibits 
to  Greece  the  first  model  of  a  well-ordered  state.  In 
his  former  capacity  he  imites  the  various  tribes  of 
Crete  under  his  sceptre,  raises  a  great  navy,  scours 
the  iEgean,  and  subdues  the  piratical  Carians  and 
Leleges,  makes  himself  master  of  the  Cyclades,  and 
plants  various  colonies,  xmdertakes  a  successful  expe- 
dition against  Megara  and  Attica,  and  imposes  tri- 
bute, as  we  have  seen,  on  his  vanquished  enemies :  he 
is  even  said  to  have  carried  his  arms  into  Sicily, 
where  indeed  he  is  cut  off  by  treachery,  and  his  fleet 
destroyed ;  yet  his  people  remain  there,  and  found  a 
settlement  which  preserves  his  name.  The  leading 
strokes  in  this  outline  are  confirmed  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 
Aristotle,  and  by  a  crowd  of  independent  traditions ; 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  think  that  it 
greatly  exaggerates  the  truth.  Crete,  observes  Aris- 
totle ^,  seems  formed  by  nature,  and  fitted  by  its 
geographical  position,  for  the  command  of  Greece: 
and  indeed  the  insignificance  to  which  it  was  reduced 
during  the  historical  period,  is  more  extraordinary 
than  the  transient  lustre  which  falls  upon  it  in  the 
mythical  ages. 

'  Pol.  ii.  10. 
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CHAP.         The  dominion  of  the  Cyclades  was  an  abnost  indis  • 


V. 


pensable  condition  of  the  naval  power  attributed  to 
RC.1300   Minos;  and  the  tradition,  that  they  were  subject  to 
—1800.    j^-g  Tulej  is  confirmed  by  numerous  traces.     Two  of 
time  domi-   their  towns,  as  well  as  the  isle  of  Paros,  are  said  to 
^liLT**      ^^^^  borne  the  name  of  Minoa.     But  Cretan  colonies 
were  undoubtedly  spread    much  further   over  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  in  Chios 
and  Rhodes  ^,  in  Caria  and  Lycia,  and  even  in  Lem- 
nos  and  Thrace :  and,  according  to  a  legend  adopted 
by  Virgil,  the  Teucrians  of  Troas  were  of  Cretan 
origin.   These  settlements,  though  they  are  conmionly 
referred  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  Minos,  may 
easily  be  conceived  to  have  been  the  work  of  more 
than   one  generation.      The  more  interesting   and 
.  difficult  question  which  they  raise,  is,  to  what  race 
Minos  and  his  people  belong  ?    It  is  interesting,  be- 
cause, according  to  a  common  opinion,  this  people 
possessed  institutions  which  subsequently  became  the 
model  of  those  of  Sparta ;  but  there  are  few  questions 
which  perplex  the  inquirer  more  by  the   conflict 
of  reasons  and  authorities.     We  must  briefly  direct 
the  reader's  attention  to  what  seem  to  be  the  most 
important  points  in  the  inquiry. 

By  Homer  Minos  is  described  as  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  of  the  daughter  of  Phoenix  ^,  whom  all  succeeding 
authors  name  Europa ;  and  he  is  thus  carried  back 
into  the  remotest  period  of  Cretan  antiquity  known 
to  the  poet,  apparently  as  a  native  hero,  illustrious 
enough  for  a  divine  parentage,  and  too  ancient  to 
allow  his  descent  to  be  traced  to  any  other  source. 
But  in  a  genealogy  recorded  by  later  writers,  he  is 
likemse  the  adopted  son  of  Asterius,  a  descendant  of 
Dorus  the  son  of  Hellen,  and  is  thus  connected  with 
a  colony  said  to  have  been  led  into  Crete  by  Teu- 

'  Apollod.  lii.  2.  1.    Diod.  v.  69.  79. ;  and  Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  IL  pp.  215—394. 
•  H.  xlv.  321. 
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tamus,  or  Tectamus,  son  of  Dorus,  who  is  related     ^^ap. 
either  to  have  crossed  ovei:  from  Thessaly,  or  to  have  . 

embarked  at  Malea  after  having  led  his  followers  by  ac.  1300 
land  into  Laconia.^  It  is  his  son  Asterius  who  mar-  ^**^- 
ries  Europa,  and  leaves  his  kingdom  to  her  son 
Minos.  This  somewhat  marvellous  migration,  though 
not  expressly  mentioned  by  any  very  weighty  author, 
seems  to  be  indirectly  recognised  by  the  testimony  of 
Homer  himself,  who,  in  the  Odyssey,  describes  the 
mixed  population  of  Crete  as  composed  of  Achaans, 
Eteocretes  (genuine  Cretans),  and  Cydonians;  to 
whom  are  added  Dorians,  with  an  epithet  denoting 
a  triple  division  of  some  kind,  and  Pelasgians,  who 
are  also  distinguished  by  an  epithet  which  seems  to 
show  that  they  were  known  to  the  poet  as  an  inde- 
pendent race. 

But  this  evidence,  whatever  may  be  its  force,  would  ^^^^^^ 

be  of  secondary  moment,  if  it  were  certain  that  Minos  origin 

had  left  monuments  of  his  reign,  which  can  be  ascribed  «*"^''^*^ 

only  to  a  Dorian  prince  or  people.     And  this  opinion, 

which  seems  to  have  been  entirely  xmknown  to  the 

ancients,  has  been  maintained  by  a  modern  author  \ 

who  has  placed  it  in  the  most  attractive  light  with 

which  learning  and  ingenuity  could  recommend  it.  His 

elaborate   argument   mainly  turns  on  the   religious 

institutions  which  are  commonly  referred  to  the  age 

of  Minos.     Accordhig  to  this  view  the  Cretan  settlers, 

who  during  that  period  spread  over  the  islands  and 

the  eastern  shores  of  the  iEgean,  introduced  there  the 

worship  of  their  national  god — the  Dorian  Apollo — 

with  his  characteristic  symbols,  rites,  and   oracular 

shrines :  they  foxmded  the  numerous  temples  on  the 

coast  of  Troas,  where  he  reigned,  undoubtedly  long 

before  the  time  of  Homer,  over  Chryse  and  Cilia,  as 


'  Dlod.  iv.  60. ;  v.  80.     Strabo,  x.  p.  475.     ApoUod.  Ui.  c.  1. 
'  C.  O.  MueUer  (Z>ortaii#). 
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CHAP,     well  as  the  neighbouring  island  of  Tenedos.^     Still 
more  celebrated  in  after-times  were  his   oracles  at 


^ 


B.C.  1300  Didyma,  or  BranchidsB,  near  Miletus  ;  at  Claros,  near 
—1200.  (^QiQphQn ;  and  at  Patara,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Xanthus,  in  Lycia;  which  appear  to  have  been  all 
connected  with  Cretan  settlements.  A  very  early 
intercourse  between  Crete  and  the  Delphic  oracle  is 
intimated  by  one  of  the  Homeric  Hymns,  in  which 
Apollo  himself  is  introduced  conducting  a  band  of 
Cretans,  who  came  from  Cnossus,  the  city  of  Minos, 
to  Crissa,  and  to  his  sanctuary  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus, 
where  he  constitutes  them  his  ministers.  And  the 
substance  of  this  legend  seems  to  be  confirmed  both 
by  the  name  of  Crissa,  and  by  other  similar  traditions ; 
as  that  the  Cretan  Chrysothemis  was  the  first  who 
won  the  meed  of  poetry  at  Delphi,  by  a  hymn  in 
honour  of  the  god,  and  that  his  father  Carmanor  had 
purified  Apollo  and  Artemis  after  they  had  slain  the 
Python.^  Even  the  Athenian  tribute,  and  the  Cretan 
expedition  of  Theseus,  present  some  features  which 
appear  to  indicate  an  affinity  with  the  religion  of 
Delphi.  The  number  of  seven  youths  and  seven 
virgins  is  the  same  as  that  with  which  the  wrath  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis  was  anciently  propitiated  at 
Sicyon  ^ ;  and  according  to  Aristotle,  the  descendants 
of  the  Athenian  captives,  who  were  not  sacrificed,  but 
only  detained  in  Crete  to  the  end  of  their  lives  in 
sacred  servitude,  were  afterwards  sent  to  Delphi  with 
a  company  of  other  hierodules^  whom  the  Cretans,  in 
ftdfilment  of  an  ancient  vow,  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  ApoUo.^  Theseus  too  is  said  to  have  led  a  sup- 
pliant procession  to  the  temple  of  the  same  god  at 
Athens,  before  he  embarked  on  his  voyage  to  Crete  ; 
and  according  to  the  Athenian  tradition,  it  was  to 
discharge  a  vow  which  he  made  on  his  return,  that 

'  n.  1.  38.  «  Paus.  X.  7.  2. ;  iL  7.  7. 

*  Paus.  li.  7.  8.  *  Plut  Thes.  16. 
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the  sacred  vessel  called  the  Theoris  sailed  every  year     cuap. 
from  Athens  with  offerings  for  the  altar  of  Apollo  at  . 
Delos.^  B.C.1300 

This  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the    — ^*^- 
arguments  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  religious  rejecting  it! 
institutions  of  Crete,  for  the  opinion  that  a  Dorian 
colony  existed  there  in  the  days  of  Minos.     Their 
force  is  very  much  weakened  both  by  the  great  ob- 
scurity which  hangs  over  the  origin  of  all  such  institu- 
tions in  Greece,  and  by  some  indications  which  pbint 
to  a  different  conclusion.     There  is  scarcely  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  Cretan  settlers  in  Asia  introduced 
that  worship  of  Apollo  which  we  find  established  in 
later  times.     But  even  when  this  is  admitted,  it  still 
remains  uncertain  how  far  this  worship  was   ever 
j)eculiar  to  the  Dorian  race.     On   the  other  hand, 
though  there  are  traces  of  a  very  ancient  connection 
between  Crete  and  Delphi,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  religion  of  Delphi  was  predominant  in  the  island 
in  the  age  of  Minos  ;  and  the  legend  of  Minos  himself 
seems  rather  to  belong  to  a  totally  different  circle  of 
mythology.     The  fables  of  his  birth,  and  those  of  the 
mythical  persons  by  whom  he  is  surrounded — Europa 
and  Pasiphae,  Ariadne  and  the  Minotaur  —  transport 
us  into  a  region  wholly  foreign  to  the  worship  of  the 
Delphic  god.     Minos  is  a  son  of  Jupiter,  not,  as  a 
Dorian  hero  would  probably  have  been  represented, 
of  Apollo  ;  nor  is  it  from  Apollo,  as  the  Spartan  law- 
pver,  but  from  Jupiter,  that  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived his  political  wisdom.     If  then  this   argument 
should  appear  to  fail,  very  slight  evidence  will  be  left 
for  the  Dorian  colony  of  Teutamus.     The  passage  of 
the  Odyssey  is  by  no  means  conclusive.     The  poet 
knew  of  Dorians  in  Crete  in  his  own  day ;  and  even 
if  he  was  aware  that  their  settlements  were  com- 

'  PUto,  Ptued.  p.  58.     Compare,  however,  the  origin  of  the  Oschophoria,  de- 
Kribed  by  Proclus,  ed.  Gaisf.  p.  388. 
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CHAP,     paratively  recent,  he  might  not  scruple  to  complete 

.  his  description,  by  enimierating  them  with  the  other 

B.C.  1300   inhabitants  of  the  island.     Indeed  if  he  had  the  aofe 

— isoo.    ^£  Ulysses  in  view,  and  had  ever  heard  of  Cnossus,  as 

the  capital  of  a  Dorian  state,  to  which  the  rest  of  Crete 

was  subject  in  the  reign  of  Minos,  he  would  scarcely 

have  thrown  the  different  races  so  indiscriminately 

together.     Yet  this  passage  was  probably  the  occasion 

of  the  story  about  the  colony  of  Tectamus ;  and  the 

epithet  given  to  the  Dorians  seems  to  have  suggested 

the  fiction,  that  Minos  divided  the  island  into  three 

districts,  and  founded  a  city  in  each.^ 

If  however  Minos  and  his  people  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Dorians,  it  appears  to  follow  that  the 
political  institutions  of  Minos  can  have  been  but  very 
slightly  connected  with  those  which  afterwards  existed 
in  the  Dorian  states  of  Crete ;  and  we  therefore  reserve 
our  description  of  the  latter  for  the  period  when  they 
were  most  probably  first  introduced  into  the  island. 
In  this  respect  no  reliance  can  safely  be  placed  on  the 
authority  of  those  ancient  writers,  who  represent 
Minos  as  having  furnished  a  model  which  was  imitated 
by  Lycurgus.  The  Cretan  Dorians,  who  found  the 
fame  of  Minos  as  a  powerful  king,  a  wise  lawgiver, 
and  a  righteous  judge,  widely  spread  over  their  new 
country,  may  naturally  have  been  inclined  to  attach 
so  glorious  a  name  to  their  own  institutions.  Nor 
need  it  be  denied  that  there  was  a  historical,  groimd 
for  this  celebrity :  but  in  a  rude  age  small  improve- 
ments in  the  frame  of  society  might  afford  a  sufficient 
foundation  for  it.  Hence  it  may  easily  be  believed 
that,  as  Aristotle  seems  to  intimate^,  several  usages 
were  here  and  there  retained  during  the  Dorian  period, 
which  had  been  transmitted  from  the  time  of  Minos. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive 
that  a  system  of  government,  such  as  was  established 

»  Strabo,  x.  p.  476.     DIod.  v.  78.  •  PoL  IL  10. 
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In  the  Dorian  states  of  Crete,  could  have  been  combined     chap. 
with  that  naval  dominion  which  Minos  is  said  to  have  , 

acquired :  the  later  colonists  indeed  are  expressly  re-  rc.  laoo 
lated  to  have  preferred  inland  situations  ^ ;  nor  is  it  — **^- 
very  intelligible  how  the  people  of  Minos,  if  it  was  a 
detachment  from  a  small  tribe  which  was  long  unable 
to  maintain  its  ground  against  its  neighbours  in  Greece, 
could  so  early  have  undertaken  foreign  conquests,  and 
have  planted  so  many  distant  colonies. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  attempt  to  sub-  conjecture 
stitute  a  new  hypothesis  for  the  opinion  which  we  °^ndof 
have  found  ourselves  compelled  to  reject.     But,  if  we  Minos, 
might  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  subject,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  maritime  greatness  of 
Crete  belonged  principally  to  the  Phoenicians,  with 
whom  Minos  appears,  both  from  the  common  account 
of  his  origin,  and  from  the  general  aspect   of  the 
legends  concerning  him,  to  have  been  much  more 
nearly  connected  than  with  the  Dorians.     Not  how- 
ever as  if  Phoenicians  had  ever  formed  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population  of  Crete.    We  would  only  sug- 
gest that  the  age  of  Minos  may  not  improbably  be 
considered  as  representing  a  period,  when  the  arts 
introduced  by  Phoenician  settlers  had  raised  one  of 
the  Cretan  tribes,  under  an  able  and  enterprising 
chief,   to  a  temporary  pre-eminence  over  its  neigh- 
bours, which  enabled  it  to  establish  a  sort  of  maritime 
empire.     This  supposition  may  perhaps  afford  the 
easiest  explanation  of  the  singular  legend,  that  Minos 
perished  in  Sicily,  whither  he  had  sailed  in  pursuit  of 
Daedalus.    This  story  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  progress  of  the  Phoenician  settlements  toward  the 
w^t.     Daedalus  flies  before  Minos,  first  to  Sicily,  and 
then  to  Sardinia.^     In  Sicily  he  leaves  wonderful 

*  Paui.  Hi  2.  7.     The  reader  should  however  compare  Mueller*!  obserrations  in 
Appradix  ilL  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Engiish  translation  of  the  Dorians. 
'  Paua.  z.  17.4. 
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monuments  of  his  art  among  the  rude  natives,  and 
particularly  exerts  his  skill  in  strengthening  and 
adorning  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Eryx  \  which  was 
most  probably  founded  by  Phoenicians.  According  to 
the  Cretan  tradition,  the  disaster  of  Minos  was  at- 
tended mth  the  total  do>vnfal  of  Crete's  maritime 
power ;  and  the  language  of  Herodotus  seems  to  im- 
ply that  it  was  only  after  this  event  that  the  island 
was  occupied  by  a  Hellenic  population  ;  his  silence,  at 
all  events,  proves  that  he  had  never  heard  of  a  mi- 
gration of  Dorians  from  Thessaly  to  Crete.^ 

Our  plan  obliges  us  to  pass  over  a  great  number  of 
wars,  expeditions,  and  achievements  of  these  ages, 
which  were  highly  celebrated  in  heroic  song,  not 
because  we  deem  them  to  contain  less  of  historical 
reality  than  others  which  we  mention,  but  because 
they  appear  not  to  have  been  attended  with  any  im- 
portant or  lasting  consequences.  We  might  otherwise 
have  been  induced  to  notice  the  quarrel  which  di- 
vided the  royal  house  of  Thebes,  and  led  to  a  series  of 
wars  befrsveen  Thebes  and  Argos,  which  terminated 
in  the  destruction  of  the  former  city,  and  the  tem- 
porary expulsion  of  the  Cadmeans,  its  ancient  in- 
habitants. Hercules  and  Theseus  undertook  their 
adventures  either  alone,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  single 
comrade ;  but  in  these  Theban  wars  we  find  a  union 
of  seven  'chiefs  ;  and  such  confederacies  appear  to 
have  become  frequent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  heroic 
age.  So  a  numerous  band  of  heroes  was  combined  in 
the  enterprise,  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
real  nature,  became  renowned  as  the  Chase  of  the 


'  Diod.  Iv.  78.  A  temple  of  Venus  is  also  erected  over  the  tomb  of  Minos. 
Diod.  iv.  79. 

•  VIL  171.  Uoeck,  Kreta,  li.  p.  15.  foil  Heffler  (Die  GceUerdienste  auf 
Bhodust  p.  152.  note,  653.)  considers  it  as  a  dangerous  abuse  of  reasoning  to 
question  the  authority  on  which  this  story  rests,  but  points  out  no  distinction  by 
which  the  exercise  of  historical  criticism  in  any  case  could  be  reconciled  with  his 
maxim.  On  very  different  grounds  Buttmann  {Mythdogu$,  11.  p.  311.)admUi 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  Dorian  settlements  in  Crete. 
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Calydonian  boar.^  We  proceed  to  speak  of  two  ex- 
peditions much  more  celebrated,  conducted  like  these 
by  a  league  of  independent  chieftains,  but  directed, 
not  to  any  part  of  Greece,  but  against  distant  lands ; 
we  mean  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  siege 
of  Troy,  which  will  conclude  our  review  of  the  mythi- 
cal period  of  Grecian  history. 

The  Argonautic  expedition,  when  viewed  in  the  Legend  of 
light  in  which  it  has  usually  been  considered,  is  an  muu^- 
event  which  a  critical  historian,  if  he  feels  himself  i^^^^^- 
compelled  to  believe   it,  may  think  it  his  duty  to 
notice,  but  which  he  is  glad  to  pass  rapidly  over,  as  a 
perplexing  and  unprofitable  riddle.     For  even  when 
the  ancient  legend  has  been  pared  down  into  an  his- 
torical form,  and  its  marvellous  and  poetical  features 
have  been  all  effaced,  so  that  nothing  is  left  but  what 
may  appear  to  belong  to  its  pith  and  substance,  it  be- 
comes indeed  dry  and  meagre  enough,  but  not  much 
more  intelligible  than  before.     It  still  relates  an  ad- 
venture, incomprehensible  in  its  design,  astonishing 
in  its  execution,  connected  with  no  conceivable  cause, 
and  with  no  sensible  effect.     The  narrative,  reduced 
to  the  shape  in  which  it  has  often  been  thought  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  history,  runs  as  follows :   In  the 
generation  before  the  Trojan  war,  Jason,  a  young 
ThessaUan  prince,  had  incurred  the  jealousy  of  his 
kinsman  Pelias,  who  reigned  at  lolcus.     The  crafty 
king  encouraged  the  adventurous  youth  to  embark  in 
a  maritime  expedition  full  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
It  was  to  be  directed  to  a  point  far  beyond  the  most 
remote  which  Greek  navigation  had  hitherto  reached 
in  the  same  quarter ;  to  the  eastern  comer  of  the  sea, 
so  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the  ferocity  of  the 
barbarians  inhabiting  its  coasts,  that  it  was  commonly 

'  K  modem  author  suspects  that  this  was  in  reality  a  military  expedition  against 
MQe  of  the  s&Tage  JEU>Uan  tribes,  and  that  the  name  of  one  of  them  (the  Apenntl) 
minted  the  legend.     Flaw  L  p.  45. 
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CHAP,     supposed  to  have  derived  from  them  the  name  of 

.  AxenuSy  the  inhospitable,  before  it  acquired  the  oppo- 

B.C.  1300   site  name  of  the  Eiujcine^  from  the  civilisation  which 

—1200.    ^a^g  at  length  introduced  by  Greek  settlers.    Here,  in 

the  land  of  the  Colchians,  lay  the  goal,  because  this 

contained  the  prize,  from  which  the  voyage  has  been 

frequently  called  the  adventure  of  the  golden  fleece. 

Jason  having  built  a  vessel  of  unconmion  size  —  in 

more  precise  terms,  the  first  fifty-oared  galley  his 

countrymen  had  ever  launched — and  having  manned 

it  with  a  band  of  heroes,  who  assembled  from  various 

parts  of  Greece  to  share  the  glory  of  the  enterprise, 

sailed  to  Colchis,  where  he  not  only  succeeded  in  the 

principal  object  of  his  expedition,  whatever  this  may 

.    have  been,  but  carried  off  Medea,  the  daughter  of  the 

Colchian  king  ^etes. 

Though  this  is  an  artificial  statement,  framed  to  re- 
concile the  main  incidents  of  a  wonderful  story  with 
nature  and  probability,  it  stiU  contains  many  points 
which  can  scarcely  be  explained  or  believed.  It  carries 
us  back  to  a  period  when  navigation  was  in  its  infancy 
among  the  Greeks ;  yet  their  first  essay  at  maritime 
discovery  is  supposed  at  once  to  have  reached  the  ex- 
treme limit  which  was  long  after  attained  by  the  ad- 
venturers who  gradually  explored  the  same  formidable 
sea,  and  gained  a  footing  on  its  coasts.  The  success 
of  the  undertaking  however  is  not  so  surprising  as  the 
project  itself;  for  this  implies  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  country  to  be  explored,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
account  for.  But  the  end  proposed  is  still  more  myste- 
rious ;  and  indeed  can  only  be  explained  with  the  aid 
of  a  conjecture.  Such  an  explanation  was  attempted 
by  some  of  the  later  writers  among  the  ancients,  who 
perceived  that  the  whole  story  turned  on  the  golden 
fleece,  the  supposed  motive  of  the  voyage,  and  that  this 
feature  had  not  a  sufficiently  historical  appearance. 
But  the  mountain  torrents  of  Colchis  were  said  to 
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sweep  down  particles  of  gold,  which  the  natives  used     chap. 
to  detain  by  fleeces  dipped  in  the  streams.     This  re-  . 

port  suggested  a  mode  of  translating  the  fable  into   j^^  ^^^^ 
historical  language.      It  was   conjectured  that  the    —120a 
Argonauts  had  been  attracted  by  the  metallic  treasures 
of  the  coimtry,  and  that  the  golden  fleece  was  a  poeti- 
cal description  of  the  process  which  they  had  observed, 
or  perhaps  had  practised :  an  interpretation  certainly 
more  ingenious,  or  at  least  less  absurd,  than  those  by 
which  Diodorus  transforms  the  fire-breathing  bulls 
which  Jason  was  said  to  have  yoked  at  the  bidding  of 
iEetes,  into  a  band  of  Taurians,  who  guarded  the 
fleece,  and  the  sleepless  dragon  which  watched  over  it, 
into  their  commander  Draco :  but  yet  not  more  satisfac- 
tory ;  for  it  explains  a  casual,  immaterial  circiunstance, 
while  it  leaves  the  essential  point  in  the  legend  wholly 
untouched.     The  epithet  golden^  to  which  it  relates, 
is  merely  poetical  and  ornamental,  and  signified  no- 
thing more  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fleece  than  the 
epithets  white  or  purple^  which  were  also  applied  to  it 
by  early  poets.  ^      According  to  the   original  and 
genuine  tradition,  the  fleece  was  a  sacred  relic,  and  its 
unportance  arose  entirely  out  of  its  connection  with 
the  tragical  story  of  Phrixus,  the  main  feature   of 
which  is  the  human  sacrifice  which  the  gods  had  re- 
quired from  the  house  of  Athamas.     His  son  Phrixus 
either  oflfered  himself,  or  was  selected  through  the 
artifices  of  his  stepmother  Ino,  as  the  victim ;  but  at 
the  critical  moment,  as  he  stood  before  the  altar,  the 
marvellous  ram  was  sent  for  his   deliverance,   and 
transported  him  over  the  sea,   according  to  the  re- 
ceived account,  to  Colchis,  where  Phrixus,   on   his 
arrival,  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Jupiter,  as  the  god  who 
had  favoured  his  escape  ^ ;  the  fleece  was  nailed  to  an 

»  Schol.  Apoll.  R.  Iv.  177. 
*  Zck  *^iof.     Mueller,  Orchomenot,  p.  164. 
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CHAP,     oak  in  the  grove  of  Mars,  where  it  was  kept  by  iEetes 
t  as  a  sacred  treasure,  or  palladium. 

B.C.  1300       T^^i^  legend  was  not  a  mere  poetical  fiction,  but 
—1200.    was  grounded  on  a  peculiar  form* of  religion  which 
Religious     prevailed  in  that  part  of  Greece  from  which  the  Ar- 
work  of      gonauts  are  said  to  have  set  out  on  their  expedition, 
the  legend.   ^^^  which  remained  in  vigour  even  down  to  the  Per- 
sian wars.     Herodotus  informs  us,  that  when  Xerxes, 
on  his  march  to  Greece,  had  come  to  Alm^  a  town  of 
the  Thessalian  Achaia,  situate  near  the  gulf  of  Pa- 
gasse,  in  a  tract  sometimes  called  the  Athamantian 
Plain,  his  guides  described  to  him  the  rites  belong- 
ing  to  the  temple   of  the  Laphystian  Jupiter,   an 
epithet  equivalent  to  that  under  which  Phrixus  is 
elsewhere  said  to  have  sacrificed  the  ram  to  the  same 
god.     The  eldest  among  the  descendants  of  Phrixus 
was  forbidden  to  enter  the  council-house  at  Alus^ 
though  their  ancestor  Athamas  was  the  founder  of 
the  city.     If  the  head  of  the  family  was  detected  on 
the  forbidden  ground,  he  was  led  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, covered  with  garlands,  like  an  ordinary  victim, 
and  sacrificed.     Many  of  the  devoted  race  were  said 
to  have  quitted  their  country  to  avoid  this  danger, 
and  to  have  fallen  into  the  snare  when  they  returned 
after  a  long  absence.    The  origin  assigned  to  this  rite 
was,  that  after  the  escape  of  Phrixus,  the  Achaeans 
had  been  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  Athamas  him- 
self to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods;  but  that  he 
was  rescued  by  the  timely  interference  of  Cytissorus, 
son  of  Phrixus,  who  had  returned  from  the  Colchian 
-^a,  the  land  of  his  father^s  exile :  hence  the  curse, 
unfulfilled,  was  transmitted  for  ever  to  the  posterity 
of  Phrixus.    This  story,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  not 
only  rests  on  unquestionable  authority,  but  might  be 
confirmed  by  parallel  instances  of  Greek  superstition; 
and  it  scarcely  leaves  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  from 
this  religious  belief  of  the  people,  among  whom  the 
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Argonautic   legend  sprang   up,  that  it  derived  its     chap. 
peculiar  character ;  and  that  the  expedition,  so  far  as  .     ^'     . 
it  was  the  adventure  of  the  golden  fleece,  was  equally  b.c.  laoo 
unconnected  with  piracy,  commerce,  and  discovery.    —1200. 
It  closely  resembled  some  of  the  romantic  enterprises 
celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  the  object 
of  which  was  imaginary,  and  the  direction  uncertain. 
And  so  Pindar  ^  represents  it  as  xmdertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  back,  with  the  golden  fleece,  the 
soul  of  Phrixus,  which  could  not  rest  in  the  foreign 
land  to  which  it  had  been  banished. 

But  the  tradition  must  also  have  had  an  historical  i^  histoH- 
foundation   in   some  real  voyages   and  adventures,  workT*"" ' 
without  which  it  could  scarcely  have  arisen  at  all, 
and  could  never  have  become  so  generally  current  as 
to  be  little  inferior  in  celebrity  to  the  tale  of  Troy 
itself.^    If  however  the  fleece  had  no  existence  but  in 
popular  belief,  the  land  where  it  was  to  be  sought 
was  a  circiunstance  of  no  moment.     In  the  earlier 
form  of  the  legend,  it  might  not  have  been  named  at 
all,  but  only  have  been  described  as  the  distant,  the 
unknown,  land;  and  after  it   had  been  named,  it 
might  have  been  made  to  vary  with  the  gradual  en- 
largement of  geographical  information.     But  in  this 
case  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  can  no  longer  be 
considered  as  an  insulated  adventure,  for  which  no 
adequate  motive  is  left ;  but  must  be  regarded,  like 
the  expedition  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  as  representing 
a  succession  of  enterprises,  which  may  have  been  the 
employment  of  several  generations.      And   this   is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
adventurers  are  most  properly  described.     They  are 
Minyans ;  a  branch  of  the  Greek  nation,  whose  atten- 

»  Pyth.  iv.  160. 

*  Od.  ziL  70.  *Apryi9  faffifUXowra]  'ExtOtrov  rrjs  *Affyovs  ixh  rov  Tcuriy  iv 
fri^tfXctf  clreu  8fik  tt*  kSAos,  ^  naxn  fi4\otMra  dfois,  iraai  ro7s  iirh  Trjs  *EWdios 
ir  fponrOi  oZira '  tie  vd^f  7^  rris  'EWdZos  tlx^v  fjpwas — which  comes  to  nearly 
tbe  nme  thing  as  the  first  explanation. 
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CHAP,  tion  was  very  early  drawn  by  their  situation,  not 
perhaps  without  some  influence  from  the  example 
B.C.  1300  ^^d  intercourse  of  the  Phoenicians,  to  maritime  pur- 
—1200.  suits.  The  form  which  the  legend  assumed  was  pro- 
bably determined  by  the  course  of  their  earliest  naval 
expeditions.  They  were  naturally  attracted  toward 
the  north-east,  first  by  the  islands  that  lay  before  the 
entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  and  then  by  the  shores  of 
the  Propontis  and  its  two  straits.  Their  successive 
colonies,  or  spots  signaEsed  either  by  hostilities  or 
peaceful  transactions  with  the  natives,  would  become 
the  landing-places  of  the  Argonauts.  That  such  a 
colony  existed  at  Lemnos,  seems  unquestionable; 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  Euneus,  the  son  of 
Jason,  who  is  described  in  the  Iliad  as  reigning  there 
during  the  siege  of  Troy,  was  an  historical  personage. 
But  the  voyages  of  the  Minyans  appear  to  have  been 
bounded  by  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine,  or,  if  they  ex- 
tended further,  to  have  been  confined  to  its  European 
coast,  where  Salmydessus,  and  Cytaea  itself,  were 
originally  situated :  afterwards  the  former  name  was 
transferred  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  latter  to 
Colchis,  or  Scythia.  Herodotus  mentions  iEa  (a  word 
signifying  a  land  or  country),  with  the  addition  of 
the  Colchian,  as  the  term  of  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion. And  Homer  also  appears  to  have  heard  of  JEa, 
as  he  had  of  ^etes,  but  to  have  placed  his  kingdom, 
as  well  as  the  JEsean  island,  the  abode  of  his  sister 
Circe,  in  the  west.^  At  all  events  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  Colchis,  which  he  never 
mentions,  though  Greece  must  have  rung  with  the 
name,  if  the  Argonauts  had  really  penetrated  so  far; 

*  The  fountain  of  Artacia,  a  scene  so  memorable  in  the  Argonautic  legend, 
which  fixes  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyzicus,  is,  in  the  Odyssey  (x.  108.), 
together  with  the  giants  who  dwell  near  it,  placed  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  Niebuhr, 
On  the  Sicilians  in  the  Odyssey,  Rh.  M.  i.  266.  (Phil,  Mtu.  p.  176.)  observes: 
"  In  tradition,  east  and  west,  like  all  diametrical  opposites,  are  the  same  thing 
(fuer  die  Sage  identisch) :  thus  we  have  the  Flanctc  in  the  West,  and  under  the 
name  of  Cyanee  in  the  East" 
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and  he  transports  the  moving  rocks,  between  which     chap. 
Here,  for  the  sake  of  her  favourite  Jason,  had  carried  . 

his  ships,  into  the  Sicilian  sea.  The  conclusion  to  ^^  ^^^ 
wliich  we  are  led  by  Homer's  silence,  as  well  as  by  all  —1200. 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  will  be  little  shaken  by 
the  supposed  monuments  of  Phrixus  and  Jason, 
which  Strabo  alleges  as  proofs  of  the  actual  presence 
of  these  heroes  in  the  countries  east  of  the  Euxine, 
with  any  one  who  reflects  how  easily  such  monu- 
ments start  up,  where  a  legend  has  once  become 
current.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  suppose,  that 
the  numerous  chapels  in  honour  of  Jason,  of  which 
however  the  geographer  speaks  only  from  report, 
were  all  either  fancied  or  founded  by  Greeks.  When 
the  wonderful  tale  had  spread  inland,  the  barbarians 
who  adopted  it  would  soon  be  able  to  produce  ves- 
tiges of  Jason's  expedition  among  them,  as  at  this 
day  some  of  the  Caucasian  tribes  are  said  to  perform  • 
a  kind  of  heathen  worship  at  caverns  in  their  valleys, 
which  they  imagine  to  have  been  consecrated  by  the 
presence  of  the  prophet  Elias,  whom  they  hold  in  the 
highest  reverence,  and  consult  ^vith  sacrifices  as  an 
oracular  deity,  without  having  the  slightest  notion  of 
his  character  and  history.^  Strabo  himself  believed 
that  Jason  had  marched  into  Armenia,  and  that  this 
country  derived  its  name  from  his  companion,  the 
Thessalian  Armenus ;  and  he  saw  nothing  improbable 
in  the  opinion,  that  both  Jason  and  Medea  had 
reigned  in  Media,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
named  after  the  heroine,  or  her  son  Medus  —  a  speci- 
men of  credulity,  which  at  once  marks  the  degree  of 
deference  due  to  the  geographer's  authority  in  such 

'  Klaproth,  Tableau  du  Caucastt  p.  99.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  person  well 
acquainted  with  this  part  of  Asia,  that  Rlaproth  must  have  been  deceived  by  a 
rimilarity  of  sound,  and  that  the  real  olyect  of  this  worship  is  totally  different  — 
a  personification,  I  think,  of  the  sun.  The  error,  however,  may  serve  the  purpose 
of  illuitration  almost  as  well  as  the  fact 
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CHAP,     questions,  and  the  tendency  of  the  fable  to  widen  its 

.  geographical  range. 
B.C.  1300  I^  however  it  should  be  asked,  in  what  light  the 
—1200.  hero  and  heroine  of  the  legend  are  to  be  viewed  on 
this  hypothesis,  it  must  be  answered  that  both  are 
most  probably  purely  ideal  personages,  connected 
with  the  religion  of  the  people  to  whose  poetry  they 
belong.  Jason  was  perhaps  no  other  than  die  Sa- 
mothracian  god  or  hero  lasion,  whose  name  was 
sometimes  written  in  the  same  manner,  the  favourite 
of  Demeter,  as  his  namesake  was  of  Her^,  and  the 
protector  of  mariners  as  the  Thessalian  hero  was  the 
chief  of  the  Argonauts.  Medea  seems  to  have  been 
originally  another  form  of  Her^  herself,  and  to  have 
descended,  by  a  common  transition,  from  the  rank  of 
a  goddess  into  that  of  a  heroine,  when  an  epithet  had 
been  mistaken  for  a  distinct  name.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Corinthian  tradition  claimed  her  as 
belonging  property  to  Corinth,  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  Minyan  race.  The  tragical  scenes  which 
rendered  her  stay  there  so  celebrated  were  comme- 
morated by  religious  rites,  which  continued  to  be 
observed  until  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
According  to  the  local  legend,  she  had  not  murdered 
her  children ;  they  had  been  kiUed  by  the  Corinth- 
ians; and  the  public  guilt  was  expiated  by  annual 
sacrifices  ofiered  to  Her6,  in  whose  temple  fourteen 
boys,  chosen  every  twelvemonth  from  noble  families, 
were  appointed  to  spend  a  year  in  aU  the  ceremonies 
of  solemn  mourning.  But  we  cannot  here  pursue 
this  part  of  the  subject  any  further.  The  historical 
side  of  the  legend  seems  to  exhibit  an  opening  inter- 
course between  the  opposite  shores  of  the  ^gean. 
If  however  it  was  begun  by  the  northern  Greeks,  it 
was  probably  not  long  confined  to  them,  but  was 
early  shared  by  those  of  Peloponnesus.  It  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  piratical  habits  of  the  early 
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navigators,  to  suppose  that  this  intercourse  was  al-     chap. 
ways  of  a  friendly  nature ;  and  it  may  therefore  not  , 

have  been  without  a  real  ground,  that  the  Argonautic  3  ^  ^^^^ 
expedition  was  sometimes  represented  as  the  occasion  —1200. 
of  the  first  conflict  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
We  therefore  pass  by  a  natural  transition  out  of  the 
mythical  circle  we  have  just  been  tracing,  into  that 
of  the  Trojan  War,  and  the  light  in  which  we  have 
\iewed  the  one  may  serve  to  guide  us  in  forming  a 
judgment  on  the  historical  import  of  the  other.^ 

We  have  already  seen  in  what  manner  Eurystheus, 
the  son  of  Sthenelus,  had  usurped  the  inheritance 
which  belonged  of  right  to  Hercules,  as  the  legitimate 
representative  of  Perseus.  Sthenelus  had  reserved 
Mycenae  and  Tiryns  for  himself;  but  he  had  bestowed 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Midea  on  Atreus  and  Thy- 
estes,  the  sons  of  Pelops,  and  uncles  of  Eurystheus. 
On  the  death  of  Hercules,  Eurystheus  pursued  his 
orphan  children  from  one  place  of  refuge  to  another, 
until'  they  found  an  asylum  in  Attica.  Theseus  re- 
fused to  surrender  them,  and  Eurystheus  then  in-  ^ 
vaded  Attica  in  person;  but  his  army  was  routed, 
and  he  himself  slain  by  Hyllus,  the  eldest  son  of 
Hercules,  in  his  flight  through  the  Isthmus.     Atreus 

*  In  the  account  here  given  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  we  have  adopted  the 
view  of  the  sulgect  which  was  first  unfolded  with  a  profusion  of  learning  and 
ingenious  combinations  by  Mueller,  in  his  Orchamenos,  and  which  still  appears  to 
OS,  in  Its  leading  outlines,  the  only  tenable  hypothesis.     No  other,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  either  explains,  or  is  reconcilable  with,  all  parts  of  the  legend. 
Weiehert  (who  seems  not  to  have  seen  Mueller's  work,  though  his  own  was  pub- 
lished a  year  later),  in  his  book  (  Ueber  ApoUoniu$  von  Rhodus),  endeavours  to  give 
a  more  specious  form  to  the  common  story,  but  with  little  success.     He  makes  the 
fleece  to  signify  the  treasures  of  Phrixus,  who  flies  with  them  (from  some  unknown 
motive),  and,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  to  Colchis ;  where,  according  to  the  bar- 
biroas  usage  of  the  country,  he  is  murdered  by  .S^tes.   Intelligence  of  this  outrage 
mdies  Oreece  by  means  of  the  commerce  which,  notwithstanding  the  ferocity  of 
the  Colchians,  is  kept  up  between  them  and  the  iEolids ;  and  the  heroes  embark, 
not  in  a  single  ship,  but  in  a  fleet,  to  avenge  the  murder,  and  to  recover  the  trea- 
nre.    Flass  (i.  .315.  416.)  attempts  to  combine  Mueller's  hjrpothesis  with  one  of 
hit  own,  about  a  settlement  of  the  Phcenlcians  at  Orchomenos.     They  are  driven 
OQt  of  the  country  by  the  Minyans,  and  leave  behind  them  a  tradition  of  the  riches 
vhkh  they  have  carried  away  (as  Plass,  following  the  steps  of  Boettiger,  supposes) 
to  the  north-east,  and  the  Minyans  now  undertake  a  series  of  voyages  In  the  hope 
q(  flnding  and  plundering  them.     But  why  not  rather  make  for  Phcenida  ? 


V, 
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CHAP,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  nephew,  whose  chil- 
dren had  been  all  cut  off  in  this  disastrous  expe- 
dition ;  and  thus,  when  his  sceptre  descended  to  his 
1200.  son  Agamemnon,  it  conveyed  the  sovereignty  of  an 
ample  realm.  While  the  house  of  Pelops  was  here 
enriched  Avith  the  spoils  of  Hercules,  it  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  his  triumphant  valour  in  another  quarter. 
He  had  bestowed  Laconia  on  Tyndareus,  the  father 
of  Helen  ;  and  when  Agamemnon's  brother,  Menc- 
laus,  had  been  preferred  to  all  the  other  suitors  of 
this  beautifiil  princess,  Tyndareus  resigned  his  do- 
story  of  minions  to  his  son-in-law.  In  the  meanwhile  a 
wL.  "*  flourishing  state  had  risen  up  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Hellespont.  Its  capital,  Troy,  had  been  taken  by 
Hercules,  with  the  assistance  of  Telamon,  son  of 
^acus,  but  had  been  restored  to  Priam,  the  son  of 
its  conquered  king,  Laomedon,  who  reigned  there  in 
peace  and  prosperity  over  a  number  of  little  tribes, 
until  his  son  Paris,  attracted  to  Laconia  by  the  fame 
of  Helen's  beauty,  abused  the  hospitality  of  Merielaus 
by  carrying  off  his  queen  in  his  absence.  AU  the 
chiefs  of  Greece  combined  their  forces,  under  the 
command  of  Agamemnon,  to  avenge  this  outrage, 
sailed  with  a  great  armament  to  Troy,  and,  after  a 
siege  of  ten  years,  took  and  razed  it  to  the  groimd. 
(B.C.  1184). 
Howfiir  Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  a  story,  which  the 

credible.  poems  of  Homcr  have  made  familiar  to  most  readers 
long  before  they  are  tempted  to  inquire  into  its  his- 
torical basis  ;  and  it  is  consequently  difficult  to  ent^ir 
upon  the  inquiry  Avithout  some  prepossessions  un- 
favourable to  an  impartial  judgment.  Here  however 
we  must  not  be  deterred  from  stating  our  view  of  the 
subject  by  the  certainty  that  it  will  appear  to  some 
paradoxical,  while  others  will  think  that  it  savours  of 
excessive  credulity.  The  reality  of  the  siege  of  Troy 
has  sometimes  been  questioned,  we  conceive,  vdthout 


B.C.  1184. 
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sufficient  ground,  and  against  some  strong  evidence. 
According  to  the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  very  cogent 
arguments  ought  to  be  required  to  induce  us  to  re- 
ject as  a  mere  fiction  a  tradition  so  ancient,  so  uni- 
versally received,  so  definite,  and  so  interwoven  with 
the  whole  mass  of  the  national  recollections,  as  that 
of  the  Trojan  War.  Even  if  unfoimded,  it  must  still 
have  had  some  adequate  occasion  and  motive  ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  what  this  could  have  been, 
unless  it  arose  out  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia ;  and 
m  this  case  its  universal  reception  in  Greece  itself,  is 
not  easily  explained.  The  leaders  of  the  earliest 
among  these  colonies,  which  were  planted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Troy,  claimed  Agamemnon  as  their 
ancestor ;  but  if  this  had  suggested  the  story  of  his 
victories  in  Asia,  their  scene  would  probably  have 
been  fixed  in  the  very  region  occupied  by  his  de- 
scendants, not  in  an  adjacent  land.  On  the  other 
hand  the  course  taken  by  this  first  (-^olian)  migra- 
tion falls  in  naturally  with  a  previous  tradition  of  a 
conquest  achieved  by  Greeks  in  this  part  of  Asia.  We 
therefore  conceive  it  necessary  to  admit  the  reality  of 
the  Trojan  War  as  a  general  fact ;  but  beyond  this  we 
scarcely  venture  to  proceed  a  single  step.  Its  cause 
and  its  issue,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted, 
and  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  are  all  involved  in  an 
obscurity  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  penetrate.  We  Helen  a 
find  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  poetical  story  of  ^^^J^^^" 
Helen,  partly  on  account  of  its  inherent  improba- 
bility, and  partly  because  we  are  convinced  that 
Helen  is  a  merely  mythological  person.  The  common 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  war  has  indeed  been  de- 
fended, on  the  ground  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  manners  of  the  age  —  as  if  a  popular  tale, 
whether  true  or  false,  could  be  at  variance  with 
them.  The  feature  in  the  narrative  which  strikes  us 
as  in   the  highest  degree  improbable,   setting  the 
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CHAP,     character  of  the  persons  out  of  the  question,  is  the 
^'        intercourse  implied  in  it  between  Troy  and  Sparta. 


B.C.1184.  As  to  the  heroine,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  a 
strong  suspicion  of  her  fabulous  nature,  to  observe 
that  she  is  classed  by  Herodotus  with  lo,  and 
Europa,  and  Medea,  all  of  them  persons  who,  on  dis- 
tinct grounds,  must  clearly  be  referred  to  the  domain 
of  mythology.  This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  all  the 
particulars  of  her  legend ;  by  her  birth  ^ ;  by  her 
relation  to  the  divine  Twins,  whose  worship  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  religion 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  especially  in  Laconia ;  and  by 
the  divine  honours  paid  to  her  at  Sparta,  and  else- 
where.^ But  a  still  stronger  reason  for  doubting  the 
reality  of  the  motive  assigned  by  Homer  for  the 
Trojan  War  is,  that  the  same  incident  recurs  in 
another  circle  of  fictions,  and  that,  in  the  abduction 
of  Helen,  Paris  only  repeats  an  exploit  also  attributed 
to  Theseus.  This  adventure  of  the  Attic  hero  seems 
to  have  been  known  to  Homer ;  for  he  introduces 
^thra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  whom  the  Dioscuri 
were  said  to  have  carried  off  from  Attica,  when  they 
invaded  it  to  recover  their  sister,  in  Helen's  company 
at  Troy.^  Theseus,  when  he  came  to  bear  her  away, 
is  said  to  have  found  her  dancing  in  the  temple  of 
the  goddess,  whose  image  her  daughter,  Iphigenia, 
was  believed  to  have  brought  home  from  Scythia ; 
a  feature  in  the  legend  which  perhaps  marks  the 
branch  of  the  Lacedaemonian  worship  to  which  she 

>  Homer  describes  her  as  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  but  does  not  mention  her 
mother  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyndareus.  The  fable,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Nemesis  (Paus.  i.  33.  7. ),  sounds  to  us,  who  are  only  ^miliar  with  the  later  idea 
of  Nemesis,  as  an  allegorical  Action ;  but  it  may  be  quite  as  ancient  as  the  other, 
perhaps  originally  the  same  as  Hesiod's  (Schol.  Find.  N.  x.  150.),  that  she  was  a 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 

■  Herod,  vi.  61.  At  Rhodes  she  was  worshipped  under  the  epithet  Sci^^rris,  and 
a  legend  was  devised  to  account  for  it  (Paus.  iii.  19.  10.)  Compare  also  the 
accounts  of  the  temple  which  she  dedicates  to  Ilithyia  (Paus.  ii.  22.  6.)>  o(  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Troezen  (Paus.  ii.  32.  7. ),  with  Plut  Thes.  c  20,  21. 

'  II.  iii.  144.  The  line,  indeed,  has  been  suspected  of  being  an  Attic  interpoU- 
tion  (Bode,  Ge$ch,  d,  HelL  Dicktkuntt,  i.  p.  303.),  but  apparently  without  sufficient 
ground  (see  Welcker,  Ep.  Cycl  p.  377.). 
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belonged.    According  to  another  tradition,  Helen  was     chap. 
carried  off  by  Idas  and  Ljmceus,  the  Messenian  pair  .     ^'     . 
of  heroes  who  answer  to  the  Spartan  Twins,^ — van-  rc.ii84, 
ations  which  s^em  to  show  that  her  abduction  was  a 
theme  for  poetry  originally  independent  of  the  Trojan 
war,  but  which  night  easily  and  naturally  be  asso- 
ciated with  that  event.^ 

If  however  we  reject  the  traditional  occasion  of  the  connection 
Trojan  War,  we  are  driven  to  conjecture  in  order  to  ttx^mr  ww 
explain  the  real  connection  of  the  events ;  yet  not  so  ^li^^utic 
as  to  be  wholly  without  traces  to  direct  us.    We  have  expedition, 
already  observed  that  the  Argonautic  expedition  was 
sometimes  represented  as  connected  with   the  first 
conflict  between  Greece  and  Troy.     This  was  accord- 
ing to  the  legend  which  numbered  Hercules  among 
the  Argonauts,  and  supposed  him,  on  the  voyage,  to 
have  rendered  a  service  to  the  Trojan  king,  Laome- 
don,  who  afterwards  defrauded  him  of  his  recom- 
pence.     The  main  fact  however  that  Troy  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  Hercules,  is  recognised  by  Homer ;  and 
thus  we   see   it  already  provoking   the   enmity,   or 
tempting  the  cupidity  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  genera- 
tion before  the  celebrated  war ;  and  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  if  its  power  and  opulence   revived 
after  this  blow,  it  might  again  excite  the  same  feel- 
ings. The  expedition  of  Hercules  may  indeed  suggest  Expedition 
a  doubt,  whether  it  was  not  an  qarlier  and  simpler  .gtingt  " 
form  of  the  same  tradition,  which  grew  at  length  into  ''^• 
the  argument  of  the  Iliad;  for  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  two  wars,  not  only  in  the 
events,  but  in  the  principal  actors.     As  the  promi- 
nent figures  in  the  second  siege  are  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles,  who  represent  the  royal  house  of  Mycenae 
and  that  of  the  ^acids ;  so  in  the  first  the  Argive 

»  Plut  Thes.  31. 

*  On  the  mythical  character  of  Helen,  see  an  essay  of  Uschold's  in  Zimmermann'$ 
ZeitMckrift,  1835.  nr.  105—107.,  entitled,  Bedeutung  der  Helena  und  ihrer 
WamderungtM, 
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CHAP.  Hercules  is  accompanied  by  the  jEacid  Telamon  ^ ; 
.  and  even  the  quarrel  and  reconciliation  of  the  allied 
Raii84.  chiefs  are  features  common  to  both  traditions.  Nor 
perhaps  should  it  be  overlooked  that,  according  to  a 
legend  which  was  early  celebrated  in  the  epic  poetry 
of  Gredce  ^,  the  Greek  fleet  sailed  twice  from  Aulis  to 
the  coast  of  Asia.  In  the  first  voyage  it  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Caicus,  where  the  army  landed,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  Telephus,  king  of  Mysia ;  but 
on  leaving  the  Mysian  coast  the  fleet  was  dispersed 
by  a  storm,  and  compelled  to  reassemble  at  Aulis. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  treating  this  either 
as  a  fictitious  episode,  or  as  a  fact  really  belonging  to 
the  history  of  the  Trojan  War.  It  may  have  been 
originally  a  distinct  legend,  grounded,  like  that  of 
Hercules,  on  a  series  of  attacks  made  by  the  Greeks 
on  the  coast  of  Asia,  whether  merely  for  the  sake  of 
plunder,  or  with  a  view  to  permanent  settlements. 

As  to  the  expedition  which  ended  in  the  fall  of 
nion,  while  the  leading  facts  are  so  uncertain,  it  must 
clearly  be  hopeless  to  form  any  distinct  conception  of 
its  details.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that  no  more  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  Greek  forces  in  the  Iliad,  than  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  poem  which  have  a  more  poetical 
aspect,  especially  as  it  appears  to  be  a  compilation 
adapted  to  a  later  state  of  things.  That  the  numbers 
of  the  armament  are,  as  Thucydides  obserx'^ed,  ex- 
aggerated by  the  poet,  may  easily  be  believed ;  and 
perhaps  we  may  very  well  dispense  with  the  his- 
torian's supposition,  that  a  detachment  was  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.    "  My 

^  Welcker,  however  (in  an  essay  on  the  AJax  of  Sophocles,  in  the  &b.  Mus. ), 
thinks  that  the  genealogy  by  which  Telamon  was  connected  with  the  line  of. 
.£acu8  was  invented  after  Homer.  It  was  r^ected  by  Pherecydes  (Apollod.  iii. 
12.  6.  8. ),  who  represented  Telamon  as  the  friend  only,  not  the  brother,  of  Peleus. 

'  From  which  it  passed  into  the  Cypria  of  Stasinus,  who  is  probably  not  later 
than  the  eighth  century,  b.c. 
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father,"  says  the  son  of  Hercules  in  the  Hiad,  "  came 
hither  with  no  more  than  six  ships,  and  few  men : 
yet  he  laid  lUon  waste,  and  made  her  streets  deso-  rcusI 
late."  A  surprising  contrast  indeed  to  the  efforts  and 
success  of  Agamemnon,  who,  with  his  1200  ships  and 
100,000  men,  headed  by  the  flower  of  the  Grecian 
chivalry,  lay  ten  years  before  the  town,  often  ready 
to  abandon  the  enterprise  in  despair,  and  at  last  was 
indebted  for  victory  to  an  unexpected  favourable 
turn  of  affairs.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  after  mstoricii 
the  first  calamity  the  city  was  more  strongly  fortified  ^an  w. 
and  rose  rapidly  in  power  during  the  reign  of  Priam ; 
but  this  supposition  can  scarcely  reconcile  the  imagin- 
ation to  the  transition  from  the  six  ships  of  Her- 
cules to  the  vast  host  of  Agamemnon.^  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  motives  of  the  expedition, 
the  spirit  of  adventure  may  have  drawn  warriors  to- 
gether from  most  parts  of  Greece,  among  whom  the 
southern  and  northern  Achaeans,  under  Pelopid  and 
jEacid  princes,  took  the  lead,  and  that  it  may  thus 
have  deserved  the  character,  which  is  uniformly 
ascribed  to  it,  of  a  national  enterprise.  The  presence 
of  several  distinguished  chiefs,  each  attended  by  a 
small  band,  would  be  sufficient  both  to  explain  the 
celebrity  of  the  achievement,  and  to  account  for  the 
event.  If  it  were  not  trespassing  too  far  on  the 
field  of  poetry,  one  might  imagine  that  the  plan  of 
the  Greeks  was  the  same  which  we  find  frequently 
adopted  in  later  times,  by  invaders  whose  force  was 
comparatively  weak:  that  they  fortified  themselves 
in  a  post,  from  which  they  continued  to  annoy  and 
distress  the  enemy,  till  stratagem  or  treachery  gave 
♦hem  possession  of  the  town. 

Though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  expe-  conse- 
quences of 

•  See  Dio  Chrys.  Trojana  (L  p.  329.  Eeisk.),  ^^  ^"^- 
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CHAP,     dition  accomplished  its  immediate  object,^  it'  seems  to 
be  also  clear  that  a  Trojan  state  survived  for  a  time 


Rc.  1184.   tli^  f^ll  ^f  Ilion  ;  for  an  historian  of  great  authority  on 
this  subject  both  from  his  age  and  his  country,  Xan- 
thus  the  Lydian,  related  that  such  a  state  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Phrygians,  a  Thra- 
cian  tribe,  which  crossed  over  from  Europe  to  Asia 
after  the  Trojan  War,^     And  this  is  indirectly  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  Homer,  who  introduces 
Poseidon   predicting   that   the   posterity   of  ^neas 
should  long  continue  to  reign  over  the  Trojans,  after 
the  race  of  Priam  should  be  extinct.     To  the  con- 
querors the  war  is  represented  as  no  less  disastrous 
in  its  remote  consequences,  than  it  was  glorious  in 
its  immediate  issue.  The  returns  of  the  heroes  formed 
a  distinct  circle  of  epic  poetry,  of  which  the  Odyssey 
includes  only  a  small  part,  and  they  were  generally 
full  of  tragical  adventures.     This  calamitous  result 
of  a  successful  enterprise  seems   to  have  been  an 
essential  feature  in  the  legend  of  Troy ;  for  Hercules 
also,  on  his  return,  was  persecuted  by  the  wrath  of 
Her^,  and  driven  out  of  his  course  by  a  furious  tem- 
pest.    We   shall  hereafter  touch  on  the  historical 
foundation  of  this  part  of  the  story :  for  the  present 
we  will  only  remark,  that  if,  as  many  traces  indicate, 
the  legend  grew  up  and  spread  among  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  when  newly  settled  in  the  land  where  their 
forefathers,  the  heroes  of  a  better  generation,  had 
won  so  many  glorious  fields,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  conceive  how  it  might  take  this  melancholy  turn. 
The  siege  of  Troy  was  the  last  event  to  which  the 
emigrants  could  look  back  with  joy  and  pride.     But 

^  If  Dio's  TVq^iuz  had  been  designed  to  expose  the  futility  of  historical  reasoning 
on  such  subjects,  it  would  have  been  a  very  able  performance.  As  it  is,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  refute  its  arguments  on  its  own  ground,  or  to  elude  the  force  of  the 
remark,  that  the  consequences  attributed  to  the  Trqjan  war  would  have  been  fai 
more  likely  to  ensue,  if  the  expedition  had  failed,  and  the  besiegers  had  withdrawn 
baffled  and  discomfited,  p.  358.  foil. 

»  Strabo,  xiv.  680.  xlL  672. 
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it  was  a  bright  spot,  seen  through  a  long  vista,  che- 
quered with  manifold  vicissitudes,  laborious  struggles, 
and  fatal  revolutions.  They  had  come  as  exiles  and  rcu 84. 
outcasts  to  the  shores  which  their  ancestors  had  left 
as  conquerors :  it  seemed  as  if  the  jealousy  of  the 
gods  had  been  roused  by  the  greatest  achievement 
of  the  Achaeans  to  afflict  and  humble  them.  The 
changes  and  sufferings  of  several  generations  were 
naturally  crowded  into  a  short  period  follo>ving  the 
event  which  was  viewed  as  their  cause,  and  were 
represented  in  the  adverse  fortune  of  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  nation.  As  the  rising  spirit  of  naval 
adventure  blended  itself  with  these  patriotic  feelings 
and  recollections,  the  marvellous  regions  of  the  East 
and  West,  long  objects  of  dim  anticipation  and  of 
eager  curiosity,  were  drawn  into  the  pathetic  pic- 
ture ;  and  the  island  of  Alcinous  reflected  the  familiar 
image  of  a  maritime  people,  which  combined  a  keen 
relish  for  social  enjoyments  with  contempt  of  danger 
and  hardship,  and  loved  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of 
perilous  voyages  with  the  feast,  the  song,  and  the 
dance. 

In  discussing  the  historical  reality  of  the  Trojan 
war,  we  have  al)stained  from  touching  on  a  question 
connected  with  it,  which  is  still  a  subject  of  active 
controversy,  —  the  antiquity  and  original  form  of  the 
poems  which  contain  the  earliest  memorial  of  that 
event.     We  have  thought  it  better  to  keep  aloof  for 
the  present  from  this  controversy ;  because,  in  what- 
ever manner  it  may  be  decided,  it  does  not  seem  to 
affect  any  of  the  opinions  here  advanced.     However  Authority 
near  tlie  poet,  if  he  is  to  be  considered  as  a  single  one,  Homeric 
may  be  supposed  to  have  lived  to  the  times  of  which  ^^  ^^^^ 
he  sings,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  historical 
be  fettered  by  his  knowledge  of  the  facts.     For  aught 
we  know,  he  may  have  been  a  contemporary  of  those 
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CHAP,     who  had  fought  under  Achilles ;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
^'       true  that  he  describes  his  principal  hero  as  the  son  of 


B.aii84.  a  sea-goddess.^  He  and  his  hearers  most  probably 
looked  upon  epic  song  as  a  vehicle  of  history ;  and 
therefore  it  required  a  popular  tradition  for  its  basis, 
without  which  it  would  have  seemed  hollow  and  in- 
sipid, its  ornaments  misplaced,  and  its  catastrophe 
uninteresting.  But  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the 
kind  of  history  for  which  he  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Muses  to  strengthen  his  memory,  was  not  chiefly 
valued  as  a  recital  of  real  events :  that  it  was  one  in 
which  the  marvellous  appeared  natural,*  and  that  form 
of  the  narrative  most  credible  which  tended  most  to 
exalt  the  glory  of  his  heroes.  If  in  detached  passages 
the  poet  sometimes  appears  to  be  relating  with  the 
naked  simplicity  of  truth,  we  cannot  ascribe  any 
higher  authority  to  these  episodes  than  to  the  rest  of 
the  poem,  and  must  attribute  their  seeming  plainness 
and  sobriety  to  the  brevity  of  the  space  allotted  to 
them,  rather  than  to  superior  accuracy  in  the  trans- 
mission of  their  contents.  The  campaigns  of  Nestor, 
the  wars  of  Calydon,  the  expeditions  of  Achilles,  pro- 
bably appear  less  poetical  than  the  battles  before 
Troy,  only  because  they  stand  in  the  background  of 
the  picture,  as  subordinate  groups,  and  were  perhaps 
transferred  into  it  from  other  legends,  in  which,  occu- 
pying a  different  place,  they  were  exhibited  in  a  more 
marvellous  and  poetical  shape. 

*  Origen.  c.  Celsum,  L  42.  4>4p€  ydp  rtva  Kiytiy,  fi^  yefovhmi  rhtf  *IAicir^ 
ir($Acfioy,  nA\uTra  8(^  t^  iubitvarov  'Kpo<rvnr\4xOai  \6yoy  irtpH  rod  ywywrriffM  rira 
'AxtAA^a  daXofftrlas  dtas  8m8br  vlbv  Ktd  ivdfx&wov  n^Xcwf ,  9j  Xofntrfiopu  Aihs,  Ij 
*A<rKdka^y  Ktd  'idXfJitvoy  "Aptos,  fj  Aiytiay  'Aiippoiirris  -  wits  tiif  twraffKnfdnufiev 
rh  ToiovToy,  fjidXurra  d\i€6ti«voi  tnrh  rov  ouk  oW  Swws  rapwpayBiyros  ttKiuariucros 
T^  K^KpaTtiKuif^  raph  ttcuti  8<i(p  irtpl  rod  &At}0»t  yryoyiyou  rhy  4y  *lA.(y  wiKt/uy 
*iw'fiyuy  Kol  Tp6(ay,  B.  Thiersch  (  Ueber  das  Zeitalter  und  Faterktnd  det  Homers 
p.  194.)  thinks  that  the  argument  derived  from  the  supernatural  machinery,  to 
prove  that  the  poet  was  not  a  contemporary  of  his  heroes,  may  be  demolished  by  a 
reference  to  the  story  of  Athenian  credulity  in  Herodot  i.  60.,  which  however,  as 
will  be  shown,  seems  to  be  capable  of  a  different  construction. 


described  in 
them. 
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But  though,  when  we  are  inquiring  into  the  reality 
of  persons  and  events,  we  can  allow  very  little  weight 
to  the  authority  of  Homer,  there  is  another  more  im-  ac.  ii84. 
portant  kind  of  truth,  which  we  attribute  to  his  poetry  with  regard 
with  a  conviction  which  would  not  be  at  all  shaken,  of  sodeV 
even  if  it  could  be  shoAvn  that  he  was  separated  from 
the  scenes  which  he  describes  by  a  longer  interval 
than  has  yet  been  assiuned  in  any  hypothesis.  The 
kind  of  truth  we  mean  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
general  condition  of  society,  to  institutions,  manners, 
and  opinions.  Of  this  kind  of  truth  the  poet^s  con- 
temporaries were  competent  and  unbiassed  judges.  A 
picture  which  did  not  correspond  to  a  state  of  things 
familiar  to  them,  they  would  have  found  unintelligible 
and  uninteresting.  We  cannot  ascribe  either  to  them 
the  power  of  comprehending,  or  to  the  poet  the  am- 
bition of  affecting,  a  learned  propriety  in  his  descrip- 
tions, and  stiU  less  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  drew 
from  an  ideal  model.  It  seems  clear  that  the  genera- 
tion which  he  saw  was  not  parted  from  that  of  which 
he  sang  by  any  wide  break  in  thoughts,  feelings,  or 
social  relations.  Such  a  supposition  would  be  not 
only  groundless,  but  would  be  at  variance  with  aU 
that  we  know  of  the  gradual  progress  of  change  in 
the  earliest  period-  of  Greek  history.  There  may 
perhaps  be  room  for  suspecting,  that  he  has  unwit- 
tingly passed  over  some  gradations  in  the  advance  of 
society,  that  he  has  sometimes  transferred  to  the  age 
of  his  heroes  what  belonged  properly  to  his  owti,  and 
still  oftener  that  he  has  heightened  and  embellished 
the  objects  which  he  touches  ;  but  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  opposite  suspicion,  that  he  has  anywhere  en- 
deavojired  to  revive  an  image  of  obsolete  simplicity, 
or,  for  the  sake  of  dramatic  correctness,  has  suppressed 
any  advantage  in  knowledge  or  refinement  which  his 
contemporaries  possessed.     What  he  represents  most 
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CHAP,     truly  is  the  state  of  Grecian  society  near  to  his  own 

.  day ;  but  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  effects  of 

B.C.1184.   imperceptible  changes,  and  for  poetical  colouring,  we 

are  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  any  material  error,  in 

extending  his  descriptions  to  the  whole  period  which 

we  term  the  Heroic. 

The  Homeric  world  is  not  a  region  of  enchantment, 
called  into  existence  by  the  wand  of  a  magician ;  it  is 
at  once  poetical  and  real.  In  confining  our  view  to 
its  real  side,  we  do  not  break  the  charm  by  which  it 
captivates  the  imagination.  The  historian's  aim  how- 
ever is  very  different  from  the  poet's ;  it  is  the  province 
of  the  former  to  collect  what  the  latter  scatters  care- 
lessly and  unconsciously  over  his  way ;  to  interpret 
and  supply  dark  and  imperfect  hints.  For  the  sub- 
jects on  which  the  poet  dwells  with  delight  are  not 
always  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  the 
historical  inquirer,  though  there  are  few  in  which  his 
curiosity  is  absolutely  disappointed.  Homer  is  often 
minutely  exact  in  describing  artificial  productions, 
dnd  technical  processes ;  while  the  social  institutions, 
the  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  of  his  age,  as 
things  universally  understood,  are  never  formally 
noticed,  but  only  betrayed  by  accidental  allusions. 
But  the  light  which  he  affords  is  confined  to  the  circle 
into  which  he  draws  us :  it  is  only  one  period,  and 
one  stage  of  society,  that  he  exhibits,  and  he  is  wholly 
silent  as  to  the  steps  which  led  to  it.  When  we  desire 
to  look  back  to  an  antecedent  period,  we  are  reduced 
to  depend  on  traditions  and  indications,  which  are 
seldom  so  clear  and  authentic  as  his  evidence  with 
regard  to  his  own  age.  They  are  not  however  on 
that  account  to  be  indiscriminately  rejected ;  nor  can 
his  silence  always  be  held  conclusive  as  to  tnings 
which,  if  they  existed,  must  have  come  within  his 
knowledge.     From   the   materials   furnished  by  the 
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Homeric  poems  —  examined  however  by  the  light  of     chap. 
historical  analogy,  and  compared  with  other  accounts 


and  vestiges  —  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  &c.ii84. 
main  features  of  the  Heroic  or  Homeric  form  of  society. 
The  order  in  which  we  shall  review  them  vnR  lead  us 
successively  to  consider  the  state  of  government,  of 
manners,  of  religion,  knowledge,  and  arts. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   GOVERNMENT,   MANNERS,    RELIGION,   KNOWLEDGE, 
AND   ARTS   OF   THE    GREEKS   IN   THE   HEROIC   AGE. 

I,  Distinction  of  Classes  in  the  Heroic  Age  —  Slaves  — 
Freemen  —  Nobles  —  Kings.  —  Prerogatives  of  the  Heroic 
Kings,  — Limitations  of  their  authority, —  Their  Domains 
and  Revenues,  —  Royalty  how  far  hereditary,  —  Institutions 
for  preserving  the  public  peace,  —  Punishments,  —  Dealings 
between  independent  States,  —  Approach  toward  national 
unity, 

II,  Mutual  relations  of  the  Sexes,  —  Female  character,  — 
Friendship,  —  Hospitality.  —  Amusements.  —  Kindness  to 
inferiors,  —  Usages  of  War, 

III,  Earliest  form  of  Natural  Religion,  —  Religion  of  tlie 
Pelasgians,  —  Origin  of  the  Greek  Mythology,  —  Influence 
of  the  Poets  on  Religion.  —  HesioiFs  Theogony,  —  Greek 
Mythology y  hotc  far  derived  from  the  East  —  How  far 
formed  by  the  Poets,  —  Traces  of  Monotheism  in  the  Greek 

Mythology,  —  Character  of  Zeus,  — Fatalism  of  the  Greeks. 

—  Connection  between  Religion  and  Morality.  —  Homeric 
view  of  a  future  state,  —  Condition  of  the  soul  after  death.  — 

Worship  and  Sacrifices. — Human  sacrifices.  —  Temples  and 
Holy  Grounds.  —  Priests  —  How  far  a  separate  class.  — 

Oracles.  —  Omens  and  Divination.  —  Hero-worship.  — 
Dcemons. 

IV,  Exaggerated  notions  entertained  by  the  Greeks  of  Homer  s 
learning.  —  Homeric  Geography.  —  Wanderings  of  Mene- 
laiis.  —  Homer's  view  of  the  Northern  and  Western  Seas.  — 
The  Ocean.  —  Course  of  the  sun.  —  The  Ethiopians.  — 
Olympus.  —  Navigation.  —  Astronomy.  —  Commerce.  — 
Degree  to  which  the  useful  Arts  appear  to  have  been  cultivated. 

—  Art  of  War.  —  Medicine.  —  The  fine  Arts.  —  Poetry.  — 
Music  and  Dancing.  —  Architecture.  —  Statuary.  — Letters. 

—  The  Art  of  Writing.  —  Was  the  art  known  to  Homer  ?  — 
Were  the  Homeric  Poems  at  first  committed  to  writing  f  — 
Unity  of  the  Homeric  Poems.  —  The  Rhapsodists.  —  The 

Homeric  Poems  the  opening  of  a  new  period. 

I.  —  The  political  institutions  of  the  heroic   period 
were  not  contrived  by  the  wisdom  of  legislators,  but 
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grew  spontaneously  out  of  natural  causes.     They  ap-     chap. 


VL 


pear  to  have  exhibited  in  every  part  of  Greece  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  in  their  general  outlines,  but  the  b.c.  ii84. 
circumstances  out  of  which  they  arose  Avere  probably  ^  nistioc- 


tion  of 


not  everywhere  the  same,  and  hence  a  notion  of  them,  classes  in 

ther 
Age. 


founded  on  the  supposition  of  their   complete  uni-  **»«  heroic 


formity,  would  probably  be  narrow  and  erroneous. 
The  few  scanty  hints  afforded  to  us  on  the  transition 
from  the  obscure  period  which  we  may  call  the 
Pelasgian,  to  that  with  which  Homer  has  made  us 
comparatively  familiar,  do  not  enable  us  to  draw  any 
general  conclusion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
effected.  We  can  just  discern  a  warlike  and  ad- 
venturous race  starting  up,  and  gradually  overspread- 
ing the  land ;  but  in  what  relation  they  stood  to  the 
former  inhabitants,  what  changes  they  introduced  in 
the  ancient  order  of  things,  can  only  be  conjectured 
from  the  social  institutions  which  we  find  subsisting 
in  the  later  period.  These  do  not  generally  present 
traces  of  violent  revolutions,  and  subjugating  con- 
quests, like  those  of  which  the  subsequent  history  of 
Greece  furnishes  so  many  examples ;  yet  it  is  natural 
to  imagine  that  they  took  place  occasionally,  and  here 
and  there  we  meet  with  facts,  or  allusions,  which 
confirm  this  suspicion.  The  distinction  between 
slaves  and  freemen  seems  to  have  obtained  generally, 
though  not  perhaps   universally^:    but  there  is   no 

'  The  purchase  and  use  of  slaves  indeed  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Homer :  the 
hoosehold  of  Ulysies  is  served  by  slaves,  over  whom  their  master  exercises  the 
power  of  life  and  death.     Geppert  however  (  U^>er  den  Ursprung  der  Homeriichen 
GttSnge,  i.  p.  38S. ),  considers  this  as  an  indication  of  a  different  state  of  society 
from  that  described  in  the  Iliad :  apparently  not  sufficiently  allowing  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sut^ects  and  scenes  of  the  two  poems.     But  the  use  of  such 
domestloB  was  perhaps  nowhere  very  common,  except  in  the  houses  of  the  great, 
and  In  several  parts  of  Greece  was  not  introduced  till  a  later  period.     This  is  as- 
serted in  Herodotus  (vi.  137.),  of  the  Greelis  in  general,  and  of  the  Athenians  in 
particular.     The  assertion  is  repeated  by  Timseus  (Athen.  vi.  86.),  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  Locrians  and  Phodans.     But  when  it  is  said  that  the  Chians 
vne  the  first  Greeks  who  used  purchased  slaves  (Theopompus  in  Athen.  vi.  88.), 
this  must  be  understood  of  a  regular  traffic,  as  on  the  other  hand  Pliny's  iervitium 
maurt  LaeedammU  (N.  H.  vii.  66.),  applies  only  to  the  Helots.     Though  trom 
Stepli.  Byi.  XZar,  compaxed  with  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  p.  633.,  it  would  seem  that 
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Slaves. 


Freemen. 


Nobles. 


distinct  trace  that  it  anywhere  owed  its  origin  to  an 
invasion  which  deprived  the  natives  of  their  liberty. 
As  soon  as  war  and  piracy  became  frequent,  captives, 
taken  or  bought,  were  employed  in  servile  labours  ^ : 
chiefly,  it  would  seem,  those  of  the  house ;  in  those 
of  husbandry  the  poor  freemen  did  not  disdain  to 
serve  the  wealthier  for  hire.^  But  a  class  of  serfs, 
reduced  to  cultivate  the  land  which  they  had  once 
o^vned  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  conqueror,  and 
either  bound  to  it,  or  liable  to  be  expelled  at  his 
pleasure,  if  it  existed  anywhere,  must  have  been  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.^  On  the  other  hand  a 
broad  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  conunon  free- 
men and  the  chiefs,  who  form  two  separate  classes. 
The  latter  are  described  by  various  titles,  denoting 
their  superior  dignity,  as  the  best^  the  foremost^ 
pnnces,  and  elders  ^ ;  for  this  last  epithet  seems 
already  to  have  been  bestowed  with  relation  rather 
to  the  functions  of  counsellors  and  judges  than  to 
their  age.^   The  essential  quality  of  persons  belonging 


the  Chian  ^tf>diroirr€s  were  re.'illy  serfs,  like  the  Helots.    But  possibly  the  later  au- 
thors misunderstood  Theoi>ompu8. 

'  Afiuts,  5/ucMu*  dpTjffrripts ,  ZprqamTpau'  oik^€$'  kfx<piiroKoi.  II.  vii.  475.  was  rejecteii 
by  Aristophanes  and  2^nodotus,  because  uvSpc£iroSov  was  ytwrtpiKif  A^|is.  See 
Kustathius.     Qfpdiroyrts  was  only  used  of  free  retainers. 

*  e^Tcy.     See  the  Scholiast  on  Od.  iv.  644. 

'  Yet  in  the  Odyssey  (iv.  176.),  Menelaus  expresses  his  willingness  to  give  a 
settlement  to  Ulysses  and  his  followers,  by  ejecting  his  own  sutuects  from  one  of 
the  towns  in  his  dominion*",  and  planting  the  Ithacans  in  their  room.  This  pas- 
sage indeed  has  been  condemned  as  spurious,  because  such  despotic  power  seemed 
inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  relation  between  king  and  people  in  the  heroic  ages  i 
and  undoubtedly  it  would  imply  a  kind  of  sul^ection  very  different  fhim  that  in 
which  the  warriors  who  fought  at  Troy  seemed  to  have  stood  to  their  princes : 
yet,  as  the  result  of  peculiar  circumstances,  it  may  not  be  incredible ;  and  the 
less,  since  Agamemnon,  when  he  offers  to  transfer  to  Achilles  seven  towns  inha- 
bited by  wealthy  husbandmen,  who  would  enrich  their  lord  by  presents  and  tri- 
bute, seems  likewise  to  assume  rather  a  property  in  them,  than  an  authority  over 
them.  II.  ix.  149.  And  the  same  thing  may  be  intimated  when  it  is  said  that 
Peleus  bestowed  a  great  people,  the  Dolopes  of  Phthia,  on  Phoenix.    D.  ix.  483. 

*  "Apurrot,  ipjtrr^ey,  l{oxot*  $aari\(7ff  (used  also  as  ana4jective  fieurt\M^^pos,$turt' 
\({rraros,)  Hvcucrts  (applied  also  to  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  Od.  xiv.  60. 
of.  Od.xiil.  223.)  fi4iovr(s,  rrrhropti,  fiovKriipopolt  iuccumdkof  ytpotrrts, 

*  The  transition  from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  meaning,  in  y4pcnf  Tpur- 
€vT(pos,  Sheikht  Seigneur,  Ancien,  Alderman,  &c.  is  well  explained  and  illustrated  by 
Selden,  De  Synedr,  i.  c.  14.  To  his  examples  may  be  added  Major  (Suicer.  p.  ^2%, 
Ducange,  Gloss.  Majoret  Natu),  the  Polish  Starosia%  and  probably  many  otben. 
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to  this  higher  order  was  noble  birth,  which  implied     chap. 
nothing  less  than  a  connection  with  the  gods  them-  , i , 


selves,  to  whom  every  princely  house  seems  to  have  b.c.ii84, 
traced  its  origin.^    But  though  this  illustrious  parent- 
age constituted  one  claim  of  the  great  to  popular 
veneration,  it  would  soon   have  been   forgotten   or 
neglected,  imless  accompanied  by  some  visible  tokens, 
which  were  not  sought  in  pedigrees  or  records,  but  in 
personal  advantages  and  merits.    The  legitimate  chief 
was  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  herd,  of  merely 
mortal  origin,  by  his  robust  frame,  his  lofty  stature, 
his  majestic  presence,  his  piercing. eye,  and  sonorous 
voice,  but  still  more  by  the  virtues  which  these  bodily 
endowments  promised,  by  skill  in  warlike  exercises, 
patience  tmder  hardship,  contempt  of  danger,   and 
love  of  glorious  enterprises.     Prudence  in  council, 
readiness  in  invention,  and  fluency  of  speech,  though 
highly  valued,  were  not  equally  requisite  to  preserve 
general  respect.      But  though  the  influence  of  the 
nobles  depended  on  the  degree  in  which  they  were 
thus  gifted    and  accomplished,   it   also   needed   the 
support  of  superior  wealth.     It  was  this  which  fur- 
nished them  mth   the    means   of  undertaking  the 
numerous   adventures  in   which   they  proved  their 
valour,  while  their  martial  achievements  commonly 
increased  both  their  fame  and  their  riches,  by  the 
booty  which  rewarded  a  successful  expedition.    If  the 
arm  of  a  single  chief  could  often  turn  the  fortune  of 
a  battle,  and  put  to  flight  a  host  of  common  men,  this 
was  undoubtedly  owing  not  solely  to  his  extraordinary 
prowess,  but  to  the  strength  of  his  armour,  the  temper 
of  his  weapons,  the  fleetness  of  the  steeds,  which  trans- 
ported his  chariot  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another, 
and  secured  for  him  the  foremost  place,  whether  in 
the  flight  or  the  pursuit. 

'  Klatuen  {Rhein.Mus.  ill.  3.  p.  467.)  observes,  "  before  democracy  had  levelled 
«n  diitinctioni,  every  considerable  person  in  Greece  derived  his  descent  from  those 
^^ows,  ind  gloried  in  the  blood  of  the  gods.    Pindar.  Nem.  iii.  66." 
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CHAP.  The  kingly  form  of  government  appears  to  have 
,  been  the  only  one  known  in  the  heroic  age.  Its  origin 
ac.  1184.  is  ascribed  by  Aristotle  to  the  free  choice  of  the 
Kings.  people,  which  first  conferred  the  royal  dignity  on  the 
man  who  had  rendered  some  important  service  to  the 
public,  by  the  introduction  of  new  arts,  or  by  martial 
achievements,  or  who  had  collected  a  body  of  settlers, 
and  assigned  to  them  portions  of  his  own  or  of  con- 
quered lands.  The  latter  supposition,  unless  it  carries 
us  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  civil  society,  is  only 
applicable  to  the  case  of  a  migration  or  invasion,  which 
implies  the  previous  acknowledgement  of  a  prince  or 
chief.  But  that  the  kingly  office  was  originally  bestowed 
by  popular  election,  as  the  reward  of  personal  merit, 
seems  to  be  a  conjecture  which  wants  historical  found- 
ation. Nor  do  we  find  among  the  ancient  Greeks  any 
trace  of  such  a  distinction  as  is  said  to  have  existed 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  between  kings  chosen 
for  their  illustrious  birth,  and  conunanders  chosen  for 
their  valour ;  both  qualities  were  expected  to  meet  in 
the  same  person ;  in  both,  the  king  was  conspicuous 
among  the  nobles,  as  the  latter  were  above  the  mul- 
titude. It  is  however  highly  probable,  that  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  arose  from  the  patri- 
archal, with  and  out  of  the  warlike  and  adventurous 
character  of  the  heroic  age.  Where  the  people 
was  almost  always  in  arms,  the  office  of  leader 
naturally  became  permanent.  The  royal  houses  may 
sometimes  have  been  founded  by  wealthy  and  powerfid 
strangers,  but  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  conceive  that  they 
often  grew  by  insensible  degrees  into  reputation  and 
authority.  Homer  mentions  certain  divisions  of  the 
nation,  in  a  way  implying  that  they  were  elements 
which  entered  into  the  composition  of  every  Greek 
community.  Nestor  advises  Agamemnon  to  noiarshal 
his  army  according  to  the  larger  or  smaller  bodies  in 
which  families  were  collected,   in  order  that  each 
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might  derive  aid  and  encouragement  from  the  pre-  chap. 
sence  of  its  neighbour  ^ ;  not  to  be  included  in  one  . 
is  the  mark  of  an  outlaw  or  a  homeless  vagrant.^  It  b.c.  1184. 
f  is  probable,  that  in  the  heroic  age  these  tribes  and 
clans  were  still  regarded  more  as  natural  than  as 
j)olitical  associations,  and  tliat  in  a  yet  earlier  period 
the  heads  of  each  exercised  a  patriarchal  rule  over  its 
members.  The  public  sacrifices,  which  in  the  re- 
motest, certainly  not  less  than  in  later  times,  formed 
the  bond  of  their  union,  were,  it  may  be  supposed, 
celebrated  by  the  chief  of  the  principal  family,  and 
these  priestly  functions  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  ancient  branches  of  the  regal  office  ^,  as  they 
were  retained  the  longest.  The  person  to  whom  they 
belonged  would  naturally  assume  the  rest  as  occasion 
required.  But  the  causes  which  determined  the  pre- 
cedence of  a  particular  family  in  each  tribe,  and  ill  a 
state,  when  several  tribes  were  united  in  one  body, 
may  have  been  infinitely  varied,  and  in  almost  all 
cases  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  historical  investigation. 

The  nature  and  prerogatives  of  the  heroic  sove-  Preroga- 
reignty  however  are  subject  to  less  doubt  than  its  Heroic 
origin.     The  command  in  war,  the  performance  of  ^*°*^ 
those  sacrifices  which  were  not  appropriate  to  par- 
ticular priests,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  are 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  the  three  main  functions 
of  the  heroic  kings.    It  must  have  been  from  the  dis- 
charge of  the  first  that  they  derived  the  greatest  part 
of  their  power.     Their  authority,  if  feeble  at  home, 
was  strengthened  by  the  obedience  which  they  were 
able  to  exact  in  the  field,  and,  if  their  enterprizes 
were  successful,  by  the  renown  of  their  exploits  ;  in 
the  division  of  the  spoil  their  share  was  usually  in- 
creased by  a  present  previously  selected  from  the 
common  mass.     The  religious  rites  which  they  were 

'  D.  iL  362.  *  H.  Ix.  63. 

'  See  the  whole  description  of  the  uicrifloe  at  Pylus,  Od.iii 
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CHAP,  entitled  to  celebrate  in  behalf  of  the  people,  if  they 
t  '  .  invested  their  persons  with  some  degree  of  sanctity, 
B.C.1184.  can  have  added  little  to  their  real  influence.  Nor 
was  this  greatly  increased  by  their  judicial  character; 
not  merely  because  comparatively  few  occasions  oc- 
curred to  call  it  into  action,  but  because  it  did  not 
belong  to  them  exclusively.  Notwithstanding  the 
fabulous  reputation  of  Minos  and  Rhadamanthys,  it 
must  be  inferred,  from  the  manner  in  which  Homer 
describes  and  alludes  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
that  the  heroic  kings  did  not  usually  try  causes 
alone,  and  that  in  their  decisions  they  expressed  the 
judgment  of  their  assessors,  if  not  of  the  multitude. 
In  the  representation  of  a  trial,  which  fills  one  com- 
partment in  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the  elders  are 
seated  on  the  polished  stones  which  were  ranged,  in  a 
sacred  circle,  in  the  public  place ;  the  crowd  stands 
without,  kept  in  order  by  the  heralds ;  but  no  king 
appears  to  preside.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the 
royal  prerogatives  which  Telemachus  is  said  to  re- 
tain in  the  absence  of  Ulysses,  the  judicial  office  is 
expressly  mentioned,  as  a  source  of  honour  and 
profit ;  not  however  in  a  way  implying  that  he  exer- 
cised it  alone.  Achilles,  swearing  by  the  sceptre 
which  he  has  received  from  the  herald,  speaks  of  it 
as  passing  through  the  hands  of  judges  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  just  as  we  see  it  used  by  those 
in  the  shield.  The  king  seems  only  to  have  occupied 
the  most  distinguished  place  on  these  occasions.  So 
when  Telemachus  convenes  an  assembly  in  Ithaca, 
he  takes  his  seat  in  the  public  place  on  his  paternal 
throne,  while  the  elders  reverently  make  way  for  him. 
They  must  be  conceived  here  to  occupy  a  circle,  like 
that  of  the  judges  in  the  scene  on  the  shield :  the 
ring  of  stones  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have  been 
a  common  and  permanent  ornament  of  the  public 
places  where  all  assemblies,  judicial  or  deliberative. 
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were  held,  and  it  marks  the  ordinary  limits  of  the     chap. 
kingly  power.     It  is  evident  that  the  kings  took  no  v. 


measures,  and  transacted  no  affairs,  in  their  official  b.c.ii84. 
capacity,  without  the  assistance  and  the  sanction  of  Limitation! 
the  chiefs  and  the  people.  In  the  camp  indeed  Aga-  authority, 
memnon  frequently  summons  a  select  council  of  the 
princes,  who  may  be  considered  either  as  his  generals 
or  allies.  But  even  there,  on  great  occasions,  the 
whole  army  is  assembled ;  and  in  peace  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  formal  and  regular  distinction  between 
a  popular  assembly,  and  a  senate :  every  public  meet- 
ing might  be  regarded  in  either  light.  The  great 
men  who  formed  the  inner  circle  were  the  counsellors 
who  debated ;  but  no  freeman  was  excluded  from  the 
outer  space  ;  and  the  presence  of  the  multitude  must 
have  had  some  influence  on  all  proceedings.  Even 
at  the  trial  the  heralds  do  not  prevent  them  from 
venting  their  feelings;  and  their  clamour  seems  to 
have  had  the  greater  weight,  in  proportion  as  their 
interests  were  affected  by  the  result  of  the  delibera- 
tion.^ 

Alcinous  is  described  in  the  Odyssey  as  king  of  all 
the  Phaeacians,  and  yet  as  only  one  of  thirteen  chiefs, 
who  all  bear  the    same  title ;  he  speaks  of  himself 
rather  as  the  first  among  equals,  than  as  if  he  be- 
longed to  a  higher  order.     In  Ithaca,  though  there 
was  one   acknowledged   sovereign,   many   bore   the 
name  of  king,  and   in   the   vacancy  of  the  throne 
might  aspire  to  the  supreme  dignity.    There  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  these  instances 
represent  the  ordinary  relation  of  the  kings  to  the 
nobles,  nor  for  suspecting  that  they  are  less  appli- 
cable to  the  earlier  times,  than  to  a  period  when  the 
royal  authority  was  on  the  decline :  but  here  it  may 
be  especially  necessary  to  remember  the  remark  with 
which  we  set  out,  and  to  be  on  our  guard  against 

>  Od.  iiL  150.     a  U.  282. 
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CHAP,  laying  dovm  any  immutable  rule  and  standard  for 
.  ^^  ,  the  power  of  the  heroic  kings.  Though  their  fiinc- 
B.C.  1184.  tions  indeed  were  pretty  accurately  determined  by 
custom,  the  extent  of  their  influence  was  not  regu- 
lated by  the  same  measure,  but  must  have  varied 
according  to  their  personal  character  and  circum- 
stances. The  love  and  respect  of  the  people,  acquired 
by  valour,  prudence,  gentleness,  and  munificence, 
might  often  raise  the  king  above  the  nobles,  by  a 
much  greater  distance  than  his  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives interposed  between  them:  though  royalty 
might  immediately  confer  little  solid  power,  it  fur- 
nished means,  which  a  vigorous  and  skillful  hand 
might  apply  to  the  purposes  of  personal  aggrandise- 
ment. It  is  no  bad  thing  for  a  man^  says  Tele- 
machus,  to  be  a  king ;  his  house  presently  grows  rick^ 
TbeirDo-  «^^  he  Mmself  rises  in  honour.  Some  advantages 
mains  and  arising  from  the  discharge  of  the  kingly  office  have 
been  already  mentioned;  there  were  others,  per- 
haps less  brilliant,  but  more  definite  and  certain. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  domain,  which, 
as  it  was  originally  the  gift  of  the  people,  seems  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  station,  and  not  to  have 
been  the  private  property  of  the  person  ;  for  Telema- 
chus  is  described  as  retaining  the  domains  of  Ulysses, 
among  other  rights  of  the  crown,  which  he  was  never- 
theless in  danger  of  losing,  if  he  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  succeed  his  father  ^ ;  but  even  his  enemy 
Eurymachus,  who  wishes  to  exclude  him  from  the 
throne,  declares  that  no  one  shall  deprive  him  of  his 
patrimony.^  Presents  appear  to  have  constituted 
another  part  of  the  royal  revenue,  important  enough 
to  be  mentioned  by  Agamemnon,  as  the  chief  profit 
to  be  expected  from  the  towns  which  he  proposed  to 
transfer  to  Achilles ;  but  whether  they  were  stated 
and  periodical,  or  merely  voluntary  and  occasional,  is 

•  Od.xll85.  »  Od.  i.  402. 
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uncertain.^      Achilles  brands  Agamemnon  with  an     chap. 


VI. 


epithet  signifying  that  he  was  one  of  those  kings  who  _^__ 
devoured  the  substance  of  his  people ;  and  Alcinous  b.c.ii84. 
seems  to  assert  a  power  very  like  that  of  taxing  the 
Phaeacians  at  his  pleasure.^  The  administration  of 
justice  seems  always  to  have  been  requited  with  a 
present  from  the  parties.  The  banquets  to  which  the 
kings  were  invited,  are  more  than  once  noticed,  as  a 
valuable,  at  least  an  agreeable,  appertinent  of  their 
station.^ 

The  crown  appears  to  have  been  everywhere  here-  Royalty 
ditary,  according  to  general  usage,  though  the  ob-  ^^J^^^Sto- 
servance  of  this  usage  might  depend  on  the  age  and 
character  of  the  person,  whose  birth  gave  him  a  claim 
to  the  succession.     The  ordinary  practice  is  recog- 
nised even  in  the  case  of  Telemachus,  which  forms  a 
seeming  exception  to  it.     It  is  indeed  represented  as 
uncertain,  whether  the   young  prince   shall  finally 
wield  his  father's  sceptre  in  his  own  right ;  but  while 
the  fate  of  Ulysses  remains  unknown,  his   son   con- 
tinues to  enjoy  the  royal  honours  and  revenues,  and 
even  Antinous  admits,  that  his  birth  gives  him  a 
presumptive  title  to  the  throne.     The  uncertainty,  in 
this  instance,  seems  to  have  arisen,  not  from  the  want 
of  an  acknowledged  law,  or  custom,  to  regulate  the 
succession,  but  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
rightful  heir.    The  general  usage  is  confirmed  by  the 
cases  in  which  the  aged  parent  resigns  the  reins  of 
government  to  his  son,  as  Ulysses  reigns  over  Ithaca 
in  the  life-time  of  his  father  Laertes,  and  Peleus  sinks 
into  a  private  station,  in  which  he  needs  the  protec- 
tion of  Achilles.     Such  instances  prove  that  personal 
vigour  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  royal  dignity  ; 
and  in  general  the  king's  legal  prerogatives,  unless 

'  The  kiirapcd  diiuartf,  H  ix.  156.,  may  be  considered  as  stated  dues. 
'  Od.  ziii.  14.     It  may  however  mean  a  purely  voluntary  contribution. 
•Od.xL185.    Il.x!i.311. 
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CHAP,     supported  by  the  qualities  of  the  man,  were  probably 
.  a  very  feeble  restraint  on  the  independence  of  the 

3. a  1184.  nobles.  Most  of  the  great  families  seem  to  have 
resided  in  the  same  town  which  contained  the  royal 
mansion,  which  frequently  stood  on  a  fortified  height, 
though  we  also  find  frequent  mention  of  their  se- 
questered rural  habitations.^  But  it  would  appear 
that  a  long  absence  from  the  town  was  unusual,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  exile.^  Homer  affords  no 
glimpse  of  a  mode  of  life  among  the  heroic  nobles  at 
all  resembling  that  of  the  feudal  barons,  nor  of  holds 
from  which  they  sallied  forth  on  predatory  excur- 
sions :  there  may  be  more  room  to  imagine,  that,  at  a 
distance  from  the  capital,  they  exercised  a  separate 
jurisdiction,  as  the  heads  of  their  tribes  or  clans. 
insutuUons  The  word  answering  to  law  in  the  language  of  the 
tagthT"^'  later  Greeks,  does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
public  nor  do  they  contain  any  allusion  which  miffht  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  any  assemblies  ever  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  legislation.  Eights,  human  and  divine  ^,  were 
fixed  only  by  immemorial  usage,  confirmed  and  ex- 
pounded by  judicial  decisions  :  in  most  cases  perhaps 
the  judges  had  no  guide  but  principles  of  natural 
equity.  These  might  have  been  sufficient  for  such  a 
stage  of  society,  if  they  could  have  been  uniformly 
enforced.  But  unless  where  the  king  was  able  and 
willing  to  afford  protection  and  redress,  the  rich  and 
powerfiil  seem  to  have  been  subject  to  no  more 
effectual  restraint  than  the  fear  of  divine  anger,  or  of 
public  opinion.  These  motives  were  both  insufficient 
to  check  the  licence  of  the  suitors  in  the  absence  of 
Ulysses.  Phoenix  in  his  youth  had  quarrelled  with 
his  father,  and  had  thought  of  murdering  him ;  but 
some  friendly  deity  withheld  him,  by  reminding  him 
of  the  obloquy,  the  reproach,  and  the  foul  name  of 

•  Od.  xvlil.  358.  xl.  188.  xxiv.  208.  !v.  617.  •  Od.  xl.  138. 

'  di/n?  and  d^fuy. 


peace. 
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parricide,  which  he  would  incur  by  the  deed.   The  state     chap. 
appears  not  to  have  interfered  in  private  differences,  ,    ^^'    , 
unless  the  parties  agreed  to  submit  their  cause  to  a  b.c.ii84. 
public  tribunal ;  such  a  consent  is  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  description  of  the  trial  in  the  shield  of  Achilles. 
The  whole  conmiunity   however  was   interested   in 
suppressing  quarrels,  which  threatened  to  disturb  the 
public  peace,  and  must  therefore  have  compelled  one 
who  had  suffered  a  wrong  to  accept  the  compensation 
established  by  custom  from  the  aggressor.     Among 
a   people  of  strong  passions  and  quick  resentment, 
where  the  magistrate  did  not  undertake  to  avenge  an 
injury  offered  to  one  of  his  subjects  as  an  offence  to 
himself,  there  would  have  been  no  end  of  bloodshed, 
had  not  a  more  peaceful  mode  of  atonement  been  sub- 
stituted by  common  agreement.      Accordingly  even 
the  vengeance  of  a  family  which  had  been  deprived  of 
a  kinsman  by  violence,  might  be  redeemed  at  a  stipu- 
lated price.     Ajax,  when  he  would  set  the  implacable 
anger  of  Achilles  in  the  strongest  light,  observes,  that 
a  man  is  used  to  accept  a  compensation  from  the 
murderer  of  his  brother  or  his  son,  so  that  the  one 
remains  in  his  country,  after  having  paid  a  heavy 
price,  and  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  kinsman  who 
receives  it  is  staid.     An  instinctive  religious  feeling, 
deeply  rooted  in  the  bosom  of  the  Greek,  though  easily 
overpowered  by  the  violence  of  his  passions,  a  feeling 
which  shrank  from  the  stain  of  kindred  blood,   as 
loathsome  even  to  the  gods,  concurred  with  the  motive 
of  general  expediency  in  introducing  this  usage :  for 
that  feeling,  especially  in  earlier  times,  embraced  all 
freemen  who  were  connected  together  by  the  ties  of 
civil  society,  the  rights  of  intermarriage,  and  commu- 
nion in  public  worship.     From  this  feeling  also  arose 
a  practice,  which  Herodotus  describes  as  prevailing 
^ong  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks,  —  that  the  manslayer  withdrew  into  a  foreign 
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B.C.  1184. 


Punish- 
ments. 


land,  and  did  not  return  to  his  country,  till  he  had 
been  purified  by  some  expiatory  rites.  Homer  indeed, 
though  he  frequently  notices  this  species  of  exile,  no- 
where spoaks  of  religious  ceremonies  accompanying 
it ;  but  at  least  the  antiquity  of  the  religious  sentiment 
which  they  imply  seems  unquestionable.^  Legends 
which  appear  to  be  very  ancient,  since  the  custom 
they  refer  to  is  never  mentioned  in  the  historical 
period,  describe  a  voluntary  servitude  as  part  of  the 
expiation.  It  is  clear  that  it  would  be  easier  to  effect 
a  compromise  in  the  case  of  undesigned  homicide, 
than  of  deliberate  murder ;  yet  the  voluntary  exile 
seems  to  have  been  quite  as  usual  in  the  former  as  in 
the  latter.  A  kind  of  sanctity  seems  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  fugitive,  and  it  was 
deemed  almost  sacrilegious  to  refuse  him  shelter. 

Acts  considered  as  offences  against  the  community 
were  probably  of  rare  occurrence,  and  it  was  only  in 
extraordinary  cases  that  they  were  visited  with  capital 
punishment.  Eurymachus,  in  the  name  of  the  suitors, 
threatens  Halitherses  with  a  mulct  for  his  officious 
interference.  It  is  apparently  a  sudden  irregular 
burst  of  popular  indignation  to  which  Hector  alludes, 
when  he  regrets  that  the  Trojans  had  not  spirit 
enough  to  cover  Paris  with  a  mantle  of  stones.  This 
however  was  also  one  of  the  ordinary  formal  modes  of 
punishment  for  great  public  offences.  It  may  have 
been  originally  connected  with  the  same  feeling — the 
desire  of  avoiding  the  pollution  of  bloodshed — which 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  practice  of  burying  crimi- 
nals alive,  with  a  scantling  of  food  by  their  side. 
Though  Homer  makes  no  mention  of  this  horrible 
usage,  the  example  of  the  Roman  vestals  affords  reason 
for  believing  that,  in  ascribing  it  to  the  heroic  ages, 

1  Whether  such  rites  are  distinctly  alluded  to  by  Homer,  depends  on  the  readinf 
of  II.  xxiv.  482.,  where  Mueller  {Dor.  ii.  8.  6.  note  ni.  in  the  En^iah  translation) 
infers  from  the  Scholiast  that  we  ought  to  read  uyvirt^t  for  &^(ov.  But  propitia- 
tory sacrifices  arc  mentioned  II.  ix.  500. 
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Sophocles  followed  an  authentic  tradition.     Religious     chap. 
associations  seem  also  to  have  given  rise  to  the  prac-  v. 
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tice,  which  was  likewise  common  to  Greece  and  Italy,   b.c.  ii84. 
of  hurling  offenders  down   a  precipice:    they  were 
perhaps  originally  regarded  rather  as  victims  devoted 
to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods,  than  as  debtors 
to  human  justice. 

The  mutual  dealings  of  independent  states  were  not  Dealings 
regulated  by  steadier  principles  than  those  of  individ-  indepcnd- 
uals.     Consciousness  of  a  distinct  national  existence,  ®°^  '**^^ 
and  of  certain  rights  incident  to  it,  manifested  itself, 
not  uniformly  and   consistently,   but  only   on   par- 
ticular occasions,  and  under  accidental  impulses.     It 
seems  not  to  have  exerted  itself  in  restraining  indi- 
viduals in  one  community  from  attacking  the  members 
of  another,  between  which  and  their  own  no  hostility 
had  been  previously  declared,  or  known  to  exist.    The 
case  however  was  different,  when  two  states  were  not 
only  at  peace, -but  in  alliance,  or  intimate  amity,  with 
each  other.     The  people  of  Ithaca  was  violently  in- 
censed against  the  father  of  Antinous,  and  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  putting  him  to  death,  and 
confiscating  his  property,  because  he  had  joined  the 
Taphian  freebooters  in  molesting  the  Thesprotians,  a 
friendly  nation.^    Piracy  was  every  where  an  honour- 
able occupation:    and  though  restitution  was  some- 
times demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  state,  for  piratical 
aggressions  which  injured  persons  of  high  station,  it 
is  probable  that,  when  the  sufferers  were  of  inferior 
rank,  they  were  left  to  right  themselves  as  they  could. 
The  war  between  Pylus  and  Elis,  in  which  Nestor 
performed  his  first  feat  of  arms,  is  represented  to  have 
arisen  from  an  unprovoked  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
Epeans,  who  took  advantage  of  the  defenceless  con- 
dition in  which  their  neighbours  had  been  left  by  the 
invasion  of  Hercules.     In  this  instance  the  Pylians 
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CHAP,     retaliated  by  a  sudden  inroad  into  the  Elean  territory. 
'  ^  In  common  cases,  especially  where  the  countries  lay 


B.C.  1184.  wider  apart,  it  was  perhaps  more  usual  first  to  demand 
reparation.  Heralds,  who  formed  a  distinct  class,  and 
whose  office  was  accounted  sacred,  and  seems  often  to 
have  been  hereditary,  carried  on  communications 
between  hostile  states ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  employed,  like  the  Italian  Fetials,  to  make 
formal  declarations  of  war. 
Approach  Partial  associations  among  neighbouring  states  were 
national  ^^^  early  formed,  for  purposes,  partly  religious,  partly 
unity.  political,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter.  The  Trojan  war  was,  or  at  least  was  of 
old  represented  as,  a  national  enterprise,  and  at  any 
rate  the  legend  contributed  to  awaken  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  natural  unity  in  the  several  members  of  the 
nation.  The  name  Hellenes  indeed,  by  which  this 
unity  was  afterwards  denoted,  had  not  in  the  Homeric 
age  become  generally  prevalent,  though  it  seems  then 
already  to  have  been  extended  beyond  the  district  of 
Thessaly,  to  which  it  was  at  first  confined,  to  the  whole 
of  Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus.  Its  place  is  most 
frequently  supplied  by  that  of  Achceans.  Nor  does 
the  term  barbarous  appear  to  have  been  yet  applied  to 
nations,  or  to  have  implied  any  notion  of  intellectual 
or  moral  inferiority :  in  Homer  it  is  only  used  as  an 
epithet  of  language ;  seemingly  however  to  signify, 
not  merely  a  strange,  but  a  rough  and  uncouth  speech ; 
as  the  rude  sounds  of  the  Sintians  are  mentioned  with 
evident  consciousness  of  a  more  harmonious  language. 
But  the  poet  seems  to  have  felt  the  place  which  his 
people  filled  in  the  scale  of  nations,  the  advantage  of 
their  social  state  over  a  solitary  Cyclopian  life,  and 
over  the  savage  manners  of  the  Sicels:  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  higher  rank  which  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Phoenicians  had  attained  in  knowledge  and 
arts.     The  time  was  yet  to  come,  though  the  poet; 
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iimself  was  its  harbinger,  when  the  contrast  between     chap. 
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Greek  and  barbarian  should  be  thought  to  swallow  up  . 

all  other  distinctions  in  the  human  race.  ^  rc.ii84. 

11.  The  laws  and  institutions  of  a  people  can  never 
be  wholly  separated  from  the  history  of  its  manners, 
and  are  most  intimately  connected  with  it  in  a  period, 
when,  as  among  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  age,  law  and 
custom  have  not  yet  been  discriminated,  and  are  both 
expressed  by  the  same  word.  Still  it  is  in  the  relations 
wMch  afford  the  widest  range  for  individual  freedom, 
that  national  character  is  most  clearly  unfolded.  We 
shall  here  touch  on  a  few,  which  may  serve  to  mark 
the  character  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  stage  which 
society  had  reached  among  them,  in  the  period  which 
Homer  describes. 

The  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  though  much  Mutu*i 
more  restricted  than  by  modem  European  usages,  was  the  k^ 
perhaps  subject  to  less  restraint  than  in  the  later  times 
of  Greece.     If  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  chivalrous 
devotion  which  has  left  so  deep  a  tinge  in  our  man- 
ners, it  displays  more  of  truth  and  simplicity  in  the 
degree  of  respect  which  the  stronger  sex  pays  to  the 
weaker.     Before  marriage,  young  persons  of  different 
sex  and  family  saw  each  other  only  in  public,  and 
then  at  a  distance,  except  when  some  festival  might 
chance  to  bring  them  nearer  to  each  other :  as  a  pic- 
ture of  public  rejoicing  in  the  Iliad  exhibits  youths 
and  virgins  of  rank  linked  together  in  the  dance,  as 
well  as  promiscuously  joining  in  a  vintage  procession.^ 
But  the  simplicity  of  the  heroic  way  of  life  not  unfre- 
quently  drew  the  maiden  out  of  doors  to  discharge  va- 
rious household  offices,  which  were  afterwards  confined 
to  slaves ;  for  it  was  thought  no  more  degrading  to  a 
young  princess  to  carry  her  um  to  the  fountain  %  than 

•  xtliL  667. 693.  •  Od.  vU.  20.  x.  107.  Pindar,  01.  vi.  67.  Od.  xv.  428. 
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CHAP,     for  her  brother  to  tend  his  father's  flocks  and  herds.* 
.  It  was  to  an  occasion  still  more  homely,  according  to 

B.C.1184.  modern  prejudices,  that  Ulysses  is  represented  as 
owing  his  first  meeting  with  the  daughter  of  king 
Alcinous.  And  it  seems  to  have  been  not  unusual 
for  young  women  of  the  highest  quality  to  attend  on 
the  guests  of  the  family  in  situations  which  appear 
strangely  revolting  to  modem  delicacy.^  The  father 
disposed  of  the  maiden's  hand  Avith  absolute  authority : 
but  yet  it  does  not  seem  that  the  marriage  contract  was 
commonly  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  bargain  and  sale.^ 
Presents  were  interchanged,  probably  proportioned  on 
both  sides  to  the  means  of  the  parties.*  If  the  con- 
nection was  dissolved  by  the  wife's  infidelity,  her  friends 
seem  to  have  been  boimd  to  restore  what  they  had  re- 
ceived ^ ;  and  if  the  wife  or  the  widow  ^  was  forced, 
without  her  fault,  to  return  to  her  father's  house,  she 
was  entitled  to  carry  her  portion  back  with  her.  But 
in  this  age  of  heroic  enterprise,  wealth,  and  even  rank 
or  birth,  did  not  perhaps  more  powerfully  recom- 
mend a  suitor,  than  strength,  courage,  and  dexterity 

»  Od.  xlii.  223.,  and  Eustathius,  H.  vi.  26. 

'  Thiu  in  OA.  iii.  464.,  Nestor's  daughter  is  said  to  have  assisted  T^Iemachus  in 
bathing,  anointing,  and  dressing  himself;  and  in  IL  v.  905.,  Hebe  appears  to  render 
like  services  to  Mars.  In  Od.  vi.  210.,  we  find  Nausicaa  ordering  her  female  at- 
tendants to  attend  on  Ulysses  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  the  hero  declines  their 
assistance,  expressly  on  the  motive  which,  according  to  our  feelings,  should  have 
prevented  it  from  being  offered.  Tet  almost  immediately  after,  in  the  house  of 
Alcinous,  he  gladly  accepts  from  them  the  same  attendance  which  his  son  is  de- 
scribed as  receiving  from  Pericaste.  A  comparison  of  these  data  seems  to  prove 
that  the  common  usage  cannot  have  included  any  thing  grossly  olfensive,  even  to 
our  more  refined  conceptions  of  decency. 

'  Compare,   however,   Od.  xv.   367.   xviii.   279.  with  the    ooottant    epithet 

*  U.  ix.  146.  xiU.  366.  In  the  second  of  these  passages  Schndder  (Lex.  i.  v.) 
thinks  that  the  word  iydeHvovt  which  in  the  former  passage  clearly  refers  to  the 
presents  made  by  the  bridegroom,  relates  to  the  marriage  portion,  and  is  equhralent 
to  Hrpoucos ;  and  so  it  was  understood  by  some  of  the  ancients  (see  Eustath. ).  But 
this  interpretation  seems  very  questionable :  it  would  rather  appear  that  the  aid 
promised  by  Othryoneus  was  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ordinary  presents.  But  the 
former  of  these  passages  alone  would  show  the  necessity  of  qualifying  Ari8totle*ft 
assertion  (De  Rep.  II.  5.)  i<Ti!6ripo<t>ofiovin6  tc  7^  ol  *EAXiyi^c9,  ical  rhs  yvmiiMts 
iavoinno  vap'  dAA^Awv.  on  which  Van  Limburg  Brouwer  {CfivUisation  da  Grecs^ 
i.  p.  160. )  appears  to  lay  too  much  stress. 

*  Od.  viii.  318.  '  Od.  iL  133.,  and  the  commenHlon. 
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in   manly  sports  and  martial  exercises;    and  these     chap. 
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qualities  seem  often  to  have  been  tried  by  a  public  v. 
competition,  or  by  the  undertaking  of  some  difficult  b.c.ii84. 
adventure.^     It  accords  with  this  usage,  that  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  as  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the 
nuptial  ceremony  wore  the  show  of  a  forcible  abduc- 
tion of  the  bride.^ 

Homer  has  drawn  a  pleasing  picture  of  maidenly  Female 
simplicity,  filial  tenderness,  and  hospitable  kindness,  *^***™^*^''- 
in  the  person  of  the  Phaeacian  princess  Nausicaa,  one 
of  his  most  amiable  creations :  yet  he  seems  to  dwell 
with  still  greater  satisfaction  on  the  matronly  dignity 
and  conjugal  devotion,  which  command  our  respect 
and  admiration  in  a  Penelope,  an  Aret^,  and  an  An- 
dromache. If  indeed  we  should  draw  our  notions  as 
to  the  state  of  domestic  society  in  the  heroic  age 
firom  these  characters,  we  might  be  in  danger  of 
estimating  it  too  favourably.  But  the  poet  himself 
furnishes  hints  which  may  serve  to  correct  this  im- 
pression, especially  when  combined  with  certain  my- 
thical traditions,  which,  however  fabulous  in  their 
origin,  show  the  view  which  the  later  Greeks  took  of 
the  manners  of  their  ancestors.  The  stories  of  the 
loves  of  the  gods,  the  adventures  of  a  crowd  of 
heroines,  like  Tyro,  and  JEthra,  Creusa,  and  Coronis, 
seem  clearly  to  intimate,  that  female  purity  was  not 
very  highly  valued.  Nausicaa  calmly  declares,  that 
she  herself  disapproves  of  stolen  interviews  between 
maidens  and  their  lovers,  and  that  she  is  therefore 
the  more  desirous  of  avoiding  the  suspicions  which 
she  would  certainly  incur,  if  she  were  seen  accom- 
panied by  a  stranger  on  her  return  into  the  town.  In 
like  manner  numberless  tales  of  the  heroic  mytho- 

'  ApoUod.  I.  9.  12.  1.     Dio.  CbryB.  i.  p.  325.  Reisk. 

'  This  may  be  inferred,  not  merely  fh>m  the  Spartan  and  Cretan  usages,  but 
from  the  religious  rites  and  legends  founded  on  this  custom,  as  to  which  see  Welcker,. 
t/e6er  eime  KrtHsehe  Kolonie  in  ThebcHj  p.  68.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
ek»e  resemblance  between  the  Spartan  usage  described  by  Plutarch  {Lycurg.  c.  16.) 
vid  that  of  the  modem  Circassians  related  by  Klaproth,  TMeau  du  Cawnue,  p.  80. 
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CHAP,  logy,  such  as  those  of  Helen,  and  Clytajumestra, 
,  ^^  ,  Antsea,  Phsedra,  and  Alcmena,  suggest  the  conclusion, 
B.C.1184.  that  the  faithlessness  of  the  wife  —  which  was  un- 
doubtedly often  provoked,  as  in  the  family  of  Pha3- 
nix  ^,  by  the  inconstancy  of  the  husband  —  was  not 
considered  either  as  an  event  of  rare  occurrence,  or 
an  offence  of  great  enormity.  And  here  again  the 
Homeric  poems  seem  to  confirm  the  inference,  not 
only  by  the  respect  with  which  we  find  Helen  treated 
by  the  family  of  her  paramour,  but  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  is  introduced  in  the  Odyssey,  which  still 
more  plainly  marks  the  wide  difference  between  the 
feelings  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  those  of  modem 
civilised  Europeans,  in  this  respect.  She  there  ap- 
pears restored  to  her  home  and  to  her  rank,  enjoying 
the  unabated  confidence  and  esteem  of  her  injured 
husband,  and  neither  afflicted  by  the  consciousness  of 
her  fault,  nor  blushing  to  allude  to  it. 
Friendship.  One  of  the  noblest  and  most  amiable  sides  of  the 
Greek  character  is  the  readiness  with  which  it  lent 
itself  to  contract  intimate  and  durable  friendships ; 
and  this  is  a  feature  no  less  prominent  in  the  earliest, 
than  in  later  times.  It  was  indeed  connected  with 
the  comparatively  low  estimation  in  which  female 
society  was  held :  but  the  devotedness  and  constancy 
with  which  these  attachments  were  maintained,  was 
not  the  less  admirable  and  engagiug.  The  heroic 
companions  whom  we  find  celebrated,  partly  by 
Homer,  and  partly  in  traditions,  which  if  not  of  equal 
antiquity,  were  grounded  on  the  same  feeUng,  seem 
to  have  but  one  heart  and  soul,  with  scarcely  a  wish 
or  object  apart,  and  only  to  live,  as  they  are  always 
ready  to  die,  for  one  another.  It  is  true  that  the 
relation  between  them  is  not  always  one  of  perfect 
equality :  but  this  is  a  circumstance,  which,  while  it 
often  adds  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  poetical  descrip- 

•  n.  ix.  450.     Compare  Od.  i.  433.     11.  v.  71.    Athen.  xllL  p.  666.  C 
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tion,  detracts  little  from  the  dignity  of  the  idea  which  chap. 
it  presents.  Such  were  the  friendships  of  Hercules  i 
and  lolaus,  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  of  Orestes  and  b.c.  iisi. 
Pylades :  and  though  these  may  owe  the  greater  part 
of  their  fame  to  the  later  epic,  or  even  dramatic, 
poetry,  the  moral  groundwork  undoubtedly  subsisted 
in  the  period  to  which  the  traditions  are  referred. 
The  argument  of  the  Iliad  mainly  turns  on  the  aflPec- 
tion  of  Achilles  for  Patroclus,  whose  love  for  the 
greater  hero  is  only  tempered  by  reverence  for  his 
higher  birth  and  his  unequalled  prowess.  But  the 
mutual  regard  which  imited  Idomeneus  and  Meriones, 
Dioraedes  and  Sthenelus,  though,  as  the  persons 
themselves  are  less  important,  it  is  kept  more  in  the 
back-ground,  is  manifestly  viewed  by  the  poet  in  the 
same  light.  The  idea  of  a  Greek  hero  seems  not  to 
have  been  thought  complete,  without  such  a  brother 
in  arms  by  his  side. 

It  was  a  natural  effect  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Hospitality, 
society  in  this  period,  that  every  stranger  was  looked 
upon  either  as  an  enemy  or  a  guest.  If  he  threw 
himself  on  those  among  whom  he  came,  no  other 
title  was  requisite  to  insure  him  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion. When  a  traveller  appears  at  the  threshold  of  a 
princely  hall,  the  only  anxiety  of  the  master  of  the 
house  is,  lest  he  should  have  been  kept  waiting  at  his 
gate.  No  question  is  asked  as  to  the  occasion  of 
his  coming,  until  he  has  partaken  of  the  best  cheer 
which  the  mansion  can  furnish:  and  then  the  in- 
quiries addressed  to  him  imply  friendly  curiosity,  * 
rather  than  suspicion  or  distrust.  Indeed  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  any  disclosure  of  his  condition 
and  purposes  could  defeat  his  claim  to  friendly  enter- 
tamnaent.  When  Telemachus  arrives  at  Pylus  by  sea, 
aft<jr  he  has  shared  the  banquet  of  the  Pylians,  Nes- 
tor asks  him  whether  he  is  voyaging  with  any  fixed 
ohject,  or  merely  roving  over  the  sea  as  a  pirate,  bent 
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CHAP,     on  indiscriminate  mischief.    When  the  character  of 
vi 

.  a  stranger  was  united  with  that  of  a  suppliant,  it 

B.C.1184.  conmianded  still  greater  respect.  The  stranger  and 
suppliant,  says  Alcinous  to  Ulysses,  stand  in  the  place 
of  a  brother  to  a  man  who  has  the  slightest  share  of 
right  feeling.  It  is  elsewhere  mentioned  as  a  motive 
for  observing  the  laws  of  hospitality,  that  the  gods 
sometimes  visit  the  cities  of  men  in  the  likeness  of 
strangers.^  If  the  suppliant  could  seat  himself  at 
the  hearth,  his  person  was  deemed  peculiarly  sacred, 
and  his  request  could  scarcely  be  rejected  without 
impiety.  Numerous  occasions  of  this  kind  were  sup- 
plied by  the  chances  of  war,  domestic  feuds,  and 
sudden  provocations,  which,  in  the  quick  temper  of 
the  Greeks,  easily  kindled  a  flame  only  to  be  quenched 
by  blood.  And  these  accidents  appear  frequently  to 
have  led  to  a  close  and  permanent  connection  be- 
tween  famiUes  seated  in  distant  lands,  which  might 
be  transmitted  through  many  generations.  In  an 
episode  of  the  Iliad,  the  ties  of  hospitality,  which 
subsist  between  the  houses  of  an  Argive  and  a  Lycian 
chief,  are  represented  as  of  sufficient  force  to  restrain 
them,  though  before  personally  unknown  to  each 
other,  from  a  hostile  conflict.  An  interchange  of 
armour  ratifies  the  agreement,  which  the  two  heroes 
make,  to  shim  each  other's  path  thenceforward  in  the 
battle. 

The  convivial  usages  of  the  Greeks  present  an 
advantageous  contrast  to  the  gross  intemperance 
which  prevails  in  the  banquets  of  the  northern  Euro- 
peans at  a  corresponding  period  of  their  social 
progress.  The  wine  appears  to  have  been  always 
diluted,  and  perhaps  most  commonly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  three  parts  of  water.*     The  guests 

'  Od.  xviL  485. 

*  According  to  the  precept  of  Hesiod,  O.  ei  D.  594.  Tpir  8*  fiSorer  wp9X^»  ^^ 
tt  rhparow  Ufuy  5fyov.  Maro  used  to  mix  his  wine,  which  was  destined  to  inalL^ 
the  Cydfyps  drunk,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twentj.  Od.  iz.  S09.,  where  Ens^ 
tathius  has  a  learned  note  on  tiie  various  proportions  used  by  the  ancients. 
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took  their  places  on  seats  which  were  ranged  along     chap* 
the  walls  of  the  banqueting  room,  and   a   separate  . 

table  was  set  before  each.     An  ablution,  such  as  is  b.c.ii84. 
now  practised  throughout  the  East,  uniformly  pre- 
ceded the  repast.     The  fare,  even  in  the  houses  of 
the  great,  was  of  the  simplest  kind :  in  the  luxurious 
palace  of  Alcinous  the  only  preparations  for  a  feast, 
described  by  the  poet,  consist  of  the  sheep,  the  hogs, 
and  the  oxen,   which  are  slaughtered  for  the  occa- 
sion.^    A  guest  sometimes  sent  a  part  of  his  portion, 
as  a  mark  of  respect,  to  another  table.     After  the 
cravings   of  nature   had  been   satisfied,   the  bowls 
indeed    were    replenished  with   wine,    from  which 
libations  were  to  be  made  in  honour  of  the  gods. 
But  the  glory  of  the  feast  was  not  held  to  depend  on  Amuse* 
a  lengthened   carouse  :    its   appropriate   ornaments 
were  the  song  and  the  dance.^     The  presence  of  the 
bard  was  almost  indispensable  at  every  great  enter- 
tainment :  but   the   time  was   not  wholly  spent   in 
listening  to  his  strains.     Alcinous,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  banquet,  leads  out  his  guests,  after  they  have 
been  satiated  with  the  lyre,   and  the  song  of  De- 
modocus,  in  the  hall,  to  an  open  place,  where  they 
first   amuse   themselves  with  trials   of  strength   in 
gymnastic    exercises.       A  space   is   then   carefully 
levelled  for  a  dance,   which  is  exhibited  by  youths 
practised  in  the  art,    under  the  control  of  judges 
accustomed  to  preside  over  such  public  amusements, 
and  accompanied  by  the  bard  with  a  sportive  lay, 
which   perhaps  interpreted   the   movements   of  the 
dancers  to  the  spectators.     Finally,  at  the  command 
of  Alcinous,  two  other  performers,  of  incomparable 
agility,  execute  an  extraordinary  feat  of  leaping  and 
dancing,  which  terminates  the  entertainment  amid  a 
tumult  of  applause.     Even  the  suitors,  who  are  con- 

*  On  the  &re  of  the  heroes,  see  Athensus,  i.  c.  46. ;  and  compare  Od.  xil  332. 
»ii.ll3.636.  II.  xvi.747. 
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CHAP,     tinually  feasting  at  the  expense  of  Ulysses,  are  never 
^       represented  as  drinking  to  excess^:  and  among  the 

B.C1184.  abusive  epithets  which  Achilles,  in  the  height  of  his 
passion,  applies  to  Agamemnon,  the  foremost  is, 
heavy  with  wine} 

tofcri^  *®  Hospitality  among  the  Greeks  was  not  confined  to 
the  opulent.  It  was  not  exercised  only  by  such  men 
as  the  wealthy  Axylus,  who  had  a  house  by  the  way- 
side, which  he  kept  open  to  all  comers.  Eumaeus, 
though  in  a  humble  and  dependent  station,  speaks  of 
the  relief  which  he  affords  to  the  distressed,  as  the 
object  which  he  holds  of  the  first  importance,  next  to 
the  necessary  provision  for  his  own  wants.^  None 
but  men  callous  to  shame  and  piety,  like  the  most 
boorish  and  ignorant  of  the  Ithacan  suitors,  are 
capable  of  treating  the  poor  and  destitute  with  dis- 
respect, and  there  are  Powers,  both  above  and  in  the 
lower  world,  ever  watching  to  avenge  such  wrongs.* 
No  less  amiable  is  the  indulgence  with  which  slaves, 
though  wholly  in  the  power  of  their  masters,  appear 
to  have  been  treated  in  well-regulated  families.  The 
visible  approbation  with  which  the  poet  mentions  the 
kindness  shown  by  Laertes  and  his  wife  to  their 
domestics  ^,  marks  the  general  tone  of  feeling  that 
prevailed  on  this  subject  among  his  countrymen. 
Even  the  severity  with  which  Ulysses  punishes  the 
wantonness  of  his  slaves,  seems  to  imply  that  their 
condition  left  them  a  title  to  a  certain  degree  of 
respect,  which  they  could  only  forfeit  by  their  own 
misconduct. 

It  is  the  more  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  to 
observe  all  these  indications  of  compassionate  and 
benevolent  affections  in  the  Greek  character,  as  it 
must  be  owned  that,  if  the  friendship  of  the  Greek 

*  Compare  Od.  i.  150.  foil.  xviL  605.     There  seems  to  be  no  ground  whatever 
for  the  coi^ecture  of  Eustathius  on  Od.  xx.  391.     Compare  xxi.  293. 
»  Compare  Od.  xlx.  122.  ix.  374.  x.  566.  »  Od.  xv.  373. 

«  Od.  xvli.  476.  »  Od.  L  432.  xt.  365.  xvliL  323.  xxi.  225. 
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was  warm,  and  his  hospitality  large,  his  anger  was     chap. 
fierce,   and   his   enmity   ruthless.      He   was   indeed  ,    ^^'    ^ 
rather  resentful  than  vindictive ;  though  easily  pro-  b.c.  ii84. 
yoked,  he  might  be  appeased  without  much  difficulty. 
His  law  of  honour  did  not  compel  him  to  treasure  up 
in  his  memory  the  offensive  language  which  might 
be  addressed  to  him  by  a  passionate  adversary,  nor 
to  conceive  that  it  left  a  stain  which  could  only  be 
washed  away  by  blood.     Even   for   real   and  deep 
injuries  he  was  conunonly  willing  to  accept  a  pe- 
cuniary compensation.^     But  so  long  as  it  lasted,  his 
resentment  overpowered  every  other  feeling,  was  re- 
gardless of  the  most  sacred  ties,  and  rushed  at  once 
to  the  most  violent  excess.     At  a  very  early  age 
Patroclus  has  killed  his  young  playmate  in  a  fit  of 
passion,   occasioned  by  a  quarrel   at  their  boyish 
game.^    Phoenix  has  had  great  difficulty  in  refraining 
from  murdering  his  father,  to  revenge  a  curse  which 
he  had   himself  provoked  by  a   deliberate   injury. 
Llysses,  in  one  of  his  fictitious  narratives  of  his  own 
adventures,  relates  that  he  had  lain  in  wait  with  a 
companion  in  the  dark,  and  had  assassinated  a  person 
who  had  shown  a  disposition  to  deprive  him  of  his  . 
share  in  the  booty  brought  from  Troy.^     But  even  usages  «f 
such  examples  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  prepare  us  ^"' 
for  the  extreme  ferocity  of  the  usages  of  war,  which 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  age,  and 
which  perhaps  cannot  be  very  well  reconciled  with 
other  features  of  their  social  state,  unless  it  be  sup- 
posed that  they  had  arisen  in  a  still  ruder  period, 
and  that  custom  had  contributed  to  extinguish  the 
sense  of  humanity,  which   on   other  occasions  was 
quickly  awakened.    In  battle,  quarter  seems  never  to 
have  been  given,  except  with  a  view  to  the  ransom  of 
the  prisoner.     Agamemnon,  in  the  Iliad,  reproaches 
Menelaus  with  unmanly  softness,  when  he  is  on  the 

'  n.  li.  635.  626.  »  n.  xxiU.  88.  ■  Od.  xiii.  ^62. 
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CHAP,  point  of  sparing  a  fallen  enemy,  and  himself  puts  the 
^  ^  suppliant  to  the  sword :  and  the  poet  describes  the 
deed  in  language  which  shows  that  he  approves  of  it. 
The  armour  of  the  slain  constituted  a  valuable  part 
of  the  spoil,  and  was  uniformly  stripped  off  by  the 
conquerors.  But  hostility  did  not  end  here ;  the 
naked  corpse  became  the  object  of  an  obstinate  strug- 
gle ;  if  it  remained  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  it  was 
deprived  of  burial,  and  exposed  to  the  vultures  and 
ravenous  beasts ;  and  was  not  unfrequently  muti- 
lated. It  was  indeed  only  distinguished  persons  who 
were  subject  to  such  treatment :  an  armistice  was 
usually  requested,  and  readily  granted  to  the  defeated 
party,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  obsequies  of 
their  friends.^  But  the  indignities  offered  to  the 
body  of  Hector  by  Achilles  were  not  an  extraordinary 
example  of  hostile  rage :  for  Hector  himself  intended 
to  inflict  similar  outrages  on  the  corpse  of  Patroclus^: 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  signal  mark  of  respect  paid 
by  Achilles  to  Eetion,  whose  city  he  had  sacked  with- 
out any  remarkable  provocation,  that  after  slaying 
him,  he  abstained  from  spoiling  his  remains,  and 
honoured  them  with  fimeral  rites.  On  the  other 
hand  the  sacrifice  which  Achilles  makes  to  the  shade 
of  Patroclus,  of  twelve  Trojan  prisoners,  whom  he  had 
taken  alive  in  the  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  slaughter- 
ing them  at  the  fimeral  pile,  was  certainly  not 
authorised  by  the  established  maxims  of  warfare,  any 
more  than  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons,  to  which  the 
poet  alludes  with  manifest  disapprobation.^ 

The  fate  of  a  captured  city  was  fixed  in  an  equally 
merciless  spirit,  and  by  a  perhaps  still  more  inflexible 
rule.  All  the  males  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  ex- 
terminated: the  women  and  children  were  dragged 
away,  to  be  divided  among  the  victors,  as  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  spoil.^    And  the  evils  of  slavery 

>  a  vil.  409.  »  n.  xviU.  176. ;  compare  li  xtU.  39. 

»  Od.  L  263.  *  II.  ix.  692. 
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Fere  no  doubt  often  aggravated  by  a  partition,  which     jchap. 
tore  a  family  asunder,  and  scattered  its  members  over  ,    ^    . 
distant  quarters  of  a  foreign  land.  Homer  describes  a  b.c.1184. 
scene  which  was  probably  familiar  to  his  contempora- 
ries, when  he  compares  the  flood  of  tears  drawn  from 
Ulysses  by  his  painful  recollections,  with  the  weeping 
of  a  woman,  torn  from  the  body  of  her  husband,  who 
had  just  fallen  in  defence  of  his  city,  and  hurried  along 
by  the  captors,  who  quicken  her  steps  by  striking  her 
on  the  back  and  shoulders  with  their  spears.^   Yet  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  gods  sometimes  afforded  an  asylum 
which  was  respected  on  these  occasions  by  the  con* 
querors.    Thus  Maro,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  was  saved 
with  his  family  from  the  common  destruction,  in  which 
the  Ciconians  of  Ismarus  were  involved  by  Ulysses  ; 
for  he  dwelt  within  the  precincts  sacred  to  the  god : 
yet  he  redeemed  himself  by  a  heavy  ransom.     The 
priest  of  Apollo  who  occasions  the  quarrel  in  the  Iliad, 
was  not  so  fortunate :   he  loses  his  daughter  in  the 
sack  of  Theb^,  and  only  recovers  her  through  the  ex- 
traordinary interference  of  the  god. 


III.  —  It  has   sometimes   been   made   a  question  EaHiert 
whether  polytheism  or  monotheism  is  the  more  ancient  ^™,^ 
form  of  natural  religion.     This  is  one  of  those  in-  nutfttm, 
quiries  grounded  on   the   contemplation   of  human 
nature  in  the  abstract,  which  can  scarcely  ever  lead 
to  any  safe  conclusion.    The  form  which  the  religious 
impressions  of  a  people  assume,  so  far  as  they  are  not 
determined  by  tradition  or  example,  must  depend  on 
the  character  and  condition  of  each  community.  Some 
tribes  of  the  human  race  appear  to  receive  from  the 
sensible  world  only  a  single  dim  undefined  feeling  of 
religious  awe,  which  suggests  to  them  the  existence  of 
a  superior  power.     A  monotonous  sameness  in  the 
aspect  of  nature,  an  uniform  tenor  of  life,  broken  only 
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CHAP,     by  the  exertions   necessary  to   satisfy   the  simplest 
^^       animal  wants,  probably  tend  to  perpetuate  such  a 


B.C.1I84.  state  of  glinunering  consciousness,  which  however  is 
something  very  remote  from  that  view  of  nature  which 
is  the  foundation  of  a  monotheistic  religion.  It  is 
however  equally  conceivable  and  consistent  with  ex- 
perience, that  a  people  of  quick  sense  and  fancy, 
especially  if  placed  in  a  region  marked  by  various  and 
striking  features,  may  associate  its  earliest  religious 
emotions  vnth  the  multiplicity  of  surrounding  objects, 
and  may  no  sooner  awake  to  the  consciousness  of  its 
situation,  than  it  begins  to  people  its  universe  with  a 
corresponding  multitude  of  imaginary  agents. 
Religion  How  far  either  of  these  suppositions  applies  to  the 

PehMiuia.    ^^^^^'^^  inhabitants  of  Greece,  is  a  question  on  which 
little  certain  information  can  reasonably  be  expected 
from  history.     The  most  ancient  direct  testimony,  if 
an  opinion  may  be  so  called,  on  the  subject,  is  that  of 
Herodotus,  or  rather  that  of  the  priests  of  Dodona, 
from  whom  he  heard  that  the  Pelasgians  once  sacri- 
ficed only  to  nameless  deities.     Whatever  may  be  the    i 
authority  of  this  evidence,  its  meaning  is  doubtful ;    | 
but  the  least  probable  of  all  the  inferences  that  have   ] 
been  drawn  fi^om  it  is,  that  the  Pelasgians  worshipped 
a  single  god.     The  words  of  Herodotus  admit  of  a 
very  different  interpretation,  which  is  confirmed  by  all 
the  traces  of  the  primitive  religion  to  be  found  in  the 
later   Greek  mythology.     We    have   no    reason  for 
imagining  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  were 
differently  constituted,  as  to   their  aptitude  for  re- 
ligious impressions,  from  those  who  succeeded  them. 
The  Greek  was  formed  to  sympathise  strongly  with 
the  outward  world:  nothing  was  to  him  absolutely 
passive  and  inert ;  in  all  the  objects  around  him  he 
found  life,  or  readily  imparted  it  to  them  out  of  the 
fulness   of  his   o^vn   imagination.     This  was  not  a 
poetical  view,  the  privilege  of  extraordinary  minds, 
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but  the  popular  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling,  cherished  chap. 
undoubtedly  by  the  bold  forms,  and  abrupt  contrasts,  .  ^^  . 
and  all  the  natural  wonders  of  a  mountainous  and  b.c.  ii84. 
sea-broken  land.  A  people  so  disposed  and  situate  is 
not  inmiediately  impelled  to  seek  a  single  universal 
source  of  being.  The  teeming  earth,  the  quickening 
sun,  the  restless  sea,  the  rushing  stream,  the  irresist- 
ible storm,  every  display  of  superhuman  might  which 
it  beholds,  rouses  a  distinct  sentiment  of  religious 
awe.  Every  where  it  finds  deities,  which  however 
may  not  for  a  long  time  be  distinguished  by  name 
from  the  objects  in  which  their  presence  is  manifested. 
In  the  Iliad,  Agamemnon  is  calling  on  the  gods  to 
witness  a  solemn  contract.  Among  those  of  Olympus 
he  names  none  but  Jupiter;  after  him  he  invokes 
the  all-seeing,  all-hearing,  sun,  the  rivers,  the  earth, 
and,  lastly,  the  gods  who  punish  perjured  men  in  the 
reahns  below.  In  like  manner  we  may  suppose  the 
Pelasgians  to  have  worshipped  the  invisible  powers, 
which,  according  to  the  primitive  belief  of  the  people, 
animated  the  various  forms  of  the  sensible  world. 

That  such  was  in  fact  the  eldest  form  of  religion  origin  of 
which  prevailed  among  the  Pelasgian  tribes,  is  both  Mythdw. 
highly  probable  in  itself,  and  confirmed  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  ancient  Persians.  In  this  sense  therefore 
we  both  can  understand,  and  may  accept,  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
follow  him,  when  he  attempts  to  trace  the  steps,  by 
which  this  simple  creed  was  transformed  into  the 
complicated  system  of  the  Greek  mythology.  He 
seems  to  distinguish  two  great  changes,  which  the 
Greek  religion  underwent;  one  produced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  deities  and  rites,  the  other  by 
the  invention  of  native  poets.  His  researches  had, 
Bs  he  says,  convinced  him  that  all  the  names  of  the 
Greek  gods  had  been  derived  from  the  barbarians  j 
and  the  result  of  the  information  which  he  had 

VOL.  I.  p 
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CHAP,     gathered  in  Egypt  was,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
,   ^^     ,  they  had  all  been  transplanted  from  that  country. 
B.C.  1184.  Some  the  Egyptian  priests  themselves  disclaimed ; 
but  the  rest  had,  as  they  asserted,  been  always  known 
among  them;  and  hence  Herodotus  infers,  that  the 
excepted  names  had  been  invented  by  the  Pelasgians, 
aU  biit  that  of  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  sea,  which 
had  been  brought  over  from  Africa.     It  seems  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that,  by  the  names  of  the  gods, 
both  Herodotus  and  his  instructors  understood  their 
nature  and  attributes,  and  that  they  conceived  the 
Egyptian  appellations  to  have  been  translateid  into 
equivalent  Greek  words.     But    this  testimony,  or 
judgment,  of  Herodotus,  combined  with  the  various 
traditions  of  Oriental  colonies  planted  in  Greece,  at  a 
time  when  its  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  wanted 
the  first  rudiments  of  civilisation,  with  the  priestly 
institutions  of  the  East,  the  presimied  antiquity  of 
the  Greek  mysteries,  and  of  esoteric  doctrines  trans- 
mitted by  them,  and  coincidences  observed  in  several 
features  of  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian  mythology, 
has  formed  the  ground  of  a  hj^thesis,  which  is  stiU  a 
subject  of  earnest  controversy.     It  assumes  that  the 
colonies  which  migrated  into  Greece  in  the  darkness 
of  the  old  Pelasgian  period  were  headed  by  priests, 
who  long  retained  the  supreme  power  in  their  new 
settlements.     They  brought  with  them  the  fisdth  and 
the  wisdom  which  they  had  inherited  in*  their  ancient 
seats,  the  knowledge  of  one  God,  the  hidden  spring  of 
life  and  intelligence,  but  infinitely  diversified  in  his 
attributes,  functions,   and  emanations.     These  they 
proposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  ignorant  multitude, 
not  in  their  naked   simplicity,  which  would  have 
dazzled  and  confounded  those  unenlightened  minds, 
but  through  the  veil  of  expressive  symbols  and  in- 
genious fables  which  were  accepted  by  the  people  as 
literal  truths,  and  were  gradually  wrought  into  a  com* 
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plicated  mythological  system.  The  sublime  dogmas  chap. 
of  the  priestly  religion  were  reserved  for  the  chosen  t  ^^  . 
few,  who  were  capable  of  contemplating  them  in  their  b.c.  1X84. 
pure  and  simple  form,  and  these  alone  understood  the 
epithets  and  images  which,  in  the  poetry  of  the 
temples,  conveyed  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  theology. 
When  these  priestly  governments  were  every  where 
forced  to  give  way  to  the  rule  of  the  heroic  chieftains, 
as  the  priests  themselves  drew  back  into  the  shade,  so 
their  doctrines  were  more  and  more  confined  to  the 
recesses  of  their  sanctuaries,  and  were  revealed  only 
to  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  rites  there  cele- 
brated in  awful  obscurity.  Meanwhile  a  new  race  of 
poets  started  up,  and  gained  the  ear  of  the  people,  — 
bards,  who,  blending  heroic  legends  with  religious 
&bles,  the  original  meaning  of  which  had  been  lost, 
mtroduced  fresh  confasion  into  the  mythical  chaos. 
The  troubles  that  accompanied  the  Dorian  invasion 
contributed  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  popular 
and  the  priestly  religion :  the  latter  however  was  pre- 
served without  any  material  alteration  in  the  mys- 
teries, which  continued  to  be  the  vehicles  of  the 
more  enlightened  faith  down  to  the  latest  days  of 
paganism. 

Before  we  make  any  remark  on  this  hypothesis,  we  influence  of 
must  consider  the  view  which  Herodotus  takes  of  the  onReiigion. 
change  introduced  by  native  poets  into  the  Greek 
mythology:   Whence  each  of  the  gods  sprang^   and 
whether  all  of  them  were  always  existing^  and  what 
were  their  shapes^  on  these  points  the  knowledge  of 
Ae  Greeks  may  be  said  to  be  but  of  yesterday.    And 
he  subjoins,  as  a  reason,  the  comparatively  late  age  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod;  who,  as  he  says,  were  the  au- 
thors of  the  Greek  theogony^  gave  titles  to  the  gods^ 
disHnguished  their  attributes  and  functions^  and  de- 
scribed their  forms.     For  the  poets  who  are  said  to 
hive  been  more  ancient  than  these  two^  were  in  my 
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CHAP,     opinion  more  recent     This  last  remark  seems  only 
.  intended  to  condemn  the  many  spurious  works  which 

B.C1184.  were  current  in  his  time,  under  the  names  of  Linus, 
Orpheus,  MusaBus,  Pamphus,  Olen,  and  other  bards, 
who  were  believed  to  have  sung  before  Homer.  But 
beside  this  critical  judgment,  he  undoubtedly  ex- 
presses his  conviction,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  had 
eflfected  an  important  revolution  in  the  religious  belief 
of  their  coimtrymen.  This  revolution  indeed  is  so 
great,  that  it  could  not  with  any  probability  be 
ascribed  to  the  genius  of  one  or  two  poets,  even  if  the 
Homeric  poems  did  not  clearly  indicate,  that  their 
descriptions  are  founded  on  conceptions  of  the  divine 
nature,  which  had  been  long  familiar  to  the  people  : 
and  it  is  only  when  Homer  and  Hesiod  are  considered 
as  representatives  of  a  whole  line  of  poets,  who  were 
the  organs  and  interpreters  of  the  popular  creed,  and 
thus  gradually  determined  its  permanent  form,  that 
this  opinion  of  Herodotus  can  appear  at  all  reason- 
able.i 
Hegiod*t  Though  Herodotus  couples  Homer  and  Hesiod  to- 

Theogony.  gether,  as  if  they  had  lived  in  the  same  age,  and  had 
co-operated  toward  the  same  end,  not  only  were  they 
probably  separated  by  a  considerable  number  of  gene- 
rations, but  their  works  belong  to  totally  diflferent 
classes.  In  the  Homeric  poems  the  history  of  the 
divine  persons  introduced  is  foreign  to  the  main 
subject,  and  is  only  mentioned  in  casual  allusions: 
whHe  the  professed  design  of  Hesiod's  Theogony  is  to 
relate  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  gods.  It  con- 
tains a  series  of  rude  speculations  on  the  universe,  in 

1  Mueller,  Hittoiy  of  the  Liierature  of  Greectt  viii.  §  3.  seems  to  intenmi  the 
remark  as  if  it  were  almost  exclusively  applicable  to  Hesiod,  whose  Theogooy  he 
considers  as  a  rtligioui  code  —  like  the  Vedas  or  the  Zendavesta  —  whldi  esti- 
blished  a  standard  of  Pagan  orthodoxy,  a  teH  of  general  aeeepUmee;  so  that 
every  worship  not  included  in  that  register  tank  into  the  dbeeuriiy  of  men  heal 
tradition.  But  at  least  the  agreement  produced  by  the  poem  was  always  limited 
by  local  prepossessions,  which  led  not  only  to  the  preference  of  ot^ects  not  nanxd 
in  it,  but  to  the  neglect  of  others  to  which  it  assigns  an  eminent  rank. 
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which  its  several  parts  are  personified,  and  the  order     chap. 
of  their  production  represented  under  the  figure  of  ^^   ^^ 


successive  generations.     The  manner  in  which  the  b,c.ii84. 
poet  treats  his  subject  suggests  a  strong  suspicion, 
that  this  Theogony,  or  cosmogony,  was  not  the  fruit 
of  his  own  invention;   and  that,  although  to  us  it 
breathes  the  first  lispings  of  Greek  philosophy,  they 
are  only  the  faint  echoes  of  an  earlier  and  deeper 
strain.     Indeed  the  Homeric  poems  themselves  con- 
tain allusions,  which  disclose  an  acquaintance  with 
such  theories ;  as  when  Ocean  is  termed  the  origin  of 
the  gods  and  of  all  things^,  though  Zeus  is  commonly 
described  as  the  father  of  gods  and  men.     The  The- 
ogony,  compared  with  the  hints  furnished  by  Hero- 
dotus, and  with  the  tradition  of  a  great  body  of  sacred 
poetry  ascribed  to  the  ancient  bards  already  men- 
tioned, who  preceded  Homer  and  Hesiod  perhaps  by 
many  centuries,  has  given  rise  to  an  opinion,  that  the 
Greek  mythology  was   derived   from   philosophical 
speculations,  which  in  course  of  time  had  been  mis- 
understood, distorted,  and  blended  with  heterogeneous 
fictions.    According  to  this  view,  some  elder  poet  had 
described  the  successive  stages  of  the  world's  history 
by  a  series  of  terms,  which,  though  they  sounded  like 
names  of  persons,  yet  to  an  intelligent  mind  conveyed 
only  those  attributes  of  the  various  objects  enumerated 
on  which,  in  the  poet's  conception,  their  mutual  rela- 
tion depended.     This  series  Hesiod  preserved  in  the 
main,  though  broken  by  occasional  interpolations,  but 
without  comprehending  its  real  import.     Etjmology 
alone,  it  is  supposed,  can  furnish  the  clue  to  this  la- 
byrinth, and  enable  the  inquirer  to  trace  the  Greek 
theology  to  its  fountain  head,  where  it  will  be  found 
to  spring  up  in  the  simple  form  of  physical  speculation. 
But  its  purity  was  soon  troubled,  when  the  vulgar, 
easily  deceived  by  the  slight  figurative  disguise  of  the 

»  a  xiv.  201.240.     Comiwrc  Ileml.  ii.  23. 
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CHAP,     language,  and  incapable  of  perceiving  the  coherence 
i  of  the  whole  system,  began  to  attribute  real  life  and 

B.c.1184.  personality  to  each  of  its  parts:  and  thus  arose  a 
wild,  disjointed  mythology,  which  was  continually 
receiving  additions  from  the  fancy  of  the  popular 
poets,  and  nourished  a  blind  and  gross  superstition, 
which  the  ancient  sage  who  unwittingly  laid  its  foun- 
dation so  little  dreamt  of,  that  if  he  hunself  believed 
in  any  divine  nature,  he  had  carefully  excluded  it 
from  his  system.^ 

We  have  been  induced  to  notice  these  modem  views 
of  the  subject,  because  they  profess  to  rest  in  part  on 
the  authority  of  Herodotus,  and  to  illustrate  his 
meaning.  We  can  only  touch  very  briefly  on  the 
reasons  which  lead  us  to  a  dilBferent  conclusion.  The 
authority  of  Herodotus  is  in  fact  little  more  than  that 
of  his  guides,  the  Egyptian  priests,  whose  judgment 
certainly  cannot  be  thought  decisive  on  the  origin  of 
a  foreign  mythology,  with  which  they  must  have  been 
very  imperfectly  acquainted,  and  which,  even  if  their 
information  had  been  sufficiently  extensive  and  ac- 
curate, their  national  prejudices,  as  well  as  those  of 
their  station,  must  have  prevented  them  from  viewing 
in  its  true  light.  The  correctness  therefore  of  the 
interpretation,  by  which  several  of  the  national  gods 
of  Greece  were  identified  with  objects  of  Egyptian 
worship,  is  still  a  questionable  point,  only  to  be  de- 
termined by  proofs,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
yet  established,  of  such  a  coincidence,  as  could  not 
have  been  produced  either  by  an  original  natural 
community  of  religious  impressions,  or  by  a  later, 
studied  or  accidental,  conformity  in  their  outward 
signs.    Independently  of  such  proofs,  or  of  other  evi- 

'  BrUfe  vtber  Homer  und  Ifetiotbu  of  Hermann  and  Creusnr.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  modem  mythological  systems  and  views  are  accurately  and  Impar- 
tially described  by  Mueller,  in  his  Prolegomena.  To  the  writen  there  enumerated 
may  be  added  Gerhard,  Grundzuege  der  Archmdoffie,  In  the  Erst  put  of  the  Bppff^ 
b<trei»ch  Roenasche  Stwdien, 
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dence,  there  is  very  little  either  in  the  character  or     chap. 
the  fables  of  the  Greek  deities,  that  raises  any  sus-  ,    ^^ 
picion  of  a  foreign  origin,  or  that  may  not  be  referred  b.c.  !i84. 
to  well-known  elements  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
constitution  of  the  Greeks.     On  the  other  hand,  what  Greek 
has  been  said  in  a  preceding  chapter  may  serve  to  ^^^^' 
render  it  credible,  if  not  highly  probable,  that  the  re-  derived 
Ugions  of  the  East  very  early  exerted  some  influence  j^™  ^^ 
on  that  of  Greece,  and  even  that  Egypt  may  have 
contributed  to  this  elBfect,  not  however  directly,  but 
only  through  the  intervention  of  a  different  people. 
But  that  any  colonies  were  led  into  Greece  by  priests, 
who  were  elevated  above  the  vulgar  by  sacred  learn- 
ing, or  religious  philosophy,  is  in  itself  little  more 
than  a  dream,  and  is  particularly  improbable  with 
regard  to  the  supposed  Egyptian  settlers,  both  for 
reasons  already  given,  and  because,  among  the  sages 
who  are  celebrated  as  the  earliest  instructors  of  the 
Greeks,  though  many  are  represented  as  foreigners, 
none  are  connected  with  Egypt.     The  institution  of 
the  mysteries  does  not  require  any  such  supposition  ; 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  esoteric 
doctrines  were  ever  delivered  in  them.^ 

We  therefore  believe  that  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  how  &r 
was  in  the  main  purely  home-sprung.  But  the  sup-  thTpoeu 
position  that  their  mythology  was  derived  from  the 
observations  and  reflections  of  some  superior  minds, 
which  determined  the  creed  of  the  vulgar,  seems  re- 
pugnant to  all  analogy,  as  well  as  to  all  internal  evi- 
dence ;  and  it  is  in  a  totally  different  sense  that  we 
should  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Herodotus, 
that  poets  were  the  authors  of  the  popular  theology. 
We  think  it  probable,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
that  the  deities  of  the  earliest  Pelasgian  period  were 

'  Gr4teorum  mytUria  enuUendit  homtnum  inpeniis  non  inttituta^  nequt  a  taerit 
fMUU  quulquam  diverta  /uis$e,  is  the  thesis  proposed  by  Lobeck  (p.  6. )  in  hli 
pcitWQriL  Agla€phamit»» 
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CHAP,     those  whose  presence  and  power  appeared  to  be  di»- 
^  played  in  the  various  operations  of  nature.     But  as 


B.c.i)84.  the  aspects  of  nature,  and  consequently  the  concep- 
tions formed  of  the  gods,  differed  widely  in  different 
regions,  so  in  each  region  it  might  be  long  before  the 
spheres  of  the  several  deities  were  fixed,  and  their 
characters  and  attributes  determined.  And  it  may 
even  be  imagined  that  such  a  period  answers  best  to 
that  which  Herodotus  describes,  of  the  nameless  gods. 
To  distinguish  the  provinces  and  functions  of  the 
divine  agents,  was  a  task,  which  might  have  afforded 
ample  employment  to  many  generations  of  sacred 
bards,  who  however  must  be  considered  only  as  the 
organs  and  expounders  of  the  popular  views  and  feel- 
ings. But  still  two  important  steps  remained  in  the 
formation  of  the  Greek  mythology.  The  one  was 
that  by  which  the  invisible  powers  were  brought 
down  from  their  spheres,  and  invested  with  a  human 
form  :  the  other  that  by  which  the  local  deities  of  the 
several  tribes  were  reconciled  and  united  in  one 
family.  Each  of  these  steps  must  have  occupied  a 
long  period ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  one  began  after  the  other  had  ended.  The  Pierian 
Thracians  seem  to  have  been  the  people  in  whose 
poetry  Olympus  was  first  celebrated  as  the  common 
seat  of  the  gods,  and  hence  to  them  may  probably  be 
ascribed  the  greatest  share  in  the  process  of  combin- 
ation and  adjustment,  which  led  to  that  unity  which 
the  Homeric  poems  represent  as  complete.  But  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  heroic  age,  and  in  that 
school  of  poetry  which  arose  out  of  the  new  spirit  of 
these  times,  that  the  principle  of  personification  was 
most  active  in  exhibiting  the  godb  in  human  shape, 
and  in  drawing  them  forth  from  the  awfiil  obscurity 
in  which  they  had  been  before  shrouded,  into  fiuniliar 
intercourse  with  mankind.  And  this  may  perhaps 
be  properly  considered  as  the  most  prominent  contrast 
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between  the  Pelasgian  and  the  Hellenic  period,  as  to     chap. 
their  religious  character.  .    ^^    . 

Though  in  general  the  Greek  religion  may  be  cor-  b.c.ii84. 
rectly  described  as  a  worship  of  nature,  and  most  of  t«cw  <>' 
its  deities  corresponded  either  to  certain  parts  of  the  jsm  in  the 
sensible  world,  or  to  certain  classes  of  objects  com-  ^^^' 
prehended  under  abstract  notions,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear,  that  several  tribes  did  not  acknowledge  tutelary 
gods,  who  were  neither  embodied  powers  of  nature, 
nor  personified  abstractions,  but  who  may  rather  be 
said  to  have  grown  out  of  the  character  and  history 
of  the  community  itself,  and  to  have  represented  no- 
thing but  its  general  consciousness  of  dependence  on 
a  superior  Being.  No  instances  perhaps  can  be  pro- 
duced which  are  not  ambiguous  ;  but  the  supposition 
is  both  probable  in  itself,  and  serves  to  explain  some 
seeming  incongruities  in  the  Greek  theology.  Most 
of  those  fables  which  offended  both  the  Christian 
fathers  and  the  Greek  philosophers,  by  the  debasing 
conceptions  they  suggest  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
which  still  render  it  difficult  to  convey  the  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  mythology  without  danger  of  polluting 
the  youthful  imagination  ^,  were  undoubtedly  of  phy- 
sical origin.  But  by  the  side  of  these  we  find  titles 
and  descriptions,  which  express  purer  and  more 
exalted  notions  of  the  gods,  and  of  their  relation  to 
mankind,  and  which  may  have  sprung  fi'om  the  other 
source  just  mentioned.  This  is  especially  remarkable 
in  the  chief  of  the  gods,  whose  Greek  name  Zetis 
may  frequently  have  been  used  without  any  more  de- 
finite meaning  than  was  attached  to  the  Latin  Deus^^ 
though  it  was  originally  assigned  to  him  as  the  lord 


I  It  b  one  among  the  many  merits  of  Mr.  Keigbtley's  Mythology,  that  he  has 
very  akilftilly  steered  clear  of  this  danger. 

'  See  Baumlein  in  Zimmermann't  Zeitichri/t  fur  die  AlterthumitntteMchafi, 
ft  p.  1 199.  Donaldson  Farmnianut,  p.  106.  Mueller's  remark  in  his  Prolegomena^ 
c  12.  §13.:  "why  should  not  very  different  conceptions  be  comprehended  in 
A  name  of  such  general  import  as  Zt iy,  Aevj,  Dcus  ?  "  nquires  to  be  compared  with 
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Character 
of  the 
•upreme 
god. 


CHAP,     of  the  upper  regions,  who  dwelt  on  the  sununits  of 
»  the  highest  mountains,  gathered  the   clouds   about 

B.C.  1184.  him,  shook  the  air  with  his  thunder,  and  wielded  the 
lightning  as  the  instrument  of  his  wrath.^  From  ele- 
ments drawn  from  these  different  sources  his  charac- 
ter, a  strange  compound  of  majesty  and  weakness, 
seems  to  have  been  formed  by  successive  poets,  who, 
if  they  in  some  degree  deserved  the  censure  of  the 
philosophers,  seem  at  least  not  to  have  been  guilty  of 
any  arbitrary  fictions ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  by 
establishing  his  supremacy,  they  introduced  a  prin- 
ciple of  unity  into  the  Greek  poljrtheism,  which  was 
not  perhaps  without  influence  on  the  speculations  of 
the  philosophers  themselves,  though  it  exerted  little 
on  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar.  The  Olympian 
deities  are  assembled  round  Zeus  as  his  family,  in 
which  he  maintains  the  mild  dignity  of  a  patriarchal 
king.  He  assigns  their  several  provinces,  and  con- 
trols their  authority.  Their  combined  efforts  cannot 
give  the  slightest  shock  to  his  power,  nor  retard  the 
execution  of  his  will ;  and  hence  their  wajrwardness, 
even  when  it  incurs  his  rebuke,  cannot  ruffle  the  in- 
ward serenity  of  his  soul.  The  tremendous  nod  with 
which  he  confirms  his  decrees,  can  neither  be  revoked 
nor  frustrated.  As  his  might  is  irresistible,  so  is  his 
wisdom  unsearchable.  He  holds  the  golden  balance, 
in  which  are  poised  the  destinies  of  nations  and  of 
men :  from  the  two  vessels  that  stand  at  his  threshold 
he  draws  the  good  and  evil  gifts,  that  alternately 
sweeten  and  embitter  mortal  existence.  The  eternal 
order  of  things,  the  ground  of  the  immutable  succes- 
sion of  events,  is  his,  and  therefore  he  himself  submits 

the  obeervation  on  the  meaning  of  the  name  in  his  later  work,  HiUorg  cf  the  Lit 
of  Greece,  c.  11.  §  4.  The  Russian  Admiral  SchischkofE;  in  his  VtryUkAatdee 
Wb'rterbuch  in  Zweihundert  Sprachen,  p.  13.,  gives  a  list  of  twenty*ilx  languages, 
and  another  branch  of  fourteen,  in  which  the  word  signi^ng  a  supreme  being  is 
apparently  derived  from  the  same  root, — which  he  thinks  may  be  the  SclATOiik  lieii, 
day. 

'  Hence  Zcuf  Ktnax^iifioit  II*  ix.  457. 
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to  it     Human  laws  derive  their  sanction  from  his     chap. 

VI 

ordinance :  earthly  kings  receive  their  sceptres  from  ^ 
his  hand:  he  is  the  guardian  of  social  rights:  he  Rciisi. 
watches  over  the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  the  observ- 
ance of  oaths :  he  punishes  treachery,  arrogance,  and 
cruelty.  The  stranger  and  the  suppliant  are  under 
his  peculiar  protection:  the  fence  that  incloses  the 
family  dwelling  is  in  his  keeping:  he  avenges  the 
deniad  and  the  abuse  of  hospitality.  Yet  even  this 
greatest  and  most  glorious  of  beings,  as  he  is  called, 
is  subject,  like  the  other  gods,  to  passion  and  frailty. 
For,  though  secure  from  dissolution,  though  surpass- 
ingly beautiful  and  strong,  and  warmed  with  a  purer 
blood  than  fills  the  veins  of  men,  their  heavenly 
flames  are  not  insensible  to  pleasure  and  pain :  they 
need  the  refreshment  of  ambrosial  food,  and  inhale  a 
grateful  savour  from  the  sacrifices  of  their  worship- 
pers. Their  other  affections  correspond  to  the  gross- 
ness  of  these  animal  appetites.  Capricious  love  and 
hatred,  anger  and  jealousy,  often  disturb  the  calm  of 
their  bosoms :  the  peace  of  the  Olympian  state  might 
be  broken  by  factions,  and  even  by  conspiracies  formed 
against  its  chief.  He  himself  cannot  keep  perfectly 
aloof  froia  their  quarrels :  he  occasionally  wavers  in 
his  purpose,  is  overreached  by  artifice,  blinded  by 
desire,  and  hurried  by  resentment  into  unseemly 
violence.  The  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  fate  is 
not  uniformly  represented  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
probably  the  poet  had  not  formed  a  distinct  notion  of 
it.^  Fate  is  generally  described  as  emanating  from 
his  will;  but  sometimes  he  appears  to  be  no  more 
than  the  minister  of  a  stem  necessity,  which  he  wishes 
in  vain  to  elude. 

I  Diasen,  lOem,  Sehrift,  p.  848.,  obeerves,  "  It  Is  clear  that  Zeus  was  yiewed 
VNDetimes  more  as  an  infinite,  sometimes  more  as  a  personal  being  ;  and  bence  it 
Is  that  he  occasionally,  even  in  that  early  period  (tbe  Homeric),  presented  himself 
to  the  feelings  under  the  more  general  and  abstract  notion  of  destiny  and  order  of 
nature ;  ^rhileat  other  times  he  stands  above  it,  and  is  destiny  itself/* 
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CHAP.         The  fatalism  of  the  Greeks  was  very  remote,  both 
^^       in  its  nature  and  consequences,  from  the   dogma, 


^y-*- 


B.C.  1184.   which,  instilled  into  the  minds  of  ferocious  and  sensual 
Fataiteraof  barbarians,  sometimes  rouses  them  to  a  temporary 

the  Qrccka 

phrenzy,  from  which  they  subside  into  an  apathy,  that 
unfits  them  for  useful  exertion  on  ordinary  occasions. 
The  belief  of  the  Greeks  was  the  result  of  their  natural 
reflections  on  the  apparent  order  of  the  world,  the 
weakness  of  man,  and  the  mode  in  which  his  conduct 
and  success  are  swayed  by  unforeseen  and  inexplicable 
causes.    It  served  neither  as  a  substitute  for  courage, 
nor  as  a  pretext  for  indolence.    It  inspired  them  with   ; 
resignation  to  evils,  when  arrived,  but  did  not  stifle   ■ 
their  energies,  so  long  as  any  prospect  remiained  of  j 
escaping  by  prudence  and  activity,  nor  did  it  divert   | 
them  from  imploring  the  aid  of  the  gods.    The  blessed    I 
inhabitants  ofOljinpus  did  not  disdain  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  an  inferior  and   { 
unhappy  race  \  but  yet  of  kindred  origin  ^,  not  always 
unworthy  of  their  alliance,  and  never  below  their 
sympathy.     But  though  the  gods  were  accessible  to 
prayer,  no  invariable  rule  could  be  ascertained  for 
securing  their  favour.     A  hero  of  the  most  exalted 
virtue  was  not  safe  from  the  persecution  of  a  god 
whom  he  had  innocently  provoked.      The  motive 
however  by  which  they  were  believed  to  be  most 
uniformly  if  not  exclusively  impelled,  was  that  of 
which  their  worshippers  were  most  frequently  con- 
scious, —  concern  for  their  own  interest  and  honour. 
Pride  and  insolence,  the  intoxication  of  wealth  and 
power,  in  which  men  forget  their  weakness  and  mor- 
tality, were  generally  odious  to  them:  an  open  af- 
fectation of  independence  and  equality,  a  crime  which 
they  seldom  failed  to  visit  with  signal  punishment. 

^  n.  xviL  446.    Od.  xviiL  130. 

«  He8iod*8  doctrine.  O.  et  D.  108.,  dfAietv  yrydeurt  ^61  ^rirnt  r*  Mftnm, 
agrees  with  Homer's,  whether  he  describes  Zeus  as  warifp  Mpwf  re  ^§m^  rt ,  or  in- 
fers the  origin  of  all  to  Oceanus. 
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But  even  a  long  continuance  of  uninterrupted  pros-     chap. 
perity  roused  their  envy  of  the  man  whom  it  brought  v. 


too  near  to  them,  however  meekly  he  might  bear  his  b.c.ii84. 
fortunes.  The  milder  view  of  affliction,  as  sent  with 
the  benevolent  purpose  of  averting  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  unalloyed  felicity,  seems  to  have  been 
long  foreign  to  the  Greek  mode  of  thinking.  In 
general,  no  quality  was  so  pleasing  to  the  gods  as 
pious  munificence,  and  no  actions  so  meritorious  in 
their  sight  as  the  observances  that  related  singly  to 
their  service.  These  were  so  important,  that  even  an 
involuntary  neglect  of  them  was  sufficient  to  bring 
down  the  heaviest  calamities  on  a  whole  people. 

Such  conceptions  of  the  gods,  and  of  their  dealings  connection 
with  mankind,  had  in  themselves  no  tendency  to  Reii^n 
strengthen  any  moral  sentiments,  or  to  enforce  the  ^^^ 
practice  of  any  social  duties.  Yet  they  might  pro- 
duce such  effects,  when  the  sanctity  of  religion  was 
accidentally  or  artificially  attached  to  the  exercise  of 
healthy  natural  affections,  or  to  useful  institutions. 
They  were  not  unfrequently  so  applied ;  with  great 
immediate  advantage,  but  at  the  fearful  risk  of  involv- 
ing things  really  holy  and  venerable  in  the  contempt 
incurred  by  such  errors,  when  detected,  which,  in  a 
half-enlightened  age,  is  usually  extended  to  the  truths 
of  which  they  have  been  auxiliaries.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mischief  resulting  from  these  mean  and 
narrow  views  of  the  divine  nature,  was  probably  much 
less  than  might  at  first  sight  have  seemed  likely  to 
spring  firom  them.  The  gods,  though  their  frailties 
did  not  abate  the  reverence  which  they  inspired,  were 
never  seriously  proposed  or  considered  as  examples 
for  imitation,  nor  did  their  worshippers  dream  of 
drawing  a  practical  inference  from  the  tales  of  the 
popular  mythology.^     If  the  gods  were  not  raised 

'  Heeren,  I  perceive,  has  a  remark  to  the  same  effect  (  fferke,  xiv.p.  72.)  ;  and 
the  well-known  poasage  of  Terence  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  to  weaken  its  force. 
lUe  mlvhief  was  so  small,  because  the  defect  was  so  enormous. 
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CHAP,     above  human  passions,  they  were  too  great,  and  too 
»  remote  from  earthly  aflFairs,  to  be  tried  by  the  same 

Rc.  ii84w  rules  which  bind  an  inferior  race.  But  the  interests 
of  morality  were  chiefly  connected  with  religion  by 
the  functions  of  the  Powers  whose  peculiar  province 
it  was  to  exact  the  penalty  due  to  divine  justice  for 
atrocious  crimes.  Homer  simply  designates  the  office 
of  the  Furies,  without  either  fixing  their  number,  or 
describing  their  form,  which  the  imagination  of  later 
poets  painted  with  terrific  exactness;  but  the  mys- 
terious obscurity  in  which  he  wraps  their  outlines, 
was  perhaps  no  less  awfiil.  Their  dwelling-place,  in 
the  gloomy  depths  of  the  invisible  world,  was  an  ob- 
ject of  horror  to  the  blessed  gods,  who  abode  in  the 
perpetual  sunshine  of  Olympus.  They  shrouded  them- 
selves in  darkness,  when  they  went  forth  to  execute 
their  work  of  retribution  ^,  and,  unlike  the  celestial 
powers,  they  could  not  be  propitiated :  at  least  in  the 
Homeric  age  no  rites  seem  to  have  been  invented  to 
disarm  their  wrath,  and  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  a  guilty 
conscience.  They  were  especially  vigilant  in  enforc- 
ing the  respect  due  to  age,  to  parental  authority,  and 
kindred  blood  ^ ;  but  perjury,  and  probably  all  other 
offences  proscribed  as  peculiarly  heinous  by  public 
opinion,  were  equally  subject  to  their  inquisition.^ 
The  awe  inspired  by  these  inexorable  ministers  of 
vengeance  was  a  wholesome  check,  if  not  an  adequate 
counterpoise,  to  the  heedless  levity  which  the  easy 
and  capricious  government  of  the  Olympian  gods 
tended  to  encourage. 
Homeric  The  idea  of  retribution  however  was  not  generally 

fiture  fute.  associated  with  that  of  a  future  state.     Homer  views 
death  as  the  separation  of  two  distinct,  though  not 

»  n.  ix.  672.  •  H.  Ix.  464.  xxL  412.  xw.  204. 

■  IL  xix.  260.  Od.  xviL  476.  Geppert  (1.  c.  i.  p.  372.)  collects  —  apparentiy 
by  a  very  arbitrary  process  —  from  a  few  of  the  Homeric  examples,  that  their  pro- 
▼ince  was  originally  confined  to  the  assertion  of  parental  authority  and  the  rights 
of  primogeniture,  and  considers  it  as  evidence  of  interpolation  when  other  functions 
are  attributed  to  them. 
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wholly  dissimilar,  substances, — the  soul  and  the  body.     chap. 
The  latter  has  no  life  without  the  former ;  the  former 


no  strength  without  the  latter.  The  souls  of  the  b.c.ii84. 
heroes  are  sent  down  to  the  realm  of  Hades  (the  In- 
visible), while  they  themselves  remain  a  prey  to  dogs 
and  birds.  And  when  it  is  said  of  Hercules,  that  his 
shade  is  among  the  dead,  while  he  himself  shares  the 
banquets  of  the  immortal  gods,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  his  virtue  has  been  rewarded  with  a  new  un- 
decaying  body,  and  a  divine  soul.  When  a  man  is 
dead,  says  the  shade  of  Anticlea,  the  flesh  and  the 
bones  are  left  to  be  consumed  by  the  flames^  but  the 
said  flies  away  like  a  dream.  Funeral  rites  seem 
not  to  have  been  accounted  a  necessary  condition  of 
its  entrance  into  Hades,  but  it  could  enjoy  no  rest 
there  till  they  had  been  performed.^  Hence  arose  the 
importance  attached  to  them  by  surviving  friends, 
the  obstinate  contests  that  take  place  over  the  slain, 
Priam's  desperate  effort  to  recover  the  corpse  of  Hector. 
Several  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  Greek  poetry 
and  history  depend  entirely  on  this  feeling.  When  conditioii 
the  soul  has  made  its  escape  through  the  lips  or  the  ^tw^dSS. 
wound,  it  is  not  dispersed  in  the  air,  but  preserves  the 
form  of  the  living  person.  But  the  face  of  the  earth, 
lighted  by  the  sun,  is  no  fit  place  for  the  feeble,  joy- 
less phantom.  It  protracts  its  unprofitable  being  in 
the  cheerless  twilight  of  the  nether  world,  a  shadow 
of  its  former  self,  and  pursuing  the  empty  image  of 
its  past  occupations  and  enjoyments.  Orion,  like  the 
spectre  of  the  North  American  hunter,  is  engaged  in 
chasing  the  disembodied  beasts,  which  he  had  killed 
on  the  mountains,  over  the  asphodel  meadow.  Minos 
is  busied  in  holding  mock  trials,  and  dispensing  his 
rigid  justice  to  a  race  that  has  lost  all  power  of  in- 
flicting wrong.  Achilles  retains  his  ancient  pre-emi- 
nence among  his  dead  companions,  but  he  would  • 

*  Od.  xl.65.    11.  xxUL  71. 
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CHAP,     gladly  exchange  the  unsubstantial  honour,  even  if  it 


VL 


were  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  spirits, 
B.C.1184.  for  the  bodily  life  of  the  meanest  hirding.  Nothing 
was  more  remote  from  Homer's  philosophy  than  the 
notion  that  the  soul,  when  lightened  of  its  fleshly  in- 
cumbrances, exerted  its  intellectual  faculties  with  the 
greater  vigour.  On  the  contrary,  he  represents  it  as 
reduced  by  death  to  a  state  of  senseless  imbecility. 
AlaSj  exclaimed  Achilles,  when  the  spirit  of  Patro- 
clus  had  vanished,  even  in  Hades  there  remains  a 
ghosty  and  an  image  of  the  deadj  but  the  mind  is  al- 
together gone.  Tiresias  alone  among  the  shades 
enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  mental  vigour,  by  the 
especial  favour  of  Proserpine.  It  is  only  after  their 
strength  has  been  repaired  by  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered 
victim  that-  they  recover  reason  and  memory  for  a 
time,  can  recognise  their  living  friends,  and  fed  anxiety 
for  those  whom  they  have  left  on  earth.  While  the 
greater  part  of  the  vast  multitude  that  peoples  the 
house  of  Hades  merely  prolongs  a  dreaming,  vacant 
existence,  a  few  great  offenders  are  doomed  to  a  kind 
of  suffering  most  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
the  infernal  realms,  —  to  the  torment  of  unavailing 
tx)il,  and  never-satisfied  longings.  A  more  tremendous 
prison,  removed  as  far  below  Hades  as  earth  is  from 
heaven,  was  reserved  for  the  audacious  enemies  of 
Jupiter :  the  abyss  of  Tartarus,  fast  secured  with  iron 
gates,  and  a  brazen  floor.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few 
favoured  heroes,  instead  of  descending  into  Hades, 
were  transported  to  a  delicious  plain,  an  island  of 
Ocean,  cooled  by  perpetual  breezes  from  the  West, 
and  exempt  from  every  inclement  change  of  the  sea- 
sons. 
Worship  The  favour  of  the  gods  was  believed  to  be  obtained 

flees.      *    by  means  similar  to  those  which  are  most  efficacious 
.  with  powerftd  mortals,  —  homage  and  tribute,  or,  in 
the  language  of  religion,  worship  and  sacrifice.     Ck)n- 
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sidered  from  one  point  of  view,  the  sacrifices  of  the  chap. 
Greeks  appear  in  a  highly  pleasing  light,  as  an  expres-  >  ^^  . 
sion  of  pure,  though  misdirected  piety;  viewed  from  b.c. ii84. 
another  side,  they  present  only  the  blind  impulses  of 
a  rude  superstition.  A  simple  feeling  of  dependence 
on  the  divine  bounty  naturally  vents  itself  in  the  form 
of  an  offering,  which,  however  trifling  in  itself,  may 
be  an  adequate  symbol  of  the  religious  sentiment.  In 
many  of  the  Greek  rites,  as  in  those  of  domestic  worship, 
in  the  libations  that  accompanied  the  social  meal,  in 
the  eiresionS  and  other  harvest  offerings^,  in  the  votive 
locks  which  youths  and  virgins  frequently  dedicated 
to  a  guardian  deity^,  this  merely  symbolical  character 
is  predominant ;  and  these  may  have  been  among  the 
eariiest  forms  of  devotion.  But  the  same  unworthy 
conceptions  of  the  divine  nature  which  led  the  Greeks 
to  treat  the  material  offering  as  the  essential  part  of 
every  sacred  service,  gave  birth  to  more  luxurious  and 
less  innocent  rites.  The  image  of  earthly  kings  ap- 
plied to  the  heavenly  powers,  suggested  the  persuasion, 
that  the  efficacy  of  a  sacrifice  depended  on  its  value, 
and  that  the  feeling  which  prompted  the  offering  was 
not  merely  to  be  expressed,  but  to  be  measured  by  it. 
This  persuasion  was  cherished  by  two  popular  pre- 
judices ;  by  the  notion  that  the  gods  were  capable  of 
envy  and  jealousy,  which  men  might  allay  by  costly 
profusion  in  their  gifts,  and  by  the  view  taken  of 
a  sacrifice,  as  a  banquet  for  the  gods,  the  more  agree- 
able in  proportion  as  it  was  rich  and  splendid.^ 

When  the  sacrifice  was  designed  to  soften  the  anger  Haman 
of  an  offended  deity,  it  would  of  course  be  unusually  '*^^^^ 
sumptuous ;  for  it  was  then  at  once  a  propitiatory  offer- 
ing, and  a  self-imposed  penalty.     This  mode  of  think- 
ing might  easily  lead  to  the  notion,  that  on  some 

'  Compare  Mueller,  Dorians,  U.  8. 1.    Heffter,  Die  Gd'tterd,  auf  /?A.  p.  81. 

*  11.  xxiii.  142.,  and  the  passages  collected  byMeursius,  Grttcia  FeriaUi,  p.  239. 

*0d,viL203. 
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^^^-     extraordinary  occasions  the  divine  wrath  was  to  be 
-  appeased  by  no  oblation  less  precious  than  the  life  of 

B. 0.1184.  man.  And  it  seems  certain,  that  before  the  times 
described  by  Homer  the  Greeks  had  been  brought, 
either  by  their  own  train  of  thinking,  or  by  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  example,  to  this  dreadful  conclusion. 
This  high  antiquity  of  human  sacrifices  among  the 
Greeks  has  been  disputed,  on  the  groimd  that  such 
rites  are  not  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  Homer.  We 
conceive  however  that  Homer's  silence  would  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  shake  the  authority  of  the  numer- 
ous legends  which  speak  of  human  victims,  as  occa- 
sionally, and  even  periodically,  offered  in  certain 
temples^;  more  especially  as  in  the  latter  case  they 
record  the  early  substitution  of  other  victims,  or  of 
milder  rit-es.  Though  the  practice  of  dedicating  living 
persons  to  a  deity,  which  was  unquestionably  very 
ancient,  may  not  have  been  originally  connected  with 
any  effusion  of  blood,  still  it  indicates  the  prevailing 
sentiment;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  manners  of 
the  heroic  age  to  prevent  us  from  believing,  that  the 
same  sentiment  sometimes  manifested  itself  in  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  even  if  the  practice  had  not 
been  transmitted  from  earlier  times.  But  in  fact 
Homer  himself  appears  strongly  to  confirm  the  testi- 
mony borne  by  later  writers  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
usage,  when  he  informs  us  that  Achilles  immolated 
twelve  Trojan  prisoners  at  the  funeral  pile  of  Patro- 
clus,  not  to  indulge  his  own  vengeance,  but  to  soothe 
his  departed  friend.  The  poet  indeed  considers  this 
as  a  terrible  display  of  friendship ;  but  it  seems  clear 
that  he  would  have  found  nothing  inconsistent  with 
piety  or  himianity  in  a  similar  sacrifice  offered  to 
the  gods. 
Templet  Offerings  of  a  different  kind,  designed  for  the  per- 

^imd^      petual  ornament  of  holy  places,  are  important  rather 

>  Porphyr.  do  Abst  il.  54, 55.    Theodoret  Gncc.  Ait  Cur.  tU.  p.  895. 
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in  the  history  of  the  arts,  than  as  alBfording  any  new     chap. 


\L 


or  peculiar  illustration  of  the  religious  principle  which 
suggested  them,  and  we  shall  shortly  have  a  fitter  oc-  b.c.ii84. 
casion  for  speaking  of  them.  The  holy  places  and 
edifices  themselves  belong  to  the  same  head.  Though 
the  gods  abode  in  Olympus,  several  of  them  had  terri- 
tories ^  and  domains  on  the  earth,  where  they  some- 
times loved  to  sojourn.  The  piece  of  land  which  was 
consecrated  to  a  god,  bore  the  same  name  ^  with  that 
which  was  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  kingly 
dignity,  and  was  viewed  in  a  very  similar  light.  It 
seems  to  have  been  always  distinguished  by  an  altar, 
which,  when  raised  in  the  open  air,  was  probably  shel- 
tered by  a  sacred  grove.  The  cultivated  portion  served 
no  doubt  for  the  supply  of  sacrifices  and  the  support 
of  the  priest.  It  was  perhaps  from  some  of  these 
consecrated  tracts  that  the  poet  drew  his  description 
of  the  desert  island,  where  flocks  and  herds  of  the  sun 
were  tended  by  the  njmaphs,  and,  though  they  bare 
no  young,  never  experienced  any  diminution  in  their 
numbers. 

The  nature  of  the  Greek  religion  implied  the  exist-  Prierts. 
ence  of  persons  who  exercised  the  sacred  functions 
which  it  prescribed  —  oi  priests^  if  the  word  be  taken 
in  this  general  sense.  But  unless  it  be  ascertained 
whether  these  persons  formed  a  distinct  class,  what 
notions  were  commonly  entertained  of  their  office,  and 
what  privileges  and  influence  it  conferred,  the  name 
may  serve  only  to  mislead.  None  of  the  acts  which 
composed  the  ordinary  worship  of  the  gods,  neither  the 
sacrifice,  nor  the  accompan3dng  prayer,  were  among 
the  Greeks  appropriated  to  any  certain  order  of  men. 
The  father  of  a  family  in  his  household,  the  prince  in 
behalf  of  his  people,  celebrate  all  these  rites  themselves. 
In  poetical  or  rhetorical  language,  the  heroes  who  were 
thus  occasionally  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  gods, 

I  KA^poi,  Pindar,  01.  vii.  lOI.  >  Tiutpos, 
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CHAP,  might  be  called  royal  priests,  or  priestly  kings,  as 
,^^  ,  Virgil's  Anius  was  at  once  king  of  men,  and  priest  of 
a  c.  1184.  Apollo.^  But  an  expression  which  combines  the  two 
characters,  without  marking  their  mutual  relations, 
explains  and  defines  nothing.  The  proper  use  of  either 
title  depends  on  the  question,  which  was  original  and 
principal,  which  derivative  and  subordinate.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Homeric  heroes  the  sacerdotal 
character  was  merely  incidental  to  their  public  station. 
Nestor  and  Agamemnon  sacrifice,  but  they  are  not 
priests,  like  Chryses,  and  Maro,  and  Dares,  nor  are 
the  ^tolian  elders,  though  each  might  be  frequently 
called  on  to  discharge  sacerdotal  functions,  priests  in 
the  same  sense  with  those  whom  they  send  to  Meleager.- 
Hence  Aristotle  distinguishes  between  the  sacrifices 
which  belonged  to  the  kings,  and  those  which  belonged 
to  the  priests,  in  the  heroic  times.  The  term  priest 
always  related  not  only  to  some  particular  deity,  but 
to  some  particular  seat  of  his  worship  ;  independent  of 
these,  it  had  no  more  meaning  than  the  title  of  king, 
without  a  certain  people  or  country  to  correspond 
with  it.  In  like  manner  it  may  fairly  be  presumed, 
that  whenever  a  temple,  or  a  tract  of  ground,  was 
consecrated  ,to  a  god,  a  priest  was  appointed  to  minis- 
ter to  him  there.  There  may  have  been  a  period  when 
no  priesthood  of  the  latter  kind  existed  in  Greece, 
when  the  domestic  hearth  was  the  only  altar,  and  the 
house  of  the  chief  the  only  temple,  of  the  tribe.  But 
in  the  heroic  age,  though  it  was  still  true  that  every 
king  was  in  some  sense  a  priest,  the  priestly  office  had 
so  long  ceased  to  be  a  mere  appendage  of  royal  or 
patriarchal  power,  that  in  the  Homeric  poems  we  do 
not  find  a  single  instance  where  it  distinctly  appears, 
that  one  who  is  described  as  a  priest,  was  also,  like 
Virgil's  Anius,  a  king.     Yet,  when  a  temple  was  built 

'  iEn.  ill.  80.    Where  Serrius  remarks,  majortm  enim  erat  hoc  eomnutudo,  «l 
rex  eatet  etiam  tacerdos, 
»  II.  Ix.  575. 
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for  the  tutelary  god  of  a  tribe,  the  ruling  family  may  chap. 
often  have  been  invested  with  the  charge  of  it,  which  t 
of  course  then  became  an  hereditary  office,  and  might  b.c.  U84. 
frequently  survive  the  civil  pre-eminence  out  of  which 
it  arose.  Political  changes,  or  some  of  the  numberiess 
accidents  that  are  perpetually  varying  the  course  of 
every  popular  superstition,  frequently  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  a  local  worship,  and  transformed  it  from  an 
obscure  domestic  ritual  into  a  branch  of  the  national 
religion.  In  such  cases  the  hereditary  ministers  of 
the  god  gained  a  proportionate  increase  in  dignity  and 
wealth,  and  their  priestly  character  would  become  their 
most  distinguishing  and  valued  title.  On  the  other 
hand  a  priesthood  which  was  originally  of  a  public 
nature,  and  arose  with  and  out  of  the  temple  where  it 
was  exercised,  was  probably  seldom  appropriated  to  a 
particular  family,  except  where  the  gift  of  divination 
was  believed  to  be  likewise  inherited,  or  in  cases  like 
that  recorded  by  Herodotus,  of  Gelon's  ancestor,  Te- 
lines,  who  had  composed  the  civil  dissensions  of  Gela 
by  the  influence  of  religion,  and  stipulated  that  his 
descendants  should  be  hereditary  ministers  of  the 
deities  in  whose  name  he  had  prevailed.  Homer 
himself  indicates  the  mode  in  which  such  offices  were 
usually  conferred,  when  he  mentions  that  Theano  was 
made  priestess  of  Athene  by  the  Trojans.  In  the  later 
times  of  Greece  the  administration  of  religion  embraced 
an  endless  multiplicity  of  forms :  the  elective  priest- 
hoods were  bestowed,  sometimes  for  life,  sometimes  for 
a  very  short  term :  in  the  latter  case  the  citizen  evi- 
dently acquired  no  new  character  by  the  temporary 
office ;  but  in  the  former  it  might  frequently  become  a 
profession  which  completely  separated  him  from  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

The  most  learned  of  our  historians  has   observed,  Howfkra 
that  the  distinction  between  the  laity  and  the   clergy  SST^ 
was  imknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    The  asser- 
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CHAP,     tion  is  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  meant  to  be 
t  understood ;  but  it  may  be  proper  here  to  notice  the 

B.C.  1184.  limitations  which  it  requires,  and  to  point  out,  that  in 
another  sense  the  distinction  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Greeks.  The  priestly  office  in  itself  involved  no  civil 
exemptions  or  disabilities,  and  was  not  thought  to 
unfit  the  person  who  filled  it  for  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  senator,  a  judge,  or  a  warrior,  either  on 
the  ground  that  these  occupations  were  less  pleasing 
to  the  gods,  or,  that  their  service  claimed  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  whole  of  a  man's  time  and  faculties. 
But  the  care  of  a  temple  often  required  the  continual 
residence  and  presence  of  its  ministers,  and  thus,  in 
effect,  excluded  every  other  employment,  and  kept 
them  in  sacred  seclusion,  apart  from  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  their  feUow-citizens.  The  Greek  priests 
never  formed  one  organised  body,  and  their  insula- 
tion was  not  merely  an  effect  of  the  political  divisions 
of  their  country :  even  within  the  same  state  they 
were  not  incorporated  in  any  kind  of  hierarchy,  and 
they  had  neither  means  nor  motives  for  entering  into 
voluntary  associations.  Considered  therefore  in  the 
aggregate,  they  appear  absolutely  powerless  and  in- 
significant, nor  are  there  any  traces  of  a  party  spirit 
or  fellow-feeling  among  them,  even  on  occasions 
which  might  have  been  expected  most  to  have  called 
it  forth.  The  jealous  hostility  which  beset  the  pro- 
gress of  Athenian  philosophy,  and  sometimes  broke 
out  into  open  persecution  of  its  professors,  appears 
neither  to  have  sprung  from  the  machinations  of  the 
priests,  nor  to  have  been  cherished  or  directed  by 
them,  though  the  opinions  which  excited  the  popular 
indignation  threatened  their  peculiar  and  common 
interests.  But  though,  as  an  order,  the  priesthood 
had  no  bond  of  union,  and  therefore  no  engine  of 
ambition  at  its  command,  the  several  local  corpora- 
tions comprised  in  it,  were  perhaps  on  that  very  ac- 
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count  animated*  with  the  more  lively  consciousness  of  chap. 
their  peculiar  character  and  interest.  The  ministers  ,  ^^'  . 
who  were  permanently  attached  to  a  temple,  felt  their  b.c.  n84. 
honours  to  be  intimately  connected  with  its  renown ; 
and  many  still  more  solid  advantages  often  flowed 
from  the  control  of  a  much  frequented  shrine.  Priest- 
craft had  inducements  as  effectual,  and  as  large  a 
field,  in  Greece  as  elsewhere,  and  it  was  not  less 
fertile  in  profitable  devices,  in  the  invention  of  le- 
gends, the  fabrication  of  relics,  and  other  modes  of 
imposture.  The  qualifications  required  for  the  priest- 
hood were  as  various  as  the  aspects  of  religion  itself. 
Herodotus  was  struck  by  the  contrast  which  he  ob- 
served in  this  respect,  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Egyptian  institutions :  In  Egypt^  he  says,  no  god 
or  goddess  is  served  by  a  priestess.  In  his  own  coun- 
try the  female  ministers  of  religion  were  perhaps  as 
numerous  as  those  of  the  other  sex ;  and  the  usage 
appears  to  have  obtained  from  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity, even  in  the  temples  of  deities  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin.  No  period 
of  life  was  excluded  on  any  general  grounds,  and  the 
choice  of  that  which  was  preferred  in  each  case  was 
determined  by  accident  or  caprice.  It  was  no  part  of 
the  priest's  duties  to  expound  theological  dogmas,  or 
to  deliver  moral  precepts.^  Even  the  memory  was 
but  lightly  tasked  by  the  liturgical  forms,  in  the  re- 
petition of  which  his  ordinary  functions  consisted  ;  so 
that  Isocrates  had  room  to  observe,  that  some  men 
deem  the  kingly  office  within  every  one's  ability,  as 
if  it  were  a  priesthood.^  The  moral  character  of  the 
priest  was  never  viewed  with  regard  to  the  influence  of 
his  example  or  authority  on  the  minds  of  others ;  yet 
the  service  of  the  gods  was  supposed  to  demand  clean 
hands,  and  in  some  degree  a  pure  heart  ^ ;  it  could 

»  Hefller,  p.  67.  ■  Nicoa  p.  1 7. 

'  Hom.aTL266.  iBsclLC.  Tim.  §  188.p.  370.Bek. 
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CHAP,     not  be  duly  performed  by  one  who  was  polluted  by 
t  bloodshed,  or  by  any  atrociouis  crime.    Even  celibacy 

B.  0.1184.  was  frequently  required ;  but  in  many  instances  the 
same  end  was  more  wisely  pursued  by  the  selection 
either  of  the  age  when  the  passions  are  yet  dormant, 
or  that  in  which  they  have  subsided,^ 
Oracles.  The  most  important  branch  of  the  Greek  religion, 

that  which  more  than  any  other  affected  the  politioil 
institutions,  the  history,  and  manners  of  the  nation, 
grew  out  of  the  belief  that  man  is  enabled  by  the 
divine  favour  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  futurity  which 
his  natural  faculties  cannot  reach.  Though  the  gods 
rarely  permitted  their  own  forms  to  be  seen,  or  their 
voices  to  be  heard,  they  had  a  great  variety  of  agents 
and  vehicles  at  their  disposal,  for  conveying  the 
secrets  of  their  prescience.  Sometimes  they  were  be- 
lieved to  impart  the  prophetical  faculty,  as  a  per- 
manent gift,  to  some  favoured  person,  or  family,  in 
which  it  was  permitted  to  descend ;  sometimes  they 
attached  it  to  a  certain  place,  the  seat  of  their  im- 
mediate presence,  which  is  then  termed  an  oracle.  It 
is  probable  that  these  oracular  sanctuaries  belong,  for 
the  most  part,  to  that  eldest  form  of  religion,  whicli 
took  its  impressions  from  the  natural  features  of  the 
country,  and  that  they  were  not  originally  viewed  as 
the  abode  of  any  deity  more  definite  than  the  Powers 
which  breathed  the  spirit  of  divination  from  springs 
and  caves.  But  when  the  supremacy  of  Zeus  over 
the  Olympian  family  was  generally  acknowledged,  and 
the  offices  and  attributes  of  the  other  deities  were 
distinguished,  the  father  of  the  gods,  as  destiny  was 
his  decree,  was  naturally  regarded  as  the  great  source 
of  prophetical  inspiration^,  and  Apollo,  it  is  not 
certain  how,  came  to  be  considered  as  the  general  in- 
terpreter of  his  will,  and  the  dispenser  of  his  pre- 

i  Paus.  ii.  33.  2.  vii.  26.  6.  vii.  19. 1.  viL  25.  13.  viii,  47.  6.  jl  34.  8. 
'  Hence  his  epithet  frwotu^ou  II.  viii.  250. 
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science.^     The  most  ancient  and  celebrated  of  the     chap. 
Greek  oracles  were  attached  to  the  sanctuaries  of  t * , 


these  deities  at  Dodona  and  Delphi.^     The  political  b.c.ii84. 
causes  that  raised  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  to  its 
high  pre-eminence  over  all  similar  institutions,  be- 
longs to  a  later  period;  but  Homer  describes  it  as 
already  renowned  and  wealthy  before  the  Trojan  war. 
He  is  equally,  or  rather  more,  familiar  with  the  per- 
sonal  and  hereditary    faculty   of    divination.     The 
shades  of  the  dead  were  also  believed  to  possess  the 
power  of  revealing  the  future,  and  there  were  a  few 
oracles  where  they  might  be  consulted.^     But  these 
institutions  seem  not  to  have  been  congenial  with  the 
feelings  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  have  been  seldom  re- 
sorted to,  except  by  those  who  had  been  goaded  by 
remorse  into  an  unwonted  superstition. 

Another  mode  of  divination,  which  has  prevailed,  o™ens  and 
and  perhaps  continues  to  exist,  in  almost  all  countries 
in  the  world,  was  known  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece, 
and  survived  every  other  similar  form  of  superstition, 
—  the  interpretation  of  casual  sights  and  sounds, 
which,  as  they  derive  all  their  imaginary  importance 
from  the  difficulty  of  perceiving  their  connection  with 
the  ordinary  state  of  things,  attract  notice  precisely 
in  proportion  as  they  least  deserve  it.  Every  vari- 
ation, however  minute,  from  the  common  and  anti- 
cipated tenor  of  life,  was  regarded  as  an  omen  de- 
noting some  remarkable  turn   of  events,  and  was 

'  According  to  Hermann's  explanation  (Brief,  au  Creuzer,^.  112.),  Apollo  pre- 
dicts that  which  he  causes.  He  is  the  Power  who  sends  or  averts  pestilence  and 
dntruction :  but,  as  nothing  perishes  without  making  room  for  something  else  to 
fill  its  place,  he  is  said  to  foresee  the  consequences  involved  in  his  own  acts  ;  **  yet, 
in  mjithological  language,  not  as  possessing  prescience  in  himself,  but  as  the  minis- 
ter of  Zeus,  the  vital  principle,  which  gives  birth  to  the  future  :  in  other  words, 
from  the  destruction  of  any  thing  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the  ever-stirring  vitality 
of  nature  will  produce  something  else.** 

'  Hermann  (on  Crtuzer,  p.  60.)  observes  that  Homer  mentions  no  oracle  beside 
that  of  Dodona.  But  the  Delphic  oracle  seems  to  be  very  clearly  described  in 
Od.vllL79. 

*flj  ydp  oi  xptitav  iivOi\(raro  ^oXos  *Aw6Wutr  , 

TlvBoi  iv  iiyaOipf  W  (nrtp€fi  Xduvov  oxiSbv  Xfniia6ix*vos, 
'  Mueller,  ProUgg.  p.  363.  (297.  EngL  ) 
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CHAP,  observed  with  the  deeper  interest,  when  it  happened 
.  to  coincide  with  a  momentous  occasion.  Thus,  in  an 
acii84.  assembly  convened  for  a  grave  deliberation,  the  ut- 
terance of  a  word  associated  with  a  pleasing  or  un- 
welcome thought  might  suspend  or  determine  the 
issue  of  a  debate.  The  flight  and  voice  of  a  bird  was 
never  witnessed  with  indifference  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture; still  less,  such  phenomena  as  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  eclipses.  The  various  appearances  of  a 
victim,  in  the  several  stages  of  a  sacrifice,  were  be- 
lieved to  indicate  the  mind  of  the  deity  to  whom  it 
was  offered.  Hence  arose  a  system  of  experimental 
divination,  which  in  later  times  afforded  employment 
for  a  large  class  of  soothsayers.  A  victim  was  sacri- 
ficed on  great  occasions,  as  the  eve  of  an  expedition, 
or  a  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  event 
by  the  inspection  of  its  entrails.  The  diviners  who 
interpreted  these  signs  did  not  usually  pretend  to  any 
permanent  or  temporary  inspiration,  but  professed  to 
found  their  predictions,  or  advice,  on  rules  discovered 
by  experience.  The  flight  of  birds,  the  changes  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  like- 
wise at  times  subject  to  deliberate  inspection.  But 
neither  augury,  nor  the  other  branches  of  the  art, 
were  so  studiously  cultivated,  and  reduced  to  such  a 
semblance  of  scientific  exactness,  by  the  Greeks,  as  by 
the  Tuscans ;  and,  in  the  Homeric  age,  though  acci- 
dental omens  are  carefully  noted,  experimental  divin- 
ation seems  hardly  to  be  known.  We  are  even  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  the  poet  putting  into  Hector's 
mouth  a  sentiment,  which  it  surpassed  the  force  of 
Xenophon's  mind  or  character  to  conceive :  One  oinm 
is  the  best:  to  fight  for  one^s  country.  Dreams  also 
were  held  to  proceed  from  Zeus,  and  the  art  of  in- 
terpreting them  gave  a  name  to  a  distinct  class  of 
diviners.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  oracles  had  yet 
been  founded,  in  which  the  established  method  of  in- 
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tercoursie  with  the  deity  consisted  in  nocturnal  visions,     chap. 
obtained  by  passing  a  night  in  his  temple.  i 

The  worship  of  heroes,  which  in  after  times  forms  Rciisi. 
80  prominent  a  feature  in  the  Greek  religion,  is  not  ^*J^ 
mentioned  by  Homer.  We  are  very  far  from  adopting 
the  opinion  that  this  worship  was  the  foundation  of 
the  Greek  religion :  but  the  views  and  feelings  out  of 
which  it  arose,  seem  to  be  clearly  discernible  in  the 
Homeric  poems.  The  Greek  hero-worship  presented 
two  sides :  it  was  an  expression  of  religious  venera- 
tion for  departed  excellence,  which  had  exalted  the 
deceased  mortal  above  the  level  of  his  kind ;  and  it 
was  a  tribute  of  affection  and  gratitude  to  a  departed 
fiiend,  kinsman,  or  benefactor.  According  to  the 
Homeric  theology,  eminent  virtue  might  raise  a 
mortal  even  to  the  society  of  the  gods,  as  it  had 
changed  the  nature  of  Hercules  ^,  or  it  might  trans- 
port him,  as  Menelaus  and  Rhadamanthys,  to  a  state 
of  blessedness  little  inferior.  In  either  case  the  per- 
son who  approached  so  nearly  to  deity,  was  a  fit 
object  of  similar  worship.  The  piety  of  surviving 
friends  displayed  itself  in  the  most  costly  offerings  at 
the  funeral  pile ;  and  it  was  probably  usual  at  a  very 
early  period  to  repeat  such  honours  at  certain  in- 
tervals over  the  grave  of  the  deceased.  Thus  the 
tomb  gradually  became  an  altar,  and  sometimes  the 
site  of  a  temple.^  But  this  kind  of  worship  was  in-  D«mon«. 
debted  for  its  wider  diffusion  to  an  opinion,  which 
appears  first  expressed  in  the  poetry  of  Hesiod^,  who 
speaks  of  thirty  thousand  guardian  daemons,  spirits 
of  departed  heroes,  which  are  continually  walking 
over  the  earth,  veiled  in  darkness,  watching  the  deeds 
of  men,  and  dispensing  weal  or  woe.  The  general 
notion  of  a  dcemon  comprehended  every  species  of 

1  Of  Leucottaea  also  it  is  said,  Od.  vL  334.,  that  she  was  once  a  mortal,  but 
ifterwards  obtained  divine  honours. 

*  See  an  essay  by  Col.  Mure  in  the  Rhein,  Mus.  vL  2.  p.  268. 

*  O.  el  D.  250. 
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CHAP,     mysterious,  supernatural  agency,  which  the  imagina- 
.  tion  had  not  conceived  under  a  distinct  form,  and 

B.C.1184.  aflPbrded  a  basis  for  the  personifying  of  all  abstract 
properties  and  relations,  by  which  they  acquired  an 
influence  over  the  feelings,  independent  of  poetical 
fancy.^  Whatever,  either  in  nature  or  in  man,  ex- 
cited admiration  or  wonder,  by  its  excellence  or 
singularity,  was  considered  as  partaking  of  this 
character.  Without  entering  into  this  feeling,  we 
shall  be  unable  to  comprehend  the  prodigality  with 
which  heroic  honours  were  conferred  by  the  Greeks, 
as  when  we  find  the  people  of  Segesta  erecting  a 
chapel,  and  instituting  sacrifices,  at  the  grave  of  a 
slain  enemy,  with  no  other  motive  than  his  extra- 
ordinary beauty.^  The  heroes,  with  whom  the  notion 
of  a  dsBmon  was  thus  associated,  approach  very  near 
to  the  fairies  and  goblins  of  other  mythologies.* 
Greek  superstition  represented  them  as  always  active, 
sometimes  beneficent,  but  not  unfrequently  wanton 
and  mischievous.^ 

We  have  dwelt  the  more  largely  on  this  subject 
here,  because  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
Greek  religion  after  the  age  of  Homer,  aflfect  its  ex- 
ternal aspect,  rather  than  its  essential  character.  Its 
relation  indeed  to  the  state,  to  science,  and  to  mo- 
rality, did  not  continue  always  the  same:  as  fresh 
avenues  were  opened  for  commerce  with  foreign 
regions,  some  new  objects  of  worship  were  intro- 
duced :  the  progress  of  wealth  and  art  multiplied  and 
refined  its  rites :  but  the  germ  at  least  of  every  im- 

1  Some  excellent  remarks  on  the  principle  of  personification,  and  on  its  religious, 
historical,  poetical,  and  popular  manifestations,  are  to  be  found  in  I>i8sai*s  KL  Sckr. 
p.  349.  Bode  (  Gach.  d.  H.D.  i.  p.  416.))  would  refer  the  introduction  of  the  doc- 
trine of  daemons  to  the  influence  of  the  priestly  houses,  which  devised  it  to  bring 
the  Phrygian  worship  of  Dionysus  into  harmony  with  that  of  Apollo :  a  theoiy 
which,  at  least  in  this  form,  seems  almost  as  difficult  to  understand  as  to  ft^Mifh. 

•  Her.  V.  47.  »  Aristoph.  Av.  1490.  and  the  Scholiast. 

*  Hesiod,  O.  et  D.  122.  and  the  history  of  the  hero  of  Temesa  in  Pausanlas, 
vi.  6. 
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portant  religious  principle  and  institution  is  visible     chap. 
in  the  Homeric  poems.  ,    ^''    . 


B.C.1I84. 

IV.  It  is  not  our  intention  fully  to  describe  the 
state  of  knowledge  and  of  the  arts  in  the  heroic  ages, 
or  to  combine  all  the  scattered  touches,  by  which 
Homer  has  illustrated  it,  into  a  picture  as  complete 
as  they  might  enable  us  to  form.  We  must  confine 
ourselves  to  selecting  a  few  of  the  most  striking, 
which  may  serve  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  progress 
which  the  Greeks  of  this  period  had  made  in  intel- 
lectual acquirements,  and  in  their  application  to  the 
purposes  of  life. 

A  just,  but  undiscriminating,  veneration  for  Ho-  ^■«- 
mer's   genius,  led  the  Greeks  of  later  times,  when  notions 
science   and  erudition   flourished,  but   the   spirit  of  JJ^JJ^*^*^* 
poetry  was  neariy  extinct,  to  form  very  exaggerated  Greeks  of 
notions  of  his  learning.     They  could  not  bring  them-  learning, 
selves  to  believe,  that  the  divine  bard,  who  for  so 
many  centuries  had  fashioned  the  mind  of  Greece, 
whose  wisdom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  revere 
from  their  infancy,   should  have  been   ignorant  of 
things  which  in  their  own  day  were  familiar  to  the 
vulgar,  and  that  his  conceptions  of  the  objects  which 
lay  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  his  knowledge  should 
have  been  at  once  mean  and  extravagant,  to  a  de- 
gree which  a  more  enlightened  age  finds  it  difficult 
to  comprehend.    Strabo  employs  a  considerable  space 
in  the  introductory  part  of  his  work,  to  refute  Era- 
tosthenes, who  had  presumed  to  maintain,  that  the 
poet's  aim  was  merely  to  afford  entertainment,  that 
his  geographical   information   was   confined  to   the 
countries  inhabited  by  Greeks,  and  that  as  in  the 
description  of  foreign  regions  he  had  freely  indulged 
his  fancy,  his  expositors  only  wasted  their  time  in 
labouring  to  reconcile  his  accounts  with  later  dis- 
coveries.    Strabo  himself  professes  to  observe  a  mean 


more  danger  of  pushing  the  opinion  of  Erato 

too  fer,  than  of  running  into  the  opposite  e: 

Some  modem  writers  seem  to  have   assign 

^  narrow  limits  to  Homer's  knowledge  of  the  ear 

%  they  have  perhaps  sometimes  forgotten,  that  I 

{  ceptions  of  its  unknown  regions,  and  of  the 

^  the  universe,  were  probably  very  vague  and  ind 

\  as  well  as  erroneous,  and  have  attributed  a  pi 

\  and  consistency  to  his  views,  which  he  ma; 

'^  have  aimed  at.     On  the  other  hand  it  may  b 

'[  assumed,  that  his  descriptions  of  these  objects 

'/  mere  poetical  fictions,  and  that,  if  they  do  not 

represent  the  popular  opinion,  they  are  never  -^ 

some  groundwork  of  general  belief.     The  E 

cosmology  is  just  such  a  scheme  as  might  ha^ 

expected  to  be  formed  by  men,  who  gaze  upon 

I  with  imhesitating  confidence   in   the  intimat 

I  their  senses,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  rudes 

\  dients  for  explaining  and  reconciling  them,  a^ 

!  willingly  allow  their  imagination  to  range  beyc 

;  bounds  of  their  experience  in  search  of  the  i 

►  lous. 

r^  Homeric  ^^  ^^  begin    by  endeavouring  to  ascertfl 

Geography,  extcnt  of  the  poct's  geographical  knowledge,  ^ 

j  ourselves  almost  confined  to  Greece  and  the  j 

Beyond  this  circle  all  is  foreign  and  obscure  ;  i 

!  looseness  with  which  he  describes  the  more 

regions,  especially  when  contrasted  with  his  a 

delineation   of  those  which   were   familiar   t 

indicates  that  as  to  the  others  he  was  mostlj 
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depend  on  vague  rumours,  which  he  might  mould  at     ^?.^- 
Ms  pleasure.     In  the  catalogue  indeed  of  the  Trojan  > 
auxiliaries,  which  probably  comprises  all  the  informa-   b.c.ii84. 
tion  which  the  Greeks  had  acquired  concerning  that 
part  of  the  world  at  the  time  it  was  composed,  the 
names  of  several  nations  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor 
are   enumerated.      The  remotest   are   probably  the 
Halizonians  of  Alyb^,  whose  country  may,  as  Strabo 
supposes,  be  that  of  the  Chaldeans  on  the  Euxine. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula  even  the  Lycians 
appear  as  a  very  distant  race,  whose  land  is  therefore 
a  fit  scene  for  fabulous  adventures :  on  its  confines 
are  the  haunts  of  the  monstrous  Chimaera,  and  the 
territory  of    the   Amazons :    farther    eastward  the 
mountains  of  the  fierce  Solymi,  from  which  Poseidon, 
on  his  return  from  the  Ethiopians,  descries  the  bark 
of  Ulysses  sailing  on  the  western  sea.     These  Ethi- 
opians are  placed  by  the  poet  at  the  extremity  of 
the  earth ;  but  as  they  are  visited  by  Menelaus  in  the  wanderingi 
course  of  his  wanderings,  they  must  be  supposed  to  Jf^jf*"*" 
reach  across  to  the  shores  of  the  inner  sea,  and  to 
border  on  the  Phoenicians :  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  poet  assigned  no  great  extent  to  the  intermediate 
tract.     We  find  no  intimation  that  Menelaus  left  his 
ships   on  the  coast  of  Syria,  to   penetrate  inland. 
Nestor  indeed  speaks  of  this  voyage  of  Menelaus  in 
terms  which,  at  first  sight,  might  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  regions  he  visited  were  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of   ordinary  Greek     navigation  :  —  He  has 
just  returned  from  parts  whence  a  man  could  never 
hope  to  return^  when  once  driven  into  a  sea  so  vast 
and  fearful^  that  even  the  birds  come  not  back  mthin 
the  same  year.      This  however  is  an  exaggeration, 
which  indicates  only  the  timidity  of  the  Greek  mari- 
ners, not  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  distance. 
For  elsewhere  we  find  Ulysses  describing  a  voyage 
which  he  performed  in  five  days,   from   Crete  to 
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CHAP.     Egypt:  and  the  Taphians,  though  they  inhabit  the 
.  western  side  of  Greece,  are  represented  as  engaged  in 

RC.1184.  piratical  adventures  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  On 
the  other  hand  one  general  idea,  which  the  poet  ifre- 
quently  expresses  with  regard  to  these  eastern  lands, 
can  scarcely  have  been  derived  from  the  experience 
of  his  countrymen.  He  describes  their  inhabitants  as 
not  only  abounding  in  wealth,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  hospitable  and  munificent.  The  palace  of 
Menelaus  is  filled  with  the  precious  presents  which 
he  has  collected  during  his  stay  in  the  East :  and,  in 
the  story  told  by  Ulysses,  though  his  comrades  ha\-e 
provoked  the  Egyptians  by  plimdering  their  fields, 
and  he  surrenders  himself  a  prisoner,  yet  not  only  is 
his  life  spared  by  the  king,  but  he  is  loaded  with 
treasures  by  the  people.  It  is  perhaps  of  less  moment 
that  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  mentioned  have, 
for  the  most  part,  purely  Greek  names.  But  as  to 
Egypt,  it  seems  clear  that  the  poet's  information  was 
confined  to  what  he  had  heard  of  a  river  -£gyptus, 
and  a  great  city  called  Thebes.  Of  its  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  /he  seems  to  have  no  distinct 
conception.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  marked  by  an 
abundant  growth  of  poisonous  and  medicinal  herbs, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  people  by  their  skill  in  the 
healing  art,  in  which  they  are  said  to  excel  the  rest 
of  mankind.  He  mentions  the  isle  of  Pharos,  but 
places  it  at  a  day's  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  Strabo,  to  save  his  credit,  is  forced  to  suppose 
that  he  meant  to  intimate  the  enlargement  of  the 
Delta,  which  Menelaus  might  have  heard  of,  and 
which  might  have  induced  him  to  substitute  the 
distance  by  which  Pharos  had  once  been  separated 
from  the  coast,  for  that  at  which  he  must  himself 
have  found  it.  What  part  of  Africa  Menelaus  is 
conceived  to  have  visited  does  not  appear.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  a  fortunate  land,  in  which  the  ewes  yean 
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twice  a  year,  and  the  lambs  are  horned  from  their     ^^^• 
birth.     The   position   of  the   part   of  Libya  where  > 
Ulysses  found  the   Lotus-eaters — whose   favourite  b.c.  ii84. 
fipuit  still  grows,  under  the  name  of  the  jujube,  on 
the  same  coast  —  is  more  precisely  fixed  by  its  vi- 
cinity to  the   land  of  the  Cyclopes;  from  which  it 
seems  that  the  poet  imagined  less  than  a  day's  voyage 
to  intervene  between  Sicily  and  the  nearest  point  of 
Africa.     It  seems  to  be  implied  that  a  regular  traffic 
subsisted  between  Libya  and  Phoenicia.^ 

On  the  whole  we  may  observe,  and  it  is  a  remark  of  Homert 
some  importance,  that  whatever  Homer's  knowledge  noi^cm  ^ 
of  these  eastern  and  southern  countries  may  have  been,  andwertwn 
his  description  of  them  is  extremely  well  fitted  to  ex- 
cite curiosity  concerning  them  in  his  countrymen,  and 
to  impel  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  this  direction.  With 
the  opposite  quarters  of  the  world  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  They  are  either  wrapt  in  obscurity,  or  presented 
mder  a  forbidding  aspect,  as  only  to  be  approached 
through  the  midst  of  perils,  which  make  the  courage 
of  the  hardiest  quail.  Strabo  argues  that  Homer  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
because  he  speaks  of  the  Cimmerians  as  a  people  on 
the  margin  of  Ocean,  near  the  entrance  of  the  lower 
world,  who  are  covered  with  perpetual  mist  and  cloud, 
and  never  see  the  light  of  the  sun.  In  like  manner  he 
concludes,  that  the  poet,  who  has  mentioned  the  Euro- 
pean Mysians,  cannot  have  been  a  stranger  to  the 
Danube.  Yet  he  elsewhere  remarks,  that  in  the  time 
of  Homer  the  Euxine  was  regarded  as  another  ocean, 
and  those  who  sailed  into  it  were  thought  to  roam  into 
as  distant  a  region  as  those  who  proceeded  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  In  fact  it  appears  highly  probable, 
from  the  manner  in  which  Homer  describes  the  voyage 
of  the  Argonauts,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  supposed 

i  V.296. 
VOL.  I-  R 
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CHAP.     Jason  to  have  sailed  from  the  land  of  ^Eetes,  round 
1  the  north  of  Greece  and  Italy,  into  the  western  sea. 

B.c.n84.  In  later  times  the  Argonauts  were  made  to  go  up  the 
Danube,  and  then  to  descend  by  another  arm  into  the 
Adriatic.  But  Homer  was  probably  not  so  well  in- 
formed as  to  see  any  need  for  such  a  fiction.  On  the 
western  side  of  Europe,  the  compass  of  his  knowledge 
seems  to  be  bounded  by  a  few  points  not  very  far  dis- 
tant from  the  coast  of  Greece.  A  modem  writer  has 
even  attempted  to  prove  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey 
was  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  group  of  islands 
among  which  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses  lay,  as  to  assign 
a  totally  false  position  to  Ithaca  itself.^  It  seems  how- 
ever possible  to  reconcile  his  descriptions  accurately 
enough  with  its  real  site.^  The  northern  part  of  the 
Adriatic  he  appears,  as  we  have  observed,  to  consider 
as  a  vast  open  sea.  The  opinion  which  has  generally 
prevailed  among  both  the  ancients  and  the  modems, 
that  in  describing  the  marvellous  island  of  the  Phoa- 
cians  he  had  Corcyra  in  view,  seems  to  have  no  better 
foundation  than  the  desire  of  assigning  a  definite  lo- 
cality to  the  poet's  fictions  ^ :  as,  in  the  same  spirit, 
great  pains  have  been  taken  to  investigate  the  abodes 
of  Circe  and  of  Calypso.  The  situation  of  Corcyra 
may  have  been  very  well  known  to  him :  but  it  was 
not  that  which  he  required  for  his  Phaeacians:  and 
hence  no  conclusion  can  be  safely  drawn  either  for  or 
against  his  geographical  learning,  from  the .  fi-eedom 

1  Yoelcker,  Ueber  Homeriiche  Geographies  c  iv.  The  most  vilaable  work  on 
this  suhject  after  Voss.  It  is  also  very  learnedly  treated  by  Ukert,  GtograpkU  der 
Gritchen  ic  Roemer,  vol.  L 

*  This  is  the  ol^ect  of  a  little  work,  Ueher  da*  Homeritche  Ithaka,  by  B.  t.  L. 
Ruehle  von  Lilienstem.  Geppert  (i.  p.  390.)  observes  that  the  particularity  rf 
Homer*s  description  is  at  least  no  proof  that  he  had  any  real  scene  before  his  mind, 
as  he  is  no  less  apparently  exact  in  his  description  of  others  which  were  plainly 
imaginary. 

3  This  has  been  lately  very  satisfactorily  shown  by  Professor  Welcker,  in  a  roait 
ingenious  and  interesting  essay  on  Homer's  Phieadans,  in  the  new  series  of  the 
Rheinitehes  Museum,  1.  2.  But  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  assent  to  bb  poeltlQii» 
which  he  adopts  apparently  only  on  etymological  grounds,  that  the  poet  does  not 
mean  to  represent  Scheria  as  an  island. 
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with  which  he  has  painted  the  wonders  of  their  island,  ^hap. 
Farther  westward,  Sicily  and  the  southern  extremity  i 
of  Italy  are  represented  as  the  limits  of  all  ordinary  b.c.ii84. 
navigation.  Beyond  lies  a  vast  sea,  which  spreads  to 
the  very  confines  of  nature  and  space.  Sicily  itself, 
at  least  its  more  remote  parts,  is  inhabited  by  various 
races  of  gigantic  cannibals:  whether,  at  the  same 
time,  any  of  the  tribes  who  really  preceded  the  Greeks 
in  the  occupation  of  the  island  were  known  to  be  set- 
tled on  the  eastern  side,  is  not  certain,  though  the 
Sicels  and  Sicania  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.^ 
The  marvels  with  which  the  poet  has  embellished  this 
part  of  his  narrative,  were  no  doubt  suggested  by  some 
ieal  features  in  the  nature  of  the  scenes  described,  as 
the  dangers  of  the  straits  and.  the  appearance  of  the 
volcanic  islands  on  the  northern  coast ;  but  the  bold- 
ness of  his  fictions  seems  to  prove  that  he  is  only  giving 
shape  to  an  indistinct  rumour.  Yet  the  copper  mines 
of  Temesa  are  already  so  celebrated  as  to  attract  the 
Taphians,  who  carry  iron  to  barter  for  it.^  But  Italy, 
as  weU  as  Greece,  appears,  according  to  the  poet's 
notions,  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  formidable 
waste  of  waters. 

When  we  proceed  to  inquire  how  the  imagination 
of  the  people  filled  up  the  void  of  its  experience,  and 
determined  the  form  of  the  unknown  world,  we  find 
that  the  rudeness  of  its  conceptions  corresponds  to  the 
scantiness  of  its  information.  The  part  of  the  earth 
exposed  to  the  beams  of  the  sun  was  undoubtedly  con- 
sidered, not  as  a  spherical,  but  as  a  plane  surface,  only 
varied  by  its  heights  and  hoUows ;  and  as  little  can  it 
be  doubted,  that  the  form  of  this  surface  was  deter- 
mmed  by  that  of  the  visible  horizon.     The  whole  orb 

i  Niebuhr's  conjecture  (Phil.  Mum.  I  p.  174.)  that  the  Sicela  in  the  Odyssey, 
n.  383.,  were  the  people  of  the  savage  Echetus,  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the 
■vowed  object  of  sale  :  B$*y  k4  toi  &^ioy  i\<poi, 

<  Od.  I.  1 84.  It  is  not  however  certain  that  this  Temesa  was  in  Italy  ;  the  di- 
nctioo  In  which  the  speaker  is  sailing  Is  at  least  quite  as  favourable  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  took  It  for  a  town  in  Cyprus.     But  see  Eustath. 

B  2 
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is  girt  by  the  ocean,  not  a  larger  sea,  but  a  deep  river, 
which,  circulating  with  constant  but  gentle  flux,  sepa- 
rates the  world  of  light  and  life  from  the  realms  of 
darkness,  dreams,  and  death.  No  feature  in  the  Ho- 
meric chart  is  more  distinctly  prominent  than  this: 
hence  the  divine  artist  terminates  the  shield  of  Achilles 
with  a  circular  stripe,  representing  the  mighty  strength 
of  the  river  ocean^  and  all  the  epithets  which  the  poet 
applies  to  it  are  such  as  belong  exclusively  to  a  river. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  account  for  this  notion,  even 
if  it  should  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  before  the  Greeks 
were  acquainted  with  the  Asiatic  continent :  for  still 
they  saw  nothing  but  land  to  the  north ;  and  even  if 
they  imagined  the  earth  to  be  encompassed  by  waters, 
there  was  nothing  to  suggest  the  thought  of  a  limitary 
river.  It  would  rather  seem  that  they  must  have  been 
led  to  it  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
liquid  element  by  tracing  it  to  a  single  source,  which 
would  naturally  be  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth. 
And  accordingly  Homer  describes  all  the  other  rivers, 
aU  springs  and  weUs,  and  the  salt  main  itself,  as  issumg 
from  the  ocean  stream,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
feed  them  by  subterraneous  channels.  Still  it  is  very 
difficult  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  this  river,  or  to 
say  how  the  poet  supposed  it  to  be  bounded.  Ulysses 
passes  into  it  from  the  western  sea ;  but  whether  the 
point  at  which  he  enters  is  a  mouth  or  opening,  or  the 
two  waters  are  only  separated  by  an  invisible  line,  ad- 
mits of  much  doubt.  On  the  further  side  however  is 
land :  but  a  land  of  darkness,  which  the  sun  cannot 
pierce,  a  land  of  Cimmerians,  the  realm  of  Hades, 
inhabited  by  the  shades  of  the  departed,  and  by  the 
family  of  dreams.  As  to  the  other  dimensions  of  the 
earth,  the  poet  affords  us  no  information,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide,  whether  a  cylinder  or  a  cone 
approaches  nearest  to  the  figure  which  he  may  have 
assigned  to  it :  and  as  little  does  he  intimate  in  what 
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manner  he  conceives  it  to  be  supported.     But  within     chap. 
it  was  hollowed  another  vast  receptacle  for  departed  . 

spirits,  perhaps  the  proper  abode  of  Hades.  Beneath  b.c.  ii84. 
this,  and  as  far  below  the  earth  as  heaven  was  above 
it,  lay  the  still  more  murky  pit  of  Tartarus,  secured 
by  its  iron  gates  and  brazen  floor,  the  dungeon  reserved 
by  Zeus  for  his  implacable  enemies. 
.  The  waters  of  Ocean,  as  they  nourish  the  earth, 
also  renovate  and  purify  the  lustre  of  the  heavenly 
fires,  among  which  one  only  never  repairs  its  waste  in 
the  refreshing  bath.  The  sun  rises  —  it  would  seem,  coune  of 
out  of  a  spacious  reach,  which  the  river  makes  in  the  *^*  ***^ 
east — to  perform  his  journey  over  the  vault  of  heaven. 
The  luminary  itself  is  perpetually  confounded  with 
the  power  which  animates  it,  or  controls  its  career. 
But  the  god  does  not  appear  under  the  form  of  a  cha- 
rioteer, who,  as  he  climbs  the  heights  of  ether,  darts 
his  beams  on  the  earth :  nor  is  it  certain  how  the  poet 
conceived  the  close  of  his  daily  task  to  be  connected 
with  its  renewal.  There  is  no  intimation  that  he  was 
supposed  to  descend  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  nor 
indeed  would  such  a  revolution  be  consistent  Avith  the 
other  parts  of  the  mundane  system.  If  the  necessity 
of  some  additional  supposition,  to  explain  the  vicissi- 
tude of  day  and  night,  had  been  observed,  it  was  pro- 
bably met  by  a  fiction  similar  to  that  which  became 
current  in  later  times.  The  poet  Mimnermus,  who 
flourished  between  the  seventh  and  sixth  century  B.  C, 
may  only  have  expressed  an  idea  which  had  been  long 
familiar  to  the  Greeks,  when  he  sang  of  the  golden 
bowl  which  Hephaestus  had  wrought,  and  furnished 
with  wings,  as  a  floating  couch  for  the  god  of  day,  who, 
after  finishing  his  task,  reposes  in  the  enchanted  vessel, 
and  is  rapidly  transported  over  the  surface  of  the 
water  from  the  abode  of  the  Hesperides  to  the  land  of 
the  Ethiopians,  where  he  finds  another  chariot  and 
fresh  steeds  waiting  to  receive  him. 
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CHAP.         It  does  not  appear  that  the  poet  was  aware  of  any 
.  distinction  worth  his  notice,  between  the  northern  and 
R  c.  1 184.  the  southern  half  of  the  terrestrial  plane ;  but  the  re- 
gions subject  to  the  immediate  influence  of  the  rising 
and  setting  sun  are  scenes  of  wonder,  and  peopled  by 
a  peculiar  race.     The  adjacent  shores  or -islands  are 
blessed  mth  a  double  portion  of  light  and  heat,  and 
teem  ^vith  inexhaustible  fertility.     The  Elysian  plain, 
though  not   far  remote  from  the  land  of  darkness 
and   dreams,  enjoys    an    uninterrupted    serenity  of 
The  Ethio-  atmosphcrc.     The  people  that  inhabits  these  favoured 
p»aM.         regions  of  the  extreme  east   and  west,  attests  the 
neighbourhood   of  the   sun  by  their   swarthy   com- 
plexion, which  is  expressed  by  their  name  of  Ethi- 
opians:  the  gods  themselves  sometimes  leave  their 
celestial  home  to  share  the  plenty  of  their  banquets, 
and  to  honour  their  piety  and  innocence.     It  has 
been  supposed  that  a  rumour  of  a  dark-coloured  race, 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  may  have  sug- 
gested the  thought  of  the  fabulous  Ethiopians :  but 
their  colour  was  determined  by  their  position,  and  the 
seats  of  perfect  innocence  and  justice  could  only  be 
fixed  at  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth.     These  Ethi- 
opians became  the  model  of  a  similar,  perfect,  happy, 
and  long-lived  race,  which  inhabited  a  paradise  in  the 
extreme  north,  sheltered  from  the  blasts  of  Boreas  by 
a  barrier  of  mountains ;  and  when  the  Greeks  became 
acquainted  mth  the   African  tribes,   Ethiopia  was 
shifted  to  the  shores  of  the  southern  sea,  where,  in  the 
reign  of  Cambyses,  a  people  was  believed  to  exist  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  stature,  and  longevity,  in  whose 
country  gold  was  more  plentiful   than   copper,  the 
table  of  the  sun  yielded  every  day  spontaneously  a 
banquet  of  various  meats,  and  a  soft  and  fragrant 
spring  supplied  an  elixir  of  life.^ 

Some  of  the  epithets  which  Homer  applies  to  the 

>  Herod.  Hi.  18.  23.  and  Baehr's  notes. 
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heaven,  seem  to  imply  that  he  considered  it  as  a  solid  ^"^^• 
vault  of  metal.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  construe  ^ 
these  epithets  so  literally,  nor  to  draw  any  such  infer-  b.c.ii84. 
ence  from  his  description  of  Atlas,  who  holds  the  lofty 
pillars  which  keep  earth  and  heaven  asunder.  Yet  it 
would  seem,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  height  of 
heaven  is  compared  mth  the  depth  of  Tartarus,  that 
the  region  of  light  was  thought  to  have  certain 
bounds.  The  summit  of  the  Thessalian  Olympus  was  oiympus. 
regarded  as  the  highest  point  on  the  earth,  and  it  is 
not  always  carefully  distinguished  from  the  aerial 
regions  above.  The  idea  of  a  seat  of  the  gods  — 
perhaps  derived  from  a  more  ancient  tradition,  in 
which  it  was  not  attached  to  any  geographical  site — 
seems  to  be  indistinctly  blended  in  the  poet's  mind 
with  that  of  the  real  mountain.  Hence  HephaBstus, 
when  hurled  from  the  threshold  of  the  palace  of 
Zeus,  falls  from  mom  to  noon^  from  7ioon  to  dewy  eve^ 
before  he  drops  on  Lemnos  ^ ;  and  Zeus  speaks  of 
suspending  the  earth  by  a  chain  from  the  top  of 
Olympus.^ 

A  wider  compass  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  Navigation, 
more  enlarged  views  of  nature,  would  scarcely  have 
been  consistent  with  the  state  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce which  the  Homeric  poems  represent.  The  poet 
expresses  the  common  feelings  of  an  age  when  the 
voyages  of  the  Greeks  were  mostly  confined  to  the 
jEgean,  in  the  language  used  by  Nestor  with  regard 
to  the  wanderings  of  Menelaus.  So  when  Troy  is 
said  to  be  at  a  vast  distance  from  the  Achaean  land, 
this  is  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  the  judgment 
of  an  Ithacan  shepherd.  We  find  the  Greeks  after 
the  fall  of  Troy  earnestly  deliberating  at  Lesbos  on 
the  lony  voyage  which  lay  before  them,  and  uncertain 
whether  they  shall  cross  the  open  sea  from  the  north 

»  II.  1.  692.  «  II.  vili.  25. 
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CHAP,     of  Chios  to  Euboea,  or  steer  along  the  coast  by  Cape 
.  Mimas.     The  former  course  is  adopted,  and  on  their 

a  c.  1184.  arrival  at  Geraestus  they  offer  many  victims  to 
Poseidon,  in  gratitude  for  having  been  brought  in 
safety  over  so  great  a  sea.  It  accords  with  this  view 
of  the  distance,  that  the  failure  of  the  first  expedition 
against  Troy  was  attributed  to  a  mistake  of  the  pilots, 
who  guided  the  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Mysia,  instead  of 
the  kingdom  of  Priam.  The  vessels  of  the  heroes,  and 
probably  of  the  poet's  contemporaries,  were  slender 
half-decked  boats :  according  to  the  calculation  of 
Thucydides,  who  seems  to  suspect  exaggeration,  the 
largest  contained  120  men,  the  greatest  number  of 
rowers  mentioned  in  the  catalogue :  but  we  find  twenty 
rowers  the  complement  of  a  ship  destined  for  a  very 
solemn  occasion^:  and  from  another  passage  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  the  largest  of  those  which  the  poet 
describes,  contained  no  more  than  fifty.^  The  mast 
was  movable,  and  was  only  hoisted  to  take  advantage 
of  a  fair  wind,  and  at  the  end  of  a  day's  voyage  was 
again  deposited  in  its  appropriate  receptacle.  In  the 
day-time,  the  Greek  mariner  commonly  followed  the 
windings  of  the  coasts,  or  shot  across  from  headland 
to  headland,  or  from  isle  to  isle :  at  night  his  vessel 
was  usually  put  into  port,  or  hauled  up  on  the  beach ; 
for  though  on  clear  nights  he  might  prosecute  his  voy- 
age as  well  as  by  day,  yet  should  the  sky  be  overcast 
his  course  was  inevitably  lost.  Engagements  at  sea 
are  never  mentioned  by  Homer,  though  he  so  fre- 
quently alludes  to  piratical  excursions.  They  were 
probably  of  rare  occurrence :  but  as  they  must  some- 
times have  been  inevitable,  the  galleys  were  provided 
with  long  poles  for  such  occasions.  The  approach  of 
winter  put  a  stop  to  all  ordinary  navigation.     Hesiod 


»  II.  i.  309.    The  hecatomb  is  not  to  be  understood  literally. 
«  B.  Thicrscli,  i».  278.     Od.  x.  208. 
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fixes  the  time  for  laying  up  the  merchant  ship,  cover-     ^^^^• 
ing  it  with  stones,  taking  out  the  rigging,  and  hang-  > 

ing  the  rudder  up  by  the  fire.    According  to  him,  the   b.c.  ii84. 
fair  season  lasts  only  fifty  days  :  some  indeed  venture 
earlier  to  sea,  but  a  prudent  man  will  not  then  trust 
his  substance  to  the  waves.^ 

The  practical  astronomy  of  the  early  Greeks  con-  Aitronomy. 
sisted  of  a  few  observations  on  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  appearances  of  which  were  most  conspicuously  con- 
nected with  the  conmion   occupations   of  life.     The 
succession  of  light  and  darkness,  the  recurring  phases 
of  the  moon,  and  the  vicissitude  of  the  seasons,  pre- 
sented three  regular  periods  of  time,  which,  though 
all   equally  forced   on   the   attention,   were   not  all 
marked  with  equal  distinctness  by  sensible  limits. 
From  the  first,  and  down  to  the  age  of  Solon,  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  measured  their  months  in  the 
natural  way,  by  the  interval  between  one  appearance 
of  the  new  moon  and  the  next.     Hence  their  months 
were  of  unequal  duration;  yet  they  might  be  de- 
scribed in  round  numbers  as  consisting  of  thirty  days  ; 
and  Hesiod  speaks  of  a  thirtieth  day,  as  if  it  belonged 
to  every  month :  a  mode  of  speaking  which,  though 
it  has  occasioned  dispute  among  modem  writers,  was 
not  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  his  contemporaries, 
even  if  he  has  not  himself  furnished  a  hint  for  cor- 
recting  it.^     The  computation   of  the  days  of  the 
month  seems  to  have  been  important  only  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,   partly   through  the  popular 
superstition,  which  stamped  each  day  of  the  month 
with  its  peculiar  character  of  good  or  evil  omen,  and 
partly  through  the  sacred  traditions  which  fixed  the 
festivals  of  certain  deities  on  certain  days.   Hesiod  de- 

I  Tbc  infrcquency  of  maritime  intercourse  seems  to  l>e  indicated  by  the  punish- 
ment of  deportation  to  an  island,  which  is  mentioned  (II.  xxi.  454.  Od.  iii.  270.)  • 
» something  common. 

*  By  the  line  766,  tir'itf.  k.t.X.  according  to  Ideler's  interpretation  (Ifandbuch 
^  ChroHoloffiet  I  p.  263. ),  which  is  not  overthrown  by  GoettlinR's  objections. 
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CHAP,     votes  a  part  of  his  poem  on  husbandry  to  the  days  of 
»  the  month,  which  he  enumerates,  and  describes  ac- 

B.  a  1184.  cording  to  their  various  imaginary  properties,  and  he 
enjoins  every  master  of  a  house  to  take  careful  note 
of  them  for  the  instruction  of  his  domestics.  It  was 
soon  observed  that  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  were 
far  from  affording  an  exact  measure  of  the  apparent 
annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  and  that  if  this  were 
taken  to  be  equal  to  twelve  of  the  former,  the  seasons 
would  pass  in  succession  through  all  the  months  of 
the  year.  This  in  itself  would  have  been  no  evil,  and 
would  have  occasioned  no  disturbance  in  the  business 
of  life.  Seen  under  the  Greek  sky,  the  stars  were 
scarcely  less  conspicuous  objects  than  the  moon  itself: 
some  of  the  most  striking  groups  were  early  observed 
and  named,  and  served,  by  their  risings  and  settings, 
to  regulate  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  and  the 
adventures  of  the  seaman.  But  though  for  such  pur- 
poses it  was  not  necessary  to  adjust  the  order  of  the 
lunar  months  to  that  of  the  seasons,  the  interests  of 
religion  seem  to  have  required  that  this  should  be 
done.  The  spirit  of  a  ceremonial  worship  prescribes 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  established  rites,  in  all  their 
forms  and  circumstances ;  and  accordingly  it  was  not 
held  sufficient  for  the  due  celebration  of  a  sacred 
festival  among  the  Greeks,  that  it  took  place  on  a 
stated  day  of  the  month,  if  it  did  not  also  conform  to 
the  ancient  rule  in  the  season  of  the  year.  This  is 
the  remark  indeed  of  a  late  Greek  writer,  but  it  is  so 
consistent  with  the  whole  character  of  the  earliest 
religion  of  his  countrymen,  that  it  may  safely  be 
adopted,  and  applied  to  the  remotest  times.^  Hence 
it  is  highly  probable  that,  even  before  the  time  of 
Homer,  the  Greeks  had  begun  to  compensate  for  the 
defect  of  the  lunar  year,  by  the  occasional  addition  of 

1  Geminus,  Isag.  6.,  quoted  by  Idclcr,  i.  p  t256. 
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an  intercalary  month.     In  the  division  of  the  seasons     chap. 
Homer  seems  to  make  no  distinction  between  sunmier  ^^'    . 


and  autumn:  and  the  goddesses  who  preside  over  b.c.ii84. 
them  —  the  Hours  —  were  originally  three  in  number. 
Their  name  was  not  yet  given  to  portions  of  the  day ; 
these  the  poet  usually  describes  by  the  civil  occupa- 
tions belonging  to  them ;  as,  the  time  when  the  wood- 
cutter rests  from  his  toil,  and  takes  his  repast  ^ ;  the  un- 
yoking of  the  oxen^,  or  the  time  when  the  judge  quits 
the  seat  of  justice.^  The  filling  of  the  market-place,  so 
long  retained  for  the  like  purpose  among  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  was  probably  derived  from  the  same  antiquity. 
In  the  night  the  stars,  as  they  supplied  the  place  of  a 
calendar  to  the  husbandman,  served  as  a  clock  for 
those  whose  habits  made  them  conversant  with  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens. 

Conmierce  appears  in  Homer's  descriptions  to  be  commerce. 
&miliar  enough  to  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  age,  but 
not  to  be  held  in  great  esteem.  We  find  Ulysses 
taunted  by  one  of  the  Phaeacians,  though  themselves 
a  maritime  people,  as  a  person  whose  appearance  be- 
tokened that  he  was  more  used  to  conunand  sailors  in 
a  merchant  vessel,  to  take  charge  of  a  cargo,  and  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  outlays  and  the  profits  of  a  voyage, 
than  to  engage  in  athletic  sports.  And  in  such  a 
capacity  Ulysses,  relating  his  fictitious  adventures, 
describes  himself  as  having  been  once  employed  by  a 
Phoenician ;  but  in  the  same  narrative  he  mentions 
with  pride,  that,  though  left  an  orphan  with  a  very 
slender  provision,  he  could  never  bear  to  apply  him- 
self to  any  peaceful  occupation  for  acquiring  wealth 
at  home :  ships  were  his  delight,  and  he  had  made 
many  expeditions  from  Crete  to  foreign  parts,  but 
always  with  armed  comrades,  to  enrich  himself  with 
the  plunder  of  the  coasts  which  he  visited.     Yet  in 

•  II.  xL  86.  •  B  v\vr6yi€,  11.  xvi.  779.   Oil.  ix.  58. 

*  Od.  xii.  439. 
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CHAP,     the  Odyssey  we  find  the  goddess,  who  assumes  the 
^  person  of  a  Taphian  chief,  professing  that  she  is  on 


B.C.1184.  her  way  to  Temesa,  with  a  cargo  of  iron  to  be  ex- 
changed for  copper :  and  in  the  Iliad,  Jason's  son,  the 
.prince  of  Lemnos,  appears  to  carry  on  an  active  traf- 
fic Avith  the  Greeks  before  Troy.  He  sends  a  number 
of  ships  freighted  with  wine,  for  which  the  purchasers 
pay,  some  in  copper,  some  in  iron,  some  in  hides, 
some  in  cattle,  some  in  slaves.  Of  the  use  of  money 
the  poet  gives  no  hint,  either  in  this  description  or 
elsewhere.  He  speaks  of  the  precious  metals  only  as 
commodities,  the  value  of  which  was  in  all  cases  de- 
termined by  weight.  The  Odyssey  represents  Phoe- 
nician traders  as  regularly  frequenting  the  Greek 
ports  ^-  but  as  Phoenician  slaves  are  sometimes  brought 
to  Greece,  so  the  Phoenicians  do  not  scruple,  even 
where  they  are  received  as  friendly  merchants,  to 
carry  away  Greek  children  into  slavery.^ 

The  general  impression  which  the  Homeric  pictures 
of  society  leave  on  the  reader  is,  that  many  of  the 
usefiil  arts — that  is,  those  subservient  to  the  animal 
wants  or  enjoyments  of  life — had  already  reached 
such  a  stage  of  refinement,  as  enabled  the  affluent  to 
live,  not  merely  in  rude  plenty,  but  in  a  considerable 
degree  of  luxury  and  splendour.  The  dwellings,  fur- 
niture, clothing,  armour,  and  other  such  property  of 
the  chiefs,  are  commonly  described  as  magnificent, 
costly,  and  elegant,  both  as  to  the  materials  and  work- 
manship. We  are  struck  not  only  by  the  apparent 
profusion  of  the  precious  metals,  and  other  rare  and 
dazzling  objects,  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  but  by 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  which  seem  to  be  exerted  in 
working  them  up  into  convenient  and  graceful  forms. 
Great  caution  however  is  evidently  necessary  in 
drawing  inferences  from  these  descriptions,  as  to  the 


Degree  to 
which  the 
useftil  arts 
appear  to 
have  been 
cultivated. 


»  Od.xiil.  272. 


«  Od.  XV.  462. 
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state  of  the  arts  in  the  heroic  ages.  The  poet  has  chap. 
treasures  at  his  disposal,  which,  as  they  cost  him  ,  ^^'  . 
nothing,  he  may  scatter  with  an  unsparing  hand.  It  b.c.ii84. 
depends  entirely  upon  himself  with  what  degree  of 
magnificence  he  shall  adorn  the  various  scenes  which 
he  depicts.  Nor  has  he  need  of  any  real  models,  to 
enable  him  to  give  a  minute  description  of  the  most 
elaborate  works.  A  very  rude  performance  may 
sometimes  be  sufficient  to  suggest  to  him  new  com- 
binations, more  ingenious  and  artificial  than  any 
which  his  own  experience  had  ever  brought  imder 
his  eye.  These  remarks  are  all  applicable  to  Homer. 
The  shield  made  by  Hephaestus  for  Achilles  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  the  progress  of  art, 
since  it  is  not  only  the  work  of  a  god,  but  is  fabri- 
cated on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  men:  and  the  figures  in  silver  and  gold 
which  adorn  the  fairy  palace  of  Alcinous,  and  which 
in  part  at  least  are  ascribed  to  the  same  divine  artist, 
are  undoubtedly  such  as  the  poet  had  never  beheld 
in  any  human  habitation.  But,  beside  this  doubt,  as 
to  the  degree  in  which  his  imagination  may  have 
overstepped  reality  in  his  descriptions  of  such  objects, 
another  is  suggested  by  several  passages,  which  might 
lead  us  to  suppose  that,  even  where  he  had  some  real 
patterns  before  him,  they  were  the  productions,  not  of 
Grecian,  but*  of  foreign  art.  Nor  should  it  be  forgot- 
ten, that  if,  as  is  at  least  most  probable,  he  was  an 
Asiatic  Greek,  he  may  have  been  familiar  with  many 
things  which  were  very  little  known  among  his  Eu- 
ropean countrymen  before  the  Trojan  war.  The 
palace  of  Menelaus  is  all  glittering  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, with  ivory  and  amber ;  but  its  splendour  excites 
astonishment  in  Telemachus  :  though  his  father's 
house  is  described  as  a  princely  mansion,  and  though 
he  had  just  left  Nestor's  royal  residence,  he  can  only 
compare  it  with  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  con- 
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CHAP,     ceive  of  Jove's  palace  in  Olympus.     We  learn  how- 
^  ever  that  these  sumptuous  ornaments  have  for  the 


VL 


B.C.1184.  most  part  been  brought  by  Menelaus  from  foreign 
lands.  So  the  breast-plate  of  Agamemnon,  which  is 
not  only  singularly  rich  in  its  materials,  but  adorned 
with  elegant  figures,  was  a  present  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Cyprus.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  the  poet 
attributes  such  a  superiority  to  several  Eastern  na- 
tions, more  especially  to  the  Phoenicians,  not  only  in 
wealth,  but  in  knowledge  and  skill,  that,  compared 
with  their  progress,  the  arts  of  Greece  seem  to  be  in 
their  infancy.  The  description  of  a  Phcenician  ves- 
sel, which  comes  to  a  Greek  island  freighted  with 
trinkets,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  a  lady  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  her  servants,  handle  and  gaze  on 
one  of  the  foreign  ornaments,  present  the  image  of 
such  a  conunerce  as  Europeans  carry  on  with  the 
islanders  of  the  South  Sea.  It  looks  as  if  articles  of 
this  kind  at  least  were  eagerly  coveted,  and  that  there 
were  no  means  of  procuring  them  at  home. 

Such  an  inferiority  may  however  be  admitted,  with- 
out supposing  that  the  Greeks  were  altogether  de- 
pendent on  foreigners,  even  for  works  which  demanded 
a  high  degree  of  skiU.  It  is  possible  that  Homer's 
pictures  of  the  heroic  style  of  living  may  be  too  highly 
coloured,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
drawn  from  the  life.  He  may  have  beeii  somewhat 
too  lavish  of  the  precious  metals ;  but  some  of  the 
others,  particularly  copper,  were  perhaps  more  abun- 
dant than  in  later  times :  beside  copper  and  iron,  we 
find  steel  and  tin,  which  the  Phoenicians  appear  already 
to  have  brought  from  the  west  of  Europe,  frequently 
mentioned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  industry 
of  the  Greeks  had  long  been  employed  on  these  ma- 
terials. There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
commerce  which  Homer  represents  them  as  carrying 
on  with  the  Phoenicians  was  of  very  recent  origin,  and 
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it  could  scarcely  fail  soon  to  rouse  their  native  in-  chap. 
genuity  to  imitate  and  rival  Phoenician  art.  We  may  ,  ^^  . 
therefore  readily  believe  that,  even  in  the  heroic  times,  b.c.  ii84. 
the  works  of  Greek  artisans  already  bore  the  stamp  of 
the  national  genius.  In  some  important  points  the 
truth  of  Homer's  descriptions  has  been  confirmed  by 
monuments,  brought  to  light  within  our  own  memory, 
of  an  architecture  which  was  most  probably  contempo- 
rary with  the  events  which  he  celebrated.  The  ruins  of 
Mycense  and  other  ancient  cities  seem  sufficiently  to 
attest  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  represented  the 
general  character  of  that  magnificence  which  the  heroic 
chieftains  loved  to  display.  They  exhibit  remains  of 
spacious  buildings  of  a  peculiar  construction,  lined 
within  with  plates  of  metal,  and  without  richly  adorned 
with  marble  brought  from  distant  quarries,  originally 
destined  —  as  seems  to  be  now  ascertained  —  for  pur- 
poses of  interment ;  but  perhaps  after  they  had  thus 
acquired  a  degree  of  sanctity,  sometimes  used  for  the 
reception  of  the  treasures  amassed  by  the  great,  for 
which  however  another  space  seems  to  have  been  re-, 
gularly  assigned  in  the  palaces  of  the  heroes.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  poems  afford  several  strong  in- 
dications that,  though  in  the  age  which  they  describe, 
such  arts  were  perhaps  rapidly  advancing,  they  cannot 
then  have  been  so  long  familiar  to  the  Greeks  as  to  be 
very  commonly  practised ;  and  that  a  skilful  artificer 
was  rarely  found,  and  was  consequently  viewed  with 
great  admiration,  and  occupied  a  high  rank  in  society. 
Thus  the  craft  of  the  carpenter  appears  to  be  exceed- 

1  The  doubt  which  had  existed  as  to  the  destination  of  the  Treasury,  as  it  is 
oommonly  called,  of  Atreus  at  Mycens,  and  of  other  similar  structures,  —  a  ques- 
tion on  which  the  opinion  maintained  by  K.  O.  Miiller  in  his  Arehaologie  dtr 
KuHMt  and  elsewhere,  has  been  ably  controverted  by  Welcker  in  a  review  of  the 
Artkamhgu  (Rk.  Mus,  il.  1833),  — can  hardly  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
has  read  Col.  Mure's  admirable  essay  on  this  subject,  of  which  a  German  transla- 
tion appeared  in  the  new  Rhein.  Mus.  vL  3.  (1839).  I  am  not  aware  whether 
this  very  interesting  and  instructive  paper  has  ever  been  published  in  any  other 
farm  :  but  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  it  should  be  generally  accessible  to  English 
mden. 
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CHAP,     ingly  honourable,  and  under  the  special  patronage  of 
^^       the  goddess  Athen6.^     He  is  classed  with  the  sooth- 

B.C.1184.  sayer,  the  physician,  and  the  bard,  and  like  them  is 
frequently  sent  for  from  a  distance.^  The  son  of  a 
person  eminent  in  this  craft  is  not  mixed  with  the 
crowd  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  comes  forward  among 
the  most  distinguished  warriors.^  And  as  in  itself  it 
seems  to  confer  a  sort  of  nobility,  so  it  is  practised  by 
the  most  illustrious  chiefs.  Ulysses  is  represented  as 
a  very  skilful  carpenter.  He  not  only  builds  the  boat 
in  which  he  leaves  the  island  of  Calypso,  but  in  his 
own  palace  carves  a  singular  bedstead  out  of  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  which  he  inlays  with  gold,  silver,  and  ivory. 
Another  chief,  Epeus,  was  celebrated  as  the  builder  of 
the  wooden  horse  in  which  the  heroes  were  concealed 
at  the  taking  of  Troy.  The  goddess  Athen^  was  held 
to  preside  over  this,  as  over  all  manual  arts,  and  to 
favour  those  who  excelled  in  it  with  her  inspiring 
counsels. 

Art  of  war.  Though  war  was  the  chief  business  and  delight  of 
the  heroic  ages,  it  appears  to  have  been  very  far  from 
being  reduced  to  any  form  deserving  the  name  of  an 
art.  This  is  nearly  all  that  we  can  collect  from  Ho- 
mer's descriptions  of  battles  and  sieges,  though  mili- 
tary affairs  compose  the  whole  subject  of  the  lUad. 
We  learn  much  as  to  the  combats  of  the  chiefs,  but 
little  or  nothing  as  to  the  engagements  of  the  armies. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  poet  seems  to  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  compact  array  of  the  troops  ;  and  he 
contrasts  the  silent  and  steady  advance  of  the  Greeks 
with  the  noisy  march  of  the  Trojans.  But  the  issue 
of  the  conflict  is  always  decided  either  by  the  imme- 
diate interposition  of  the  gods,  or  by  the  personal 
valour  of  the  leaders.  The  common  warriors  serve 
only  as  figures  in  the  back-ground,  to  fill  up  the  pic- 
ture. A  single  hero  of  eminent  prowess  can  put  a 
whole  army  to  flight.    Nestor,  as  the  most  experienced 

>  IlefRer,  GoUerdientte,  p.  127.  *  Od.  xsVL  386.  >  D.  t.  60. 
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general,  takes  lead  in  the  councils  ;  and  in  the  tenth     chap. 
year  of  the  war  he  proposes  a  new  order  of  battle,  ac-  ^ 


cording  to  the  natural  or  political  divisions  of  the  b.c.ii84. 
army :  but  no  result  appears  to  follow  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan.  The  strength  and  dexterity  dis- 
played by  the  chieftains  in  wielding  their  ponderous 
weapons  are  almost  supernatural,  yet  they  are  pro- 
bably not  much  exaggerated,  and  may  be  conceived 
as  the  effect  of  a  long  application  to  chivalrous  exer- 
cises ;  and  they  serve  to  explain  the  terror  with  which 
a  whole  host  might  be  inspired  by  the  presence  of  a 
single  enemy.  The  principal  heroes  are  still  more 
distinguished  from  the  throng  by  their  chariots  or 
cars,  the  use  of  which  is  the  most  striking  feature  in 
the  heroic  warfare :  on  the  field  of  Troy,  horses  are 
not  employed  for  any  other  purpose.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  were  used,  like  those  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  to  throw  the  enemy^s  ranks  into  disorder. 
The  warrior  stood  in  his  car  by  the  side  of  his  cha- 
rioteer, and  sometimes  fought  in  that  position ;  but 
he  commonly  alighted  at  the  approach  of  a  formidable 
antagonist,  and  then  mounted  again  for  pursuit  or 
flight.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  these 
operations  were  conducted,  so  as  to  avoid  extreme 
confusion  and  continual  disasters.  It  is  still  more 
surprising  to  find  that  the  Trojans,  on  one  occasion, 
think  of  urging  their  horses,  which  naturally  shrink 
from  the  danger,  over  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  with 
palisades  and  a  wall  on  the  opposite  side.^  No  men- 
tion occurs  of  any  artificial  means  for  the  attack  of 
fortified  towns.  If  the  walls  were  too  strong,  or  too 
well  defended  to  be  scaled,  the  besiegers  were  com- 
pelled to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  effecting  an  en- 
trance by  surprise  or  stratagem.  The  walls  of  Troy 
are  of  extraordinary  strength,  and  for  years  defy  the 
assaults  of  the  Greeks,  though  at  first  greatly  superior 

J  n.  xil.  60. 
VOL.  I.  S 
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CHAP,     in  numbers.     Patroclus  however  thrice  attempts  to 
,    ^J-     .  mount  by  one  of  the  outer  buttresses,  but  is  repulsed 
ac.ii84.   ^y  *^G  ^"^  ^f  *^^  tutelary  god.     When  the  whole  of 
the  Trojan  army  is  about  to  pass  the  night  without 
the  city,  Hector  directs  the  boys  and  old  men  to  keep 
guard  on  the  walls,  to  prevent  a  surprise  which  they 
had  cause  to  apprehend  from  a  detachment  of  the 
enemy ;  but  he  does  not  take  a  similar  precaution  for 
the  protection  of  his  troops,  who  have  no  security  but 
their  own  vigilance  against  a  hostile  attack.     The  art 
of  a  general  seems  to  have  consisted  more  in  concerting 
ambuscades,  and  other  stratagems  and  surprises,  than 
in  providing  against  them. 
Medicine.         The  chanccs  of  war  give  occasion,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, for  frequent  allusions  to  the  healing  art.    The 
Greek  army  contains  two  chiefs  who  have  inherited 
consummate  skill  in  this  art  from  their  father  Escu- 
lapius ;  and  Achilles  has  been  so  well  instructed  in  it 
by  Chiron,  that  Patroclus,  to  whom  he  has  imparted 
his  knowledge,  is  able  to  supply  their  place.     But  the 
processes  described  in  this  and  other  cases  show  that 
there  might  often  be  the  least  danger  from  the  treat- 
ment of  the  most  unpractised  hands.     The  operation 
of  extracting  a  weapon  from  the  wound,  with  a  knife, 
seems  not  to  have  been  considered  as  one  which  de- 
manded peculiar  skill ;  the  science  of  the  physician 
was  chiefly  displayed  in  the  application  of  medicinal 
herbs,  by  which  he  stanched  the  blood,  and  eased  the 
pain.     When  Ulysses  has  been  gored  by  a  wild  boar, 
his  friends  first  bind  up  the  hurt,  and  then  use  a 
chann  for  stopping  the  flow  of  blood.    As  the  popular 
credulity  excessively  exaggerated  the  virtue  of  medi- 
cinal herbs,  so  certain  regions  were  supposed  to  be 
particularly  favourable  to  their  growth,  and  the  same 
lands  were  celebrated  for  their  deadly  poisons.     So 
the  south  of  Thessaly,  where  Chiron  collected  the 
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potent  drugs  with  which  he  furnished  Esculapius.*     chap. 
The  name  of  Eph}Ta,  which  anciently  belonged  to  ^    ^^ 


several  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  to  a  town  or  district  b.c.  ii84. 
in  Epirus,  was  especially  associated  with  this  belief. 
The  Thesprotian  Ephyra  indeed  is  only  mentioned  as 
a  land  of  poisons :  but  the  Elean  Ephyra  was  in  the 
kingdom  of  Augeas,  whose  daughter  Agamede  —  like 
Medea,  who  belongs  as  well  to  the  Corinthian  Ephyra 
as  to  the  south  of  Thessaly  —  knew  everj'^  medicine 
on  the  face  of  the  eartli.^  The  same  property  was 
attributed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  soil  of  Egj'^pt,  where 
Helen  received  many  excellent  drugs  from  Polydamna ; 
and  among  them  one,  the  description  of  which  seems 
to  prove  that  the  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  were 
acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  opium.  These  instances 
also  indicate  that,  if  in  Greece  every  man  was  not  a 
physician,  as  in  Egypt,  the  art,  such  as  it  was,  was  as 
frequently  and  successfully  practised  by  the  women. 

We  have  already  seen  that  several  of  the  arts  which  The  nne 
originally  ministered  only  to  physical  wants,  had  been  ^^. 
so  far  refined  before  the  time  of  Homer,  that  their 
productions  gratified  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  served 
for  ornament  as  well  as  for  use.  Hence  our  curiosity 
is  awakened  to  inquire  to  what  extent  those  arts,  which 
became  in  later  times  the  highest  glory  of  Greece,  in 
which  she  yet  stands  unrivalled,  were  cultivated  in  the 
same  period.  Unfortunately,  the  information  which 
the  poet  affords  on  this  subject  is  so  scanty  and  ob- 
scure, as  to  leave  room  on  many  points  for  a  Avide 
difference  of  opinion.  If  we  begin  vrith  his  own  art, 
of  which  his  own  poetry  is  the  most  ancient  specimen 
extant,  we  find  several  hints  of  its  earlier  condition. 
It  was  held  in  the  highest  honour  among  the  heroes. 
The  bard  is  one  of  those  persons  whom  men  send  for 

'  See  Pindar,  Pyth.  iii.  ;  and  the  fragment  of  Dicsarchus  on  Pelion,  a^  the  end 
of  Creuxer's  Afelttemata, 
axi.  741. 
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^  vt^'     to  very  distant  parts :  his  presence  is  welcome  at  every 
■^  feast :  it  seems  as  if  one  was  attached  to  the  service  of 

B.  0.1184.  every  great  family,  and  treated  Avith  an  almost  reli- 
gious respect ;  Agamemnon,  when  he  sets  out  on  the 
expedition  to  Troy,  reposes  the  most  important  of  all 
trusts  in  the  bard  whom  he  leaves  at  home.  It  would 
even  seem  as  if  poetry  and  music  were  thought  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  princely  education ;  for  Achilles  is  found 
amusing  himself  with  singing,  while  he  touches  the 
same  instrument  with  which  the  bards  constantly  ac- 
companied their  strains.  The  general  character  of 
this  heroic  poetry  is  also  distinctly  marked :  it  is  of 
the  narrative  kind,  and  its  materials  are  drawn  from 
the  exploits  or  adventures  of  renowned  men ;  among 
which  those  which  had  most  recently  acquired  celebrity 
were  the  favourite  subjects.^  The  bard's  memory  was 
,  expected  to  be  stored  with  a  variety  of  lays,  whether 
of  others  or  his  own^:  not  unfrequently  it  may  have 
been  richer  than  his  invention ;  but  it  seems  that  he 
would  always  have  been  accounted  but  poorly  qualified 
for  his  office,  unless  he  had  been  able  to  pour  forth  an 
unpremeditated  strain,  rounded  into  a  little  whole,  so 
as  to  gratify  the  hearer's  curiosity,  on  any  theme  that 
might  be  proposed  to  him,  and  to  vary  the  tritest  by 
some  fresh  touches,  or  new  combinations.  There  was 
however  another  kind  of  poetry  existing  at  the  same 
period,  though  probably  of  much  earlier  origin,  and 
recognised  by  Homer,  though  he  notices  it  much 
more  sparingly,  —  the  sacred  poetry,  which  had  per- 

I  Od.  i.  351.  tV  yitp  iotS^y  fiaWop  hrucXtlovt*  Mpvwoi, 
fjrris  incovdrrtssi  vtttrdTn  i^nrikirrai. 

*  Heeren  (Tdeen,  liL  1.  p.  134.)  lays  it  down  as  unquestionable,  that  the  bards 
always  sang  their  own  works  ;  and  asserts  that  tbere  is  no  trace  of  their  baring 
sung  those  of  others.  Welcker,  on  the  contrary  (Ep.  CycL  p.  346.),  contends  that 
there  are  clear  allusions  in  the  Odyssey  to  their  practice  of  reciting  compositiont 
which  they  had  learned  from  other  masters.  This  he  believes  to  be  implied  in  the 
assertion  of  Pheroius  (Od.  xxii.  347.)  that  he  was  self-taught.  So  likewise  Kitzscb, 
Hi»t.  Horn.  i.  p.  121.:  ReperimuM  —  a/ios  muo,  alio*  oKorum  oarmina  exkUmtsut 
ex  quibuM  tamen  illi  quoque  print  aliontm  versus  didicisstf  quam  ^pst  quidquam 
componerenty  putandi  sunt. 
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haps  been  transmitted  from  the  ancient  bards,  who  ^^^''• 
were  celebrated  in  the  Greek  traditions  as  founders  of  ^ 
religious  rites,  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  aciisi. 
It  was  probably  with  hymns  drawn  from  this  source 
that  the  anger  of  Apollo  was  to  be  soothed  by  the 
Greeks  who  were  sent  with  a  hecatomb  to  his  temple 
at  Chryse.  The  Odyssey  affords  a  very  interesting 
example  of  a  third  kind  of  poetry,  in  a  little  poem 
with  which  Demodocus  entertains  the  Phaeacians,  and 
which  is  given  as  if  in  the  very  words  of  the  bard.  It 
describes,  not  any  actions  of  mortals,  but  a  scene  in 
()l}Tnpus :  the  narrative  is  conducted  in  a  strain  of 
licentious  levity,  and  the  principal  persons  are  placed 
in  ludicrous  situations.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
specimen  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  subjects, 
properly  belonging  to  the  sacred  poetr}^,  were  adapted, 
by  a  different  mode  of  treatment,  to  profane  occasions, 
and  to  a  mixed  company. 

Poetry  and  music  are,  in  this  period,  as  they  long  Music  and 
continued  to  be,  almost  inseparably  united  :  the  latter  ^"*^*°*f- 
art  commonly  appears  only  as  a  humble  attendant 
on  the  former,  which  serves  to  prepare  the  audience, 
and  to  heighten  the  inspiration  of  the  bard.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  sound  of  flutes  and  pipes,  which 
reaches  the  ear  of  Agamemnon  from  the  Trojan  sta- 
tion ^,  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  exception.  In  the 
description  of  a  wedding  feast,  in  the  Iliad,  instruments 
of  different  kinds  are  combined,  to  accompany  a  dance 
and  a  choral  song.  Dancing  was  very  frequently  thus 
united  with  music  and  poetry ;  and  the  art  appears  to 
have  been  very  carefully  cultivated,  as  that  which,  on 
public  occasions,  formed  the  youth  of  both  sexes  into 
regular  groups,  and  exhibited  their  agility  in  graceful 
and  harmonious  movements.  The  early  love  of  the 
Greeks  for  such  spectacles  was  undoubtely  connected 
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CHAP      vdth  that  peculiar  conception  of  beauty  which  subse- 
.  quently  unfolded  itself  in  their  statuary,  and  had  no 
B.c.1184.   slight  influence  on  its  developement. 
Arciiitec-         It  would  uot  be  equally  clear,  if  we  had  no  other 
ture.  source   of    information    than   Homer's   descriptions, 

whether  in  his  time  architecture  had  arrived  at  such 
a  stage,  as  to  deserve  a  place  among  the  fine  arts. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  buildings  which  he  frequently 
mentions,  and  which  afforded  the  amplest  room  for  the 
display  of  architectural  skill — the  palaces  of  the  chiefs, 
and  the  temples  of  the  gods.  But  even  with  respect 
to  the  private  dwellings,  which  are  oftenest  described, 
the  poet's  language  barely  enables  us  to  form  a 
general  notion  of  their  ordinary  plan,  and  affords  no 
conception  of  the  style  which  prevailed  in  them,  or  of 
their  effect  on  the  eye.  It  seems  indeed  probable, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  dwells  on  their  metallic 
ornaments,  that  the  higher  beauty  of  proportion  was 
but  little  required  or  understood ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
strength  and  convenience,  rather  than  elegance,  that 
he  means  to  commend,  in  speaking  of  the  fair  house 
which  Paris  had  built  for  himself,  with  the  aid  of  the 
most  skilful  masons  of  Troy.^  As  to  the  temples  — 
the  dwellings,  or  houses,  of  the  gods,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently called^ — the  precise  nature  of  their  construc- 
tion is  even  still  more  obscure ;  though  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  they  did  not  very  materially  differ  in  their 
exterior  from  the  princely  mansions,  and  that  they 

■  II.  vi.  314. ;  compare  242.  foil. 

■  yaSsf  B6fjLos.  The  temples  i^rere  probably  intended  to  resemble  the  dwellings  of 
the  gods  in  Olympus,  which  were  considered  as  so  many  royal  palaces  (Od.  i?.  74. 
foil.).  Bode  (Geich.  d.  HelL  Dichtkunst,  i.  p.  198.)  asserts  that  temples  and 
images  of  the  gods  are  mentioned  (in  the  Homeric  poems)  only  with  reference  to 
Asia:  the  Hellenic  deities  have  only  groves,  altars,  and  victims  consecrated  to 
them  ;  and  he  observes  that  the  passage  relating  to  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Athens 
is  doubtful.  But  it  does  not  appear  how  he  would  explain  the  allusions  to  the 
temple  at  Delphi  (II.  ix.  404.  Od.  viil.  80.),  or  the  proposal  of  Eurylochus  to 
atone  for  the  meditated  slaughter  of  the  sacred  herds  by  the  erection  of  a  temple 
in  Ithaca  (Od.  xii.  346.). 

alif/d  Kfv  *H(Ki<f)  *TfrepioPi  xlova  vj^hv 

Tiv^ofAfy,  iy  5«  icc  BiTfity  iydXfjutra  woWh,  frcU  ic$\d. 
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resembled  them  in  several  points  of  internal  distribu-  chap. 
tion.^  The  principal  features  which  may  be  collected  , 
fram  Homer's  allusions,  are,  that  they  were,  in  general,  b.c.  1 1 84. 
at  least  partially  roofed  ^ :  some,  as  that  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  contained  great  treasures ;  and  that  of  the  same 
god  at  Troy  had  an  innermost  sanctuary.^  The  doors 
of  the  temple  of  Athen^  at  Troy  are  opened  by  the 
priestess,  when  an  offering  is  to  be  made  to  the  god- 
dess*: and  in  general  the  idea  of  a  temple  is  constantly 
associated,  not  only  with  that  of  sacrifices,  but  with 
that  of  permanent  votive  offerings^,  consisting  of  robes, 
vessels,  and  other  valuable  productions  of  art,  which 
must  have  required  both  safe  custody  and  shelter,  and 
would  consequently  contribute  to  determine  the  form 
of  the  building.  All  this  however,  though  it  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  general  progress  of  refinement, 
does  not  much  assist  in  fixing  the  station  which  ar- 
chitecture held  among  the  arts.  But  if  the  remains 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  of  the  buildings  known 
under  the  name  of  Treasuries,  are  rightly  referred  to 
the  heroic  ages,  they  seem  to  justify  the  belief,  that 
elegance   of  design,   and   architectural    decorations, 

'  Beside  the  remark  in  the  last  note,  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  word  fiiyapov 
beinx  common  to  the  temple  and  the  house,  in  the  sense  of  the  inner  or  most  pri- 
ratc  part. 

*  Thto  has  been  questioned  on  very  insufficient  grounds  ;  as  when  it  is  observed 
that  Pliiuanlas,  viiL  44.,  mentions  a  temple  of  Cybele  in  Arcadia,  which  remained 
to  his  time  without  a  roof.  Pausanias,  in  the  same  chapter,  mentions  a  temple  of 
Artemis  which  was  in  the  same  state,  and  probably  from  the  eanie  cause  —  the 
nvaget  of  time  and  fortune.  The  assertion  in  the  text  seems  to  be  clearly  proved, 
both  by  the  analogy  which  has  been  pointed  out,  and  by  several  passages  in  Homer. 
The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Chryse  has  a  roof  (II.  i.  39.),  and  the  &Svrou  in  which 
i£neas  is  tended  by  Latona  and  Artemis  can  scarcely  be  imagined  without  one. 
The  descriptioa  of  the  temple  at  Delphi  (II.  ix.  404. )  does  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree mark  that  it  was  roofless ;  and  with  respect  to  that  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  the 
contrary  must  be  inferred  from  the  poet's  language,  Od.  vli.  81.,  iwt  8*  'Eptx^°* 
Twra^  96iwp,  compared  with  II.  il.  549.  Even  Hirt,  being  led  by  his  tlieory  to 
underrate  the  state  of  the  arts  in  the  time  of  Homer,  gives  a  very  unsatis^tory 
view  of  this  sutject  in  his  GeichiehU  der  Baukuntt,  L  p.  207. 

■  n.  V.  448. 

*  In  the  legend  of  the  temple  of  Here  at  Samos  (A then.  xv.  12.),  which  relates 
to  the  heroic  age,  it  is  an  essential  feature  that  the  temple  at  that  time  had  no 
door*. 

»  Od.  xU.  347. 
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CHAP,     could  not  have  been  wholly  wanting  in  the  sacred 
^^       edifices  of  the  same  period.^ 


statuary. 


B.C.1184.  -^  equally  interesting  and  difficult  question  pre- 
sents itself,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  Homer  and  his 
contemporaries  were  conversant  with  the  imitative 
arts,  and  particularly  with  representations  of  the 
human  form.  We  find  such  representations,  on  a 
small  scale,  frequently  described.  The  garment 
woven  by  Helen  contained  a  number  of  battle  scenes ; 
as  one  presented  by  Penelope  to  Ulysses  was  em- 
broidered with  a  picture  of  a  chase,  wrought  with  gold 
threads.  The  shield  of  Achilles  was  divided  into  com- 
partments, exhibiting  many  complicated  groups  of 
figures:  and  though  this  was  a  masterpiece  of  He- 
phaestus, it  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  poet  must 
at  least  have  seen  many  less  elaborate  and  difficult 
works  of  a  like  nature.  But  throughout  the  Homeric 
poems  there  occurs  only  one  distinct  allusion  to  a 
statue,  as  a  work  of  human  art.  The  robe  which  the 
Trojan  queen  offers  to  Athen6  in  her  temple,  is  placed 
by  the  priestess  on  the  knees  of  the  goddess,  who  was 
therefore  represented  in  a  sitting  posture.^  Even 
this,  it  may  be  said,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  Greeks : 
but,  not  to  mention  that  the  religion  and  manners  of 
the  Trojans  are  entirely  Greek,  there  is  no  reason  for 
suspecting,  that  the  numerous  legends  which  ascribed 

'  It  was  however  not  beauty,  but  massiveness,  that  Pausanias  admired  in  the 
treasury  of  Minyaa,  which,  he  says,  was  a  wonder  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world 
(lx.36.6.). 

*  II.  vl.  303.  It  seems  not  improbable,  that  the  phrase,  Tavra  dc»y  iv  yvAntffi 
iccircu,  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  supplication  addressed  to  a  visible  image. 
The  ancients  commonly  supposed  that  the  x^*>  which  is  said,  H.  xviii.  592.,  to 
have  been  made  by  Daedalus,  in  Crete,  for  Ariadne,  was  a  piece  of  sculpture :  and 
Pausanias,  ix.  40.  3.,  believed  that  in  his  own  day  it  was  extant  at  Cnonus  in  white 
marble.  K.  O.  Mueller  however,  in  his  Handbuch  der  ArchadogU  der  Kwat, 
p.  41.,  observes,  that,  according  to  the  Homeric  usage  in  II.  iU.  394.  Od.  viii.  260., 
the  word  can  only  mean  a  place  for  dancing.  It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  whether 
an  area  levelled  for  this  purpose,  in  the  manner  desoibed  in  the  passage  of  the 
Odyssey,  was  such  a  work  as  would  be  ascribed  to  Dsdalus,  (or,  according  to  Hirt, 
Geichichte  der  bildenden  Kuentte^  p.  71.)  to  Hephscstus  himself  I  hardly  know 
how  to  resolve  this  question,  unless  by  supposing  that  the  poet  meant  something 
more  artiflcial  —  perhaps  a  kind  of  tesselated  pavement,  or  an  inlaid  floor. 
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an  antiquity  far  more  remote  than  the  Trojan  war  to  chap. 
many  of  the  Greek  idols,  were  grounded  on  a  totally  t 
mistaken  view  of  the  ancient  religion.  The  golden  aciisi. 
statues  of  youths,  erected  on  altars,  or  pedestals,  in 
the  palace  of  Alcinous,  to  hold  the  torches  which 
lighted  the  hall  at  night,  since,  like  the  silver  dogs 
which  guarded  the  doors,  they  must  be  considered  as 
the  work  of  Hephaestus,  do  not  perhaps  strictly  belong 
to  this  inquiry,  any  more  than  the  female  figures 
which  the  god  had  made  of  the  same  material,  and 
had  endued  with  motion,  thought,  and  speech,  to  sup- 
port his  steps.  They  can  only  be  admitted  as  ad- 
ditional indications  that  the  poet  was  not  a  stranger 
to  such  objects.  But  as  all  accounts  agree  that  the 
earliest  productions  of  statuary  among  the  Greeks, 
and  perhaps  among  every  other  people,  were  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  religion,  we  are  here  only 
concerned  with  the  state  of  this  art  in  the  Homeric 
age,  as  applied  to  its  noblest  use,  that  of  exhibiting 
the  objects  of  divine  worship.  On  this  subject  two 
opposite  opinions  are  still  very  warmly  maintained. 
It  is  admitted  on  both  sides,  that  the  earliest  objects 
of  adoration  among  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  were 
not  imitative,  but  symbolical;  not  idols,  but  either 
rude  stones,  or  wooden  staves  or  beams,  which  were 
not  even  carved  into  a  distant  likeness  of  the  human 
form.  It  was  thus  that  the  god  of  love  was  worshipped 
at  Thespiae  ^,  the  goddess  of  beauty  at  Paphos  ^,  the 
Graces  at  Orchomenus  ^,  Zeus  and  Artemis  at  Sicyon^, 
the  Twins  at  Sparta.^  Even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,the 
inhabitants  of  Chaeronea  paid  higher  honours  to  a  staff, 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  sceptre  of  Agamemnon 
described  in  the  Iliad,  than  to  any  of  the  gods.®  And 
the  same  author,  after  relating  that  at  Pharae,  in  Achaia, 

'  Ftus.  ix.  27.  1.  •  Maximus  TjTius,  vUL  8.    Tacit  Hist  U.  3 

•  Pwii,  ix.  38.  •  Paus.  li.  9.            •  Plutarch  De  Fraterno  Amort,  init 

•  P*ua.  ix.  40.  11.  Compare  the  sacred  lance  at  Thebes,  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
^e  Qtn.  Socr.  30. 
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CHAP,     thirty  square  stones  were  adored,  each  under  the  name 
c  of  a  separate  god,  observes  that,  in  ancient  times,  all 

B.C.  1184.  the  Greeks  paid  divine  honours  to  rude  stones  instead 
of  images.^  The  question  then  is,  at  what  time,  and 
through  what  cause,  this  universal  mode  of  worship 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  the  idols  which  afterwards 
occupied  the  Grecian  temples.  Some  writers  conceive 
that  the  fact  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
natural  progress  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  art,  which,  on 
its  first  awakening,  began  to  make  some  rude  additions 
to  the  old  symbols,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them 
nearer  to  the  human  form ;  and  gradually  introduced 
complete  figures,  which,  imder  the  hands  of  successive 
artists,  acquired  more  and  more  of  truth  and  grace. 
To  others  it  has  appeared  that  such  a  gradual  change 
is  highly  improbable  in  itself,  because  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  veneration  paid  to  the  original  sym- 
bols; and  that  it  contradicts  all  the  best  evidence 
remaining  on  the  subject,  which  points,  not  to  a  pro- 
gressive alteration  of  the  primitive  symbols,  but  to  an 
immediate  substitution  of  new  idols.  This  substitution, 
it  is  supposed,  was  affected  by  the  foreign  settlers, 
particularly  the  Egyptian ;  to  whom,  in  fact,  the  in- 
stitution of  religious  rites,  and  the  dedication  of 
certain  images,  is  ascribed  by  the  Greek  traditions,  as 
to  Danaus  ^,  Cecrops^ ,  and  Cadmus.*  This  view  of 
the  origin  of  Grecian  art  has  also  the  advantage  of 
explaining  a  fact  in  its  history,  which  it  is  otherwise 
very  difficult  to  account  for.  It  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  a  great  revolution  took  place  in  the  sixth 
century  before  our  era,  which,  in  the  course  of  little 
more  than  one  hundred  years,  brought  Grecian  sculp- 
ture to  it&  highest  stage  of  perfection.  But  that 
revolution  was  preceded  by  a  period  of  many  centuries, 

»  Paua.  vU.  22.  4. 

«  Calllmachus,  Fr.  cv.    Herod.  II.  182.  «  Pau».  I.  27.  1. 

*  Paus.  ix.  12.  2.  Compare  the  account  which  follows  of  the  beam  of  wood 
which  dropped  from  the  sky,  and  was  adorned  with  brass  by  Polydorus,  and  conse- 
crated under  the  title  of  Dionysus. 
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during  which  the  art  appears  to  have  remained,  in  all     chap. 
its  essential  points,  very  nearly  stationary :  so  that  ^ 


VL 


intelligent  judges,  who,  like  Pausanias,  were  able  to  b.c.  iisi. 
compare  the  works  of  all  periods,  from  the  earhest  to 
the  latest,  considered  the  artists  of  the  first  period  as 
all  belonging  to  the  same  school,  that  of  the  most 
ancient  sculptor,  Daedalus.^  This  long  pause  is  the 
more  mysterious,  the  higher  we  estimate  the  industry 
and  skill  with  which,  as  we  have  abeady  seen,  the 
Greeks  had  begun  to  cultivate  many  branches  of  art, 
even  before  the  time  of  Homer.  But  the  enigma  is 
solved,  if  it  be  supposed  that  in  Greece,  as  in  Eg}'pt, 
during  the  early  ages,  the  influence  of  religion  fettered 
the  art  which  was  originally  devoted  to  its  service,  by 
prescribing  a  sacred  type,  which  it  was  deemed  irre- 
verent to  alter ;  and  that  the  form  of  the  old  idol 
remained  so  long  unchanged,  because  it  had  been 
suddenly  introduced,  and  immediately  acquired  an 
inviolable  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  which 
was  extended  to  all  its  parts  and  proportions. 

Thus  the  legends  of  the  Oriental  colonists  would 
receive  unexpected  confirmation  from  a  new  side.  It 
may  however  be  observed,  that,  even  if  there  is  no- 
thing improbable  in  the  supposition,  that,  the  Egyp- 
tian idols  having  once  been  dispersed  over  Greece, 
their  original  form  was  every  where  preserved,  dur- 
bg  the  same  period,  and  from  the  same  motive,  with 
equal  rigour,  still  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
aew  worship  could  have  gained  universal  admittance, 
anless  it  had  been  suited  to  the  religious  wants  and 
ideas  of  the  people :  and  in  this  case  it  appears  very 
credible  that  it  mi^^t  have  sprung  up  at  home,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  foreigners.  This  change  may 
iave  been  one  of  those  which  distinguished  the  Hel- 
enic  from  the  earlier  Pelasgian  period;  and  may 
lavo  corresponded  to  another,  of  which  we  have  some 

'  Paus.  li.  15.  1.  ;  iii  17.  6. ;  v.  25.  13. 
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CHAP,     more  distinct  intimations  in  the  national  poetry,  by 
.    ^^    .  which  the  sacred  song  of  the  ancient  priestly  bards 
B.C.  1184.  made  way  for  the  heroic   style   of  celebrating  the 
deeds  of  men  and  gods.^     The  mode  in  which  the 
change   was   effected,   may  indeed  often,  and  even 
generally,  have  been  the  intervention  of  a  new  figure, 
which,  either  at  once,  or  in  process  of  time,  took  the 
place  of  the  old  symbol.     There  were  however,  pro- 
bably, many  places  where  there  was  no  visible  object 
of  worship,  or  where   some   sacred  animal  was  ho- 
noured as  the  representative  of  a  deity ;  and  in  such 
instances  there  would  be  no  room  for  a  conflict  be- 
tween old  and  new  forms.     But,  as  all  accounts  agree 
that   wood  was   the   material  of  the  most  ancient 
images  of  the  gods,  it  seems  not  at  all  difficult  to 
imagine  that  they  may  sometimes  have  been  produced 
by  a  gradual  transformation.     An  upright  beam,  or 
plank,  has  always  so  much  resemblance  to  the  human 
shape,  that  a  few  rudely  marked  lines  are  sufficient 
to  suggest  it  to  the  spectator's  fancy.     According  to 
Plutarch's  description,  the  Spartan  Twins  were  an- 
ciently represented  by  two  parallel  vertical  pieces  of 
wood,  joined  together  by  two  others,  also  parallel  and 
horizontal.     This  was  perhaps  at  first  a  mere  symbol 
of  union:   but   a  lively  imagination,    without  any 
artificial   assistance,  might  have  seen  in  it  two  per- 
sons meeting  in  a  fraternal  embrace.     Much  slighter   ; 
hints  have  suggested  the  names  of  most  of  the  con-  ; 
stellations.     Even  according  to  this  view  of  the  sub-  i 
ject,  it  may  be  said  that  the  early  Grecian  art,  after  | 
having  reached  a  certain  low  stage,  was  long  kept  | 
stationary  by   the   influence   of  religion  :   in  other  I 
words,  the  people  and  the  artists  were  long  satisfied  I 
with   the   expression   of  religious   ideas,  which  was! 
effected  partly  by  the  hiunan  form,  and  partly  by  the 

J  Od.  L  338. 
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symbols  which,  in   the   ancient   statues,  were  com-     chap. 


VI. 


monly  united  with  it.  In  the  old  idols,  which  appear 
to  have  been  all  clothed,  the  drapery  and  symbolical  b.c.ii84. 
ornaments  naturally  occupied  the  artist's  attention 
more  than  the  features.  The  capacities  of  the  art 
were  gradually  unfolded  by  the  employment  of  new 
materials.  The  use  of  clay  and  bronze  preceded  that 
of  marble :  but  the  first  bronze  statue  was  probably 
much  later  than  the  age  of  Homer.  ^  The  slow  pro- 
gress of  sculpture,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  early 
productions,  may  perhaps  be  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  usage  according  to  which  the  art  passed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  in  the  same  families. 
But  this  is  a  question  which,  as  it  depends  on  the 
precise  character  of  the  monuments  which  have  been 
transmitted  or  described  to  us,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  competent  judges  of  such  subjects. 

To  pictures,  or  the  art  of  painting,  properly  so 
called,  the  poet  makes  no  allusion,  though  he  speaks 
of  the  colouring  of  ivory,  as  an  art  in  which  the 
Carian  and  Maeonian  women  excelled.  It  must  how- 
ever be  considered,  that  there  is  only  one  passage  in 
which  he  expressly  mentions  any  kind  of  delineation, 
and  there  in  a  very  obscure  manner,  though  he  has 
described  so  many  works  which  imply  a  previous 
design. 

This  remark  naturally  suggests  a  question,  the  Letter*. 
most  important  of  any  connected  with  the  progress  of  * 
knowledge  and  art,  and  which  we  have  therefore 
reserved  for  the  last  place :  the  question  whether  the 
art  of  writing  had  been  introduced,  or  to  what  extent 
it  was  practised,  among  the  Greeks  in  the  age  of 
Homer.     To  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  ques- 

*  According  to  Pausanias  (iiL  1 7.  6.),  it  was  the  work  of  Learctaus  of  Rhegium; 
Qifrrforp  not  earlier  than  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  Of  Dipcenus 
«Qd  Scyllis,  Pliny  says  (N.  U.  xxxvi.  4.),  that  they  were  the  first  artiste  who  gained 
Imputation  by  sculpture  in  marble,  and  that  they  flourished  about  the  fiftieth  Olym- 
Mad. 
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CHAP,     tion,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  three  points,  which, 
_,  though  connected  by  tradition,  are  in  themselves  quite 


B.  0.1184.  independent  of  each  other :  the  origin  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  the  epoch  of  its  introduction,  and  the 
period  when  the  Greeks  became  familiar  with  its  use. 
On  the  first  of  these  points  there  is  now  no  room 
for  dispute.  The  names  of  most  of  the  letters,  their 
order,  and  the  forms  which  they  exhibit  in  the  most 
ancient  monuments,  all  confirm  the  truth  of  the  tra- 
dition, that  the  Greek  alphabet  was  derived  from 
Phoenicia ;  and  every  doubt  on  this  head,  which  a 
hasty  view  of  it,  in  its  later  state,  might  suggest, 
has  long  received  the  most  satisfactory  solution. 
Several  changes  were  necessary  to  adapt  the  Eastern 
characters  to  a  foreign  and  totally  different  language. 
The  powers  of  those  which  were  unsuited  to  the 
Greek  organs  were  exchanged  for  others  which  were 
wanting  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet ;  some  elements 
were  finally  rejected  as  superfluous  from  the  written 
language,  though  they  were  retained  for  the  purpose 
of  numeration  ;  and  in  process  of  time,  the  peculiar 
demands  of  the  Greek  language  were  satisfied  by  the 
invention  of  some  new  signs.  The  alterations  which 
the  figures  of  the  Greek  characters  underwent,  may 
be  partly  traced  to  the  inversion  of  their  position, 
which  took  place  when  the  Greeks  instinctively 
dropped  the  Eastern  practice  of  writing  from  right 
•  to  left ;  a  change,  the  gradual  progress  of  which  is 
visible  in  several  extant  inscriptions.  This  fact 
therefore  is  established  by  evidence  which  could 
scarcely  borrow  any  additional  weight  from  the 
highest  historical  authority.  But  the  epoch  at  which 
the  Greeks  received  their  alphabet  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians is  a  point  as  to  which  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  similar  proof;  and  the  event  is  so  remote,  that 
the  testimony  even  of  the  best  historians  cannot  be 
deemed  sufficient  immediately  to  remove  all  doubt  on 
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the  question.  We  need  not  here  notice  the  numerous  chap. 
Greek  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  the  art  of  , 
AVTiting,  which  are  evidently  for  the  most  part  po-  b.c.ii84. 
etical,  or  philosophical,  or  merely  arbitrary  fictions.  The  art  of 
A  statement  much  more  deserving  attention,  both  on  ^^^^' 
account  of  its  author,  and  of  its  internal  marks  of 
diligent  and  thoughtful  inquiry,  is  given  by  Hero- 
dotus. The  Phoenicians,  he  relates,  who  came  with 
Cadmus  to  Thebes,  introduced  letters,  along  with 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  among  the  Greeks  :  the 
characters  were  at  first  precisely  the  same  as  those  • 
which  the  Phoenicians  continued  to  use  in  his  own 
day,  but  their  powers  and  forms  were  gradually 
changed,  first,  by  the  Phoenician  colonists  themselves, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  of  the  adja,cent  region, 
who  were  lonians.  These,  as  they  received  their  let- 
ters from  Phoenician  teachers,  named  them  Phcenician 
letters ;  and  the  historian  adds,  that  in  his  own  time 
the  lonians  called  their  books  or  rolls,  though  made 
from  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  skins,  because  this  was 
the  material  which  they  had  used  at  an  earlier 
period,  as  many  barbarous  nations  even  then  con- 
tinued to  do.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  account 
appears  at  first  sight  perfectly  clear  and  probable ; 
and  yet  there  are  some  points  in  it,  which,  on  closer 
inspection,  raise  a  suspicion  of  its  accuracy.  The 
vague  manner  in  which  Herodotus  describes  the 
lonians,  who  were  neighbours  of  the  Phoenician 
colony,  seems  to  imply  that  what  he  says  of  them  is 
not  grounded  on  any  direct  tradition,  but  is  a  mere 
hypothesis  or  inference.  The  fact  which  he  appears 
to  have  ascertained  is,  that  the  Asiatic  lonians,  who, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  were,  according  to  his  own 
view,  a  very  mixed  race,  were  beforehand  with  the 
other  Greeks  in  the  art  of  writing :  they  called  their 
books  or  rolls  by  a  name  which  probably  expressed 
the  Pha^nician  word  for  the  same  thing,  and  they 
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CHAP,  described  their  alphabet  by  the  epithet  which  marked 
.  its  Oriental  origin.  But  as  the  historian  thought  te  had 
RC.1184.  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  it  had  been  first 
communicated  to  the  Greeks  by  the  Phoenician  colony 
at  Thebes,  he  concludes  that  the  Asiatic  lonians  must 
have  received  it,  not  directly  from  the  Phoenicians, 
but  through  their  European  forefathers.  Still,  if  this 
was  the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  conclusion, 
it  would  not  follow  that  he  was  in  error.  But  if  we 
examine  the  only  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  his 
*  belief  that  the  most  ancient  Greek  alphabet  was 
found  at  Thebes,  we  find  that  they  are  such  as  we 
cannot  rely  on,  though  to  him  they  would  seem  per- 
fectly demonstrative.  He  produces  three  inscriptions 
in  verse,  which  he  had  himself  seen,  engraved  on 
some  vessels  in  a  temple  at  Thebes,  and  in  characters 
which  he  calls  Cadmean,  and  which  he  says  nearly 
resembled  the  Ionian.  These  inscriptions  purported 
to  record  donations  made  to  the  temple  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  acts 
which  they  recorded.  And  that  they  were  really 
ancient  need  not  be  questioned,  though  imitations  of 
an  obsolete  mode  of  writing  were  not  unconunon  in 
Greece;  but  their  genuineness  cannot  be  safely  as- 
sumed as  the  ground  of  an  argument.  Other  grounds 
he  may  indeed  have  had  ;  but  since  he  does  not  men- 
tion them,  they  are  to  us  as  none,  and  we  are  left  to 
form  our  own  judgment  on  the  disputed  question  of 
the  Cadmean  colony  at  Thebes. 

Still  it  may  be  asked,  whether  letters  must  not 
have  been  introduced  into  Greece,  if  not  precisely  in 
the  manner,  and  at  the  epoch,  supposed  by  Hero- 
dotus, yet  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  before  the  time  of 
Homer,  and  even  before  the  Trojan  war  ?  The  Ho- 
meric poems  indicate  that  a  commerce  had  been 
carried  on,  at  least  for  some  generations,  between 
Greece  and  Phoenicia.     Substances  are  mentioned  as 
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familiar  to  the  Greeks,  which  could  only  have  been     chap. 
procured  after  the  Phoenicians  had  begun  to  make  . 

distant  voyages  toward  the  west:  for  it  was  un-  b.c.ii84. 
doubtedly  from  them  that  the  Greeks  received  their 
tin  and  amber. ^  And  as  this  extensive  navigation 
and  commerce  seems  to  require  a  considerable  use  of 
the  art  of  writing,  which  they  unquestionably  pos- 
sessed, it  has  been  thought  incredible  that  they 
should  not  have  communicated  it  to  the  Greeks.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  observed  that,  though  we 
do  not  know  the  exact  time  at  which  the  Greek  com- 
merce with  the  Phoenicians  began,  it  plainly  appears 
that  down  to  the  time  of  Homer  this  commerce  was 
a  passive  one  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks ;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations  might  not  have  been  carried  on  without 
the  aid  of  writing.  But  it  will  be  more  useful  and 
interesting  to  inquire  whether  the  Homeric  poems 
themselves  supply  any  proofs  or  traces  of  the  use  or 
knowledge  of  it  among  the  poet's  countrymen.  This 
inquiry  includes  two  questions :  one,  whether  the  art 
is  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  these  poems ;  and  an- 
other, whether  it  is  implied  in  the  existence  of  the 
poems  themselves. 

Modem  writers,  who  attribute  a  high  antiquity  to  W"  the  art 
the  Greek  alphabet,  sometimes  lay  great  stress  on  the  Homer?** 
frequent  allusions  which  the  later  Greek  authors,  more 
particularly  the  poets,  make  to  the  art  of  writing  as 
practised  in  the  heroic  ages.  Thus  Euripides  exhibits 
Agamemnon  despatching  a  letter  to  Clytemnestra  ; 
^schylus  describes  the  shield  of  one  of  the  chiefs  at 
the  siege  of  Thebes  as  bearing  a  threatening  inscrip- 
tion in  letters  of  gold.  But  the  most  obvious  inference 
from  this  fact  would  seem  to  be,  that,  as  the  poets  who 

*  That  it  is  amber,  and  not  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  that  Homer  means  by 
the  word  ijAc«rrpov,  will  probably  no  longer  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  reads 
Buttmann*s  essay  on  this  sulject,  in  his  Mtftholoyut,  ii.  p.  337. 

VOL.  1.  T 
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CHAP,     lived  when  the  art  was  familiar  to  every  one,  were 
,  naturally  led  to  introduce  allusions  to  it  in  their  de- 

B.C.1184.  scriptions  of  the  heroic  ages;  so,  if  Homer  should  be 
found  no  where  to  have  spoken  of  it,  his  silence  would 
be  a  strong  proof  that  he  was  very  little  acquainted 
with  it.  It  cannot  however  be  said  that  he  is  ab- 
solutely silent  on  the  subject;  for  there  is  a  celebrated 
passage  in  the  Iliad  in  which  he  certainly  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  mentioned  it,  and  which  can  scarcely  be 
explained  without  some  violence  in  any  other  man- 
ner. It  is  the  history  of  the  calumniated  Bellerophon, 
who  is  sent  by  Proetus,  king  of  Argos,  to  his  ally,  the 
Lycian  king  lobates,  with  a  closed  tablet,  in  which 
Proetus  had  traced  many  deadly  signs ;  that  is,  as  the 
sequel  shows,  had  given  instructions  to  his  friend 
secretly  to  destroy  the  bearer.  We  cannot  here  enter 
into  a  minute  examination  of  this  passage,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  perhaps  more  earnest 
than  the  case  deserved.  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
the  tablet  contained  alphabetical  characters,  or  mere 
pictures.  The  former  seems  to  be  the  simplest  and 
easiest  interpretation  of  the  poet's  words :  but  if  it  is 
admitted,  it  only  proves  — what  could  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned even  without  this  evidence  —  that  the  poet  was 
not  so  ignorant  of  the  art  as  never  to  have  heard  of 
its  existence.  Such  a  degree  of  ignorance  would  be 
almost  incredible,  after  the  Phoenicians  had  long  fre- 
quented the  Grecian  ports.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  tablet  contained  only  a  picture,  or  a  series  of 
imitative  figures  ^,  it  would  be  evident  that,  where  the 
want  of  alphabetical  writing  was  so  felt,  and  had 
begun  to  be  so  supplied  by  drawing,  the  step  by 
which  the  Greeks  adopted  the  Phoenician  characters 
must  have  been  very  soon  taken  ;   and  it  might  be 

^  It  would  make  no  diflTerence  in  the  argument,  or  would  strengthen  it,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  characters  were  conventional  cyphers :  but  such  a  supposition  is 
hardly  worth  mentioning.  Some  remarks  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  tbe 
Appendix,  I. 
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imagined  that  the  poet  was  only  describing  a  ruder     chap. 
state  of  the  art,  which  had  acquired  a  new  form  in 


his  own  time.  b.c.  ii84. 

When  however  it  is  considered  that  throughout  the  were  the 
Homeric  poems,  though  they  appear  to  embrace  the  ^^^^ 
whole  circle  of  the  knowledge  then  possessed  by  the  *«'  com- 
Greeks,  and  enter  into  so  many  details  on  the  arts  of  ^ting? 
life,  only  one  ambiguous  allusion  occurs  to  any  kind  of 
writing,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion, 
that  the  art,  though  known,  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  was  very  rarely  practised.  But  the  very  poems 
from  which  this  conclusion  has  been  drawn,  would 
seem  to  overthrow  it,  if  it  should  be  admitted  that 
they  were  originally  committed  to  writing ;  for  they 
would  then  seem  to  afford  the  strongest  proof  that,  at 
the  time  of  their  composition,  the  art  had  made  very 
considerable  progress,  and  that  there  was  no  want, 
either  of  materials  or  of  skill,  to  prevent  it  from 
coming  into  common  use.  Hence  the  original  form 
of  these  poems  becomes  a  question  of  great  historical, 
as  well  as  literary,  importance.  The  Greeks  them- 
selves almost  universally,  and  the  earliest  writers  the 
most  unanimously,  believed  them  both  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  same  author,  who,  though  little  or 
nothing  was  known  of  his  life,  and  there  was  much 
controversy  as  to  his  birthplace,  was  commonly  held 
to  have  been  an  Asiatic  Greek,^     The  doubt,  whether 

'  B.  Thiersch  has  written  a  volume  (  Ueber  daa  ZeitdUer  und  Faterktnd  det  Homer 
—  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1 832,  with  an  appendix  containing  a 
Latin  essay  repuhlished  from  a  Philological  Journal,  QuasHo  de  diversa  IliadU  et 
Odysta  jElaie)  to  prove  that  Homer  was  a  European,  and  that  he  lived  before  the 
Return  of  the  Heracleids.  His  main  arguments  may  be  reduced  to  four  heads.  1 . 
The  condition  of  Greece  in  the  interval  between  the  Trqjan  War  and  the  Return 
of  the  Heracleids  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  while  that  of 
the  Asiatic  colonies  was  long  adverse  to  it.  2.  The  poet's  silence  with  regard  to 
the  Heracleid  invasion  and  its  consequences.  3.  The  antiquity  of  the  Homeric 
language,  apparently  prior  to  the  division  of  the  four  dialects.  And,  4.  Indications 
of  greater,  if  not  exclusive  familiarity  with  European  scenery.  The  third  of  these 
arguments  rests  on  a  confusion  between  a  poetical  language  and  a  popular  dialect,  ' 
which  is  briefly  noticed  by  Welcker  (  Ep,  Cyd.  p.  194. ),  as  if  he  hardly  thought  it 
possible  that  a  modem  critic  could  fall  into  it.  Of  the  rest, — though  under  the  last 
head  there  are  some  ingenious  and  interesting  remarks,  —  the  second  is  undoubt- 

T  2 
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CHAP,  his  poems  were  from  the  first  written,  seems  hardly 
,  ^^  .  to  have  been  very  seriously  entertained  by  any  of  the 
B.c]i84.  ancients,  and  in  modern  times  it  has  been  grounded 
chiefly  on  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  such  a  fact  with 
the  very  low  degree  in  which  the  art  of  writing  is 
supposed  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the  Homeric 
age.  But  as  it  has  been  generally  thought  incredible, 
that  a  poem  of  such  length  as  the  Iliad,  or  even  the 
Odyssey,  and  still  more  that  two  such,  should  have 
been  produced  and  preserved  without  the  aid  of 
-  writing,  most  of  those  who  deny  that  they  were 
originally  written,  have  also  adopted  the  hypothesis, 
that  neither  of  them  is  the  work  of  a  single  mind ; 
but  that  each  was  gradually  composed  of  a  number 
of  smaller  pieces,  the  productions  of  different  authors, 
which  were  artificially  fitted  together  so  as  to  form  a 
whole.  This  hypothesis  however  does  not  rest  simply 
on  the  doubtful  assumption,  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  not  sufficiently  advanced  among  the  Greeks  in 
the  Homeric  age,  to  afford  the  poet  the  means  of 
penning  or  dictating  an  Iliad.  For  there  is  a  further 
and  greater  difficulty,  in  conceiving  how  so  great  a 
whole  should  have  been  either  written,  or  planned, 
except  for  readers.  Yet  all  the  intimations  it  contains 
as  to  the  earlier  condition  of  Greek  poetry,  and  all 
that  we  know  from  other  sources  of  its  subsequent 
progress,  conspire  to  assure  us  that  the  Homeric 
poems  were  designed  for  oral  delivery.  But  in  this 
case,  how  improbable  must  it  have  been,  that  an 
audience  should  be  found  to  listen  for  successive  days 

edly  the  strongest,  and  is  little  weakened  by  the  suspicion  of  the  Scholiast  on  IL  iv. 
40.  But  its  force  has  been  exaggerated  by  Thiersch  and  others,  because  they 
have  not  done  justice  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence  extant  in  favour  of  the  poet's 
Asiatic  origin,  which  may  be  found  most  fiilly  collected  and  discussed  by  Welcker 
in  his  above-named  most  valuable  work.  We  have  not  in  this  case  to  balance  two 
arguments  of  a  similar  kind  against  one  another ;  but  we  have  on  the  one  side  a 
mass  of  positive  testimony,  on  the  other  some  facts  which,  through  our  very  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  poet's  life  and  times,  we  are  unable  to  account  for. 
Where  this  is  so,  there  can  be  little  doubt  which  way  the  principles  of  sound  criti- 
cism require  us  to  decide. 
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till  the  recitation  of  such  works  could  be  brought  to     chap. 
an  end !     And  how  could  tlie  poet  have  been  led  to       ^^ 


form  so  elaborate  a  plan,  which  he  could  scarcely  b.c.  ii84. 
hope  to  make  known  at  all,  and  which  could  never  be 
distinctly  perceived  or  enjoyed  by  any  one  but  him- 
self ?  It  has  likewise  been  urged  by  several  modem 
critics,  that  the  structure  of  the  Homeric  verse 
furnishes  a  decisive  proof  that  the  state  of  the  Greek 
language,  at  the  time  when  these  poems  were  written, 
was  different  from  that  in  which  they  must  have 
been  composed.  And  by  others  it  has  been  thought 
inconsistent  with  the  law  of  continual  change,  to 
which  all  languages  are  subject,  that  the  form  in 
which  these  works  now  appear,  should  differ  so  slightly 
as  it  does  from  that  of  the  later  Greek  literature,  if  it 
really  belonged  to  the  early  period  in  which  they  were 
first  recited. 

These  difficulties  are,  it  must  be  owned,  in  a  great 
measure  removed  by  the  hypothesis,  that  each  poem  is 
an  aggregate  of  parts  composed  by  different  authors ; 
for  then  the  poet's  memory  might  not  be  too  severely 
tasked  in  retaining  his  work  during  its  progress,  and 
might  be  aided  by  more  frequent  recitations.  But  this 
hypothesis  has  been  met  by  a  number  of  objections, 
some  of  which  are  not  very  easily  satisfied.     That  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  both  the  work  of  the  same 
poet,  is  not  indeed  now  very  generally  maintained ;  and 
indications  have  been  observed,  which  seem  to  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other,  both  as  to  the  poetical 
style,  and  the  state  of  society  described,  and  to  show 
that  they  belong  to  different  bards,  and  to  different    - 
periods.    But  the  original  unity  of  each  poem  is  main-  unfty^f  t^, 
tained  by  arguments  derived  partly  from  the  uniform-  Homeric 
ity  of  the  poetical  character,  and  partly  from  the  ap-  '*^*™' 
parent  singleness  of  plan  which  each  of  them  exhibits. 
Even  those  who  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  suppose 
an  original  unity  of  design  in  the  Iliad,  still  conceive 
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CHAP,  that  all  its  parts  are  stamped  with  the  style  of  the 
,  ^^'  ,  same  author.^  But  with  others,  from  the  time  of 
B.C.  1184.  Aristotle  to  our  o^\^l  day,  the  plan  itself  has  been  an 
object  of  the  warmest  admiration  ^ ;  and  it  is  still  con- 
tended, that  the  intimate  coherence  of  the  parts  is 
such  as  to  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  a  multiplicity  of 
authors.  If  however  the  objections  to  that  hypo- 
thesis rested  here,  we  should  think  that  they  might  be 
surmounted  without  great  difficulty.  For  as  to  the 
uniformity  of  style — not  to  mention  that  it  is  far  from 
perfect,  and  that  both  ancient  and  modem  critics  have 
perceived  an  appearance  of  great  inequality  in  this 
respect — it  might  be  observed,  that  many  examples  in 
our  own  literature  prove  how  difficult  it  may  often  be 
to  distinguish  a  diiference  of  style,  where  several 
poets  have  combined  to  produce  one  work :  and  those 
who  admit  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  may  have 
been  composed  by  diiferent  poets,  have  scarcely  any 
ground,  so  far  as  the  style  is  concerned,  for  insisting 
that  the  same  cannot  have  been  the  case  with  either 
of  them  separately.  As  to  the  unity  of  plan,  much 
must  depend  on  the  precise  form  in  which  the  dis- 
puted h)rpothesis  is  presented  to  the  imagination.  If 
indeed  the  parts  out  of  which  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey 
was  formed,  are  supposed  to  have  been  at  first  wholly 
independent  of  each  other,  the  supposition  that  they 
could  have  been  so  pieced  together  as  to  assume  their 
present  appearance,  is  involved  in  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties.  For  how,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the 
different  poets  in  each  instance  happen  to  confine 
*  themselves  to  the  same  circle  of  subjects,  as  to  the 
battles  before  Troy,  and  the  return  of  Ulysses  ?  Must 
we  suppose,  with  a  modem  critic  ^,  that  in  our  two 

>  Such  is  Mr.  Clinton's  view,  Fasti,  vol.  iii.  p.  373.  379. 

*  This  admiration  has  never  been  more  ably  justified  than  by  Hug,  In  the  analy- 
sis which  he  has  given  in  his  Erfindung  der  BuchstabentckrifL 

■  Hermann,  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbiicher,  vol.  liv.  ;  reprinted  in  hb  Optucula, 
vol  vi. 
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great  poems  we  see  the  joint  labours  of  several  bards,  chap. 
who  drew  their  subjects  from  an  earlier  Iliad  and  i 
Odyssey,  which  contained  no  more  than  short  narra-  b.c.ii84. 
tives  of  the  same  events,  but  yet  had  gained  such 
celebrity  for  their  author,  that  the  greatest  poets  of 
the  succeeding  period  were  forced  to  adopt  his  name, 
and  to  content  themselves  with  filling  up  his  outline  ? 
This  would  be  an  expedient  only  to  be  resorted  to  in 
a  last  emergency.  But  it  seems  not  to  be  required, 
if  we  give  a  different  turn  to  the  hypothesis,  and  con- 
ceive that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  after  the  main 
event  in  each  had  been  made  the  subject  of  a  shorter 
poem,  grew  under  the  hands  of  successive  poets,  who, 
guided  in  part  by  popular  tradition,  supplied  what  had 
been  left  wanting  by  their  predecessors,  until  in  each 
case  the  curiosity  of  their  hearers  had  been  gratified 
by  a  finished  whole. 

But  though  the  principal  objections  which  have 
been  raised  against  the  h)rpothesis,  on  the  ground  just 
mentioned,  may  perhaps  be  silenced  in  some  such  way 
as  this,  there  are  some  others  which  are  less  tractable. 
If  the  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems  may  be 
explained  without  the  aid  of  writing,  by  breaking 
them  up  into  smaller  parts,  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  transmitted  is  not  yet  accounted  for.  A  poem 
which  might  not  be  too  long  for  the  author  himself  to 
retain  in  his  memory  without  any  artificial  help, 
might  still  be  of  such  length,  that  no  common  listener 
could  hope  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole,  after 
any  number  of  recitations,  unless  they  were  laboriously 
adapted  by  the  author  to  this  specific  purpose.  But 
who  can  imagine  a  Homer  so  employed  ?  This  how-  The  Rhai»- 
ever  it  has  been  thought  was  the  occasion  which  called 
forth  the  astonishing  powers  of  the  rhapsodists ;  a 
class  of  persons  who,  though  endowed  with  some 
]:)oetical  invention,  possessed  a  much  more  extraordi- 
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CHAP,     nary  tenacity  of  memory,  which  enabled  them,  after  a 
^^       few  hearings,  accurately  to  remember  many  hundreds 


B.C.1184.  of  verses.  It  is  still  a  questionable  point,  whether 
such  a  faculty  as  this,  though  found  here  and  there  in 
individuals,  ever  existed  in  any  class  of  men ;  and  it 
is  equally  doubtful  whether,  in  the  Homeric  age,  a 
class  of  men  existed,  which  devoted  itself  to  such  an 
occupation.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  that  even 
the  smallest  entire  portions  into  which  the  Homeric 
poems  can  rationally  be  resolved,  are  constructed  on 
such  a  scale,  that  their  authors  must  have  relied  on 
some  sure  method  of  transmitting  these  treasures  to 
posterity.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
the  extemporaneous  effusions,  which  may  have  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  a  Phemius  and  a  Demodocus,  when 
suddenly  called  upon  to  entertain  their  audience  on  a 
given  theme :  and  one  strong  objection  against  assign- 
ing them  to  a  multiplicity  of  authors,  is,  that  the  poet 
who  gave  birth  to  any  one  of  these  portions  must  have 
produced  much  more,  which  would,  on  this  suppo- 
sition, have  been  buried  in  an  inexplicable  oblivion. 
The  Ho-  According  to  every  hypothesis,  the  origin  of  the 

™*^*s  the  Homeric  poetry  is  wrapt  in  mystery ;  as  must  be  the 
opening  of  casc  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  period,  when  that 
JJJi^  which  precedes  it  is  very  obscure.  And  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  no  unparalleled  or  surprising  coincidence,  if 
the  production  of  a  great  work,  which  formed  the 
most  momentous  epoch  in  the  history  of  Greek  lite- 
rature, should  have  concurred  mth  either  the  first 
introduction,  or  a  new  application,  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  inventions.  Nor  can  it  be  thought 
extravagant  to  attribute  such  an  application  to  the 
poet,  who  discovers  such  a  range  and  depth  of  observ- 
ation in  every  sphere  of  nature  and  of  art  that  was 
placed  within  his  reach.  That  the  art  of  writing  al- 
ready existed,  though  probably  in  a  very  rude  state, 
before  his  eyes,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt ;  and  it 
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may  easily  be  conceived  that,  by  the  new  aids  which  chap. 
it  afforded,  it  may  have  roused  his  genius  to  a  new  ,  ^^  , 
and  bolder  flight.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary  rc.  ii84. 
to  inquire  whether  he  calculated  his  work  for  readers 
or  for  hearers.  To  secure  his  great  conceptions  from 
perishing  with  him,  might  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  a 
poet,  even  if  he  was  unable  to  anticipate  the  fiiture 
harvest  of  fame  which  they  were  to  yield.  It  seems  a 
waste  of  labour  to  invent  a  complicated  hypothesis, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  postponing  such  a  use  of  the 
art  of  writing  by  a  few  generations.  The  interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  Homeric  age  and  the  fol- 
lowing period  of  epic  poetry,  which  will  be  hereafter 
noticed,  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained;  but  within 
this  interval,  if  not  before,  the  Homeric  poems  must 
have  been  collected,  and  consequently  committed  to 
writing,  because  they  manifestly  formed  the  basis  or 
nucleus  of  the  epic  cycle.  It  is  easier  to  suppose  that 
they  were  written  at  first.^ 

>  Since  this  question  was  first  agitated  by  Wolf,  It  has  been  placed  on  a  very 
different  footing,  more  especially  by  the  writings  of  Nitxsch,  De  HUtoria  Homeri 
Mektemata,  with  which  should  be  compared  Mueller's  review  in  the  Goettingtn 
GeL  Anzeiffeth  Feb.  1831,  and  Kreuser  (  Vorfragen  ueber  Homitro$,  but  more  espe- 
cially his  later  work,  HomerUehe  Rhapsoden).  Hermann's  remarks  in  the  review 
referred  to  in  a  preceding  note  are  also  a  valuable  contribution.  There  is  a  useful 
review  of  some  other  less  important  works  connected  with  the  suttject,  by  Baum- 
garien-Cmsius,  in  Jahn*s  Jahrbiieher  fur  PhUologie  u,  PddaffOffik,  1 827.  An  argu- 
ment which  confines  itself  to  the  writings  of  Wolf  and  Heyne,  can  now  add  but 
little  to  our  means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  question,  and  must  keep  some  of 
its  most  important  elements  out  of  sight    See  Appendix  L 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THE*  RETURN   OF  THE   HERACLEmS. 

State  of  Greece  after  the  Trojan  War.  —  The  Thessaliam 
migrate  from  Epirus  into  Thessaly,  —  They  drive  out  the 
BcBOtians,  —  Who  conquer  Bodotia,  —  Dorian  migration.  — 
Connection  between  tlie  Dorians  and  the  Heracleids.  —  In- 
quiry into  the  truth  of  the  legend,  —  The  Dorians  break  into 
Peloponnesus,  —  Conquest  of  Elis,  —  The  AchcBans  retreat 
before  the  Dorians  into  Ionia,  —  Partition  of  the  conquered 
land  among  the  Heracleids,  —  Means  by  which  the  Dorians 
effected  their  conquests,  —  Settlement  of  Cresphontes  in  Mes- 
senia,  —  Various  accounts  of  the  subjugation  of  Laconia,  — 
Resistance  of  Amycla,  —  The  Dorians  in  Laconia  joined  by 
the  jEgeids,  —  The  Minyans  in  Laconia  and  TriphyUa,  — 
The  Dorians  in  Epidaurus,  —  In  Troszen  —  Sicyon  —  and 
Phlius,  —  llie  Dorians  conquer  Corinth,  —  Invade  Attica, 

—  Codrus.  —  Conquest  of  Megara  and  JEgina,  —  Expedi- 
tions of  the  Dorians  to  Crete,  —  Colonies  founded  by  Pollis, 

—  By  Althcemenes,  —  State  of  Crete  at  the  time  of  the 
Dorian  Conquest,  —  Cretan  institutions,  —  Subjects,  — 
Slaves,  —  Freemen,  —  Form  of  Government, — Cretan  Sys- 
sitia,  —  Education, 

o***°^ftf  ^^^  Trojan  war,  as  we  find  it  described,  was  not,  ac- 
the  Trqian  cording  to  any  conception  that  may  be  formed  of  the 
^^'  magnitude  of  the  expedition  and  the  conquest,  an 

event  that  necessarily  produced  any  important  effects 
on  the  condition  of  Greece.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  why,  as  soon  as  it  was  ended,  all  the  surviving 
princes  and  chiefs  might  not  have  returned  to  their 
dominions,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  victory  in  ho- 
nourable repose,  and  have  transmitted  their  sceptres 
in  peace  to  their  children.^    The  Odyssey  accordingly 

>  See  B.Thiench,  p.  165.  foil.,  and  his  essay,  (In  Jabn*8  Jahrhuchtr  fur  PkUtJogie 
und  Fadagogik,  1826,)  Ueher  Homer' »  Europaischtm  Urtprung,  p.  440.,  and,  for  the 
opposite  view  of  the  suluect,  Flass,  (in  Secbode*s  Neues  Archit  fur  PMMogie  und 
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represents  parts  of  Greece  —  especially  the  dominions  chap. 
of  Nestor  and  Menelaus  —  as  continuing,  after  the  . 
war,  under  the  rule  of  the  heroes  who  fought  at  Troy ; 
and  we  might  infer  from  this  description,  that  the 
great  national  struggle  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
general  tranquillity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poet 
signifies  that,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  victors  in- 
curred the  anger  of  the  gods,  who  had  before  espoused 
their  cause.  The  Odyssey  is  filled  mth  one  example 
of  the  calamities  which  the  divine  wrath  brought  upon 
the  Greeks,  in  the  person  of  Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca. 
Menelaus  himself,  though  we  find  him  in  the  poem 
reigning  in  great  prosperity  at  Laceda^mon,  was  only 
permitted  to  reach  home  after  a  long  course  of  wan- 
dering over  distant  seas  and  lands.  Ajax,  son  of 
Oileus,  perished  in  the  waves.  Agamemnon  was  mur- 
dered, on  his  return  to  Argos,  by  ^Egisthus,  who  in 
his  absence  had  seduced  his  wife  Clytaemnestra,  and 
who  usurped  the  throne  of  the  murdered  king,  which 
was  not  recovered  before  the  end  of  several  years  by 
Orestes,  the  rightful  heir.  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achil- 
les, Philoctetes,  one  of  the  Thessalian  chiefs,  Diomed 
of  Argos,  and  Idomeneus  of  Crete,  are  expressly  said 
to  have  returned  safe  with  all  their  followers.  But 
the  poet  does  not  inform  us  in  what  state  they  found 
their  dominions,  or  how  long  they  retained  possession 
of  them ;  and  in  the  legends  of  later  times  they  are 
related  to  have  been  forced  by  various  causes  to  quit 
their  native  land,  and  to  settle  in  foreign  regions.  We 
cannot  indeed  place  any  reliance  on  these  and  other 
similar  traditions,  because  the  hint  which  the  Odyssey 
suggests  of  the  disasters  which  befel  the  Greeks  after 
their  victory^,  might  easily  be  expanded  by  the  im- 
agination of  later  poets ;  and  still  more,  because  the 

Padagogik^  1828,)  Fersuch  wber  den  Trojanischen  Kriep  al$  Histonsehe  ThcUmche, 
p.  60.,  who  represents  the  return  of  the  heroes  as  followed  by  a  series  of  revolutions 
and  conflicts  in  Greece. 
>  HI.  132. 
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CHAP,     vanity  of  colonies  was  always  interested  in  tracing 


VII. 


their  origin  to  a  remote  period,  and  a  renowned  name. 
But  in  itself  it  is  probable  enough  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  long  absence  of  the  chiefs  might  give 
occasion  to  usurpations  or  revolutions,  and  to  the 
expulsion  or  voluntary  migration  of  royal  or  noble 
families.  Still,  how  far  this  was  actually  the  case, 
must  remain  uncertain.  One  inevitable  result  how- 
ever of  such  an  event  as  the  Trojan  war,  must  have 
been,  to  diffuse  q,mong  the  Greeks  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  the  isles  and  coasts  of  the  iEgean,  and 
to  leave  a  lively  recollection  of  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  regions  in  which  their  battles  had  been  fought. 
This  would  direct  the  attention  of  future  emigrants  in 
search  of  new  homes,  toward  the  same  quarter ;  and 
the  fact,  that  the  tide  of  migration  really  set  in  this 
direction  first,  when  the  state  of  Greece  became  un- 
settled, may  not  unreasonably  be  thought  to  confirm 
the  reality  of  the  Trojan  war.^ 

For  sixty  years  however  after  the  fall  of  Troy, 

history  is  silent  as  to  any  great  change  in  the  face  of 

Greece.     At  the  end  of  that  period,  if  not  sooner, 

began  a  long  train  of  wars,  invasions,  and  migrations, 

which  finally  introduced  a  new  order  of  things  both 

in  Greece  itself,   and  in   most  of  the   surroimding 

countries.     The  original  source  of  this  memorable 

revolution  probably  lay  out  of  the  limits  of  Greece, 

The  Thes.    and  bcyoud  the  reach  of  historical  investigation.    We 

-^       are  only  able  to  trace  it  as  far  as  Thessaly,  which  was 

fromEpinw  the  sceue  of  its  first  visible  outbreak.     Here,  how 

into  Thes-  /»  i        m      •  i  -i 

niy.  soon  after  the  Trojan  war  we  are  unable  to  con- 

jecture, the  Thessalians,  crossing  over  the  chain  of 
Pindus  from  Epirus,  descended  into  the  rich  plains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Peneus,  and  began  the  conquest 
of  the  country,  which  finally  derived  its  name  from 

'  Vl^St  u.  s.  p.  63. 
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them.  As  they  came  from  the  Thesprotian  Ephyra,  chap. 
an  ancient  seat  of  the  Pelasgians,  it  seems  probable  i 
that  they  belonged  to  that  race ;  and  this  is  confirmed  ac.1124. 
by  the  fact,  that,  though  they  never  rose  to  a  level  in 
civilisation  with  the  other  Greeks,  they  spoke  the  same 
language.  A  few  slight  peculiarities  in  their  national 
dress,  and  the  reproach  of  fickleness,  faithlessness, 
and  coarse  sensuality  ^,  which  in  after-times  clung  to 
their  character,  are  hardly  sufficient  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  they  were  of  a  totally  foreign  origin  — 
an  lUyrian  tribe,  which  adopted  the  speech  of  the 
conquered  people.^  Their  fabulous  progenitor,  Thes- 
salus,  was  called  by  some  a  son  of  Hercules ;  by 
others,  of  Haemon,  from  whom  Thessaly  had  anciently 
received  the  name  of  Ha^monia.  The  motive  for  in- 
venting the  last  genealogy,  may  have  been  the  wish 
to  establish  a  legitimate  title  to  their  conquest ;  and, 
as  migrations  appear  to  have  taken  place  very  early 
from  Thessaly  to  Epirus,  their  claim  might  not  be 
absolutely  unfounded.  They  were  likewise  said  to 
have  been  headed  by  descendants  of  Antiphus  and 
Phidippus,  who  traced  their  line  through  Thessalus 
to  Hercules  ;  though  in  the  Homeric  catalogues  these 
two  chiefs  lead  their  forces  from  Cos  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia.^  Here  too  there 
may  have  been  truth  at  the  bottom :  though  the 
nation  was  Pelasgian,  some  of  their  chiefs  may  have 
been  of  pure  Hellenic  blood.  The  Thessalians  were 
always  famous  for  their  love  of  horses,  and  their  skill 

>  On  the  faithlessness  of  the  Thessalians  see  Voemel,  Proleg.  ad  Demosth,  Phil.  i. 
§  24.  n.  8.,  and  add  Livy,  xxxiv.  51.  On  their  gluttony,  Athen.  x.  12.  and  11.  p. 
47.  b.  On  the  licentiousness  of  their  entertainments  —  only  a  little  less  gross 
than  that  of  the  Roman  Floralia  (VaL  Ifax.  11.  10. 8. )  —  Athen.  zlii.  p.  607.  c. 

'  See  Mueller,  Dorians,  Introduction,  §  4.  and  compare  the  remark  of  Heraclides 
Pont,  in  Athenseus,  xiv.  19.  B*<r<ra\ol,  olrroi  ydp  turi  r^y  Vx^^  rov  yiifovs  Kio\*wn 
l^rrMmSf  wapoatKfynoy  iu\  votowrai  rov  filov  riiv  iryJyliy'  and  the  description 
which  follows  of  the  .£olian  character :  rh  r&y  AloKiwy  ^Oos  lx«  "rh  yavpoy  koI 
o>KM8«f,  Iti  W  ^v6xi^woir  6fw\oyfi  8i  toCto  reus  IwiroTpo^lais  ain&v  koI  {cyoSox^cus* 
ob  "waifovprfov  M,  &AAd  i^ripn4yoy  koI  t^Bo^kSs'  Zih  kcu  oUu6y  4ar*  avrois  rj  ^lAo- 
«tKr/a  «ra2  rd  iporruth^  koI  itaura  ^  ircpl  r^v  llanay  &yf<rif . 

•  See  Boeckh.  Erplic.  ad  Find.  Pyth.  x.  (vol.  Hi.  p.  332.> 
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CHAR      have  been  from  this  central  position  that  the  Boeo- 
1  tians  carried  their  arms,  either  successively,  or  in 

B.C.1124.  separate  bodies  at  once,  northward  against  the  opu- 
lent Orchomenus,  and  southward  against  Thebes.  A 
legend  which  referred  the  origin  of  one  of  the  Theban 
festivals  to  this  epoch,  intimates  that  the  army  which 
besieged  Thebes  was  for  some  time  obliged  to  con- 
tent itself  with  ravaging  the  surrounding  country, 
being  imable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  town.^ 
The  fall  of  Orchomenus  and  Thebes  determined  the 
fate  of  the  whole  country.  According  to  the  asser- 
tion which  Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Thebans,  in  their  reply  to  the  captive  Plataeans, 
PlataBa  was  conquered  after  the  rest  of  Boeotia.  The 
Thebans  there  speak  of  having  founded  the  city,  after 
having  ejected  a  motley  race,  which  previously  occu- 
pied it ;  *  and  this  was  probably  the  current  opinion  at 
Thebes,  being  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  claim 
to  supremacy  over  the  Platasans.  But  the  Plataeans 
prided  themselves  on  being  an  aboriginal  people :  the 
only  kings  they  remembered,  were  Asopus  and  Ci- 
thaeron ;  and  their  heroine,  Plataea,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  river-god.^  The  Boeotian  name  and  language 
may  have  spread  fiirther  than  the  change  that  took 
place  in  the  population  of  the  country :  and  perhaps 
the  hostility  to  Thebes,  which  we  shall  find  the 
Plataeans  retaining  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  their  history,  may  have  arisen,  or  have  gained 
strength,  from  the  consciousness  of  a  different  origin. 
The  conquest  of  BcEOtia,  as  that  of  Thessaly,  drove 
many  from  their  homes ;  and  a  great  body  of  these 
fiigitives,  joined  by  bands  of  adventurers  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, who  were  led  by  descendants  of  Agamenmon, 
embarked  for  Asia.  These  expeditions  constituted 
the  jEolian  migration^  so  called  from  the  race  which 

>  Proclus  Chrestom.  26.  p.  386.  ed.  Gaisf.  *  Paus.  ix.  1, 2. 
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took  the  principal  share  in  it,   though  it  included     chap* 
many  others.     Its  fortunes  will  be  related  hereafter.  , 
Many  families  also  sought  reftige  in  Attica  and  Pelo-   b.c.  iis4 
ponnesus.    The  Pelasgians  who  fortified  a  part  of  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  and  afterwards  took  possession  of 
Lemnos,   are   said  to  have  migrated  from  BcEOtia. 
Their  allies,  the  Thracians,  retired  westward,  and 
settled  for  a  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parnassus, 
where    they   entirely   disappear    from   the   view   of 
hbtory. 

It  is  not  clear  how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  these  Dorfan 
events  were  connected  with  another  still  more  im-  "^'*'*°^ 
portant  —  the  migration  of  the  Dorians  from  their 
seats  at  the  northern  foot  of  Parnassus,  to  Pelopon- 
nesus —  which  Thucydides  fixes  twenty  years  later 
than  the  expulsion  of  the  Boeotians  from  Thessaly.   It 
is  not  certain  whether  the  Dorians  were  driven  out  of 
Thessaly  by  the  same  shock  to  which  the  Boeotians 
gave  way,  or  whether  they  had  previously  settled  at 
the  head  of  the  vale  of  the  Cephisus,  and   in  the 
adjacent  region.     Causes  enough  may  be  imagined, 
which   in   this  period  of  general  convulsion   might 
induce  them  to  quit  Doris,  though  the  little  tract 
which  afterwards  bore  that  name  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  infested  by  any  hostile  inroads.     But  as  it 
probably  formed  only  a  part  of  their  territory,  the 
rest  may  now  have  been  torn  from  them,  and  thus 
have  compelled  them  to  seek  new  seats.     The  ancient 
writers  however  assign  a  motive  of  a  different  kind 
for  their  migration.    They  unanimously  relate,  that  connection 
after  the  death  of  Hercules,  his  children,  persecuted  ^^,^ 
by  Eurystheus,  took  refuge  in  Attica,  and  there  de-  the  He»- 
feated  and  slew  the  tyrant.     When  their  enemy  had 
fallen,  they  resumed  possession  of  their  birthright  in 
Peloponnesus ;  but  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
their   victory,   before   a   pestilence,    in  which  they 
recognised  the  finger  of  Heaven,  drove  them  again 

VOL.  I.  u 
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CHAP,     into  exile.     Attica  affain  afforded  them   a   retreat. 
1  When  their  hopes  had  revived,  an  ambiguous  oracle 

B.  0.1104.  encouraged  them  to  believe  that,  after  they  had 
reaped  their  third  harvest,  they  should  find  a  pros- 
perous passage  through  the  Isthmus  into  the  land  of 
their  fathers.  But  at  the  entrance  of  Peloponnesus 
they  were  met  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Achseans, 
lonians,  and  Arcadians.  Their  leader,  Hyllus,  the 
eldest  son  of  Hercules,  proposed  to  decide  the  quar- 
rel by  single  combat ;  and  Echemus,  king  of  Tegea, 
was  selected  by  the  Peloponnesian  confederates  as 
their  champion.  Hyllus  fell ;  and  the  Heracleids  were 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  to  abandon 
their  enterprise  for  a  hundred  years.  Yet  both 
Cleodaeus,  son  of  Hyllus,  and  his  grandson  Aristo- 
machus,  renewed  his  attempt  with  no  better  fortune. 
After  Aristomachus  had  fallen  in  battle,  the  am- 
biguous oracle  was  explained  to  his  sons,  Aristo- 
demus,  Temenus,  and  Cresphontes;  and  they  were 
assured  that  the  time  —  the  third  generation  —  had 
now  come,  when  they  should  accomplish  their  return ; 
not  however  as  they  had  expected,  over  the  guarded 
Isthmus,  but  across  the  mouth  of  the  western  gulf, 
where  the  opposite  shores  are  parted  by  a  channel 
only  a  few  fiirlongs  broad.  Thus  encouraged,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Dorians,  ^tolians,  and  Locrians  ^,  they 
crossed  the  straits,  vanquished  Tisamenus,  the  son  of 
Orestes,  and  divided  the  fairest  portion  of  Pelopon- 
nesus among  them, 
inquiiy  The  belief  that  the  Dorians  were  led  to  the  con- 

trath^the  q^cst  of  Peloponnesus  by  princes  of  Achaean  blood, 
legend.        the  rightful  heirs  of  its  ancient  kings,  has  the  autho- 
rity  of  all   antiquity   on   its  side.     It  had  become 

*  The  Locrians  are  said  to  have  deceived  the  Peloponnesians,  having  engaged  to 
give  notice  by  signals,  if  the  Dorians  should  attempt  to  cross  the  straits.  They 
broke  their  promise,  and  the  Peloponnesians  were  taken  by  surprise.  Polybius  in 
Mai,  Scr.  Vet.  U.  p.  386. 
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current  so  early  as  the  days  of  Hesiod ;  and  it  was     chap. 
received  not  only  among  the  Dorians  themselves,  but  ^. 


among  foreign  nations.  The  protection  afforded  by  b.c.  iio4. 
the  Athenians  to  the  Heracleids  against  Eurystheus 
continued  to  the  latest  times  to  be  one  of  the  most 
favourite  themes  of  the  Attic  poets  and  orators ;  and 
the  precise  district  that  had  been  assigned  for  the 
abode  of  the  exiles  was  pointed  out  by  tradition.  In 
the  Persian  war  the  victory  gained  by  Echemus  over 
Hyllus  was  pleaded  by  the  Tegeans  as  the  ground  of 
their  title  to  an  honourable  post  in  the  Greek  army. 
Few  traditions  can  boast  of  higher  authority;  and 
the  fact  is  in  itself  by  no  means  incredible,  and  admits 
of  various  explanations,  which  would  remove  its 
principal  apparent  difficulties.  Though  the  difference 
between  the  Dorians  and  Achaeans  was  undoubtedly 
very  wide  in  almost  all  points,  still  it  might  be  ex- 
pected entirely  to  disappear  in  a  few  generations 
after  a  small  body  of  one  nation  had  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  other.  The  weak  and  unsettled  state  of 
the  Dorians,  in  the  earliest  period  of  their  history, 
renders  it  probable  that  they  were  then  always  wil- 
ling to  receive  foreigners  among  them,  who  came 
recommended  by  illustrious  birth,  wealth,  or  merit; 
and  that  they  might  either  have  formed  the  Hera- 
cleids into  a  new  tribe,  or,  if  they  were  not  numerous 
enough  for  this,  have  admitted  them  into  one  which 
was  afterwards  called  by  a  new  name.  Nevertheless, 
possible  as  this  is,  the  truth  of  the  story  has  been 
questioned,  on  grounds  which  are  certainly  not  light 
or  arbitrary,  if  they  do  not  outweigh  all  that  have 
been  alleged  in  its  support.  What  is  said  to  have 
happened  might  have  been  invented,  and  the  occasion 
and  motives  for  the  fabrication  may  be  conceived 
still  more  easily  than  the  truth  of  the  fact ;  for  such 
facts  in  the  early  history  of  Greece  were  undoubtedly 
much  less  common  than  such  fictions.     It  is  much 
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CHAP,     less  probable  that  the  origin  of  the  Dorian  tribes,  as 


VIL 


of  all  similar  political  forms  which  a  nation  has 
R  0.1104.  assumed  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence,  should 
have  been  distinctly  remembered,  than  that  it  should 
have  been  forgotten,  and  have  been  then  attributed 
to  imaginary  persons.  This  is  so  usual  a  process, 
that  it  might  have  been  fairiy  assumed  ^vith  regard 
to  the  two  tribes  which  are  said  to  have  been  named 
after  the  sons  of  ^Egimius,  though,  by  a  singular 
anachronism,  one  legend  relates,  that  Pamphylus  and 
Dymas  fell  in  the  last  expedition  by  which  their  coun- 
trymen made  themselves  masters  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  another  represents  Pamphylus  as  still  living  in 
the  second  generation  after  the  conquest.^  That  the 
royal  family  should  claim  Hercules  for  its  ancestor, 
though  it  was  in  truth  of  Dorian  blood,  can  only  be 
thought  surprising  by  those  who  believe  the  exploits 
ascribed  to  that  hero  to  have  been  the  actions  of  one 
real  person.  But  if  there  was  a  Dorian,  as  well  as 
an  Acha3an,  and  a  Theban  Hercules,  the  motives 
which  led  the  Dorians  to  confound  them,  after  the 
conquest  of  their  new  dominions,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. The  Attic  and  Arcadian  traditions,  wliich 
appear  to  confirm  the  common  story,  might  be  adapted 
to  it,  though  their  foundation,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  was  originally  different :  the  worship  of 
Hercules,  which  was  introduced  in  that  part  of 
Attica  where  the  Heracleids  were  said  to  have  taken 
up  their  temporary  abode  ^,  and  the  long  struggle 
between  Tegea  and  Lacedaemon,  afforded  ample  room 
for  fiction  to  play  in.  But  we  have  perhaps  dwelt  too 
long  on  a  doubtful  point,  which  is,  after  all,  of  little 
moment,  since  it  does  not  affect  either  the  history  or 
the  institutions  of  the  conquering  race.  We  proceed 
to  relate  the  issue  of  their  expedition. 

^  ApoUod.  ii.  8.  3.  5.    Paus.  ii.  28. 6.  '  Paus.  L  16.  3. 
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The  invaders  bent  their  course  westward,  and  de-     chap. 
scended  upon  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  near  ,   ^|^    . 
Naupactus,   manifestly  with   a  view  to  strengthen  b.c.iio4. 
themselves  with  the  aid  of  the  uEtolians  of  Calydon,  The  do- 
mth  whom  they  had  perhaps  before   entered  into  ^^^^ 
amicable  relations,  as  Hyllus  was  said  to  be  the  son  ponnwiu. 
of  the  iEtolian  princess  Dejanira.     The  progress  of 
the  fierce  inland  tribes,  which   finally  extinguished 
the  old  Hellenic  race  of  Calydon,  may  have  been  the 
principal  motive  of  the  migration  with  both  nations. 
According  to  the  received  legend,  the  Heracleids  were 
guided  into   Peloponnesus  by  Oxylus,   an  iEtolian 
chief,  and  their  kinsman ;  for  he  belonged  to  the  line 
of  (Eneus,  the  father  of  Dejanira,  who,  like  uEgimius, 
had  been  protected  by  the  arm  of  Hercules  from  a 
formidable    enemy,    the   Thesprotians    of   Ephyra.^ 
Oxylus  alleged  a  title  to  Elis,  like  that  under  which 
his  allies  claimed  the  kingdoms  of  the  Pelopids.     The 
base  of  his  statue  in  the  public  place  of  Elis  bore  an 
inscription,  importing  that  uEtolus,  his  ancestor  in  the 
tenth  generation,  had  quitted  Elis,  the  original  seat  of 
his  people,  the  Epeans,  and  had  conquered  that  part 
of  the  land  of  the  Curetes  which  afterwards  bore  the 
name  of  iEtolia ;  and  the  truth  of  this  memorial  was 
confirmed   by   a   corresponding   inscription    on   the 
statue  of  ^Etolus  in  the  ^Etolian   town   of  Thermi, 
JEtolus  had  migrated  because   he  had   chanced   to 
incur  the  stain  of  bloodshed ;  and  a  like  misfortune 
had  driven  Oxylus  into  exile,  when  he  met  with  the 
sons  of  Aristomachus,  and  stipulated  with  them  for 
his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Elis,  as  the  price  of  his 
guidance,  which  an  oracle  had  declared  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  their  success.^     He  was  put  into  posses-  conquest 
sion  of  it  by  the  fortunate  issue  of  a  single  combat,  ^  ^^^ 
between  one  of  his  iEtolian  followers  and  an  Epean 

1  Apollod.  ii.  7.  6.  I.  *  Apollod.  U.  8.  8.  3. 
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CHAP,     chieftain.^  It  is  added  that  he  used  the  victory  wisely 
^^       and  mildly ;  that  he  permitted  the  ancient  inhabitants, 


Rc.  1104.  ^ft^r  resigning  a  share  of  their  lands  to  the  ^tolian 
invaders,  to  retain  the  remainder  as  independent 
owners ;  that  he  granted  several  privileges  to  Dius, 
the  deposed  king,  and  maintained  unimpaired  the 
sacred  honours  of  Augeas  and  the  other  native  heroes. 
The  substance  of  this  account  may  be  well  founded, 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  new  settle- 
ment was  followed  by  migration  from  this,  as  from 
other  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  Motives  of  policy  may 
have  concurred  with  those  of  national  affinity,  to  dis- 
pose the  Eleans  toward  a  friendly  union  with  the 
followers  of  Oxylus.  They  are  described  as  engaged 
in  constant  wars  with  their  southern  neighbours,  the 
people  of  Pisa,  and  the  subjects  of  Nestor,  and  they 
were  probably  not  unwilling  to  admit,  and  even  to 
purchase  by  some  sacrifices,  an  accession  of  strength 
which  established  their  superiority.  The  conquest 
produced  no  other  immediate  revolution  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  Peninsula.  The  territory  of  Pisa 
continued,  long  after,  to  be  governed  by  its  native 
princes,  who  owned  no  subjection  to  Elis.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  country,  afterwards  comprised  under 
the  name  of  Elis,  whether  it  was  still  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  house  of  Neleus,  or  had  changed  its 
masters,  retained  its  independence  for  several  cen- 
turies ;  though  we  shall  see  it  occupied,  after  no  long 
time,  by  a  new  colony. 

It  is  said  that  Oxylus,  fearing  less  the  sight  of  the 
fertile  land,  which  had  been  promised  as  his  reward, 
might  tempt  the  Heracleids  to  violate  their  compact 
with  him,  led  them,  not  along  the  western  coast,  but 

'  Degmenus  the  Epean  came  armed  ^ith  a  bow,  but  was  levelled  with  the  ground 
by  the  sling  of  the  ^tolian  PyriBchmes :  Strabo,  vliL  p.  357.  —  The  street  Siop^ 
(silence)  at  Elis,  was  believed  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  an  adventure,  which 
implies  that  Elis  was  a  walled  town,  and  for  a  time  besieged  by  Oxylus,  Pans.  vi. 
23.  6.     Compare  Strabo,  viii.  337.  358. 
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through  Arcadia,  into  the  region  which  they  claimed     chap. 
as  their  patrimony.     We  hear  of  no  opposition  made       ^^^ 


to  the  invaders  by  the  Arcadians ;  on  the  contrary,  ^q^  1104. 
Cypselus,  who  is  called  king  of  the  Arcadians,  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Cresphontep.  But,  as 
Arcadia  was  at  this  time  most  probably  divided  into 
a  number  of  small  states,  this  friendly  disposition  of 
one  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  resistance 
having  been  offered  by  others;  and  this  may  have 
been  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  between  Tegea  and 
Sparta.  Here  however  the  invaders  effected  no  settle- 
ment, but  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  the  countries 
subject  to  the  house  of  Atreus,  and  now  governed  by 
Tisamenus,  son  of  Orestes.  Tradition  varied  greatly  The 
as  to  the  fate  of  Tisamenus  himself:  according  to  one  ^^^ 
legend,  he  fell  fighting  against  the  Heracleids^;  ac-  before  the 
cording  to  another^,  he  withdrew  from  his  territories,  intol^ 
and  led  all  the  Achaeans  who  desired  independence 
against  the  lonians  on  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  He  is  said  at  first  to  have  proposed  to  the 
lonians  to  unite  his  people  with  them,  on  condition  of 
being  admitted  to  a  fair  share  of  the  land ;  and  that 
it  was  only  the  jealousy  of  the  Ionian  princes,  who 
feared  lest  Tisamenus  should  become  sole  king  of  the 
united  nation,  that  prevented  his  proposal  from  being 
accepted.  The  contest  was  decided  by  arms,  and  the 
issue  was  in  favour  of  the  Achaeans.  The  lonians, 
after  their  defeat,  took  shelter  in  Helic^,  their  prin- 
cipal town,  but  at  length  capitulated  with  the  con- 
querors for  leave  to  quit  the  country.  Henceforth 
this  part  of  Peloponnesus  bore  the  name  of  Achaia ; 
according  to  one  account,  Tisamenus  was  slain  in  the 
decisive  battle,  and  buried  in  Helice,  whence,  at  a 
later  period,  the  Spartans,  by  command  of  the  Delphic 

•  Apollod.  li.  8.  3.  5.  •  Paus.  viJ.  1.  8. 
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^vuT'     oracle,  transported  his  bones   to  Lacedaemon  ^ ;  but 
t  another  tradition  supposed  him  to  have  reigned  in 

B.C.  1104.  Achaia  after  the  departure  or  subjugation  of  the 
lonians.^  After  some  years,  a  part  of  the  Achaeans, 
under  Agorius,  a  descendant  of  Agamemnon,  found  a 
settlement  in  Elis,  invited,  it  is  said,  by  Oxylus,  who 
was  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  share  his  new  dominions 
with  one  of  the  Pelopids.^  The  motive  of  this  in- 
vitation may  have  been  to  establish  a  claim  to  the 
possession  of  Pisa,  the  ancient  seat  of  Pelops.  The 
dislodged  lonians  first  sought  refuge  among  their 
kinsmen  in  Attica,  and,  when  the  land  became  too 
narrow  for  them,  followed  the  example  of  the  ^Eolians, 
and,  joined  by  swarms  of  fugitives  and  adventurers 
of  various  races,  made  for  the  coast  of  Asia. 
Partition  of  After  the  death  or  retreat  of  Tisamenus,  the  poetical 
Sered"iand  ^g^nd  of  the  couqucst  represents  the  Heracleids 
among  the  as  onlv  busicd  wlth  the  partition  of  his  kingdom. 
Anstodemus,  as  it  was  believed  everywhere,  except 
at  Sparta  \  had  not  lived  to  enter  Peloponnesus,  but 
had  fallen  at  Delphi,  by  a  thunderbolt,  or  a  shaft  of 
Apollo;  or,  as  another  tale  ran,  by  the  hands  of 
assassins,  related  to  the  house  of  Atreus.^  He  had 
left  twin  sons,  Procles  and  Eurysthenes,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  his  claim  of  an  equal  share  with  Temenus 
and  Cresphontes.  Three  altars  were  erected,  and 
on  each  a  sacrifice  was  made  to  the  divine  father  of 
Hercules.  Then  three  lots  were  cast  into  an  urn 
filled  with  water.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the  lots 
were  to  be  stones,  and  that  the  first  drawn  should 
give  possession  of  Argos,  the  second  of  Lacedaemon, 
the  third  of  Messenia.  But  Cresphontes  to  secure 
the  fairest  portion,  threw  a  clod  of  earth  into  the 
water,  which,  being  dissolved,  remained  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  while  the  lots  of  his  competitors  were 

»  Paus.  vii.  1.8.  "  Polyb.  ii.  41.  ■  Paua.  v.  4.  3. 

*  Herod,  vi.  52.  *  ApoUod.  ii.  8.  2.  9.    Paus.  iiL  1.6. 
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drawn. ^     According  to  another  form  of  the  legend,     ^^^^• 
Argos  had  been  reserved  for  Temenus,  who  then  con-  t 
spired  with  Cresphontes  to  defraud  the  children  of  b.c.  1104. 
Aristodemus.^     After  the   partition  was   completed, 
each  of  the  three  altars  was   found   occupied  by  a 
portent,  from  which  the  diviners  augured  the  destiny 
and  character  of  the  people  to  which  it  belonged.     A 
toad  was  seen  resting  on  that  of  Argos ;  a  warning 
that  she  must  abstain  from  ambitious  aggression,  and 
remain  content  with  her  natural  bounds.     The  rest- 
less  hostility   of  Lacedaemon   was  prefigured  by  a 
serpent ;  the  craft  which  she  imputed  to  her  weaker 
neighbour,  Messenia,  by  a  fox.     The  descendants  of 
Hercules  then  took  quiet  possession  of  their  allotted 
shares. 

This  poetical  legend,  as  well  as  other  narratives  of 
the  same  events  which  wear  a  more  historical  aspect, 
has  undoubtedly  crowded  transactions  together  which 
must  have  occupied  many  years,  probably  many  ge- 
nerations. The  great  revolution,  which  imposed  a 
foreign  yoke  on  the  warlike  Achaeans,  was  certainly 
not  eflfect^d  by  a  momentary  struggle.  We  cannot 
indeed  distinctly  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  con- 
quest was  really  achieved,  but  fragment3  of  appa- 
rently genuine  tradition  remain  to  show,  what  might 
indeed  have  been  safely  conjectured  in  the  absence  of 
positive  information,  that  it  was,  in  general,  the  tardy 
fruit  of  a  hard  contest.  The  numbers  of  the  Dorians 
were  probably  every  where  greatly  inferior  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  seem  to  be  rather  over  than  under- 
rated when  they  are  estimated  at  20,000  warriors. 
This  inequality  may  have  been  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  the  advantages  which  their  arms,  their 
mode  of  fighting,  tactics,  and  discipline,  may  have 
given  them  in  the  field.     The  Achaean  bands,  accus- 

»   Apollod.  U.  8.  4.  2.  •  Pau8.  iv.  3. 6. 
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^Y^'     toined  perhaps  to  depend  much  on  the  prowess  of 
-  their  leaders,  and  furnished  with  no  weapons  capable 

B.C.  1104.   of  resisting  the  long  Dorian  spear,  and  of  making  an 
impression  on  the  broad  shield,  which,  hanging  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  knees,  covered  the  whole  body  of 
the  warrior,  may  have  been  easily  borne  down  by  the 
steady  charge  of  their  deep  and  serried  phalanx.    But 
on  the  other  hand  the  art  of  besieging  was  even  in 
later  times  foreign  to   Dorian   warfare,  and   much 
slighter  fortifications  than   those  of  the  Larissa  of 
Argos,  of  Tiryns,  and  Mycenae,  would  have  sufficed  to 
deter  the  invaders  from  the  thought  of  attacking  them. 
But,   without  balancing   the   resources   of  the   con- 
tending nations,  we  find  that,  in  fact,  the  issue  of  the 
war  was   not  decided  either  by  pitched  battles,  or 
Means  by     regular  sicgcs.     Traditions,  which  may  be  trusted, 
Jjjjl^j**®    since  they  contradict  notions  which  had  become  ge- 
effected       ncrally  current  on  the  subject,  prove  that  the  Dorian 
quests.   "    chieftains  adopted  a  difierent  plan  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  country ;  one  which,  though  tedious,  was  safer, 
and  better  adapted  to  their  means  and  situation.     It 
consisted  in  occupying  a  strong  post  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  enemy's  city,  and  wearing  him  out  by  a 
continued   series   of  harassing  excursions.     The  re- 
membrance of  two  such  stations  was  preserved  to 
later  ages ;  and  the  glimpse  they  afford  of  the  manner 
1(1  which  the  conquest  was  effected,  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  groundlessness  of  the  conunon  belief,  that 
the  fall  of  Tisamenus  was  attended  by  a  sudden  and 
complete  triumph  of  the  Dorians.     The  history  of  the 
Turks,  at  a  period  when  they  stood  nearly  at  the  same 
level  of  civilisation,  affords  a  npt  uninteresting  pa- 
rallel.    While  the  Turkish  empire  was  yet  confined  to 
a  small  district  at  the  foot  of  the  Mysian  Olympus, 
the  rich  and  strongly  fortified  cities  of  Brusa  and 
Nice  excited  the  ambition  of  Othman,  the  founder  of 
the  Ottoman  dynasty.     But  the  force  and  skill  of  his 
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ibe  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  reducing  them  by     ^^^• 
iirect  assault,  and  he  therefore  occupied  forts  in  the 


ighbourhood  of  each,  and  pressed  them  with  an  B.c.1104. 
•egular  but  wearisome  blockade,  which  kept  the 
rrisons  in  constant  fear  of  a  surprise,  and  cut  off  all 
eir  ordinary  communications  with  the  surrounding 
untry.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  Brusa  was  so  ex- 
usted  by  this  lingering  operation,  that  it  capitulated; 
d  in  four  years  more  Nice  followed  its  example.^ 
similar  plan  was  pursued  by  that  division  of  the 
)rians  which  undertook  the  conquest  of  Argolis. 
itween  three  and  four  miles  from  Argos,  on  the 
jstem  side  of  the  gulf,  is  a  hillock,  which,  in  the 
ae  of  Pausanias,  was  still  covered  with  buildings, 
nong  them  was  a  monument  of  Temenus,  whence 
3  place  was  called  Temenium,  which  then  continued 
be  honoured  with  religious  rites  by  the  Dorians  of 
•gos.  The  Temenium,  says  Pausanias,  received  its 
me  from  Temenus,  the  son  of  Aristomachus ;  for  he 
)k  possession  of  the  ground,  and  fortified  it,  and 
»m  this  position  he  and  his  Dorians  carried  on  the 
ir  against  Tisamenus  and  the  Achaeans.*  From 
IS  account  we  perceive  that  Argos  was  the  first 
ject  of  the  invaders'  attack :  how  long  it  held  out 
J  do  not  learn ;  but  the  site  of  the  monument  of 
menus  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the  eldest  of  the 
iracleids  had  fallen  before  his  people  had  effected 
LS  conquest ;  and  in  fact  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
J  personal  exploits.  The  expeditions  by  which 
:j  Dorian  dominion  was  gradually  extended  over  the 
rth-east  of  the  peninsula  are  ascribed  to  his  suc- 
isors :  to  these  we  shall  return  after  having  pur- 
ed  the  fortunes  of  Cresphontes  and  the  heirs  of 
istodemus. 
Homer  represents  Messenia  as  subject,  at  the  time  settlement 

of  Cref- 

•  V.  Hammer,  C/egchichle  des  Osmanigchen  JieicheSf  i.  p.  75.  and  101. 
«  Pans   il.3t».  1. 
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^yjh'     ^^  ^^^  Trojan  war,  to  the  house  of  Atreus ;  for  Aga- 
^  memnon  offers  seven  of  its  towns  to  Achilles  as  the 

B.C.  1104.  price  of  reconciliation.  It  constituted  a  part  of  the 
phontes  in  doHiinions  of  Menelaus  till  his  death ;  after  which  the 
Neleid  kings  of  Pylus,  who  were  probably  already 
masters  of  the  western  coast,  took  advantage,  it  is 
said,  of  the  weakness  of  his  successors  to  wrest  it  from 
them.^  At  the  time  of  the  Dorian  invasion,  Melanthus 
filled  the  throne  of  Messenia :  whether  he  also  reigned 
over  Pylus  and  Triphylia  may  be  reasonably  doubted. 
The  people  are  said  to  have  been  disaffected  toward 
him  as  a  foreigner,  and  hence  to  have  offered  no  re- 
sistance to  the  Dorians.^  Melanthus,  in  consequence, 
quitted  the  country,  and  retired  to  Attica,  where,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  became  the  founder  of  a  house,  which 
supplied  the  Athenian  annals  with  many  of  their  most 
illustrious  names.  But  the  Messenian  Pylus  seems 
long  to  have  retained  its  independence,  and  to  have 
been  occupied  for  several  centuries  by  one  branch  of 
the  family  of  Neleus ;  for  descendants  of  Nestor  are 
mentioned  as  allies  of  the  Messenians  in  their  struggle 
with  Sparta  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century 
B.  c.^  There  is  however  some  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  rest  of  the  country  submitted  so  quietly  as 
has  been  generally  supposed  to  the  rule  of  Cresphontes. 
Ephorus  indeed  related  that  he  took  possession  of 
Messenia,  and  divided  it  into  five  districts,  fixing  his 
OAvn  residence  in  a  central  position  in  the  plain  of 
Stenyclerus ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  he  founded  a 
new  capital  there.  But,  judging  from  analogy,  we 
should  suspect  that  this  was  the  result,  not  of  choice, 
but  of  necessity,  because  neither  Pylus  nor  Andania, 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  kings,  were  yet  in  his  power, 
and  that  it  was  only  the  first  step  toward  the  con- 
quest of  the  whole  land.     Of  the  footing  on  which 

»  Strabo,  vliL  p.  359.  «  Paus.  iv.  3.  6.  »  Strabo,  viii.  p.  .335. 
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the  Dorians  here  stood  with  the  ancient  inhabitants,     chap. 
we  shall  speak  when  we  reach  the  period  of  the  Mes-  , 
senian  wars.  b.c.  1104. 

We  have  little  more  certain  information  as  to  the  various 
steps  by  which  the  subjugation  of  Laconia  was  ef-  «f«>wnteof 
fected.  According  to  Ephorus,  it  was  completed  as  jugation  of 
quickly  as  that  of  Messenia.  The  strength  of  the  ^^^^^ 
Achaeans  was  collected  in  Amyclse  ;  but  this  city  was 
betrayed,  or  its  inhabitants  were  induced  to  capitulate, 
by  the  perfidious  counsels  of  one  of  their  countrymen, 
by  name  Philonomus.  After  this,  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles  divided  the  whole  country  into  six  districts, 
over  which  they  set  governors,  with  the  title  of  kings. 
That  of  Amyclae  they  bestowed  on  Philonomus,  as  the 
reward  of  his  treachery  ;  while  they  themselves  fixed 
their  residence  in  Sparta.  During  the  reign  of  Eurys- 
thenes, the  conquered  people  were  admitted  to  an 
equality  of  political  privileges  ^vith  the  Dorians ;  but 
his  successor,  Agis,  deprived  them  of  these  rights, 
and  from  fellow  citizens  reduced  them  to  subjects  of 
the  Spartans.  The  greater  part  submitted  without 
resistance.  Only  the  inhabitants  of  Helos,  a  town  on 
the  coast,  attempted  to  shake  ofi^  the  usurped  do- 
minion ;  but  their  revolt  was  quelled,  and  they  lost 
both  their  political  independence  and  their  personal 
liberty,  giving  rise  and  name  to  the  class  of  serfs 
called  Helots,  whose  condition  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed.^ There  are  strong  grounds  for  suspecting 
that  this  account  disguises  a  fact,  which  the  later 
Spartans  may  have  found  it  diflBicult  to  conceive,  — 
that  they  became  masters  of  Laconia  only  gradually, 
and  after  a  long  struggle.  It  would  lead  us  to  imagine, 
that  Amyclae  and  its  district  escheated  to  the  Spartan 
kings  after  the  death  of  Philonomus.  But,  instead  of  Resi«tance 
this,  we  find  ti'aces  which  strongly  indicate  that  it  ^f  Amycue. 

*  Strabo,  viii  p.  364.     Conon,  36. 
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CHAP,     continued  to  form  an  independent  state  for  near  three 
,  hundred  years  after  the  invasion.     It  is  certain  that 

B  c.  1104.  its  final  conquest  was  not  effected  before  the  reign  of 
Teleclus,  toward  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  B.C. 
And  the  terms  in  which  this  is  related  seem  plainly  to 
imply,  that  it  had  never  before  submitted  to  Sparta. 
In  the  reign  of  Teleclus^  says  Pausanias,  the  Ldcedce- 
monians  took  Amycloe^  and  Pharisj  and  Geronthra;^ 
which  were  in  possession  of  the  Achceans.  The  people 
of  the  latter  two  tovms  were  dismayed  at  the  approach 
of  the  Dorians^  and  capitulated  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  withdraw  from  Peloponnesus.  But  the  Amy- 
clceans  were  not  ejected  at  the  first  assaidtj  but  only  after 
a  long  resistance  and  many  notable  deeds.  And  the  Do- 
rians showed  the  importance  they  attached  to  this  victary 
by  the  trophy  they  raised  over  the  Amyclceans.^  This 
testimony  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  a  tradition 
of  a  long-protracted  warfare,  which  occasioned  the  pro- 
verb that  spoke  of  the  silence  ofAmyclce.  The  peace  of 
Amyclae,  we  are  told,  had  been  so  often  disturbed  by 
false  alarms  of  the  enemy's  approach,  that  at  length  a 
law  was  passed  forbidding  such  reports,  and  the  silent 
city  was  taken  by  surprise.^  These  traditions  seem 
to  justify  us  in  rejecting  the  statement,  that  Amyclae 
revolted  from  Sparta  after  the  death  of  Philonomus.^ 
If  however  we  suppose  that  it  remained  independent 
tiU  the  time  of  its  fall,  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  case  was  different  with  the  other  districts  of 
Laconia,  which  were  more  remote  from  Sparta.  The 
most  probable  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that 
the  Dorians,  who  must  be  conceived  to  have  entered 
Laconia  from  the  north,  first  encamped  at   Sparta, 

»  iii.  2.  6.  Elsewhere  (ill.  12.9.)  he  observes  of  the  same  monument,  Tkt 
tempU  of  Jupiter  Tropttui  {the  Diseomjfter)  was  built  by  the  Dorians,  e^er  they 
had  overpowered  in  war  botfi  the  rest  of  the  Aclueans,  who  at  that  time  were  in 
possession  of  Laconia,  and  the  AmycUtans^ 

•  Heyne  on  Virgil,  iEn.  x.  564.  »  Conon,  36. 
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where  they  found  perhaps  a  few  scattered  hamlets,     chap. 
and  were  detained  by  its  advantageous  situation,  at  . 

the  opening  of  the  vale  of  the  Eurotas.  They  no  bc.  iio4. 
doubt  immediately  occupied  a  tract  in  the  adjacent 
plain,  sufficient  for  their  support.  Amyclae,  which 
lay  only  two  or  three  miles  lower  down  the  valley, 
appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Achaean 
kings :  there  were  shown  the  monuments  of  Cassandra, 
of  Agamemnon,  and  Clytaemnestra,  attesting  the 
popular  belief,  that  it  had  been  the  scene  of  their 
sufferings  and  crimes.  It  also  contained  a  revered 
sanctuary,  where  Apollo  was  worshipped  over  the 
tomb  of  Hyacinthus,  which,  even  after  the  city  had 
sunk  into  a:  village,  continued  to  be  enriched  with  the 
most  costly  offerings  by  the  piety  of  the  Spartans. 
Sparta  indeed  is  described  in  the  Odyssey  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Menelaus :  it  is  perhaps  the  same  place  with 
the  hoUow  craggy  Lacedcemon  ^ ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  name  of  Amycte 
had  been  exchanged  for  one  which  had  of  late  become 
more  celebrated,  than  that  the  Pelopids  should  have 
fixed  their  seat  in  an  unwalled  town,  such  as  Sparta 
appears  to  have  been  from  its  origin  to  the  period  of 
its  declining  greatness.  If  Amyclae  was  the  Achaean 
capital,  we  can  the  better  understand  how  it  might  be 
able  to  hold  out  against  the  Spartans,  notwithstanding 
its  close  vicinity,  and  might  be  reduced  only  after  the 
rest  of  Laconia  had  been  subdued ;  though,  according 
to  an  account  which  seems  as  well  entitled  to  credit  as 
that  of  Ephorus,  Helos  itself,  from  which  the  Achaean 
serfs  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  named,  pre- 
served its  independence  down  to  the  reign  of  Alca- 
menes,  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Amyclae.^ 

'  If  Lacedcmon  is  not  rather  the  name  of  the  country,  as  Eustathlus  (on  Od.  iv. 
1.)  understands  it,  which  would  explain  the  ambiguity  which  Miiller  (DorianSy  1. 
5.  12.)  finds  in  Homer*s  use  of  the  name.  If  however  it  is  to  be  taken  for  a  city, 
it  is  clearly  another  name  for  Sparta.     Compare  Od.  il.  327. 359.  with  iv.  L  213. 

'  Pans.  lii.  2.  7.     Phlegon.  Meurs.  p.  144. 
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CHAP.         Beside  the  Dorians  there  were  foreiffners  of  other 

VIL 

.  nations  who  were  driven  about  the   same   time   to 

B.C.1104.  Laconia,  by  the  tempest  which  was  now  sweeping 
The  Do-  over  Grecce,  and  their  presence  was  attended  by  some 
lJI^i^  important  consequences,  though  it  is  not  perfectly 
joined  by  clear  whether  they  contributed  more  to  promote,  or 
to  retard,  the  conquest.  Among  these  we  may 
reckon  the  Cadmeans,  whom  the  Boeotian  invasion 
had  forced  to  quit  Thebes.  Aristodemus  had  married 
a  princess  of  the  line  of  Cadmus,  who  became  the 
mother  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  and  on  their 
father's  death  Theras,  their  mother's  brother,  under- 
took the  guardianship  of  the  royal  twins.  When  they 
grew  up  to  manhood,  Theras  was  unable  to  bear  the 
thought  of  descending  from  the  honours  of  the  regency 
to  a  private  station,  and  resolved  on  leading  a  colony 
to  the  island  then  called  Calliste,  afterwards  Thera, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  peopled  by  followers  of 
Cadmus.  He  left  a  son  behind  him  in  Sparta,  who 
became  the  founder  of  a  house,  which  Herodotus,  who 
relates  this  story,  describes  as  a  great  tribe,  named 
the  ^geids,  from  ^geus  the  grandson  of  Theras. 
But,  according  to  other  accounts,  which  have  stronger 
internal  marks  of  probability,  the  ^Egeids,  so  called 
after  an  earlier  ^geus,  were  a  Theban  clan  \  who  ac- 
companied the  Dorians,  and  rendered  them  important 
services  in  their  invasion  of  Laconia,  and  especially 
in  their  war  with  Amyclae  ^ :  so  that  we  are  led  to 
suppose  that  several  noble  Cadmean  families  had 
migrated,  on  the  approach  of  the  Boeotians,  to  Doris, 
where  they  were  adopted  as  kinsmen,  and  followed 
the  fortunes  of  that  division  of  the  Dorians  which 
settled  in  Sparta,  on  account  of  the  connection  which 
they  had  formed  with  its  leader. 


*  Schol  Find.  Pyth.  ▼.  101.    Isthnu  vii.  18.    They  are  here  called  ^porpw;  io 
Herodotus  (iv.  149.),  <>vA^. 

*  Pindar  and  Ephorus,  Aristotle,  and  other  authors,  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  io 
the  passages  hist  cited. 
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Theras  is  said  to  have  been  joined  in  his  expedition     chap. 
by  a  band  of  Minyan  adventurers,  the  posterity  of  the  . 

Argonauts,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Lemnos  by  ac.  iio4. 
those  same  Pelasgians  whom  the  invasion  of  Boeotia  The  Min- 
had  forced  to  take  shelter  in  Attica,  whence  the  conr  J^o^^^^j 
sequences  of  their  insolence,  or  the  jealousy  of  the  THphyiUu 
natives,  compelled  them  to  piigrate  to  a  new  home. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  expelled  Slinyans  sought 
Laconia  as  the  land  of  their  fathers,  because  some  of 
the  Argonauts  had  come  from  thence,  and  for  the 
same  reason  were  at  first  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  Spartans,  who  admitted  then^  as  Mnsnjten  to  the 
right  of  intermarriage.  When  however  the  strangers 
abused  their  good  fortune,  encroached  upon  the  pri- 
vileges of  their  benefactors,  and  claimed  a  share  in 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  the  Spartans  were  indig- 
nant, and  determined  to  put  them  to  death.  But  they 
were  delivered  from  prison  by  a  pious  artifice  of  their 
Spartan  wives,  who,  having  obtained  admission  tP  their 
husbands  under  the  pretence  of  tlie  last  farewell,  ex- 
changed dresses  with  them,  and  remained  in  their 
stead.  The  fugitives  escaped  to  the  heights  of  Tay- 
getus  at  the  very  time  that  Theras  was  preparing  to 
embark  for  Calliste.  A  part  of  them  consented  to 
share  his  adventures  ;  but  the  main  body  bent  their 
march  to  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and  in- 
•  vaded  the  land,  which  henceforth  appears  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  TriphyUa.  They  expelled  its  aur 
cient  possessors,  the  Caucones,  and  other  tribes,  and 
founded  six  towns,  which  formed  as  many  independent 
states,  under  the  names,  Lepreum,  Macistus,  Phrixa, 
Pyrgus,  Epium,  Nudium.  The  reality  of  this  settle- 
ment in  Triphylia. cannot  be  reasonably  questioned: 
but  whether  it  took  place  at  the  time  and  under  the 
circimistances  described  by  Herodotus,  is  extremely 
doubtful.  His  account  evidently  proceeds  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  whole  of  Laconia  was  subject  to 
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^TO^'     the  sons  of  Aristodemus.     If  a  great  part  of  it,  and 
'  Amyclae  in  particular,  was  still  independent  of  Sparta, 
B.  c.  1104.  the  Minyans  would  have  been  at  no  loss  for  a  place  of 
refuge ;  and,  accordingly,  we  are  informed  by  Conon, 
that  Philonomus  admitted  inhabitants  from  Imbros 
and  Lemnos,  who  must  be  the  Minyan  fiigitives,  into 
Amyche,  and  that  in  the  third  generation  they  rose 
up  against  the  Dorians,  but  were  compelled  to  mi- 
grate.    A  comparison  of  these  different  stories  seems 
to  afford  ground  for  concluding,  that  these  Minyans 
shared  the  fortunes,  not  of  the  Dorian  conquerors,  but 
of  the  Achajans,  and  that  the  main  body  did  not  quit 
Laconia  before  the  reduction  of  Amyclae  had  been 
completed.     The  connection  described  by  Herodotus 
between  them  and  Theras  may  even  seem  to  justify  a 
doubt  whether  the  ^geids  also  were   not   allies  of 
the  Achoeans.*     With  regard  to  them  however  it  is 
certainly  safer  to  adhere  to  the  common  view,  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  admission  of  the  -Sgeids  among 
the  Spartans,  —  an  event  much  more  intelligible  when 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  invasion,  than  after  the  fall 
of  Amyclae.     It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
Minyans  held  so  closely  together,  that  a  part  might 
not  join  the  expedition  of  Theras,  and  the  Spartans 
who  accompanied  him,  while  their  brethren  whom 
they  left  behind,  fought  for  the  Achaeans.     The  six 
towns  founded  by  them  in  Triphylia  seem  to  imply 
that  their  number  was  considerable ;  and  certainly 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  was  sufficient  to  be  of 
no  small  moment  in  the  contest  between  the  Spartans 
and  the  Achaeans  ;  it  must  however  be  remembered, 
that  Triphylia  was  already  peopled,  in  part,  by  a  kin- 

>  Milller  (Orchomenuij  p.  336.)  treats  the  affinity  of  the  .Sgeids  with  the  Spar- 
tan  Henu:Ieid8  as  a  mere  fiction.  But  he  seems  to  press  Pindar*8  language  too 
closely,  who,  when  he  says  that  the  ^geids  took  possession  of  Amyds  (Isthro.  viL 
18.),  probably  means  only  that  they  aided  the  Spartans  in  the  conquest  of  Laconia. 
The  arguments  drawn  from  the  honours  paid  to  Timomachus  at  the  Hyadnthia, 
and  from  some  other  indications  of  a  connection  between  the  Miixyans  and  tbe 
.£geids,  are  not  more  convincing. 
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dred  race,  which  may  have  received  them  as  friends,     chap. 
Beside  the  colony  in  Thera,  they  took  part  in  another  .    ^"' 
expedition,  of  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  rc.iio4. 
speak.     We  must  now  take  a  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  dominion  of  the  Dorians  was  established  in 
other  parts  of  Peloponnesus. 

Temenus  is  said  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  his 
sons  by  the  favour  he  showed  to  Deiphontes,  a  Hera- 
cleid,  but  of  another  line,  who  had  married  his 
daughter  Hymetho,  and  to  wliose  aid  he  was  principally 
indebted  in  his  conquests.  What  the  extent  of  these 
conquests  may  have  been,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  very 
doubtful :  it  seems  clear  however  that  they  did  not 
include  the  ancient  capitals  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  for 
otherwise  some  tradition  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
preserved  of  their  fall.^  They  probably  long  retained 
their  independence ;  and  it  is  not  even  certain  that 
they  ever  received  a  Dorian  population.  The  sons  of 
Temenus  plotted  against  his  life,  and  Ceisus,  the  eldest, 
succeeded  him  at  Argos.  Deiphontes  drew  a  part  of  The  do- 
the  Dorians  over  to  his  side,  and,  with  their  aid,  un-  gplJial^ 
dertook  the  conquest  of  Epidaurus.  It  was  at  this 
time  governed  by  Pityreus,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  descendant  of  Ion.  He  offered  no  resistance  to  the 
invaders,  l)ut,  with  the  principal  families,  withdrew  to 
Athens,  and  Epidaurus  became  at  once  a  Dorian  state. 
On  the  other  hand  we  find  it  mentioned,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle,  that  lonians  from  the  Attic  Te- 
trapolis  accompanied  the  Dorians  in  their  expedition, 
and  sliared  the  possession  of  Epidaurus  Avith  them  \ 
—  a  memorable  fact,  on  account  of  the  influence  it 
may  have  had  on  the  Attic  traditions  relating  to  the 
return  of  the  Heracleids.  The  success  of  Deiphontes 
however  was  embittered  by  a  tragical  calamity,  brought 

>  What  Strabo  says  of  the  sul^ection  of  Mycenc  to  Argos  (viiK  P*  372. )  teems 
to  be  merely  an  inference  firom  the  common  story  about  the  defeat  of  Tlaaimenus^ 
and  its  immediate  consequences. 

■  Strabo,  vUl.  p.  374. 
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CHAP,     upon  him  by  the  deadly  hatred  of  his  kinsmen.     Hyr- 
netho's  brothers  resolved  to  separate  her  from  her 


B.C.  1104,  husband:  only  Agraeus,  the* youngest  of  the  four  bro- 
thers, refused  to  concur  in  the  plot  Cerynes  and 
Phalces,  attended  by  a  herald,  csxne  to  the  gates  of 
Epidaurus,  and  sent  to  request  an  interview  with  their 
sister  without  the  walls.  When  she  had  granted  their 
wish,  but  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  persuasions  by  which 
they  sought  to  prevail  on  her  to  accompany  them  to 
Argos,  they  forcibly  placed  her  in  their  chariot,  and 
were  hastening  away,  when  Deiphontes,  informed  of 
her  danger,  came  up  to  rescue  her.  He  instantly 
slew  Cerynes,  but  Hymetho  herself  fell  a  victim  to 
the  violence  with  wluch  she  was  detained  by  Phalces, 
who  made  his  escape,  while  Deiphontes  and  his  fol- 
lowers took  up  his  sister's  corpse*  The  youngest  bro- 
ther, Agraeus,  appears  to  have  conquered  the  adjacent 

inTraien,  territory  of  Troezen^,  where,  sB  at  Epidaurus,  the  Do- 
rians are  said  to  have  been  admitted  without  resist- 
ance ;  and  perhaps  we  may  infer,  from  the  part  as- 
signed to  him  in  the  legend  just  related,  that,  in  the 
feuds  which  seem  at  this  period  to  have  divided  the 
Dorians  in  Argolis,  Troezen,  and  Epidaurus,  were 
united  against  Argos. 

sicyon,  and  Phalccs  Subjected  Sicyon  to  the  Dorian  sway.  It 
was  already  ruled  by  a  prince  who  traced  his  origin 
to  Hercules,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  on  this 
account  spared  by  the  Dorians,  when  they  made  than- 
selves  masters  of  the  city  by  a  nightly  surprise. 
Phalces  contented  himself  with  sharing  his  power.  In 
the  next  generation,  the  Dorian  arms  were  carried  up 

Phiim.  the  valley  of  the  Sicyonian  Asopus  against  Phlius,  by 
Rhegnidas,  son  of  Phalces.     He  appears  to  have  been 


'  Ephonis  (in  Strabo,  vliL  p.  389.)  mentions  Agsus  or  iEgsus  and  Deiphontes 
as  conquerors  of  the  Aiigollc  ade,  —  the  penlnsuU  including  Troesen  and  Epidau- 
rus, —  which,  compared  with  Paus.  ii.  30.  iO.,  seems  to  warrant  the  statement  in 
the  text,  notwithstanding  the  slight  variation  in  the  name  of  Agreua. 
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assisted  in  his  expedition  by  forces  sent  from  Argos.     chap. 
Yet  their  united  strength  seems  not  to  have  been  very 


formidable,  or  their  moderation  was  great.  Rheg-  b.c.  1104. 
nidas  in\dted  the  people  of  Phlius  to  receive  the  Do- 
rians as  friends,  and  to  make  a  fair  partition  of  their 
fruitful  territory  with  the  new  settlers.  We  are  not 
told  who  reigned  at  this  time  at  Phlius ;  but  Hippasus 
is  named  as  the  leading  person  who  opposed  the  de^ 
mands  of  the  Dorians,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  his 
countrymen  to  resistance  by  urging  the  baseness  of 
surrendering  so  fair  an  inheritance  without  a  struggle. 
But  the  greater  number  were  inclined  to  pacific  views: 
the  proposal  of  the  invaders  was  accepted,  and  Hip- 
pasus mth  his  party  joined  the  Ionian  emigrants,  who 
were  embarking  for  Asia.  According  to  one  of  the 
many  traditions  concerning  the  origin  of  Pythagoras, 
Hippasus,  who  settldd  in  Samos,  was  an  ancestor  of 
the  philosopher.  Cleona3  seems  also  to  have  been 
occupied  by  Dorians,  who  established  there  a  state, 
independent  of  Argos,  and  perhaps  hostile  to  it,  as 
the  ruling  family  was  connected  with  that  of  Epi- 
daurus.  ^ 

The  more  important  acquisition  of  Corinth  was  re-  The  Do- 
served  for  another  dynasty  of  Heracleids.     When  the  ^'uer 
Dorians  were  on  the  point  of  embarking  at  Naupactus,  corinth. 
Hippotes,  one   of  their  chiefs,  and  a  descendant  of 
Hercules,  was  thought  to  have  incurred  the  anger  of 
Apollo,   which   showed   itself  in   a   pestilence,  that 
afflicted  the  whole  army.     Hippotes,   as  the  guilty 
cause  of  the  calamity,  was  forced  to  quit  the  camp, 
and  spent  many  years  as  a  wandering  outcast.     But 
his  son,  whom  he  had  named,  from  his  long  wander- 
ings, Aletes,  having  grown  up  to  manhood,  collected 

'  This  if  indeed  no  more  than  a  coi^jectuiY ,  drawn  from  a  passage  of  Fauaanias 
(iii.  16.  6.).  where  he  mentions  a  descendant  of  Ctcsippus  (Diod.  Iv.  37.),  who 
reigned  over  the  Cleestoiisans  {K\f€<rrwyaluv).  See  Mueller,  Z>orMin«,  1.  5.  §  3. 
note  ».  If  for  this  unknown  name  we  substitute  that  of  the  Cleonaeana,  all  be- 
comes  intelligible,  and  consistent  with  the  other  traditions. 
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• 
CHAP,     a  band  of  Dorian  adventurers,  and  directed  his  arms 

.  against  Corinth.     The  mode  in  which  he  acliieved  the 

Rc.  1104.  conquest  is  variously  related.  According  to  one 
account,  the  line  of  Sisyphus  was  at  this  time  repre- 
sented by  two  kings,  named  Doridas  and  Hyanthidas, 
who  voluntarily  resigned  their  power  to  Aletes,  and 
remained  at  Corinth,  while  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  resisting  the  invader,  were  defeated  in  battle, 
and  migrated  to  foreign  lands.  ^  But  other  traditions, 
apparently  of  higher  authority,  seem  to  indicate  a 
different  course  of  events,  or  at  least  assist  us  in  fill- 
ing up  this  outline.  Thucydides  mentions  that  the 
village  of  Solygia,  distant  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Corinth,  stood  on  a  hill  near  the  Saronic  gulf,  where 
the  Dorians  had  once  encamped,  while  they  carried 
on  their  war  with  the  JEolian  inhabitants  of  Corinth. 
Here  we  see  traces  of  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  the 
conquerors  of  Argos  pursued,  when  they  occupied  the 
Temeniura.  Another  legend  relates,  that  Aletes  sur- 
prised the  city  during  the  celebration  of  a  funeral 
sacrifice,  and  that  the  gates  were  opened  to  him  by 
the  treachery  of  a  daughter  of  Creon,  a  Corinthian 
Tarpeia,  whom  he  tempted  by  the  promise  of  making 
her  his  wife.^ 

Invade  The  fall  of  Corinth  was  attended  by  another  ex- 

pedition, which  drew  the  Dorians  to  the  north  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  brought  them,  for  the  first  time,  into  a 
conflict  with  Attica.  The  Boeotians  had  no  sooner 
completed  their  conquest,  than  they  began  to  threaten 
their  southern  neighbours.     They  made  inroads  on 

>  Paus.  il.  4. 3.  PIa9s  (  Geschichte  des  alien  Grieehenhndt),  vol.  i.  p.  277.  and 
IL  p.  189.,  with  great  probability  coqjectures  Doridas  and  Hyanthidas  to  be  no 
more  than  personifications  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  and  their  sul^jects ;  comparing 
the  tribe  of  the  Hyats  at  Sicyon  (Herod,  v.  68.),  to  which  may  be  added  the  an- 
cient names  Hyantes  and  Hyanthis  in  Borotia  and  ^tolia  (Steph.  Bys.*TaKr€f, 
AiT»A/a).'    See  also  Mueller,  Dor.  i.  5.  §  9. 

■  Schol.  Find.  Nem.  vii.  156.  probably  from  Ephorus.  Another  legend  (Schol. 
Find.  OU  xiii.  56. )  seems  manifestly  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  festival,  the  origin  of 
which  it  professes  to  explain. 


Attica. 
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the  Attic  border,  and  claimed  some  towns  ^,  as  belons:-     chap. 

.  VII 

ing  to  their  territory.     When  the  Attic  king,  Thy-  . 

raoetes,  led  an  army  to  meet  them,  Xanthus,  the  bc  1104. 
Boeotian  leader,  proposed  to  decide  the  issue  of  the 
war  by  single  combat.  Thymoetes  shrank  from  the 
risk ;  but  Melanthus,  the  Messenian  king,  who  had 
been  honourably  received  at  Athens,  came  forward  to 
accept  the  enemy's  challenge.  By  a  stratagem,  famous 
in  after-ages,  he  diverted  the  attention  of  his  adver- 
sary, and  slew  him  as  he  turned  to  look  at  the  ally 
whom  Melanthus  affected  to  see  behind  him.  The 
\'ictor  was  rewarded  with  the  kingdom,  which  Thy- 
moetes had  forfeited  by  his  pusillanimity,  and  which 
now  passed  for  ever  from  the  house  of  Erechtheus. 
Melanthus  transmitted  it  to  his  son  Codrus,  who  was  codrm. 
still  reigning,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  when  some 
of  the  Dorian  states,  impelled  by  ambition,  or  pressed, 
it  is  said,  by  a  general  scarcity,  the  natural  effect  of 
long-protracted  wars,  united  their  forces  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Attica.  Aletes  was  the  chief  mover  of  the 
expedition ;  but  the  Messenians,  jealous  of  their  old 
enemies,  the  Neleids,  lent  it  active  support.  The 
Dorian  army  marched  to  Athens,  and  lay  encamped 
under  its  walls.  Aletes  had  previously  consulted  the 
Delphic  oracle,  and  had  been  assured  of  success,  pro- 
vided he  spared  the  life  of  the  Athenian  king.  A 
friendly  Delphian,  named  Cleomantis,  disclosed  the 
answer  of  the  oracle  to  the  Athenians,  and  Codrus 
resolved  to  devote  himself  for  his  country  in  a  man- 
ner not  unlike  that  which  immortalised  the  name  of 
the  Decii.  He  went  out  at  the  gate,  disguised  in  a 
woodman's  garb,  and  falling  in  with  two  Dorians 
killed  one  with  his  bill,  and  was  killed  by  the  other. 
The  Athenians  now  sent  a  herald  to  claim  the  body 
of  their  king,  and  the  Dorian  chiefs,  deeming  the  war 

»  (Enoe  (CoDon.39.),  or  Celsens  (Schol.  Arlstoph.  Acharn.  146.). 
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chAp.     hopeless,  withdrew  their  forces  from  Attica.     Such  ig 
t  the  story  which  continued  for  centuries  to  warm  the 

a  c.  1104.  patriotism  of  the  Athenians,  and  which  therefore,  as 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  its  general  outlines,  we 
feel  loatli  to  criticise,  though  we  cannot  answer  for 
the  truth  of  the  details.  To  some  even  this  may  seem 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  orator 
Lycurgus  ^,  that  Cleomantis  and  his  posterity  were 
honoured  with  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  entertain- 
ment provided  in  the  Prytaneum  at  Athend,  for  the 
gilests  of  the  state.  But  we  scafcely  know  how  the 
current  tradition  is  to  be  reconciled  with  another  pre- 
served by  Pausanias :  that  a  part  of  the  Dorian  army 
effected  their  entrance  by  night  within  the  walls,  and, 
being  surrounded  by  their  enemies,  took  refuge  at  the 
altars  of  the  Eumenides  on  the  Areopagus,  and  were 
spared  by  the  piety  of  the  Athenians.^  If  however 
either  must  be  rejected  as  a  fabrication,  this  has  cer- 
tainly the  slighter  claim  to  credit.  But  though  this 
expedition  was  defeated  in  its  main  object,  it  produced 
Conquest  of  ouc  permanent  and  important  result.  The  little  ter- 
Megara  ritory  of  Megara  was  now  finally  separated  from  At* 
tica  ^,  and  occupied  by  a  Dorian  colony,  which  con- 
tinued long  closely  united  with  Corinth  as  its  parent 
city,  or  rather  was  held  in  a  subjection,  which  at  length 
became  too  oppressive  to  be  borne*  Megara  itself  was 
at  this  time  only  one,  though  probably  the  principal, 
among  five  little  townships,  which  were  independent 
of  each  other,  and  were  not  unfrequently  engaged  in 
hostilities,  which  ho\?ever  were  so  mitigated  and  r^u- 
lated  by  local  usage,  as  to  present  rather  the  image, 

>  Leocr.  ^.  15a  *  vii.  25.  2. 

'  Pausanias  (i.  39. 4.)  says,  that  Megaris  was  wrested  fh>m  Athens  by  the  Do- 
rians. But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  fragments  of  Megarlan  tmditiod^  whleh  he 
has  presetred  in  this  ahd  the  following  chapters  of  his  work,  from  which  it  would 
seem,  that  the  country  was  not  sul^ect  even  to  an  Attic  prince  for  more  than  one 
reign  —  that  of  Nisus,  son  of  Pandion  —  and  that  it  afterwards  feU  under  the  power 
of  a  different  dynasty.  Hyperion,  a  son  of  Agamemnon,  is  said  to  have  becai  the 
last  king. 
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the  reality  and  the  baneful  effects,  of  war.     They     chap. 
J  never  allowed  to  interrupt  the  labours  of  the  .   ^^    . 
sandmen ;  the  captive  taken  in  these  feuds  was  en-  g^^  ,1^4 
lined  as  a  guest  in  his  enemy's  house,  and,  when 
ransom  was  fixed,  was  dismissed  before  it  was 
•     If  he  discharged  his  debt  of  honour  he  became, 
ir  a  peculiar  name  ^,  the  friend  of  his  host :  a 
ch  of  the  compact  dishonoured  him  for  life,  both 
ng  the  strangers  and  his  neighbours  —  a  picture 
ociety,  which  we  could  scarcely  believe  to  have 

drawn  from  life,  if  it  did  not  agree  with  other 
tutions,  which  we  find  described  upon  the  best 
ority  as  prevailing  at  the  same  period  in  other 
3  of  Greece. 

hough  we  reserve  a  general  survey  of  the  Greek  «nd  Ji^gimu 
lies  for  another  place,  we  must  here  mention  some 
;h  are  connected  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the 
>ry  of  the  Dorian  conquest.  The  first  of  these  is 
by  which  ^gina,  hitherto  the  seat  of  an  iEolian 
ilation,  was   transformed  into   a  Dorian  island. 

colony  was  led,  by  a  chief  named  Triaco  ^,  from 
laurus,  to  which  iEgina  seemed  to  be  assigned  by 
tuation  as  a  natural  appendage,  though  it  attained 
much  higher  degree  of  prosperity  and  power  than 
parent  state.  The  number  of  the  new  settlers 
ot  have  been  great,  and  they  appear  to  have 
rled  on  equal  terms  with  the  old  inhabitants, 
gh  their  influence  was  sufficient  to  introduce  the 
an  language,  manners,  and  institutions.^  But 
colonies  which  passed  from  Peloponnesus  into 
e  in  the  third  generation  after  the  conquest,  are 
ill  greater  importance,  because,  though  they  may 
have  been  the  first  of  the  Dorian  race  which 
2d  in  the  island,  they  appear  to  have  contributed 
1  more  than  any  previous  migrations  of  the  same 

p6i€yos.  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  17.         ■  TzeU.  on  Lye.  176.        ■  Paua.  11.  29.6. 
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Expeditions 
of  the 
Dorians  to 
Crete. 


CHAP,     people,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  even  suffi- 
.  ciently  ascertained,  to  stamp  Crete  with  the  character 

a  0.1104.  which  it  retained  to  the  end  of  its  history;  and  to 
them  therefore  the  influence  which  it  is  commonly 
believed  to  have  exercised  on  the  institutions  and  the 
destinies  of  the  mother  country  may,  so  far  as  it 
really  existed,  be  most  justly  ascribed.  It  is  only  to 
be  regretted  that,  though  the  fact  itself  is  unquestion- 
able, the  sources  of  our  information  are  so  scanty 
and  turbid,  as  to  leave  our  curiosity  unsatisfied  on 
some  of  the  most  interesting  circimistances  connected 
wth  it. 

Two  principal  expeditions  are  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Peloponnesus  to  Crete,  about  the  same 
time  which  chronologers  fix  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Ionian  migration,  sixty  years  after  the  Dorian  inva- 
sion. One  of  these  expeditions  issued  from  Laconia, 
the  other  from  Argolis.  The  Laconian  colony  is  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity,  with  regard  to  its  leaders 
and  to  the  people  of  which  it  was  chiefly  composed. 
The  Minyans  from  Imbros  and  Lemnos  whom  Philo- 
nomus  had  planted  at  Amycte,  are  said  to  have  re- 
volted against  the  Dorians  in  the  third  generation, 
and  in  consequence  to  have  migrated  anew  from  La- 
conia to  Crete,  accompanied  however  by  some  Spar- 
tans, and  under  the  command  of  two  chiefs  named 
Pollis  and  Delphus.^  In  their  passage  they  left  a 
portion  of  their  body  in  the  isle  of  Melos,  which  dated 
its  unfortunate  connection  with  Sparta  from  this  epoch. 
The  rest  occupied  Gortyna  (an  inland  town,  but  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island)  without  any  resistance 
from  the  Cretans  of  the  surrounding  district,  who  be- 
came their  subjects.  Another  relation  of  the  same 
events  gives  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  the  issue  of 


Colonies 
founded  by 
PoUis. 


'  Conon.  36.  The  name  of  Delphus  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  an  error  of  the 
transcribers  (for  iJcAf  bi),  if  it  is  not  a  personification,  which  often  occurs,  of  the 
oracle  which  directed  the  enterprise. 
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the  expedition,  but  introduces  different  actors.     The     chap. 
Lacedaemonians,  PoUis,  and  his  brother  Crataidas,  are  v. 


here  named  as  the  chiefs;  but  the  people  whom  they  b.c.  1104. 
lead  from  Amycte  are  not  Minyans,  but  their  enemies 
and  conquerors,  the  Pelasgians.  They  are  said  to 
have  defeated  the  natives  in  several  battles,  and  to 
have  made  themselves  masters  of  Lyctus  (an  inland 
town,  not  very  far  from  Gortyna),  and  of  other  cities.^ 
The  substitution  of  the  Pelasgians  for  the  Minyans  in 
this  form  of  the  narrative  may  perhaps  be  safely  con- 
sidered as  an  error,  arising  from  a  confusion  of  the 
stories  told  of  them  by  Herodotus,  though  it  is  'said 
that  the  legend  in  this  shape  was  so  current  at  Lyctus 
itself,  that  the  Lyctians  held  themselves  to  be  kinsmen 
of  the  Athenians  by  the  side  of  their  mothers,  because 
the  Pelasgians  had  carried  off  Athenian  women  to 
Lemnos.  A  greater  difficulty  may  at  first  sight  seem 
to  arise  from  the  part  which  the  Spartans  are  described 
as  taking  in  the  enterprise  of  the  Minyans,  with  whom, 
according  to  all  accounts,  their  intercourse  was  by  no 
means  friendly,  at  least  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
sojourn  which  these  strangers  made  in  Laconia.  If  it 
Avere  necessary  to  resort  to  conjecture  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  fact,  we  might  perhaps  probably  enough 
suppose  the  occasion  to  have  arisen  from  that  state  of 
disorder  and  discord  which  all  writers  represent  to 
have  prevailed  at  Sparta  for  many  generations  after 
the  conquest,  and  which  seems  likewise  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  expedition  of  Theras.  The  ruling  Spar- 
tans were  undoubtedly  no  less  willing  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  restless  and  ambitious  spirits  among 
their  own  citizens  than  of  their  enemies,  whether  Min- 
yans or  Achaeans,  who  were  desirous  of  migrating  to 
foreign  lands.  Hence  such  an  expedition,  though  the 
bands  which  embarked  in  it  were  chiefly  composed  of 

•  Pint  de  Mtil.  Virt,  Tu^wScj. 
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CHAP,  strangers,  might  be  made  under  the  sanction  of 
,  ^"'  .  Sparta ;  and  the  colonies  which  it  planted  would  re- 
RC.  iioi.  gard  her  as  their  parent,  and  be  open  to  all  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Dorian  character  and  institutions, 
B^Aitb*.  The  history  of  the  other  expedition,  though  not 
fuller,  is  less  perplexed  by  contradictory  stataiients. 
The  domestic  feuds  which  agitated  the  family  of  Te- 
menus  are  said  to  have  continued  in  the  third  gene- 
ration. Althaemenes,  the  youngest  son  of  Ceisus,  at 
variance  with  his  brothers,  resolved  on  seeking  a  new 
home.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  failure  of  the 
entel^rise  of  the  Dorians  against  Attica  left  many 
adventurers  without  employhaent ;  and  those  who  did 
not  find  a  settlement  in  Megara  were,  for  the  most 
part,  willing  to  share  the  fortunes  of  Althaemenes.^  It 
is  said  that  he  was  invited  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
lonians,  who  were  on  the  point  of  migrating  to  Asia, 
and  on  the  other  by  Pollis  and  his  Spartan  followers, 
to  imite  his  forces  with  theirs.  But  he  rejected  both 
proposals,  that  he  might  pursue  the  course  marked  out 
for  him  by  an  oracle,  which  had  enjoined  him  to  seek 
the  land  which  should  be  granted  to  his  prayers  hy 
Jupiter  and  by  the  Sun.  Rhodes  was  the  island  of 
the  Sun ;  the  god  of  day  had  given  it  to  his  children, 
when  it  first  rose  out  of  the  waters :  but  Crete  was 
the  birthplace  of  Jupiter,  and  Althffimenes,  to  comply 
with  the  oracle,  whUe  he  himself  bent  his  course  to 
Rhodes,  left  a  part  of  his  followers  in  Crete.  Their 
conquests  must  have'  been  considerable ;  for  Ephorus 
spoke  of  AlthaBmenes  as  if  he  had  been  the  sole 
founder  of  a  Dorian  colony  in  Crete.  Yet  we  are  not 
distinctly  informed  in  what  part  of  the  island  they 
established  themselves.  It  may  however  be  conjec- 
tured, from  some  traditions  which  cannot  be  more 

*  Conon.  47.  Eiutatta.  on  H.  p.  313.,  where  AlUuemenct  is  uld  to  huve  been 
driven  out  of  Argos.  It  is  nowhere  distinctly  stated  that  he  shared  the  expedition 
against  Attica,  though  this  has  sometimes  l)een  inferred  from  the  words  of  Strabcs 
xiv.  p.  653. 
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siraply  explained  on  any  other  supposition,  that,  as  the     chap. 
principal  settlements  of  the  Laconian  adventurers  lay  . 

toward  the  south-east,  so  those  of  the  Argives  were  aaiio4. 
planted  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  A  legend, 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  accept  in  its  literal 
sense,  referred  the  origin  of  several  Cretan  towns, 
among  the  rest  of  one  named  Mycenae,  to  Agamem- 
non, when,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  he  was  forced  by 
a  tempest  to  land  in  Crete.  ^  If  we  might  suppose 
that  this  legend  sprang  out  of  the  colonies  of  Althae- 
menes,  it  would  direct  us  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Cydonia,  as  the  quarter  in  which  they 
were  planted,  and  there  are  traces  which  seem  to  mark 
that  Cydonia  itself  had  received  a  part  of  its  popula- 
tion from  Argos.^  Polyrrhenia,  on  the  western  coast, 
near  which  Agamemnon  was  said  to  have  raised  an 
altar,  was  first  fortified  by  Achaean  and  Laconian 
colonists.^  As  we  here  find  Laconians  in  the  west,  it 
seems  not  improbable,  that  the  town  of  Phaestus,  in  the 
eastern  quarter  of  the  island,  may  have  been  founded 
by  the  people  of  Althaemenes,  though  it  lay  in  the 
neighbourlwod  of  Gortyna,  and  though  the  Heracleid 
Phaestus,  from  whom  its  name  was  derived,  was  sub- 
sequently believed  to  have  passed  over  from  Sicyon  to 
Crete  before  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.^ 

The  scantiness  of  these  accounts,  which  is  not  sur-  state  of 
prising  when  we  consider  the  period  to  which  they  STume  of 
relate,  is  no  reason  for  questioning  the  importance  of  ^^  ^^»^ 
the  Peloponnesian  colonies  in  Crete.     The  numbers  *^"'*"^*  • 
indeed  of  the  Dorians  who  took  part  in  them  appears 
to  have  been  very  small,  compared  with  the  extent  of 
the  island,  and  their  whole  force  was  probably  slender. 
But  the  state  in  which  they  found  the  country  seems 

»  Veil  Paterc  1.1. 

*  Tbere  was,  it  seems,  a  Hylleao  tribe  both  at  Argos  and  Cydonia  (Steph.  Byi. 
and  Hesych. ).  This  however  strictly  proves  nothing  more  than  that  Cydonia  had 
received  some  Dorian  inhabitants. 

»  Strab.  X.  p.  479. 

*  Pans.  ii.  5.  7.,  and  Steph.  Bys.  ♦oliirTor. 
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CHAP,     to  have  favoured  their  undertakmo:,  and  to  have  en 


vn. 


o> 


abled  them  first  to  gain  a  finn  footing,  and  then  to 
B.a  1104.  make  a  steady  progress.     The  Iliad  describes  Crete  as 
containing  a  hundred  cities^;  but  the  Odyssey  re- 
duces that  number  to  ninety,  and  some  of  the  ancients 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  diflFerence  by  supposing, 
that  ten  cities  had  been  lost,  through  intestine  feuds, 
after  the  Trojan  war :  others  believed  that  ten  new 
ones  had  been  founded  between  that  event  and  the 
poet's  time,  and  Ephorus  named  Althaemenes  as  tha 
founder.     This  is  no  doubt  an  arbitrary  fiction ;  but 
a  Cretan  tradition,  apparently  quite  unconnected  with 
these  attempts  at  reconciling  the  two  Homeric  poems, 
spoke  of  the  whole  island  having  been  wasted  by 
plague  and  famine  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  having 
been  left  almost  desolate,  till  its  population  was  re^ 
plenished  by  the  new  race  which  finally  retained  pos- 
session of  it.^     One  point  at  least  appears  to  be  indis- 
putably proved  by  the  condition  in  which  Crete  is 
exhibited  to  us  by  the  earliest  accounts  of  its  subsequent 
history;  that  the  Dorian  settlers  found  it  divided  among 
a  number  of  independent  states,  kept  asunder  by  the 
difierence  of  their  origin,  and  perhaps  by  mutual  ani- 
mosity, and  separately  unable  to  resist  the  invaders. 
Yet  here,  still  more  than  in  Peloponnesus,  the  con- 
quest must  have  been  gradual,  and  it  must  have  been 
long  before  the  Dorians  had  spread  over  the  whole 
island,  if  no  part  of  it  was  before  inhabited  by  a  kin- 
dred race.    With  respect  to  this  question  it  is  remark- 
able, that  none  of  the  traditions  preserved  to  us  con- 
cerning the  Argive  and  Laconian  colonies,  make  any 
mention  of  Cnossus,  the  ancient  seat  of  Minos,  or  of 
any  Dorians  previously  settled  in  the  island.     The 
renown  of  Cnossus  was  transferred  to  Gortyna  and 

^  One  Xenion  had  made  out  a  complete  list  of  the  hundred  cities  (Tieti.  od 
Lye.  1214.)  ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  may  now  and  then  hare  diawn  upon  hu 
invention  for  the  sake  of  making  up  the  number. 

»  Herod,  vil  171. 
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Lyctus  ^,  and  it  was  in  the  latter  city  that  Lycurgus     chap. 
was  believed  to  have  studied  the  institutions  which  he  ^  ^'^ 


transplanted  to  Sparta.^  Those  of  the  ancients  who  b.c.  1104. 
contended  that  the  Cretan  institutions  were  derived 
from  Sparta,  built  their  chief  argument  on  the  fact, 
that  Lyctus  was  her  colony,  and  therefore  might 
naturally  borrow  from  the  mother  city.^  On  the 
other  hand  those  who  believed  that  the  Spartan  law- 
giver had  copied  the  model  which  he  found  at  Lyctus, 
stiU  held  Minos  to  have  been  its  original  author.^  We 
have  already  observed,  that  this  opinion  might  easily 
have  arisen  out  of  the  ambition  of  the  Cretan  Dorians, 
to  appropriate  the  fame  of  Minos  to  themselves,  and 
to  hallow  their  ovm  usages  by  his  revered  name.  But 
it  may  also  not  have  been  entirely  destitute  of  a  real 
foundation,  and  may  only  have  been  erroneous  in  ex- 
tending to  the  whole  system,  what  was  true  of  no 
more  than  a  few  of  its  parts,  in  which  vestiges  might 
undoubtedly  be  preserved  of  a  more  ancient  polity* 
But  that  the  social  fabric,  which  struck  the  ancients 
by  its  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Sparta,  and  which 
they  concluded  must  have  been  either  its  archetype, 
or  its  copy,  was  already  standing  in  Crete  in  the  period 
of  Minos,  is  an  opinion  which  requires  much  stronger 
evidence  to  support  it.^  When  however  this  is  re- 
jected, the  question  which  divided  the  ancients  as  to 
the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Cretan  and  the  Spartan 
systems,  falls  to  the  ground  of  itself,  as  will  be  more 
clearly  seen  when  we  come  to  consider  the  legislation 
of  Lycurgus. 

The  institutions  which  we  shall  shortly  have  to  Cretan 
describe  under  that  head  are  so  similar  to  those  of  Si^*"' 
Cret«,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  give  a  brief 

>  Strabo,  x.  p.  476.  •  Aristot.  Pol.  li.  10. 

•  Strabo,  x.  p.  481.  *  Aristot  Pol.  lU  10. 

*  On  the  difference  between  the  (supposed)  earlier  and  later  Dorian  colonies  in 
Crete,  see  Mueller  in  the  above-quoted  Appendix  iii.  (vol.  i.  p.  494. ). 
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CHAP,     outline  of  the  latter.     The  inhabitants  were  divided 
1  into  three  ranks,  —  slaves,  freemen,  and  an   inter- 

B.C.  uoi.  mediate  class,  removed  at  a  nearly  equal  distance 
from  the  degradation  of  the  one,  and  the  privil^es  of 
sui«ects.  the  other.  This  class  was  undoubtedly  composed 
chiefly  of  the  old  possessors  of  the  land,  who  had 
submitted  without  a  struggle  to  the  superior  force  of 
the  conquerors.  The  name  by  which  they  were  dis- 
tinguished marked  their  condition  —  that  of  a  rural 
population  dwelling  in  open  towns  or  villages  ^  — in 
contrast  with  the  citizens,  who  resided  in  the  capital 
of  each  territory.  Their  lands  were  subject  to  a 
peculiar  tax,  or  tribute^,  from  which  those  of  the 
upper  class  were  exempt;  but  their  persons  were 
free,  and  their  industry  unrestricted;  an  advantage 
which  went  far  to  counterbalance  all  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  them,  and  even  the  privileges  from 
which  they  were  excluded.  These  were  not  only 
the  proper  functions  of  the  citizen,  those  connected 
with  the  enactment  of  laws,  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  government  of  the  state,  but  also  the 
use  of  arms,  such"  as  the  citizen  reserved  for  himself, 
and  the  exercises  by  which  he  was  trained  to  them  in 
the  public  schools.^  The  bow  appears  to  have  been 
the  ordinary  weapon  of  this  class,  which  in  all  ages 
supplied  the  Grecian  armies  with  their  best  archers. 
They  were  allowed  to  retain  such  of  their  ancient 
national  usages  as  did  not  interfere  with  their  de- 
pendence on  their  conquerors;  and  on  the  whole, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  their  condition  was 
Slaves.  oppressive.  The  slaves,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
their  servitude,  may  be  probably  divided  into  two 

'  Tltpioucoi, 

'  Its  amount  is  uncertain,  unless  it  was  the  $tater,  which  the  slaves,  as  they  ut 
perhaps  improperly  called,  had  to  pay  towards  the  public  meals.  Dosiades  in  Ath. 
iv.  p.  143. 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  iL  5.  Aristotle  indeed  is  here  speaking  of  the  slaves  (SouXocs). 
but  he  manifestly  uses  this  as  a  general  term  to  describe  all  who  were  not  dtisem 
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classes,  —  one  consisting  of  those  who  were  already  chap. 
such  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  other  of  freemen  ,  ^"'  . 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  who  purchased  their  b.c.iio4. 
lives  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  liberty.  /With  respect 
to  their  situation,  such  as  it  continued  in  after-times, 
they  were  distinguished  by  peculiaiy  names,  which 
expressed  the  relations  in  which  they»  stood,  either  to 
individuals,  or  to  the  state.  Besides  the  lands  which 
were  left  in  the  possession  of  thej^r  ancient  owners, 
subject  to  tribute,  and  those  which  were  occupied  by 
the  citizens,  each  state  appears  to  have  reserved  a 
domain  for  itself,  which  it  cultivated  by  the  hands  of 
public  slaves,  who  constituted  a  separate  body,  called 
a  7nnoa  ^,  and  who  probably  likewise  performed 
various  services  of  a  public  nature  within  the  city. 
Those  who  tilled  the  portions  of  ground  allotted  to 
the  individual  freemen,  were  designated  by  a  different 
title,  derived  from  their  peculiar  condition.^  Slaves 
of  this  and  the  former  class  might  be  sold,  but  not  to 
be  carried  out  of  the  country.  A  third  class,  which 
was  probably  by  far  the  least  numerous,  and  ex- 
clusively employed  in  menial  labours,  was  purchased, 
as  their  name  imported,  from  abroad.^  It  might 
therefore  appear  that  these  ought  to  be  discriminated 
from  the  former  classes,  as  slaves  from  serfs.  The 
ancient  authors  however  place  them  all  on  the  same 
footing,  and  do  not  indicate  any  difference  in  the 
manner  of  treating  them,  unless  it  be  by  the  custom 
which  prevailed  at  Cydonia,  and  perhaps  in  other 
cities,  where  the  serfs  enjoyed  certain  holidays,  during 
which  we  are  told  that  they  were  left  in  possession  of 
the  town,  and  might  even  drive  out  their  masters,  if 

>  M*^>  fiyola,  fiMcotoj  or  Mwvta  trivo^s,  as  it  is  called  by  Strabo,  xiL  p.  642. 
The  name  however  is  more  probably  connected  with  the  word  8/i£t  than  with 
Mino«. 

*  iL^ofuSrai  or  icXxipwrat,  from  the  iupofuai  or  KXrjpoi,  parcels  of  land. 

*  Xpwrtivyrroi,  As  in  most  other  Greek  states  all  the  slaves  were  acquired  in  this 
manner,  this  epithet  would  there  have  been  superfluous ;  in  Crete  it  marked  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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CHAP,     they  would  not  wait  at  their  table,  with  the  whip,— 
.  a   perhaps  exaggerated  description  of   the   Cretan 

a  c.  1104.   Saturnalia.^ 

The  contrast  between  the  lot  of  the  slave  and  the 
Dorian  freeman,  is  strongly  marked  by  the  language 
of  a  Cretan  drinking-song.^  My  great  wealth  is  my 
spear^  my  sword^  and  my  stout  buckler^  my  faithful 
gmird :  with  this  I  plough^  with  this  I  reap^  vnth  this 
I  press  the  sweet  juice  of  the  vine :  this  is  my  tide  to 
be  master  of  the  mnoa.  They  who  dare  not  grasp 
the  spear^  or  the  sword^  or  the  faithful  buckler^  faU 
prostrate  at  my  feet,  and  adore  me  as  their  lordy  and 
salute  me  as  the  great  king.  To  be  free  from  all 
labour,  save  warlike  exercises,  to  live  upon  the  toil  of 
his  subjects  and  slaves,  to  know  no  care  but  the 
defence  of  his  station,  was  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
the  citizen ;  and  to  secure  to  him  the  enjoyment  of 
these  privileges,  was  the  main  object  of  all  the 
institutions  of  the  state. 
Form  of  The  forms  of  government  established  in  the  Dorian 

colonies  in  Crete  so  closely  resembled  each  other,  that 
we  find  one  only  described  as  common  to  all :  —  an 
uniformity  which  shows  that  they  sprang  naturally 
out  of  the  character  of  the  age  and  the  people,  and 
were  not  the  result  of  accident  or  design.  In  fiact 
they  foUow  very  closely  the  model  exhibited  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  presenting  only  one  material  devia- 
tion, and  perhaps  defining  more  precisely  some  points, 
which,  in  the  heroic  states,  appear  to  have  been  left 
undetermined.  The  royal  dignity  seems  never  to 
have  been  known  in  any  of  these  colonies :  none  of 
their  leaders  perhaps  were  of  sufficient  eminence  to 
assume  it :  when  Aristotle  observes,  that  it  once 
existed  in  Crete,  he  had  most  probably  the  age  of 

'  Ephorus  in  Athen.  vl.  p.  263.,  compared  with  Carysttus,  Afhen.  zIt.  p.  639. 
*  This  Scholion  of  Hybrias  has  been  separately  edited  and  Uloftnted  by  Gracftn- 
hahn,  Mulbuss,  1833. 
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Minos  in  his  view.  In  the  earliest  period  to  which  chap. 
our  information  goes  back,  we  find  the  place  of  the  . 
kings  occupied  by  magistrates,  who  bore  the  peculiar  b.  a  1104. 
title  of  cosmus}  They  were  ten  in  number ;  the  first 
in  rank,  the  protocosmus^  gave  his  name  to  the  year. 
This  title  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  reference 
to  the  most  important  of  their  functions,  that  of 
commanding  in  war.^  They  also  represented  the 
state  in  its  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  held  or 
conducted  all  deliberations  relating  to  its  general 
interests.  They  were  elected  by  the  whole  body  of 
:he  citizens,  but  out  of  a  certain  number  of  privileged 
louses  or  families  :  Aristotle's  censure  implies  that,  in 
lis  day  at  least,  little  attention  was  paid  to  any 
qualities  of  intrinsic  worth.  They  held  their  office 
or  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  those  who  had  ap- 
jroved  themselves  worthy  of  their  station,  might 
ispire  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  which  occurred  in 
:he  council  or  senate.  The  senate,  or  council  of 
dders,  bore  the  same  name  by  which  bodies  exer- 
cising similar  functions  are  described  in  the  Homeric 
x)ems.^  But  its  number  was  fixed,  as  Aristotle  seems 
;o  intimate,  to  thirty ;  it  was  unquestionably  not  in- 
lefinite.  They  were  elected  by  the  people  from  the 
nost  deserving  of  those  who  had  filled  the  supreme 
nagistracy,  and  they  retained  their  office  for  life. 
rhey  were  the  councillors  of  the  ten  chief  magis- 
trates, administered  the  internal  aflfairs  of  the  state, 
md  watched  over  its  tranquillity  and  order.  They 
Krere  also  judges,  it  would  seem,  as  we  hear  of  no 
listinction,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes ;  subject, 

'  A  king  of  the  Cretan  town  of  Axus  Is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  (iv.  p.  154.) 
IS  grandfiither  of  the  founder  of  Cyrene,  according  to  the  Cyrenean  tradition.  But 
t  Is  not  certain  what  office  may  have  been  described  by  that  name.  It  may  have 
Men  substituted  for  the  genuine  Cretan  title. 

■  See  Welcker,  Ueher  eine  Kretische  Kolonie  in  Thebenj  p.  26.  He  supposes  that 
iiere  was  originally  a  single  xdcftos  or  ndSfios  in  Crete,  as  a  single  Archon  at 
Ltbens. 

•  Ttpwia  (Hesych.),  jSovAi 
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CHAP,     it  is  said,   to  no  responsibility,  which  perhaps  may 
^  only  mean,  that  their  judgments  could  not  be  re- 


B.C.1104.  versed,  and  their  judicial  power  was  not  limited  by 
any  written  law.  It  cannot  however  be  supposed  that 
they  were  independent  of  all  rule  and  usage,  or  that 
they  could  with  impunity  disregard  principles  hal- 
lowed by  public  opinion.  We  could  wish  to  know 
whether  their  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  subject 
and  servile  classes ;  but  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
interesting  questions  relating  to  them,  the  ancients 
have  not  satisfied  our  curiosity.  What  has  been  said 
shows  that  the  Cretan  constitution  was  strictly  aristo- 
cratical,  like  those  which  prevailed  throughout  Greece 
in  the  heroic  ages.  This  appears  still  more  clearly, 
when  we  consider  the  station  occupied  by  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  in  the  Cretan  system.  The  people, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  here  the  conquering 
nation,  the  Dorians,  and  their  fellow  adventurers. 
Among  these  we  have  seen  that  certain  families  — 
perhaps  those  of  the  pure  Dorian  blood  —  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest,  and  exclusively  entitled  to 
aU  the  honours  of  the  state.  The  remainder  formed 
a  commonalty,  which  however  was  itself  inconsider- 
able in  number,  compared  with  the  subject  population. 
It  might  be  assembled  by  the  magistrates  whenever 
they  had  any  measures  to  lay  before  it.  But  the 
individual  members  were  not  allowed  to  discuss  these 
measures :  the  assembly  could  only  pronounce  upon 
them  as  a  body.  It  is  even  extremely  doubtful 
whether  it  had  the  power  of  rejecting  them,  and  was 
not  summoned  simply  to  receive  and  sanction  the 
decrees  of  its  rulers.  This  may  seem  indeed  to  imply 
a  power  of  withholding  its  assent :  but  so  long  as 
habit  retained  its  sway,  this  alternative  was  perhaps 
never  thought  of.  The  common  freemen  in  the  heroic 
states  appear  to  have  enjoyed  no  higher  privileges. 
The  principal  duties  of  the  private  citizen  were  iQ 
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be  discharged,  not  in  the  popular  assembly,  but  in  the  chap. 
field  of  battle :  his  chief  pleasures  were  those  which  v 
he  derived  from  the  society  of  his  equals ;  and  the 
main  end  of  the  institutions  which  regulated  his 
private  life  was  to  prepare  him  for  the  one,  and  to 
afibrd  him  the  amplest  opportunities  of  enjoying  the 
other.  The  most  important  feature  in  the  Cretan  Cretan 
mode  of  life,  is  the  usage  of  the  Syssitia^  or  public  ^y»*''««- 
meals,  of  which  all  the  citizens  partook,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  age.  The  origin  of  this  institution 
cannot  be  traced :  we  learn  however  from  Aristotle, 
that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  but  existed 
still  earlier  in  the  south  of  Italy  among  the  QEno- 
trians.^  The  Cretan  usage,  in  common  with  all  the 
rest,  he  attributes  to  Minos.  This  however  must  be 
considered  rather  as  the  philosopher's  opinion,  than 
as  a  historical  tradition.  But  as  we  have  no  such 
reason  for  questioning  his  authority  with  regard  to 
the  Italian  custom,  and  as  the  institution  itself  bears 
all  the  marks  of  high  antiquity,  it  would  seem  pro- 
bable enough  that  the  Peloponnesian  colonies  might 
have  found  it  in  Crete,  even  if  no  people  of  the  same 
race  had  before  settled  in  the  island.  That  they  in- 
troduced it  there,  could  only  be  proved  by  showing 
that  it  existed  in  Sparta  before  the  time  of  Lycurgus, 
or  in  other  Dorian  states,  and  of  this  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  evidence.  Its  analogy  with  the 
public  banquets  of  the  Homeric  heroes  is  too  slight 
to  authorise  us  to  consider  it  as  an  old  Hellenic 
usage  ^,  unless  indeed  we  go  back  to  the  patriarchal 
communities,  in  the  infancy  of  society  ^ ;  but  we  then 

•  Pol.  viL  9 

■  Hoeck,  Knta^  iii.  p.  121.  refers  to  II.  !v.  267.,  which  seems  to  prove  nothing, 
nor  does  a  passage  of  Athensus,  (iv.  p.  148.)  to  which  he  appeals  in  support  of  his 
position,  that  the  usage  of  the  Syssitia  existed  among  the  Arcadians,  appear  to  have 
any  tiling  to  do  with  the  sutuect.  It  evidently  relates  to  an  entertainment  given 
at  the  public  expense  in  Phigalea  to  two  chorusses,  on  the  occasion  of  some 
festival. 

'  UucUmann  {Anfaengt  der  Griechischen  GetchichtCt  p.  149.)  thinks  that  the 
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CHAP,     want  a  historical  deduction,  to  cany  it  down  to  the 
V  period  in  which  we  find  it  really  existing.     Still  its 

B.  a  1104.  uniform  prevalencean  the  Dorian  colonies  in  Crete  is 
a  strong  argument  for  believing,  that  they  did  not 
adopt  it  from  the  conquered  people,  but  brought  it 
with  them  from  the  mother  country.  It  may  have 
obtained  among  the  Dorians  before  the  invasion  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  may  have  been  retained  by  the 
Spartans,  because  it  was  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
their  peculiar  situation,  while  it  soon  fell  into  disuse 
among  their  brethren.  In  most  of  the  Cretan  cities 
the  expense  erf  the  public  meals  was  defrayed  by  the 
state  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  domain  lands,  and 
the  tribute  they  received  from  their  subjects  :  so  that 
no  distinction  could  arise  between  the  rich  and  the . 
poor.  Each  individual  received  his  separate  share, 
out  of  which  he  paid  his  contribution  to  one  of  the 
public  tables,  and  provided  for  the  females  of  his 
household.^  In  Lyctus  a  different  system  seems  to 
have  prevailed:  the  citizen  devoted  a  tithe  of  the 
fruits  of  his  own  land  to  the  same  purposes  ^ ;  but 
perhaps  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  poor  were  supported 
from  the  public  stock.  These  social  meals  dJerived 
their  Cretan  appellation  from  the  men  who  partook 
of  them  ^,  who  were  divided  into  companies,  originally 
perhaps  corresponding  to  some  relations  of  kindred, 
but  afterwards  associated  by  mutual  inclination  and 
free  choice.  The  management  of  the  table  was  com- 
mitted to  a  woman,  undoubtedly  of  free  birth,  who 
openly  selected  the  choicest  part  of  the  fare  for  the 
persons  most  distinguished  for  valour  or  prudence. 
One  regulation,  peculiar  to  the  Cretan  system,  is  re- 
markably characteristic  of  the   friendly  intercourse 

syssitia  arose  out  of  the  occasional  soda]  repasts  by  which  the  union  of  infimt  ooro- 
munities  was  cemented  ;  but  he  is  of  course  unable  to  trace  the  connection  between 
them. 

'  Aristot  Pol.  II.  10.  •  Dosiades  in  Athen.  iv.  c  22. 

'  They  were  called  *AySpcta,  or  *Ay^pla, 
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which  prevailed,  at  least  in  early  times,  among  the     chap. 
Dorian  cities  of  the  island.     In  every  town  were  two  ,   ^^^    . 
public  buildings,  destined,  the  one  for  the  lodging  of  b.c  1104. 
strangers,  the  other  for  the  meals  of  the  citizens  ;  and 
in  the  banqueting-room  two  tables  were  set  apart 
for  the  foreign  guests.     The  temperate  repast  was 
followed  by  conversation,  which  was  first  made  to 
turn  on  the  affairs  of  the  state:  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  freedom  of  discussion  allowed  at  the 
festive  board,  made  no  slight  amends  for  the  restric- 
tions  imposed  on   the   deliberations   of  the   public 
assembly.     After  this,  the  discourse  fell  on  valiant 
deeds,  and  illustrious  men,  whose  praises  might  rouse 
the  younger  hearers  to  generous  emulation. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  insti- 
tution, it  manifestly  answered  several  important  ends, 
beside  that  for  which  it  was  immediately  designed. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  maintained  a  stricter  separation 
between  the  ruling  and  the  subject  classes ;  it  kept 
alive  in  the  former  the  full  consciousness  of  their 
superior  station,  and  their  national  character ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  bound  the  citizens  together  by  ties  of 
the  most  endearing  intimacy;  taught  them  to  look 
on  each  other  as  members  of  one  family ;  and  gave 
an  efficacy  to  the  power  of  public  opinion,  which  must 
have  nearly  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  penal 
laws.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  it  provided  a  main  EducBtion. 
part  of  the  education  of  the  young.  Till  they  had 
reached  their  eighteenth  year,  the  sons  accompanied 
their  fathers  to  the  pubUc  hall,  with  the  orphans  of 
the  deceased.  The  younger  waited  at  the  table  ;  the 
rest,  seated  beside  the  men  on  a  lower  bench,  received 
a  portion  suited  to  their  age,  of  plainer  fare,  and 
listened  to  the  conversation  of  their  elders.  They 
were  here  under  the  eye  of  an  officer  publicly  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  them.^     How  far,   in  other 

'  nai^oy^nos.     Ephorus  in  Strabo,  x.  p.  42^3. 
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CHAP,  respects,  the  state  assumed  a  direct  control  over  their 
.  *  .  education,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  seems  highly  pro- 
ac.  1104.  bable,  that  the  same  officer  who  watched  over  their 
behaviour  in  public,  also  enforced  the  other  branches 
of  discipline  to  which  they  were  subject.  They  were 
early  inured  to  hardship  and  laborious  exercises :  the 
same  coarse  garment  served  them  for  summer  and 
winter ;  and  their  strength  and  spirit  were  proved  by 
frequent  combats  between  rival  companies.  The  in- 
tervals of  leisure  left  by  this  species  of  training  were 
filled  up  by  some  simple  lessons  in  poetry  and  music, 
and,  in  later  times  at  least,  in  the  rudiments  of  let- 
ters. The  songs  which  they  learnt,  contained  the 
precepts  and  maxims  enforced  by  the  laws,  h3mMi8  to 
the  gods,  and  the  praises  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
From  the  beginning  of  their  eighteenth  year  they 
were  subjected  to  a  stricter  rule.  They  were  now 
divided  into  troops  ^,  each  headed  by  a  youth  of  some 
noble  family,  whose  pride  it  was  to  collect  the  greatest 
number  he  could  under  his  command.  He  was  him- 
self placed  under  the  control  of  some  elder  person, 
generally  his  father,  who  directed  the  exercises  of  the 
troop  in  the  chase,  the  course,  and  the  wrestling- 
school.  On  stated  days,  the  rival  troops  engaged  in 
a  mimic  fight,  with  movements  measured  by  the  flute 
and  the  lyre ;  and  the  blows  they  exchanged  on  these 
occasions,  were  dealt  not  merely  with  the  hand  and 
with  clubs,  but  with  iron  weapons,  —  probably  with 
a  view  of  putting  their  skill,  patience,  and  seK-com- 
mand,  as  well  as  their  strength,  to  trial,  by  the 
necessity  of  defending  themselves  without  inflicting  a 
dangerous  wound.  —  How  long  the  youths  remained 
in  these  troops  we  are  not  informed.  As  soon  as 
they  quitted  them  to  enter  into  the  society  of  the 
men,  the  law  compelled  each  to  choose  a  bride  ;  who 
however  was  not  permitted,  it  is  said,  to  undertake 

'  aytAai. 
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the  duties  of  a  matron,  until  she  was  found  capable     chap. 
of  discharging  them ;  that  is,  probably,  she  continued  ..    ^^^'    . 
for  some  time  to  live  under  the  roof  of  her  parents.  b.c.  1104. 
The  Cretan  institutions  sanctioned,  and  even  enforced, 
a  close  intimacy  between  the  men  and  the  youths, 
which   was   imdoubtedly  designed    to    revive    that 
generous  friendship  of  the  heroic  ages,  which  was  so 
celebrated  in  song,  and  to  add  a  new  motive  to  the 
love  of  glory  in  the  noblest  spirits.     But  the  usage, 
which  was  singularly  regulated  by  the  law  ^,  degene- 
rated in  later  times  into  a  frightfiil  licence,  which 
was  often  mistaken  for  its  primitive  form,  and  conse- 
quently attributed  to  political  views,  which,  if  they 
had  ever  existed,  would  have  been  equally  odious  and 
absurd.^ 

1  Ephonis  in  Strabo,  x.  483.  *  ArbtoUe,  Pol.  ii.  10. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   LEGISLATION   OF  LYCURGUS. 

Opposite  views  of  the  subject. —  Time  and  lineage  of  Lycurgus, 
— Birth  of  Charilaus,  —  Travels  of  Lycurgus^  his  Return  to 
Sparta^  Actions,  and  Death,  —  Antiquity  of  the  Spartan  In- 
stitutions.  — Lycurgus  a  real  person.  —  Nature  of  the  revo- 
lution  effected  by  him,  —  Difficulty  of  reconciling  the  different 
accounts  of  it,  —  State  of  things  which  called  for  his  interpo- 
sition, —  Objects  which  he  had  in  view,  —  Outline  of  his 
measures.  —  Distribution  of  Property,  —  Erroneous  views  of 
the  subject,  — Nature  of  the  partition  made  by  Lycurgus,  — 
Condition  of  the  Laconian  Subjects,  —  The  Helots,  —  Tlieir 
treatment,  —  The  Cryptia,  —  The  Spartans,  —  Spartan 
Tribes,  —  Spartan  Nobles,  —  Assemblies  of  the  People,  — 
The  Gerusia.  —  The  Kings,  —  Royal  Prerogatives.  —  Ho- 
nours  of  the  Kings,  —  The  Ephors.  —  A  general  principle 
of  the  Spartan  Institutions.  —  Provisions  for  preserving  the 
number  of  the  Spartan  families  unchanged.  —  Restrictions 
on  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  at  Sparta.  —  Condition, 
and  Education  of  the  Spartan  Women.  —  Education  of  the 
Spartan  Youths.  —  Exercises  of  patience.  —  Cultivation  of 
intellectual  faculties,  and  of  moral  habits.  —  Spartan  Syssitia. 
— Military  Institutions.  —  System  of  Tactics.  —  Maxims  of 
Spartan  Warfare. — Spartan  Laws  unwritten.  —  Connection 
between  the  Dorian  and  the  old  Hellenic  institutions.  —  P<*- 
culiar  circumstances  which  formed  the  Dorian  cliaracter.  — 
—  Peculiar  position  of  the  Spartans. 


We  now  return  to  the  Dorians  of  Peloponnesus, 
whose  history,  scanty  as  is  the  information  trans- 
mitted to  us  concerning  its  earlier  ages,  is  still  some- 
what less  obscure,  and  much  more  interesting,  than 
that  of  the  other  Greek  tribes  during  the  same  period. 
Our  attention  mil  for  some  time  be  fixed  on  the  steps 
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by  which  Sparta  rose  to  a  supremacy  above  the  rest     chap. 
of  the  Dorian  states,  which  was  finally  extended  over  . 

the  whole  of  Greece.  This  is  the  most  momentous  b.c.884. 
event  of  the  period  intervening  between  the  Return  of 
the  Heracleids  and  the  Persian  wars.  It  was  in  part 
an  eflfect  of  the  great  addition  which  Sparta  made  to 
her  territory,  by  swallowing  up  that  of  her  western 
neighbour.  But  this  conquest  may  itself  be  regarded 
as  a  result  of  those  peculiar  institutions,  which,  once 
firmly  established,  decided  her  character  and  destiny 
to  the  end  of  her  political  existence,  and  which  are 
in  themselves  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  that 
engage  the  attention  of  the  statesman  and  the  philo- 
sopher in  the  history  of  Greece. 

Before  we  attempt  to  describe  the  Spartan  consti-  opposite 
tution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  the  diflferent  SlT^b^ 
opinions  that  have  been  entertained  as  to  its  origin  J«^ 
and  its  author.  It  has  been  usual,  both  with  ancient 
and  modem  writers,  to  consider  it  as  the  work  of  a 
single  man  —  as  the  fruit  of  the  happy  genius,  or  of 
the  commanding  character,  of  Lycurgus,  who  has  gene- 
rally been  supposed  to  have  had  the  merit,  if  not  of 
inventing  it,  yet  of  introducing  and  establishing  it 
among  his  countrymen.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  has 
justly  excited  not  only  admiration,  but  astonishment : 
it  appears  a  prodigy  of  art,  on  which  we  gaze  as  on 
an  Egyptian  pyramid  —  a  structure  wonderful  in  its 
execution,  but  mysterious  in  its  design.  We  admire 
the  power  which  the  legislator  has  exerted  over  his 
fellow-men :  but  while  we  are  amazed  at  his  boldness 
and  success,  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  suspecting 
that  he  must  have  been  partly  swayed  by  the  desire 
of  raising  an  extraordinary  monument  to  his  own 
fame.  —  According  to  the  opposite  view  of  the  subject, 
it  was  not  an  artificial  fabric,  but  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  at  the  utmost  re- 
quired only  a  few  slight  touches  from  the  hand  of 
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CHAP,  man;  and  the  agency  of  Lycurgus  shrinks  into  so 
,  ^^^^  .  narrow  a  compass,  that  even  his  personal  existence 
R  c.  884.  becomes  a  question  of  much  doubt  and  of  little  mo- 
ment. The  truth  wiU  perhaps  be  foimd  to  lie  midway 
between  these  two  extremes.  The  reasons  which 
prevent  us  from  unreservedly  adopting  either  opinion, 
will  be  best  understood,  if  we  consider  first  the  history 
of  Lycurgus  himself,  as  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  ancients,  and  then  the  mode  in 
which  they  describe  the  scope  and  character  of  his 
institutions. 

Experience  proves  that  scarcely  any  amoimt  of 
variation,  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of  a  fact, 
in  the  authors  who  record  it,  can  ever  be  a  sufficient 
Time  and  grouud  for  doubting  its  reality.  But  the  chronologi- 
Lyc^ui.  cal  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  Lycurgus,  which 
struck  Plutarch  as  singularly  great,  on  closer  inspec- 
tion do  not  appear  very  considerable.  Xenophon  indeed, 
in  a  passage  where  it  is  his  object  to  magnify  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  laws  of  Sparta,  mentions  a  tradition,  or 
opinion,  that  Lycurgus  was  a  contemporary  of  the  He- 
racleids.^  This  however  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  inter- 
preted more  literally  than  the  language  of  Aristotle, 
in  one  of  his  extant  works,  where  he  might  seem  to 
suppose  that  the  lawgiver  lived  after  the  close  of  the 
Messenian  wars.^  The  great  mass  of  evidence,  in- 
cluding that  of  Aristotle  and  of  Thucydides,  fixes  his 
legislation  in  the  ninth  century  before  our  era ;  and 
the  variations  within  this  period,  if  not  merely  ap- 
parent, are  unimportant.  There  was  also  a  disagree- 
ment, indicating  some  uncertainty,  as  to  his  parentage. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  after  the  death  of  Aristo- 
demus,  the  throne  of  Sparta  was  shared  by  his  two 
sons,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  The  kingly  office 
continued  to  be  hereditary  in  their  lines,  which  were 

*  Rep.  Lac.  10.  8.  •  PoL  il  9. 
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vm. 


equal  in  power,  though  a  certain  precedence  of  dignity  c"^^- 
was  allowed  to  that  of  Eurysthenes,  grounded  on  his 
supposed  priority  of  birth.  It  was  not  however  from  b,c.  ssi. 
these  remote  ancestors  that  the  two  royal  families 
derived  their  distinguishing  appellations.  The  elder 
house  was  called  the  Agids,  after  Agis,  son  of  Eury- 
sthenes ;  the  minor  the  Eur3rpontids,  from  Eurypon, 
the  successor  of  Sous,  son  of  Procles :  a  remarkable 
fact,  not  very  satisfactorily  explained  from  the  martial 
renown  of  these  princes,  and  perhaps  indicating  a  con- 
cealed break  in  each  series.  Agis  was  followed  by 
Echestratus  and  Labotas;  and,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, it  was  during  the  minority  of  the  latter,  that 
Lycurgus,  his  guardian  ^,  governing  as  regent,  em- 
ployed the  power  thus  accidentally  placed  in  his  hands, 
to  establish  his  institutions.  This  however  contra- 
dicts both  the  received  chronology,  and  the  better 
attested  tradition,  that  the  lawgiver  belonged  to  the 
Eurypontid  line.  He  was  commonly  believed  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Eunomus,  the  grandson  of  Eurypon ; 
though  the  poet  Simonides,  following  a  diflTerent  ge- 
nealogy, called  him  the  son  of  Prytanis,  who  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of  Eunomus, 
and  the  immediate  successor  of  Eurypon.  Eunomus 
is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  a  fray  which  he  was 
endeavouring  to  quell,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Polydectes,  who  shortly  after,  dying-  child- 
less, left  Lycurgus  apparently  entitled  to  the  crown. 
But  as  his  brother's  widow  was  soon  discovered  to  be  Birth  of 
pregnant,  he  declared  his  purpose  of  resigning  his  ^*""****^ 
dignity  if  she  should  give  birth  to  an  heir.  The  am- 
bitious queen  however,  if  we  may  believe  a  piece  of 
court  scandal  reported  by  Plutarch,  put  his  virtue  to 
a  severer  test.  She  secretly  sent  proposals  to  him, 
of  securing  him  on  the  throne,  on  condition  of  sharing 

*  Dionysius  HaL  U.  49.  names  Eunomus  m  the  ward. 
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CHAP,     it  with   him,   by  destroying   the   embryo   hopes  of 
,  ^^^^   .  Sparta.     Stifling  his  indignation,  he  aflfected  to  em- 
B.  c.  884.    brace  her  offer ;  but,  as  if  tender  of  her  health,  bad 
her  do  no  violence  to  the  course  of  nature:  —  The 
infant^   when   bom^  might  be  easily  despatched.     As 
the  time  drew  near,  he  placed  trusty  attendants  round 
her  person,  with  orders,  if  she  should  be  delivered  of 
a  son,  to  bring  the  child  immediately  to  him.     He 
happened  to  be  sitting  at  table  with  the  magistrates, 
when  his  servants  came  in  with  a  new-bom  prince. 
Taking  the  infant  from  their  arms,  he  placed  it  on 
the  royal  seat,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  company 
proclaimed  it  king  of  Sparta,  and  named  it  Charilaus, 
to  express  the  joy  which  the  event  diffused  among  the 
people. 
Travels  of        Though  proof  against  such  temptation,  Lycurgus 
hto^iSm    ^^^  *^®  weakness,  it  seems,  to  shrink  from  a  vile  sus- 
to  Sparta,    picion.     Alarmed  lest  the  calumnies  propagated  by 
death.        the  incensed  queen-mother  and  her  kinsmen,  who 
charged  him  with  a  design  against  the  life  of  his 
nephew,  might  chance  to  be  seemingly  confirmed  by 
the  untimely  death  of  Charilaus,  he  determined,  in- 
stead of  staying  to  exercise  his   authority  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  king  and  of  the  state,  to  with- 
draw beyond  the  reach  of  slander,  till  the  maturity  of 
his  ward,  and  the  birth  of  an  heir,  should  have  re- 
moved every  pretext  for  such  imputations.     Thus  the 
prime  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  the  regret  and  the 
repeated  invitations  of  his  countrymen,  was  spent  in 
voluntary  exile,  which  however  he  employed  in  ma- 
turing a  plan  already  conceived,  for  remedying  the 
evils  under  which  Sparta  had  long  laboured,  by  a 
great  change  in  its  constitution  and  laws.     With  this 
view  he  visited  many  foreign  lands,  observed  their 
institutions  and  manners,  and  conversed  with  their 
sages.     Crete  and  the  laws  of  Minos  are  said  to  have 
been  the  main  object  of  his  study,  and  a  Cretan  poet 
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one  of  his  instructors  in  the  art  of  legislation ;  but     chap. 
the  Egyptian  priests  likewise  claimed  him  as  their  . 

disciple;  and  reports  were  not  wanting  among  the  b.c. 884. 
later  Spartans,  that  he  had  penetrated  as  far  as  India, 
and  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Bramins.  On  his  re- 
turn he  found  the  disorders  of  the  state  aggravated, 
and  the  need  of  a  reform  more  generally  felt.  Having 
strengthened  his  authority  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  which  declared  his  wisdom  to  transcend 
the  common  level  of  humanity,  and  having  secured 
the  aid  of  a  numerous  party  among  the  leading  men, 
who  took  up  arms  to  support  him,  he  successively 
procured  the  enactment  of  a  series  of  solemn  ordi- 
nances or  compacts  ^  (Ehetras),  by  which  the  civil  and 
military  constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  the-  dis- 
tribution of  property,  the  education  of  the  citizens, 
the  rules  of  their  daily  intercourse  and  of  their 
domestic  life,  were  to  be  fixed  on  a  hallowed  and  im- 
mutable basis.  Many  of  these  regulations  roused  a 
violent  opposition,  which  even  threatened  the  life  of 
Lycurgus ;  but  his  fortitude  and  patience  finally  tri- 
umphed over  all  obstacles ;  and  he  lived  to  see  his 
great  idea,  unfolded  in  all  its  beauty,  begin  its  steady 
course,  bearing  on  its  front  the  marks  of  immortal 
vigour.  His  last  action  was  to  sacrifice  himself  to 
the  perpetuity  of  his  work.  He  set  out  on  a  journey 
to  Delphi,  after  having  bound  his  countrymen,  by  an 
oath,  to  make  no  change  in  his  laws  before  his  return. 
When  the  last  seal  had  been  set  to  his  institutions  by 

'  On  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  ^pa  see  Nitzsch,  De  Hut  Horn.  L  p.  62., 
who  adopts  the  interpretation  of  the  Greek  grammarians,  piirrpaf  v  M  ^oh  avyBiimi, 
Suseepia  rev  ^ov,  i.  e.  dicH  quod  obiifiet,  notione  ^^rrpw  icitum  peroommoda 
interpretatione  reddi  videbimuM  :  and  proceeds  to  point  out  the  historical  connec- 
tion between  the  ideas  of  law  and  compact :  adding  (p.  54.),  Quod  quum  ita  sit, 
muhum  mirarer,  $i  quit  tel  tantiUum  ampliut  tribueret  Piutarcho  qui  Lye,  6.  init, 
et  13.  extr.  rhetras  a  Lyeurgo  appellatat  interpretatur  &s  irapd  rod  Btov  vofu(6fitva 
Koi  xp^f^^*  tmau  Schoemann  ad  Piutarch,  Ag.  6.  (p.  106.)  observes :  Proprie 
nihil  nin  prifia  ^rjciy  \iyoy  este  apparet.  In  an  earlier  work,  AntiquiteUet  Juris 
Publici  Gretcorum,  he  had  said  (p.  120.  n.  6.),  referring  to  Plutarch's  interpreta- 
tion :  Significat  htee  vox  apud  Dorientes  et  JEoUn$e»  etiam  pactum  vtl  decretum 
AwROJiMm,  nuQa  divinm  auctoritati$  significatione  adjuneta. 
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CHAP,     the  oracle,  which  foretold  that  Sparta  should  flourish 
.  as  long  as  she  adhered  to  them,  having  transmitted 

R  c.  884.  *^^s  prediction  to  his  fellow-citizens,  he  resolved,  in 
order  that  they  might  never  be  discharged  from  their 
oath,  to  die  in  a  foreign  land.  The  place  and  man- 
ner of  his  death  are  veiled  in  an  obscurity  befitting 
the  character  of  the  hero :  the  sacred  soils  of  Delphi, 
of  Crete,  and  of  Elis,  all  claimed  his  tomb :  the  Spar- 
tans honoured  him,  to  the  latest  times,  with  a  temple 
and  yearly  sacrifices,  as  a  god. 
Antiquity  Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  story  which  is  too  fami- 
spartln  In-  liar  to  bc  cast  away  as  an  empty  fiction,  even  if  it 
stitutioiiB.  should  be  admitted  that  no  part  of  it  can  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  a  rigorous  criticism.  But  the  main  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  view  it  presents  of  the  character 
of  Lycurgus  as  a  statesman,  is  substantially  correct : 
and  in  this  respect  we  should  certainly  be  led  to  re- 
gard him  in  a  very  difierent  light,  if  it  should  appear 
that  the  institutions  which  he  is  here  supposed  to 
have  collected  with  so  much  labour,  and  to  have 
founded  with  so  much  difficulty,  were  in  existence 
long  before  his  birth ;  and  not  only  in  Crete,  but  at 
Sparta,  nor  at  Sparta  only,  but  in  other  Grecian 
states.  And  this  we  believe  to  have  been  the  case 
with  every  important  part  of  these  institutions.  As 
to  most  of  those  indeed  which  were  common  to  Crete 
and  Sparta,  it  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  and 
is  equally  evident,  whether  we  acknowledge  or  deny 
that  some  settlements  of  the  Dorians  in  Crete  pre- 
ceded the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  It  was  at  Lyctus, 
a  Laconian  colony,  as  Aristotle  informs  us,  that  the 
institutions  which  Lycurgus  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  for  his  model,  flourished  longest  in  their  ori- 
ginal purity:  and  hence  some  of  the  ancients  con- 
tended that  they  were  transferred  from  Laconia  to 
Crete  ;  an  argument  which  Ephorus  thought  to  con- 
fute, by  remarking,  that  Lycurgus  lived  five  genera- 
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tions  later  than  Althaemenes,  who  founded  one  of  the     chap. 
Dorian  colonies  in  the  island.    But  unless  we  imagine  . 

that  each  of  these  colonies  produced  its  Minos,  or  its  b.  c.  884. 
Lycurgus,  we  must  conclude  that  they  merely  re- 
tained what  they  brought  with  them  from  the  mother 
country.  Whether  they  found  the  same  system  al- 
ready established  in  Crete,  depends  on  the  question 
whether  a  part  of  its  population  was  already  Dorian. 
On  any  other  view,  the  general  adoption  of  the  laws 
of  Minos  in  the  Dorian  cities  of  Crete,  and  the  tenacity 
with  which  Lyctus  adhered  to  them,  are  facts  unex- 
plained and  difficult  to  understand.  We  suspect  in- 
deed that  the  contrary  opinion  rests  on  a  false  notion 
of  the  omnipotence  of  human  legislators,  which  has 
been  always  prevalent  among  philosophers,  but  has 
never  been  confirmed  by  experience.  It  may  be  rea- 
sonably doubted,  whether  the  history  of  the  world 
furnishes  any  instance  of  a  political  creation  such  as 
that  attributed  to  Minos  or  Lycurgus.  No  parallel 
is  aflforded  by  a  legislation  in  which,  as  in  that  of 
Moses,  religion  is  not  merely  the  basis,  but  the  main 
element  of  the  system.  Without  some  such  extra- 
ordinary aid,  that  union  of  absolute  power  and  con- 
summate prudence  which  Plato  thought  necessary  for 
the  foundation  of  his  commonwealth,  might  still  be 
found  incapable  of  moulding  and  transforming  a 
people  at  the  Avill  of  an  individual.  We  lay  no  stress 
however  on  these  general  grounds  :  it  is  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Spartan  institutions  themselves  that 
seems  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  they  were  not  so 
much  a  work  of  human  art  and  forethought,  as  a  form 
of  society,  originally  congenial  to  the  character  of  the 
Dorian  people,  and  to  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  their  new  conquests ;  and  in  its  leading 
features,  not  even  peculiar  to  this,  or  to  any  single 
branch  of  the  Hellenic  nation. 
VOL.  I.  z 
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CHAP.         This  view  of  the  subject  may  seem  scarcely  to 
.  leave  room  for  the  intervention  of  Lycurgus,  and  to 
R  c.  884.   throw  some  doubt  on  his  individual  existence :  so 
Lycui^us  a  that  Hcllanicus,  who  made  no  mention  of  him,  and 
ml  person.  referx.e(j  i]Lis  institutions  to  Eurysthenes  and  Procles^, 
would  appear  to   have  been   much  more   correctly 
informed,  or  to  have  had  a  much  clearer  insight  into 
the  truth,  than  the  later  historians,  who   ascribed 
every  thing  Spartan  to  the  more  celebrated  lawgiver. 
But  remarkable  as  this  variation  is,  it  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  outweigh  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
other  ancient  writers ;  from  which  we  must  at  least 
conclude,  that  Lycurgus  was  not  an  imaginary  or 
symbolical  person,  but  one  whose  name  marks  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  history  of  his  country.    Through 
all  the  conflicting  accounts  of  his  life,  we  may  distin- 
guish one  fact,  which  is  unanimously  attested,  and 
seems  independent  of  aU  minuter  discrepancies, — 
that  by  him  Sparta  was  delivered  from  the  evils  of 
anarchy  or  misrule,  and  that  from  this  date  she  began 
Nature  of    a  loug  period  of  tranquillity  and  order.     But  the 
luUoT^     origin  and  the  precise  nature  of  the  disorders  which 
efl^ted  by   j^^  found  existing,  and  consequently  the  real  aim  and 
spirit  of  the  remedies  which  he  applied  to  them,  are 
no   where   distinctly    described,   and   can    only  be 
gathered  by  a  difficult  and  uncertain  process  of  com- 
bination and  inference.     Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
use   only  very  general  and  vague  language  in  de- 
scribing the  state  of  Sparta  previous  to  the  legislation 
of  Lycurgus.     The  former  says,  that  it  was  the  worst 
ordered  country  in  Greece,  both   as  regarded  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  citizens,  and  their  inhospitable 
treatment  of  foreigners  :  a  singular  remark ;  since,  in 
her  most  flourishing  state,  Sparta  was  celebrated  for 
the  jealousy  with  which  she  excluded  foreigners  from 

1  Strabo,  viil  p.  366. 
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her  territory.     Thucydides  speaks  of  a  long  period  of     chap. 


VJU. 


civil  discord,  which  had  preceded  the  establishment 
of  the  good  government  existing  in  his  own  day.    b.  c.884. 
Aristotle  gives  a  somewhat  more  definite,  though  a 
very  obscure  hint,  when  he  observes  that  in  the  reign 
of  Charilaus,  the  Spartan  government  changed  from 
a   tyranny  to  an   aristocracy.^     Plutarch   indeed  is 
much  more  explicit,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  unable 
to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  subject.    According 
to  him,  the  root  of  the  evil  lay  in  the  relaxation  of 
the  royal  authority,  which  had  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Eurypon,  and  had  increased  until,  in  the  time  of  Ly- 
curgus,  the  kingly  power  was  reduced  to  a  shadow ; 
and  this  he  thinks  the  lawgiver  designed  to  correct, 
by  the  institution  of  a  council,  which  should  at  once 
support  and  restrain  the  kings,  and  should  maintain 
an  equipoise  between  them  and  the  people.    The  next 
main  cause  of  disorder  described  by  Plutarch,  was 
the  excessive  disproportion  in  the  distribution  of  pri- 
vate property  :  and  he  informs  us,  that  for  this  Ly- 
curgus  provided  an  immediate  remedy  in  a  new  par- 
tition of  the  land,  which  was  not  confined  to  the 
Spartans,   but   extended   to   all  the   inhabitants   of 
Laconia ;  and  that  he  then  proceeded  to  attack  the 
disease  in  its  inmost  seat,  by  a  series  of  regulations 
tending  to  abolish  all  distinctions,  and  to  exclude  all 
enjo}Tnents  which  could  supply  fuel  to  private  cupidity. 
Plutarch  does  not  attempt  to  point  out  any  connection  Difficulty  of 
between    these   two    measures,    which    indeed   are  1!*^°?*^. 
directly  opposite  in  their  tendency ;  the  first  checking  accounts  of 
popular  licence  by  an  aristocratical  institution,  while 
the  second  levels  aU  advantages  of  rank  and  property. 
Accordingly  in  carrying  the  former  Lycurgus,  it  is 
said,  was  seconded  by  the  leading  men  ;  while  in  the 
latter  he  was  opposed  by  the  wealthy  class  with  a 
fury  which  threatened  his  life.     There  is  still  greater 

»  Pol.  V.  12. 
z  2 
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CHAP,     difficulty  in  reconciling  this  account  with  Aristotle's 
,  ^^^^   ,  remark,  that  the  tyranny  of  Charilaus  was  followed 
B.  c.  884.   by  an  aristocratical  government.      This   indeed  re- 
minds us  of  what  Plutarch  relates;  that  the  first 
tumult    occasioned   by   the  measures  of    Lycurgus 
alarmed  Charilaus  so  much,  that,  fancying  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  himself,  he  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Brazen  House,  where  Lycurgus  himself  was 
afterwards  forced  to  take  shelter.^     We  read   how- 
ever that  his  fears  were  quieted,  and  that  he  even 
actively  joined  in  promoting  the  new  reform. 
state  of  If  we  admit  the  fact,  that  a  revolution  of  some  kind 

whkh         ^^^  really  eflFected  by  Lycurgus,  it  seems  necessar}^ 
c«u«*         in  order  to  understand  the  various  descriptions  given 

for  his  in-         ^  .  ,  .  ,  .  .     , 

jierpodtion.  01  it,  to  suppose  that  its  oDjects  wcrc  not  precisely 
such  as  the  language  of  the  ancient  writers  at  first 
sight  suggests.  So  long  as  we  confine  our  view  to  the 
Dorians  of  Sparta,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  grow- 
ing ascendency  of  a  commonalty,  which  finally  tram- 
ples on  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  which  it  is  found 
necessary  to  balance  by  an  aristocratical  institution ; 
while,  in  the  same  state,  a  small  class  preponderates 
over  the  rest  by  its  overgrown  possessions,  to  a  degree 
which  drives  the  legislator  to  the  democratical  ex- 
pedient of  a  general  repartition.  It  is  true  that  such 
extremes  may  often  be  found  combined  in  a  stage  of 
society  immediately  preceding  a  great  political  con- 
vulsion; but  if  such  a  convulsion  ensues,  and  the 
wealthy  class  is  forced  to  yield,  the  result  will  surely 
not  be  a  rigid  and  steady  aristocratical  government: 
and  it  would  be  attributing,  not  wisdom,  but  magic, 
to  Lycurgus,  to  suppose  that  he  extracted  such  a  con- 
stitution out  of  such  elements.  It  seems  impossible 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  his  reform,  unless  we 
may  be  allowed  to  think  that  it  determined  not  merely 

»  Plut  Ap.  Lac.  7. 
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3  relations  of  the  Dorians  among  one  another,  or  to     chap. 

nr  kings,  but  that  in  which  they  stood  to  their  . 

bjects,  the  provincials  of  Laconia :  and  that  this  is    b.  c.  884. 

t  a  wholly  unauthorised  conjecture,  appears  from  the 

idition,  that  Lycurgus  extended  his  agrarian  regula- 

►n  over  the  whole  country.     Those  authors  indeed 

lo  represent  the  conquest  of  Laconia  as  completed 

ne  generations  sooner,  would  lead  us  to  conclude 

it  the  relation  between  the  conquerors  and  their 

bjects  had  been  long  before  fixed  on  its  ultimate 

rting.     But  as  we  have  seen  reason  to  suspect  that 

3  conquest  itself  was  much  more  gradual,  so  it  seems 

t  improbable  that  it  was  reserved  for  Lycurgus 

ally  to  settle  the  relative  position  of  the  several 

5ses.     And  it  must  be  remembered,  that  among 

3m,   beside  the    conquered  Achaeans,   were  other 

•eigners,  who  had  aided  the  Dorians  in  their  en- 

•prise,  and  might  therefore  seem  to  have  stronger 

ims  to  an  equality  of  political  rights.     It  would  be 

tural,  and  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  we 

d  actually  pursued  by  the  Dorian  kings  of  Messenia, 

ihese  claims  had  been  favoured  by  one  of  the  royal 

ases  at  Sparta;    and  it  would  be  no  uncommon 

stake  or  perversion  of  language,  if  this  was  the  fact 

licated  by  Eurypon's  ambition  of  popularity,  by  the 

ith  of  Eunomus,  and  by  the  tyranny  of  Charilaus. 

irypon  would  be  a  demagogue,  and  Charilaus   a 

•ant,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Cresphontes  might 

ve  been  called  so  by  his  Dorians,  whom  he  wished 

reduce  to  the  same  level  with  his  other  subjects ; 

i  it  may  have  been  in  a  like  struggle  that  Eunomus 

o  lost  his  life. 

The  gradual  progress  of  the  conquest  may  perhaps 

o  serve  to  explain  the  inequality  of  property  among 

)  Dorians ;  which  must  be  considered,  not  as  an 

id  of  the  original  distribution,  nor  of  successive 

ual  transfers,  but  of  encroachment  and  usurpation ; 

z  3 
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CHAP,     and  which  therefore,  though  tolerated  for  a  time,  would 
.  excite  discontent  and  division  among  the  conquerors. 

B.  c.  884.  Though  at  the  first  irruption  a  division  of  land  pro- 
bably took  place  in  that  part  of  the  territory  which  was 
immediately  occupied  by  the  Dorian  arms  —  and,  if  so, 
may  have  been  conducted  on  principles  of  equality — 
the  subjugation  of  the  several  towns  and  districts 
which  subsequently  submitted  to  Sparta  may  have 
afforded  some  of  the  leading  men  opportunities  of  en- 
riching themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  land- 
owners, and  to  the  exclusion  of  their  less  fortunate 
brethren,  who  might  thus  be  disposed  to  favour  the 
pretensions  of  the  Laconian  provincials. 

If  this  supposition  at  all  corresponds  to  the  state  of 
things  which  Lycurgus  found  existing,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  understand  the  double  aspect  which  his 
oyects  leffislation  presents.  He  must  have  had  two  main 
hjMiinview.  objccts  in  vicw :  one,  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of 
Sparta  over  the  rest  of  Laconia;  the  other  —  a  ne- 
cessary condition  of  the  former — to  unite  the  Spartans 
by  the  closest  ties  among  themselves.  The  nianner 
in  which  he  accomplished  this  twofold  purpose  may 
not  have  been  the  less  admirable,  because  he  found  all 
the  instruments  he  required  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
was  seconded  by  the  general  wishes  of  the  people. 
Nothing  more  indeed  seems  to  have  been  necessary 
for  securing  the  harmony  and  the  internal  strength  of 
Sparta,  than  that  she  should  return  into  the  ancient 
track,  from  which  she  appears  for  a  time  to  have  been 
drawn  partially  aside :  that  her  citizens,  where  they 
had  cast  off  the  habits  of  their  forefathers,  should  re- 
sume them ;  and,  sacrificing  all  artificial  distinctions, 
and  newly  acquired  inclinations,  should  live  together 
after  the  old  fashion,  as  brothers  in  arms,  under  the 
rigid,  but  equal,  discipline  of  a  camp.  This  mode  of 
life  was  undoubtedly  not  only  familiar  to  the  Spartans 
before  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  but  can  never  have  sunk 
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into  very  general  disuse :  it  had  probably  been  most  chap. 
neglected  by  those  whose  possessions  raised  them  > 
above  the  common  level ;  and  when  this  inequality  r  c.  884. 
was  removed,  came  again  almost  spontaneously  into 
force.  The  oceasion  however  required,  that  what  had 
hitherto  been  no  more  than  lax  and  undefined  usage, 
should  henceforth  be  made  to  assume  the  character  of 
strict  law,  solemnly  enacted,  and  consecrated  by  the 
sanction  of  religion.  If  Lycurgus  did  no  more  than 
this,  after  having  surmounted  the  obstacles  which  in- 
terest and  passion  threw  in  his  way,  he  will  indeed 
lose  the  glory  of  a  marvellous  triumph  over  nature ; 
but  he  will  retain  the  honour  of  having  judiciously 
and  successfully  applied  the  simplest  and  most  effica- 
cious means  which  nature  aflforded,  to  a  great  and 
arduous  end. 

While  therefore  we  do  not  wish  the  reader  to  forget 
that  this  is  no  more  than  a  hypothesis,  which  must 
give  way  as  soon  as  another  more  probable  shall  have 
been  proposed,  we  believe  that  we  come  nearest  to  the 
truth,  in  supposing,  that  the  occasion  which  called 
forth  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  was  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  Spartan  Dorians,  while  divided 
among  themselves,  of  losing  the  privileges  which 
raised  them  above  their  subjects,  the  common  free- 
men of  Laconia :  that  consequently  the  basis  of  all 
his  regulations  was  a  new  distribution  of  property, 
which  removed  the  principal  causes  of  discord,  and 
facilitated  the  correction  of  other  abuses ;  that  this 
was  accompanied  by  a  more  precise  determination  of 
political  rights ;  and  finally  that  this  same  opportu- 
nity wa»  taken  to  enforce  and  to  widen  all  those 
distinctions  of  education  and  habits,  which,  while 
they  separated  the  citizens  from  the  subjects,  bound 
the  higher  class  more  firmly  together.  Such  at  least 
appears  to  have  J)een  the  aim  and  tendency  of  the 
Spartan  institutions,  whatever  may  be  thought  as  to 
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their  origin  and  author ;  and  we  shall  therefore  fol- 
low this  order  in  proceeding  to  describe  their  prin- 
cipal features. 

According  to  one  of  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us 
by  Plutarch,  Lycurgus  divided  the  whole  of  Laconia 
into  39,000  parcels ;  of  which  9000  were  assigned  to 
as  many  Spartan  families,  30,000  to  their  free  sub- 
jects. Plutarch  seems  to  have  supposed  that  these 
parcels  were  all  equal,  so  that  the  Spartan  had  no 
advantage  over  the  Laconian,  any  more  than  over 
his  fellow-citizens  J  for  he  relates  that  Lycurgus, 
having  once  returned  from  abroad  toward  the  end 
of  harvest,  gazed  with  delight  on  the  uniform  aspect 
of  the  corn-fields,  and  observed  that  aU  Laconia 
looked  like  a  heritage  newly  shared  among  many 
brothers.  It  must  however  be  remembered,  in  the 
first  place,  that  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  several  dis- 
tricts of  Laconia  were  probably  still  independent  of 
Sparta ;  and  next,  that  even  if  this  had  been  other- 
wise, and  with  regard  to  the  part  then  subject  to  the 
conquerors,  the  nature  of  the  ground  must  have  ren- 
dered a  nicely  equal  partition  for  such  an  age  and 
people  utterly  impracticable.^  Nor  does  it  appear 
what  motive  could  have  induced  the  legislator  to  aim 
at  establishing  such  an  equality  among  the  Laconians, 
in  whose  case  the  physical  difficulty  would  be  the 
greatest.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  it  was  a 
question  among  the  ancients,  whether  the  9000  Spar- 
tan parcels  were  all  contained  in  Laconia  itself,  or 
included  those  which  were  acquired  after  the  age  of 
Lycurgus  in  Messenia.  Plutarch  mentions  two  opi- 
nions on  this  subject.     According  to  one,  6000  par- 

>  Kortuem,  in  Schlosser's  Archiv.  iii.  p.  157.  Lachmann,  Die  Spartaniseke 
Staatsverfasiung,  p.  168.  foil  On  the  other  side,  see  C.  F.  Mueller,  AnHquUaUt 
Laconica,  p.  173.,  where  he  remarks,  Sponte  patet,  turn  tern  tpatia  a^mryM 
quam  reditus  <rquatos  etse.  Schoemann,  Antiq.  J,  P.  Gnte.  p.  116.  n.  4.,  says, 
Sane  crethlnk  eet  Lycurgum  nee  pnmum  nee  tolum^  hoe  inHiiuistet  ted  taniiM 
modo  aut  novos  agros  civibus  divisisu  aut  etiam  turbatam  aliquo  modo  ttquabilita- 
tern  rettituUee. 
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eels  were  assigned  by  Lycurgus  himself,  and  3000  chap. 
were  added  by  king  Polydorus  at  the  end  of  the  first  c 
Messenian  war ;  according  to  the  other,  the  original  r  c.  884^ 
number,  4500,  was  doubled  by  Polydorus.  The  lat- 
ter opinion  seems  to  be  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
plan  of  the  imfortunate  Agis,  who  proposed  to  divide 
the  Spartan  territory  into  4500  allotments,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  assigned  15,000  to  the  Laconian 
provincials.  And  Aristotle,  who  wrote  after  Messenia 
had  been  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  Sparta,  speak- 
ing of  the  Spartan  land  in  Laconia,  appears  to  say 
that  it  is  capable  of  maintaining  3000  infantry  and 
1500  horsemen  ^ ;  adding,  that  the  Spartans  were 
reported  to  have  once  amounted  to  10,000.  Indeed, 
if  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  assertion  of 
Isocrates,  that  they  originally  numbered  only  2000, 
it  would  be  scarcely  credible  that  they  should  by  any 
means  have  attained  to  much  more  than  twice  that 
niunber  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus :  the  causes  to  which 
their  subsequent  increase  may  have  been  due,  will  be 
hereafter  explained.  And  as  Plutarch's  statement 
seems  to  require  correction  in  this  respect,  so  it  may 
be  suspected  that  it  greatly  exaggerates  the  amount 
of  the  Laconian  free  population.  The  proportion 
which  it  bore  to  that  of  Sparta  in  the  time  of  Lycur- 
gus was  probably  nearly  the  same  as  that  which 
Agis  endeavoured  to  restore ;  otherwise  an  inex- 
plicable decrease  must  have  taken  place  before  the 
Persian  war,  when,  on  the  largest  calculation,  the 
military  force  of  the  Laconians  did  not  exceed  16,000 
men.^  On  this  supposition,  Plutarch  would  have 
been  mistaken  only  as  to  the  number  of  the  aUot* 
ments  made  by  Lycurgus,  but  would  be  correct  as  to 

*  Pol.  ii.  6.     According  to  the  reading,  rpurxOdous,  which  the  context  seems  to 
require. 

•  See  Clinton,  Fait.  Hell.  U.  p.  407. 
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CHAP,     their  proportion,  15,000  to  4500.^     On  another  very 
.  ^"^      important  point  however  his  description  suggests  a 
B.C.  884.   totally  erroneous  notion ;  for  it  supposes,  as  has  been 
Erroneous    observed,  that  the  39,000  parcels  were  all  equal,  at 
•u^t    *  least  in  their  average  dimensions.    This  was  fiu:  from 
being  the  case.     Aristotle  appears  to  intimate,  that 
the  largest  part  of  Laconia  was  occupied  by  the 
Spartans.^     Their  share  was  imdoubtedly,   as   Iso- 
crates  expressly  remarks,  the  most  fertile  and  valu- 
able ^ :  and,  to  judge  from  the  population  which  it 
supported,  it  cannot  have  been  much  inferior  to  the 
rest  in  extent.    At  Plataea,  each  Spartan  was  attended 
by  seven  Helots;  and,   on  the  lowest  computation 
grounded  on  this  statement,  the  Helots  must  at  that 
time  have  been  to  the  free  Laconians  nearly  as  three 
to  one.     But  the  Helots  are  every  where  described 
as  slaves,  not  of  the  Laconians,  but  of  the  Spartans ; 
so  that  even  if  the  greater  part  belonged  to  Messenia, 
those  of  Laconia  must  have  required  little  less  than 
half  the  country  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves 
and  their  masters.     The  whole  of  the  land  however 
was  not  in  private  hands ;  the  state  remained  in  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  domain,  including  perhaps 
most  of  the  mines  and  quarries,  and  the  woody  moun- 
tain tracts  which  aflforded  the  citizens  the  exercise  of 
the  chase ;  another  portion  was  withdrawn,  in  scat- 
tered parcels,  from  private  uses  for  the  service  of  the 
numerous  temples. 
Nature  of         Though  what  has  been  said  shows  that  it  is  scarcely 
tion  made    possiblc  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  in  which 
gL^''*^"'"    *^®  Lacedaemonian  territory  was  distributed  in  the 
days  of  Lycurgus,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  ten- 

*  C.  F.  Hermann,  Aniiq.  Lae.^  p.  58.  n.  18.,  having  noticed  the  opinion,  that 
the  land  distributed  by  Polydorus  belonged  to  districts  of  Laconia  which  had  been 
conquered  after  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  observes :  Equidem,  si  quid  kariolari  heeaU 
ita  ttatvamf  miUe  quidem  et  quingenUu  portiones  ex  his  ad  priiou  Lyemyeai 
acccMtitte,  ut  sexies  miUeJierent,  reliqua  tria  miUia  Mtueniad  a^Jkisae. 

•  Pol.  ii.  6.     ^mfniaruv  §hai  'Aiv  vKtlffrriP  yrjy. 
'  Panath.  p.  2?0 
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dency  of  his  agrarian  regulations,  of  those  at  least     chap. 


VIIL 


^ 


which  related  to  the  Spartans,  was  toward  a  general 
equality  of  landed  property.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  b.  c.  884. 
for  this  purpose  he  was  obliged  to  remove  all  ancient 
landmarks,  and  to  make  an  entirely  new  partition : 
he  may  have  found  it  sufficient  to  compel  the  wealthy 
to  resign  a  part  of  their  possessions,  that  perhaps  to 
which  they  had  no  title  but  an  unauthorised  occu- 
pation. If  we  suppose  the  inequality  of  property 
among  the  Spartans  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  acts 
of  usurpation,  by  which  the  leading  men  had  seized 
lands  of  the  conquered  Achaeans,  which,  if  taken  from 
their  owners,  belonged  of  right  to  the  state,  their  re- 
sumption might  afford  the  means  at  once  of  correct- 
ing an  evil  which  disturbed  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  Sparta,  and  of  redressing  a  wrong  which  provoked 
discontent  among  her  subjects.  The  kings,  we  are 
informed,  had  domains  in  the  districts  of  several  pro- 
vincial towns  ^ ;  similar  acquisitions  may  have  been 
made  by  many  private  Spartans  before  the  time  of 
Lycurgus ;  and  his  partition,  so  far  as  it  regarded 
the  subject  Laconians,  may  have  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  restoration  and  distribution  of  such  lands. 

When,  from  the  division  of  the  territory,  we  pro-  condition 
ceed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  Laconian 
we  find  three  classes,  which  must  be  separately  con-  •"'^•^^ 
sidered  :    the   Dorians  of  Sparta  ;    their   serfs,   the 
Helots;  and  the  people  of  the  provincial  districts. 
These  last,  who  stand  most  apart  from  the  rest,  will  provincials, 
most  fitly  come  first  under  our  notice.     They  were  a 
mixed    race,    composed    partly    of   the    conquered 
Achasans,  partly  of  strangers  who  had  either  accom- 
panied the  conquerors  in  their  expedition,   or  had 
been  invited  by  them  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old 
inhabitants..    It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been 

'  Xenoph.  De  Lae,  Rep.  c.  15. 
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CHAP,     also  some  Dorians  amons^  them,  as  we  learn  that  the 

VIIL  o  ' 

.  town  of  Bceae  was  founded  by  a  chief  of  the  Heracleid 

B.  c.  884*   race ;  and,  that  not  long  after  the  time  of  Lycurgus, 
Geronthrae,  evacuated  by  the  Achseans,  was  peopled 
by  a  colony  sent  from  Sparta.^     But  as  the  whole 
body  of  the  invaders  was  barely  strong  enough  to 
eflfect  the  conquest,  the  numbers  thus  detached  from 
it  must  have  been  extremely  small,  even  when  the 
Spartan  franchise  was  less  valuable  than  it  became 
after  the  subjugation  of  Messenia.     Isocrates  repre- 
sented the  Dorians  as  pursuing  the  policy  of  weaken- 
ing the  conquered  Achaeans  by  dispersing  them  over 
a  great  number  of  miserable  hamlets,  which  they  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  cities,  and  which  lay  in  the 
least  productive  part  of  the  territory.     This  is  per- 
haps not  a  mere  fiction  of  the  rhetorician  ;  though, 
as   the   description    of  an   uniform  system,   it  un- 
doubtedly distorts,  or  greatly  exaggerates,  the  truth; 
since  the  population  of  Boeae,  for  instance,  is  said  to 
have  been  collected  from  three  more  ancient  towns. 
Still  what  Isocrates  mentions  may  sometimes  have 
happened,  and  may  serve  to  account  for  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  the  Laconian  cities,  as  they  were 
called,  which  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  a  hundred, 
and  to  have  occasioned  the  yearly  sacrifice  of  a  heca- 
tomb ;  for  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  suppose  that 
this  number  included  those  of  Messenia.     It  is  also 
credible  enough  that  Sparta  always  viewed  the  sub- 
ject towns  with  jealousy,  and  would  never  have  per- 
mitted them  to  attain  a  very  high  degree  of  strength 
or  opulence.     There  is  no  doubt  much   rhetorical 
exaggeration  in  the  description  of  the  territory  as- 
signed to  the  conquered  people,  as  seems  clear  from 
the  fact  that  it  included  a  large  part  of  the  crown 
lands ;  but  still  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  Spartans 
occupied  the  best  and  fairest  portion. 

t  Paus.  iii.  22. 
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The  provincial  land  was  tributary  to  the  state  ;  but  chap. 
this  tribute  was  perhaps  regarded  less  as  a  source  of  ,  ^^^  . 
revenue  than  as  an  acknowledgment  of  sovereignty,  b.  c  884. 
The  provincials  were  subjects ;  they  shared  none  of 
the  political  privileges  of  the  Spartans^ ;  perhaps  even 
their  municipal  government  was  not  wholly  exempt 
from  the  control  of  Spartan  officers^ ;  and  yet  they 
bore  the  heaviest  share  of  the  public  burthens,  and 
were  liable  to  be  torn  from  their  fields  and  hearths, 
to  shed  their  blood  in  quarrels  which  only  interested 
the  pride  or  ambition  of  Sparta.  These  were  their 
principal  grievances ;  but  in  other  respects,  and  com- 
pared with  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  population, 
they  were  highly  favoured  subjects,  and  on  the  whole 
they  might  perhaps  see  little  to  envy  in  the  condition 
of  the  Spartans  themselves.  Their  political  de- 
pendence was  compensated  by  their  exemption  from 
many  irksome  restraints  and  inflictions,  which  habit 
only  could  render  tolerable,  to  which  the  ruling  caste 
were  forced  to  submit.  If  they  were  compelled  to 
bestow  their  labour  on  an  ungrateful  part  of  the  soil, 
they  on  the  other  hand  enjoyed  undivided  possession 
of  the  trades  and  manufactures  of  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  the  value  of  this  advantage  was  very  much 
diminished  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Spartan 
institutions,  which  banished  luxury  and  its  minister- 

>  See  Mueller,  Bw.  iii.  2.  §  2.,  whose  view  is  adopted  in  its  full  extent  by 
Schoemann,  Ant,  J.  P,  G,  p.  113.  With  regard  to  the  right  of  voting  in  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  C.  F.  Hermann,  A.  L»  p.  44.,  seems  inclined  to  adopt  the  opposite 
opinion ;  though,  for  a  reason  which  will  be  stated  in  a  subsequent  note,  he  regards 
the  question  as  of  little  moment. 

•  See  Arnold,  Thwyd,  i.  p.  649.  The  opinion  there  expressed  with  some  de- 
gree of  doubt,  is  adopted  by  Schoemann,  Ant  J,  P.  G.  p.  11. 3.,  but  Is  very  decid- 
edly rejected  by  C.  F.  Hermann,  u.  s.  p.  25.,  who  observes  on  the  argument  from 
Thucyd.  iv.  53.,  Kv6vipo8(#cov  ctrtt  prorsus  §ingtdans  ratio  eat ;  and  seems  to 
believe  that  he  was  only  a  militar)-  officer,  which  however  seems  hardly  consistent 
with  the  title.  Schoemann  is  also  inclined  to  think  that  the  twenty  harmosts 
mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  01.  vi.  154.  (^ov  8i  apfioffral  Aairc8ai/io- 
plttp  tUoffu^)  were  governors  of  as  many  districts  in  Laconia.  Hermann  contends 
that  at  least  they  were  only  military  pnefects.  Mr.  Lewis  (Phil,  Mus.  ii.  p.  45.), 
refers  to  Xenophon,  HeU.  iii.  3.  8.  as  confirming  Dr.  Amold^s  view :  but  the  bear- 
ing of  this  passage  on  the  point  seems  very  questionable. 
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CHAP,     ing  arts  from  the  capital,  and  discouraged,  if  it  did 
t  not  wholly  prevent,  all  influx  of  strangers ;  but  though 

B.  c.  884.    the  simpHcity  of  the  Spartan  mode  of  life,  and  the 
jealous  policy  of  the  government,  tended  to  check  the 
industry  of  the  artificer,  it  must  have  found  very  pro- 
fitable employment  in  the  public  buildings  and  festi- 
vals which  displayed  the  piety  and  magnificence  of 
the  state :  for  Sparta  yielded  to  no  Grecian  city  in 
her  zeal  for  religion,  and  forgot  her  parsimony  in  the 
service  of  the  gods.     Hence  the  higher  as  well  as  the 
subordinate  arts  were  cultivated  by  the  provincials, 
though  they  would  have  been  thought  aU  alike  de- 
grading to   a   Spartan ;    and   Laconia    contributed 
several  celebrated  names  to  the  list  of  Grecian  artists. 
We  should  be  led  to  form  a  still  higher  estimate  of 
the  prosperity  of  this  class,  and  of  the  respect  with 
which  it  was  viewed,  if  we  might  believe  that  it  had 
sent  forth    several  successful    competitors    to  the 
Olympic  games.     But  the  instances  which  at  first 
sight  appear  to  attest  this  fact,  are  none  of  them  al- 
together free  from  ambiguity.     There  are  some  other 
interesting  points   connected  with  this  subject,  on 
which  at  present  we  cannot  decide  with  any  greater 
certainty.     The  division  of  Laconia  into  six  districts, 
which  Ephorus  supposed  to  have  taken  place  inune- 
diately  after  the  conquest,  seems  at  least  to  imply 
that  the  province  was  once  distributed  into  cantons, 
which  were  governed  by  Spartan  magistrates^ ;  but 
we  know  neither  the  precise  nature  of  this  institution, 
nor  how  long  it  lasted.     The  example  of  Cythera, 
where  we  find  a  Spartan  officer   under  a  peculiar 
name  (CytJierodices^)^  affords  no  ground  for  any  con- 

*  See  however  C.  F.  Hermann,  u.  s.  p.  26.  who  draws  a  different  Inference  from 
the  statement  of  Ephorus,  and  proposes  a  correction  in  Strabo,  vill.  p.  364.,  8if  Aelir 
fls  t^  ti^ffti  Kcd  iroKicrai  r^v  x^P^*  (which  Mr.  Lewis,  p.  42.,  would  render  huUt 
towru  in  the  country ^  or  fortified  the  country t)  ut  pro  troXia-ai  potiua  wilActf  nan 
quacunque  demum,  nota  numerali  kgamta.  Posm  etiam  ir6\us  tras,  ut  pariter 
atque  in  Metsenia  totidem  civitates  quot  portionet  eonttituUe  fuerint. 

•  Thuc.  iv.  63. 
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elusion  as  to  the  administration  of  Laconia.    We  may     chap. 
infer  from  the  difference  of  armour  among  the  pro-  J[^. 
vincials  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Plata^a,  where  each  rc.  884. 
of  their  men  at  arms  was  accompanied  by  a  light- 
armed  soldier,  that  there  was  a  corresponding  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  among  them,  by  which  one  class, 
included  under  the  general  name  of  Laconians,  was 
perhaps  no  less  widely  parted  from  another  than  the 
whole  body  was  from  the  Spartans.     Whether  how- 
ever this  was  a  difference  of  birth  or  of  occupations, 
a  casual  or  a  permanent  one,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining. 

In  general  the  provincials  seem  to  have  had  little 
to  complain  of  but  the  want  of  political  independence ; 
and  if  they  were  in  great  part  strangers  who  had 
settled  in  the  country  with  the  permission  of  the 
Dorians,  this  could  not  be  considered  as  a  wrong  or 
a  hardship.  Very  different  was  the  condition  of  the  The  Heiou. 
Helots,  whose  name,  according  to  every  derivation  of 
it,  recalled  the  loss  of  personal  liberty  as  the  origin 
and  the  essential  character  of  their  state.  The  an- 
cients looked  upon  them  as  Achaeans,  who  in  conse- 
quence of  their  obstinate  resistance  had  been  reduced 
to  slavery  by  the  conquerors ;  and  upon  their  lot  as 
the  most  wretched  and  degrading  kind  of  servitude, 
A  modem  historian  views  them  in  a  totally  different 
light,  as  an  aboriginal  race,  subdued  at  a  very  early 
period,  which  immediately  passed  over  as  slaves  to 
the  Dorians,  and  who  suffered  no  worse  treatment 
than  was  necessarily  incident  to  their  station,  or  than 
they  had  probably  experienced  under  their  former 
masters.^  The  two  questions,  as  to  their  origin  and  Their  trert- 
their  treatment,  are  intimately  connected.  As  to  the  "*"*■ 
former,  we  have  no  sufficient  direct  evidence,  and  are 
left  to  the  uncertain  guidance  of  etymological  con- 

1  Mueller.  Dor.  iU.  3.  1. 
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CHAP,     jectures.^     But  as  to  the  second  point,  we  have  more 


YUL 


satisfactory  information ;  and  though  the  degree  of 
B.a684.  oppression  to  which  the  Helots  were  subjected  may 
have  been  sometimes  exaggerated,  it  is  incontestible 
that  they  were  always  viewed  with  suspicion  by  their 
masters,  as  enemies  who  only  waited  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  revolt ;  that  they  were  placed  under  the  in- 
spection of  a  vigilant  police ;  and  that  measures  of 
atrocious  violence  were  sometimes  adopted  to  reduce 
their  strength,  or  to  break  their  spirit.  This  is  very 
intelligible,  according  to  the  common  notion  of  their 
^  origin ;  but  if  they  belonged  to  a  race  which  the 

Dorians  at  their  first  invasion  found  already  enslaved, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  this  hereditary  enmity 
between  them  and  their  masters.  For  if  they  did 
not  lose  their  liberty,  they  would  appear  to  have  been 
gainers  by  the  Dorian  conquest.  They  were  obliged 
indeed  to  share  the  produce  of  the  land  which  they 
cultivated  with  its  new  lords ;  but  the  rent  demanded 
from  them  was  moderate,  and  it  was  fixed ;  so  that 
they  could  reckon  on  the  whole  benefit  of  extra- 
ordinary industry,  frugality,  and  prosperous  seasons. 
They  were  bound  to  the  soil;  but  in  return  they 
could  not  be  torn  from  it,  and  were  secured  by  express 
compact,  or  by  unbroken  custom,  firom  the  danger  of 
being  sold  to  be  carried  away  from  their  homes,  — a 
calamity  to  which  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  long 
liable  in  Attica.  A  part  of  them  was  employed  in 
public  works,  a  part  in  domestic  service  :  a  less  pro- 
fitable occupation  indeed,  but  one  which  afforded 
them  a  chance  of  emancipation  as  a  reward  of  zeal 
and  activity.  The  same  prospect  and  opportunities 
of  enriching  themselves  with  booty,  sweetened  their 
compulsory  attendance  in  the  camp,  and  their  share 
in  the  dangers  of  the  field.  Hence,  unless  their  po- 
litical condition  had  undergone  a  change,  there  ap- 

>  See  GoetUing'8  Excurnuad  AritM.  PbL  p.  465. 
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pears  no  cause  in  tlieir  ordinary  and  permanent  rela-     chap. 
tions  that  should  have  rendered  them  impatient  of  ^  ^^ '' 


the  new  yoke,  wliich  at  least  cannot  have  been  b.  c.  884. 
heavier  than  the  old  one.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
humanity  was  not  one  of  the  Dorian  virtues,  the  con- 
querors would  have  been  deterred  by  prudence  from 
using  wanton  cruelty  or  contumely  toward  a  nume- 
rous class  of  men,  on  whose  submissiveness  the  exist- 
ence of  the  state  depended.  But  they  seem  to  have 
been  conscious  that  they  had  no  claim  to  the  good- 
will of  their  serfs,  and  that  they  could  only  hope  to 
keep  them  under  by  a  strong  arm  and  a  threatening 
countenance.  Hence  the  usual  treatment  of  the 
Helots  seems  to  have  been  ordered  to  the  intent  that 
the  distinction  between  the  freeman  and  the  slave 
might  be  as  conspicuous  and  as  deeply  felt  by  each 
party  as  possible.  All  that  belonged  to  the  ruling 
caste  was  held  to  be  profaned  by  the  touch  of  the 
inferior  race :  a  Helot,  for  instance,  would  not  have 
dared  to  be  heard  singing  one  of  the  Spartan  songs  ^, 
or  to  be  seen  in  any  but  the  rustic  garb,  which  was 
the  livery  of  his  servatude.^  If  this  was  the  principle 
of  the  policy  pursued  toward  these  unfortunate  beings, 
it  matters  little  whether  we  believe  Plutarch's  ac- 
count of  particular  outrages  inflicted  on  them,  such 
as  that  they  were  sometimes  forced  to  make  them- 
selves drunk,  that  in  this  state  they  might  be  exposed 
to  the  derision  of  their  young  lords,  for  a  practical 
lesson  of  sobriety.  That  in  this  and  in  similar  stories 
there  is  much  exaggeration  or  misconception,  cannot 
be  doubted ;  and  this  ^vill  not  surprise  us,  when  we 
reflect  how  dilficult  it  was  for  the  Greeks  themselves  of 
other  states  to  procure  accurate  information  as  to  the 

»  Plut.  Lye.  28. 

•  Myrcm  in  Athen.  xiv.  p.  657.  Mueller  {Dor.  ili.  3.)  treats  this  as  a  palpable 
mUrepresentation,  t)ecau9e  it  could  be  no  hardship  for  the  helots  to  wear  a  usual 
peasant's  dress.  But  Welclcer  {Theognis^  p.  xxxv.)  very  judiciously  observes, 
Eat  aliquid  tarn  singulit  quam  populis  galtrum  villosum  et  gettare  poittf  ei  de- 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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CHAP.     Spartan  institutions.     So  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
,     ^  '   ,  as  literally  true,  though  it  was  related  by  Aristotle, 
B.  c.  884.  that  the  Ephors,  when  they  entered  on  their  office, 
made  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  the  Helots. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  fact  thus  mis- 
represented, it  was  most  probably  connected  with  a 
commission  which  was  given  every  year  to  a  select 
number  of  young  Spartans  to  range  the  country  in 
rhe  Cryp-    Certain  directions  secretly  with  daggers.     This  was 
**"•  the  famous  cryptia ;  a  name,  if  Plutarch's  explanation 

of  it  is  correct,  never  to  be  mentioned  without  horror. 
According  to  him,  it  was  a  system  of  legal  assassin- 
ation, levelled  against  those  of  the  Helots  who  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  government  by  eminent  qualities  . 
of  mind  or  body.     Plutarch  himself  is  umviEing  to 
impute  such  a  nefarious  institution  to  Lycurgus ;  and 
we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  it  ever  existed  in 
the  form  which  he  describes.     But  still  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  name  expressed  a  reality,  and 
that  this  was  a  kind  of  secret  commission.     A  usage 
somewhat  similar,   only  without   any  affectation  of 
secrecy,  was  established  in  Attica  for  the  twofold  end 
of  exercising  the  young  citizen,  and  providing  for  the 
security  of  the  country ;  and  Plato  proposes  for  his 
Cretan  colony  an  institution  in  most  respects  analo- 
gous, though  without  any  sanguinary  purpose,  under 
the  same  name.     The  object  of  the  Spartan  cryptia 
was   undoubtedly  not  merely  to  inure   the   young 
warriors  to  the   hardships  of  a  military  life.     The 
very  exaggerations  of  the  ancients  seem  to  show  that 
in  later  times  at  least  it  was  chiefly  directed  against 
the  Helots  ;  and  that  it  was  not  confined  to  a  simple 
inspection  of  them.    We  need  not  indeed  suppose  that 
victims  were  regularly  marked  for  midnight  assassin- 
ations :  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  dagger  was  not  worn  merely  for  defence ;  and 
that  the  boldest  of  the  disaffected  were  intimidated 
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by  the  knowledge  that  their  movements  were  watched,  ^^^• 
and  that  they  were  always  liable  to  the  stroke  of  an  t 
invisible  hand.  That  no  scruples  of  justice  or  hu-  b.  c.  884. 
manity  would  have  diverted  the  government,  or  their 
agents,  from  giving  such  warnings,  where  policy 
might  seem  to  require  it,  is  abundantly  evident  from 
that  deed  of  blood,  w^hich,  in  its  singular  atrocity, 
leaves  every  other  crime  recorded  in  Greek  history 
far  behind  it,  and  over  which  Thucydides,  though 
w^ithout  leaving  room  for  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
the  fact,  draws  a  veil  of  mystery  which  serves  to 
heighten  its  horror.  He  informs  us  that  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  the  weakness  of  Sparta  gave  reason  to 
dread  an  insurrection  of  the  Helots,  all  those  whose 
past  services  in  war  seemed  to  entitle  them  to  freedom 
were  publicly  invited  to  come  forward  and  claim 
their  reward.  The  bravest  and  most  aspiring  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  out  of  the  whole  number  two 
thousand  were  selected  as  the  worthiest.  They 
crowned  themselves  in  joy,  and  went  roimd  the 
temples  to  pay  thanks  to  the  gods ;  and  then  they 
were  all  destroyed,  but  with  the  decent  secrecy  which 
commonly  marks  the  proceedings  of  an  oligarchy; 
so  that  the  historian,  though  he  well  knew  what  was 
done,  was  unable  to  learn  the  exact  manner. 

Emancipation  of  Helots  was  not  unfrequent,  and 
there  appear  to  have  been  several  degrees  between 
bondage  and  the  full  freedom  of  a  Spartan  citizen. 
But  the  story  just  mentioned  can  scarcely  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  notion  that  this  ascent  was  open,  of 
right  or  by  custom,  to  every  serf,  as  a  reward  of 
merit,  which  it  dej)ended  on  his  o^vn  exertions  to 
earn.  It  is  only  surprising  that  a  government,  which 
sometimes  granted  this  boon,  should  ever  have  re- 
sorted to  so  horrible  an  expedient  as  the  stratagem 
related  by  Thucydides.     It  must  however  be  remem- 

A  A   2 
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CHAP,      bered  that  there  was  probably  a  great  difference  iii 
i  the  treatment  which  the  Helots  experienced  at  dil- 

Rc.  884.  ferent  periods.  Plutarch  observes,  that  in  later  times 
the  Spartans  became  more  jealous,  and  consequently 
more  cruel ;  and  for  this  there  appear  to  have  been 
more  causes  than  the  partial  insurrection  to  which 
he  refers  the  fact.^  We  shall  also  soon  have  to  re- 
late an  event  which  gave  rise  to  a  new  class  of  Helots, 
who,  as  they  were  widely  distinct  in  position  and  feel- 
ings from  those  of  Laconia,  were  probably  dealt  with 
according  to  different  maxims. 

The  servitude  of  the  Helots  was  the  foundation  on 
which  the  existence  of  the  Spartans,  as  a  separate 
people,  rested.  The  subjection  of  the  rest  of  Laconia 
contributed  indeed  very  materially  to  their  power 
and  security ;  but  the  district  cultivated  by  the  He- 
lots, and  their  services  in  the  field  and  in  the  city, 
were  required  to  afford  the  ruling  class  that  leisure, 
which  was  the  essential  condition  of  all  the  Spartan 
institutions.  To  minister  by  his  toil  to  this  leisure 
was,  according  to  the  Spartan  system,  the  only  end 
for  which  the  Helot  existed  :  to  enjoy  it,  or  to  use  it 
in  the  immediate  service  of  the  commonwealth,  was 
the  only  occupation  which  did  not  degrade  a  freeman. 
In  this  respect  the  Spartans  were  all  equal;  con- 
trasted with  the  serfs  who  tilled  their  land,  and 
waited  at  their  table,  all  gentle ;  compared  with  the 
tributary  provincials,  who  were  excluded  from  the 
councils  and  the  government  of  the  state,  all  noble. 
Since  however  such  a  relative  equality  does  not  ex- 
clude internal  distinctions  of  rank,  we  have  still  to 
inquire  whether  the  Spartans  were  all  equal  among 
themselves.  That  at  a  period,  the  history  of  which 
is  better  knoAvn  than  that  of  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  but 
when  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  their  con- 
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dition,  there  subsisted  among  them  a  disparity  of  chap. 
rank,  which  involved  the  most  important  conse-  l  ^^^  . 
qiiences,  is  indisputable ;  but  it  is  an  interesting  and  b.  c.  sm. 
difficult  question,  whether  this  difference  was  an  an- 
cient one,  and  founded  on  their  original  relations,  or 
was  of  later  gro^vth,  and  introduced  by  altered  cir- 
cumstances. There  were  undoubtedly  certain  divi- 
sions of  the  ruling  class,  some  as  old  as  the  conquest, 
others  still  more  ancient ;  but  it  is  not  clear  how  far 
these  implied  any  distinction  in  rank  or  privileges. 
The  Dorians,  in  general,  were  divided  into  three  sptrtan 
tribes,  and  a  portion  of  each  joined  in  the  invasion  of 
Laconia.  Among  these  the  Hylleans,  as  that  to 
which  the  two  royal  families  belonged,  would  na- 
turally have  some  precedence  in  dignity  over  the 
Dymanes  and  Pamphylians.  But  we  find  no  inti- 
mation that  this  pre-eminence,  if  it  existed,  was  ever 
legally  recognised,  or  attended  with  any  political 
advantages.  But  beside  this  division,  which  was 
common  to  the  Dorian  race,  we  hear  of  others  which 
w^re  peculiar  to  Laconia.  The  Cadmean  ^geids, 
according  to  Herodotus,  were  a  great  tribe  (a  phyle) 
at  Sparta ;  and  so  the  Heracleids,  and  even  the 
Dorians,  are  sometimes  described  as  separate  tribes. 
It  seems  however  most  probable  that  this  last  state- 
ment is  a  mere  mistake,  and  that  the  J£geids  and 
Heracleids  were  both  incorporated  in  the  national 
threefold  division.  But  there  appear  to  have  been 
also  local  tribes  at  Sparta,  corresponding  to  the 
quarters  or  regions  of  the  capital,  or  perhaps  more 
l)roperly  to  the  hamlets  or  boroughs  of  which  it  was 
composed :  four  are  enumerated,  but  without  includ- 
ing the  name  of  Sparta,  which  most  probably  raised 
the  number  to  five.  All  natural  or  genealogical  tribes 
include  sundry  subdivisions:  at  Sparta,  the  next 
lower  unity  bore  the  peculiar  name  of  an  obe^  which 
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CHAP,     originally  signified  a  village  or  district  \  though  we 
1  do  not  find  that  it  was  at  all  connected  with  the  local 

B.  c.  884.  tribes.  There  were  thirty  of  these  ohes^  —  a  number 
which  corresponds  perfectly  well  with  the  triple  di- 
vision of  the  nation ;  but  yet  it  is  not  inconsistent 
Avith  those  of  five,  six,  and  ten,  which  difierent 
authors  have  assigned  to  the  Spartan  tribes.  But 
still,  except  the  hereditary  right  to  the  cro^vn,  which 
was  lodged  in  two  families  of  the  Heracleid  race,  we 
do  not  find  any  privilege  attached  to  any  of  these 
bodies,  or  any  trace  of  an  order  of  nobles,  distinct 
from  the  common  freemen  of  Sparta.^ 
spirtan  It  may  however  be  thought  that  the  existence  of 

such  an  order  may  be  safely  inferred  from  analogy ; 
and  it  is  certainly  probable  enough,  whether  the  Hera- 
cleids  were  foreigners  or  not,  that  there  were  among 
the  Dorians  other  races,  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon mass  by  their  illustrious  descent.  We  would  not 
even  deny  that  the  division  of  the  three  tribes  may 
have  originally  imported  a  political  inequality ;  but  it 
would  not  follow  that  this  should  have  subsisted  after 
the  conquest.  The  common  enterprise,  the  glor}',  and 
the  danger,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  imme- 
diately cease,  tended  to  level  all  political  distinctions 
among  the  conquerors;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground  for  believing  that  there  was  any  class  inter- 
mediate between  the  kings  and  the  main  body  of  the 
people ;  all  seem  to  have  formed  one  commonalty  of 
nobles.  The  original  Spartan  constitution  therefore, 
though  it  did  not  exclude  all  inequality  either  of  rank 
or  property,  may  be  described  as  a  democracy,  with 
two  hereditary  magistrates  at  its  head ;  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  Lycurgus  appear  to  have  tended  rather 

'  *A^^,  «cctfM^>  according  to  the  true  reading  in  Hesych.,  and  perhaps  Aas,  kmuot 
The  €  supplies  the  place  of  a  digamma.  See  note  5.  p.  801.  of  Alberti*s  He$}'- 
chius. 

'  This  position  is  ably  maintained  by  C.  F.  Hermann,  u.  s.  p.  33.,  against  the 
conjectures  of  Kortuem,  Schlosscr,  Lachmann,  and  Plass. 
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to  efface,  than  to  introduce,  artificial  distinctions.    It     cuat. 
will  belong  to  the  history  of  a  later  period  to  show 


how  this  state  of  things  was  changed.  b.  c.  884. 

At  Sparta,  as  in  all  other  Greek  republics,  the  Assemblies 
sovereign  power  resided  in  the  assembly  of  the  people ;  ^,"^ 
where  a  Heracleid,  however  respected  from  his  birth, 
had  no  advantage  in  his  vote  over  the  common  Dorian. 
In  later  times  we  hear  of  two  assemblies,  a  greater 
and  a  lesser ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  an  inno- 
vation, connected  with  other  changes  to  be  hereafter 
described.  The  first  of  the  ordinances  for  which 
Lycurgus  procured  the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  —  re- 
gulating no  doubt  an  ancient  custom,  —  directed  that 
assemblies  of  the  people  should  be  held  periodically 
in  a  field  near  the  city  ^ ;  that  the  magistrate  who 
convened  them  should  have  the  right  of  proposing 
measures,  and  the  people  the  power  of  approving  or 
rejecting.  But  it  appears  that  the  assembly  could 
only  express  the  general  will  by  its  vote,  and  that 
none  but  persons  in  ojfice  were  entitled  to  deliver  their 
opinion.  The  licence  of  amending  a  proposition  was 
for  a  time  assumed  by  the  assembly;  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  formally  abolished  in  a  subsequent  reign.  The 
ordinary  business  of  the  Spartan  assembly,  especially 
in  early  times,  must  have  been  small,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary of  rare  occurrence :  the  former  perhaps 
confined  to  the  election  of  those  magistrates  and 
priests  who  held  their  offices  for  a  fixed  term ;  and 
the  latter  relating  chiefly  to  questions  of  war  or  peace, 

*  Mueller,  Dor.  iiL  2.  §  2.,  considers  this  limitation  of  the  locality  as  a  proof 
that  the  provincials  did  not  possess  the  right  of  voting  in  these  assemblies.  C.  F. 
Hermann,  on  the  other  hand,  u.  s.  p.  44.,  cites  with  approbation  a  remark  of  Cla- 
vier, Hist.  d.  prem.  tems^  t.  ii.  p.  167.,  Mais  I.yeurgue  ayant  ordonnS  que  let  his 
prvposees  par  le  senat  et  adoptees  par  le  pevple  assemble  entre  le  Babyre  et  le  Cna" 
eioHt  fussent  observees  dans  toute  la  Laconiet  les  habitans  des  villes  un  pen  eloignees 
qui  ne  pouvoient  pas  se  rendre  <2  ces  €Ufemblces,  se  trouvoient  reellement  asservis  au 
peupHe  de  Sparte  et  ses  environs. 
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and  to  those  of  imposts,  treaties,  and  the  like,  arising 
out  of  them.  Proposed  changes  in  the  constitution, 
and  disputes  concerning  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
were  also,  whenever  so  singular  a  subject  occurred, 
decided  by  the  same  supreme  authority. 

As  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  assemblies  of  the 
people  had  been  held  at  Sparta  long  before  the  time  of 
Lycurgus,  and  that,  in  this  respect,  the  ordinance  did 
little  more  than  describe  what  had  been  always  cus- 
tomary ;  so  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe, 
that  among  the  Dorians,  as  in  all  the  heroic  states, 
there  was  from  time  inunemorial  a  council  of  elders. 
Not  only  is  it  utterly  incredible  that  the  Spartan 
council  (called  the  gefusia^  or  senate)  was  first  insti- 
tuted by  Lycurgus ;  it  is  not  even  clear  that  he  intro- 
duced any  important  alteration  in  its  constitution  or 
functions.^  It  was  composed  of  thirty  members, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  obes^  a  division 
as  ancient  as  that  of  the  tribes ;  which  alone  would 
suffice  to  refute  the  legend,  that  the  first  council  was 
formed  of  the  thirty  who  aided  Lycurgus  in  his  en- 
terprise, even  without  the  conclusive  fact  that  two  of 
the  obes  were  represented  by  the  kings.  This  privilege 
of  the  two  royal  families  might  indeed  seem  to  favour 
the  suspicion,  that  Lycurgus,  though  he  did  not  create 
the  senate,  eficcted  an  important  innovation  in  it ;  and 
that  before  his  time  the  other  twenty-eight  places  were 
also  filled  up  by  certain  families,  the  most  ancient  or 
illustrious  in  each  obe.  This  however  is  no  more  than 
a  conjecture ;  so  far  as  we  know,  the  twenty-eight 
colleagues  of  the  kings  were  always  elected  by  the 
people,  without  regard  to  any  qualification  beside  age 
and  personal  merit.  The  mode  of  election  breathes  a 
spirit  of  primitive  simplicity:  the  candidates,  who 
were  required  to  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  pre- 


*  On  the  difference  between  the  Spartan  council  and  those  of  the  Homeric  states 
and  of  the  Cretan  Dorians,  see  C.  F.  Hermann,  u.t,  p.  41. 
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sented  themselves  in  succession  to  the  assembly,  and     chap. 
were  received  -with  applause  proportioned  to  the  esteem  . 

in  which  they  were  held  by  their  fellow-citizens.  These  b.  c.  884. 
manifestotions  of  popular  feeling  were  noted  by  persons 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  were  shut  up  in  an 
adjacent  room,  where  they  could  hear  the  shouts,  but 
could  not  see  the  competitors.  He  who  ill  their  judg- 
ment had  been  greeted  Avith  the  loudest  plaudits,  won 
the  prize  —  the  highest  dignity  in  the  commonwealth 
next  to  the  throne.  The  senators  held  their  office  for 
life,  no  provision  being  made  for  the  extraordinary 
case  of  decrepitude  or  dotage,  and  were  subject  to  no 
regidar  responsibility ;  as  men  raised  above  suspicion 
by  a  long  career  of  honour,  and  yet  liable  to  punish- 
ment if  convicted  of  misconduct.  Their  functions 
were  partly  deliberative,  partly  judicial,  partly  execu- 
tive :  they  prepared  measures  which  were  to  be  laid 
before  the  popular  assembly ;  they  exercised  a  criminal 
jurisdiction,  with  the  power  of  inflicting  death  or  civil 
degradation,  and  not  confined  by  any  written  laws ; 
and  they  also  appear  to  have  interposed  Avith  a  kind 
of  patriarchal  authority,  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
ancient  usage  and  discipline.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
define  with  exactness  the  original  limits  of  their 
power,  particularly  in  the  last-mentioned  branch  of 
their  office;  because  a  part  of  their  functions  was 
very  early  assumed  by  a  magistracy  of  later  growth, 
the  ephors,  who,  as  we  shall  see,  gradually  reduced 
both  the  senate  and  the  kings  to  comparative  insig- 
nificance. 

The  twenty-eight  senators,  as  we  have  observed,  xhekingi. 
were  colleagues  of  the  kings :  and  this  is  one  side 
from  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  Spartan 
royalty,  in  order  to  understand  its  peculiar  nature. 
In  general  we  may  remark,  that  what  rendered  it  so 
singidar  an  object  in  later  times  was  not  merely  that 
it  stood  alone  after  the  kingly  office  had  been  abolished 
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CHAP,     in  the  rest  of  Greece,  but  that  while  in  most  of  its 
i  functions  and  attributes  it  presented  a  lively  image  of 

B.  c.  884.  the  royalty  of  the  heroic  ages,  it  was  tempered  and 
restrained  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the  constitution 
of  any  of  the  heroic  states.  Most  of  these  restric- 
tions were  introduced  after  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  by 
the  growing*  power  of  the  ephors :  in  the  early  period 
there  was  perhaps  only  one  important  feature  in  which 
the  kings  of  Sparta  diflFered  from  most  of  those  de- 
scribed in  the  Homeric  poems  —  the  division  of  the 
sovereignty  between  two  persons.  But  even  this  was 
not  peculiar  to  Sparta :  the  legends  of  Thebes,  as  well 
as  numerous  instances  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Iliad, 
seem  to  prove  that  a  diarchy^  though  less  usual  than 
a  monarchy,  was  not  a  very  rare  form  of  government, 
at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  the  heroic  ages.  It  was 
probably  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  jealousy  of  the 
nobles,  which  in  the  end  swallowed  up  the  kingly 
power.^  This  may  not  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  re- 
jecting the  substance  of  the  Spartan  legend,  according 
to  which  the  two  royal  families  sprang  from  the  twin 
sons  of  Aristodemus  ;  but  it  tends  to  show  that  design 
had  probably  as  great  a  share  as  chance  in  producing 
this  institution.  Its  inevitable  eflfect,  the  rivalry  of 
the  two  royal  lines,  was  undoubtedly  not  unforeseen  : 
but  this  rivalry,  which  might  have  been  pernicious  if 
the  royal  authority  had  been  greater,  was  likely  to 
prove  useful  to  the  state,  as  that  of  the  Roman  con- 
suls, when  both  parties  were  placed  under  due  con- 
trol ;  and  this  may  have  been  the  result  contemplated 
by  those  who  procured  the  sanction  of  the  oracle  for 
the  divided  royalty.     According  to  those  authors  in- 

^  Schwenck  (Rhein.  Mus.  vi.  p.  482.)  lajrs  it  down  that  the  division  of  royalbf 
between  two  per$on$  in  earhf  times  was  always  occasioned  by  a  combination  of  two 
tribes.  But  this  proposition  seems  too  general  to  be  admitted  without  proof. 
Welcker  (Kret.  Kol.  p.  81.)  observes,  that  the  diarchy  was  a  mode  of  dividing  and 
limiting  the  supreme  power,  which  occurs  in  other  instances  betide  those  of  ^tarta 
and  Rome,     Compare  his  note  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Theognis,  p.  xxviii. 
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deed  who  believed  that  the  senate  was  founded  by  chap. 
Lycurgus,  the  dismemberment  of  the  crown  might  ,  ^^"'  . 
have  seemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  liberty  b.  c.  884. 
of  the  people ;  but  according  to  the  view  we  have 
here  taken  of  the  senate,  as  an  original  and  essential 
part  of  the  Spartan  institutions,  the  power  of  the 
kings  can  never  have  been  formidable.  In  council  ^^y^^  p«- 
the  voice  of  each  told  for  no  more  than  that  of  any  '^^  ^^ 
other  senator :  in  their  absence  their  place  seems  to 
have  been  supplied,  according  to  some  regulation 
which  is  not  clearly  explained,  by  the  senators  of  the 
same  tribe ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  king 
of  the  elder  house  had  a  casting  vote.^  They  also 
presided  in  a  separate  tribunal,  which,  before  the  rise 
of  the  ephoralty,  perhaps  exercised  a  more  extensive 
civil  jurisdiction,  but  was  subsequently  confined  to 
certain  questions  of  inheritance,  and  legal  forms,  con- 
nected with  the  patriarchal  character  of  the  kings. 
Like  all  the  kings  of  the  heroic  ages,  they  were  the 
high-priests  of  the  nation :  both  were  priests  of  Ju- 
piter ;  but  with  the  distinction,  that  the  one,  probably 
the  elder,  ministered  to  the  god  under  his  Dorian  title, 
the  other  under  that  which  he  bore  in  Laconia,  pro- 
bably before  the  conquest.^  They  had  likewise,  appa- 
rently as  a  branch  of  the  same  office,  the  more  important 
charge  of  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle  by  officers  of 
their  own  appointment,  and  of  preserving  the  answers 
received.  But  the  most  important  of  aU  their  pre- 
rogatives was  the  command  of  the  armies,  and  it  was 
in  time  of  war  that  the  royal  majesty  was  seen  in  its 
highest  lustre.  Though  to  make  war  or  peace  rested 
with  the  nation,  the  kings  appear  originally  to  have 
had  the  unfettered  direction  of  aU  military  operations, 
assisted  however  by  a  council  of  war ;  and  it  was  long 

'  This  may  perhaps  reconcile  the  difference  between  Herod,  vi.  57.  and  Thucyd. 
I.  20. 

»  Her.  vi.  56. 
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CHAP,     before  any  inconvenience  was  found  to  arise  from 
t  their  taking  the  field  together.     Their  military  au- 

R  0.884.  thority,  especially  in  expeditions  beyond  the  border, 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  unlimited :  at  home,  in  the 
same  capacity  of  hereditary  generals  of  the  nation, 
they  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
roads  ^,  and  appointed  officers,  in  the  nature  of  con- 
suls, to  protect  the  interests  of  strangers. 
Honours  of  The  houours  attached  to  their  office  were  however 
"*^  still  greater  than  its  power,  and  suffered  little  diminu- 
tion after  this  had  been  most  reduced.  They  were 
revered  not  simply  as  the  first  magistrates  of  the 
state,  but  as  persons  allied  to  the  gods  by  their  heroic 
descent.  But  the  outward  marks  of  this  reverence 
were  such  as  it  became  freemen  and  Spartans  to  be- 
stow, and  were  conformable  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
heroic  times  from  which  they  were  derived.  The 
ensigns  of  the  royal  dignity  did  not  consist  in  pomp 
and  ceremony,  in  personal  splendour  and  luxur}\  A 
king  of  Sparta  was  not  distinguished  from  his  fellow- 
citizens  either  in  his  dress  or  his  manner  of  living ; 
he  was  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  regulated  the 
diet  of  the  common  freeman ;  but  the  state  made  an 
ample  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  his  household, 
and  for  a  species  of  hospitality  which  he  exercised 
rather  in  his  character  of  priest  than  of  king.  For  this 
purpose,  beside  the  domains  which  were  assigned  to 
each  king  in  the  provincial  districts,  he  was  entitled 
to  certain  payments  in  kind,  which  enabled  him  at 
stated  seasons  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  to  enter- 
tain his  friends.  At  every  public  sacrifice  offered  by 
other  citizens,  he  was  of  right  the  most  honoured 
guest ;  to  hiin  belonged  the  foremost  place  in  every 
assembly  ;  and,  before  the  ephors  made  an  exception, 
every  one  rose  at  his  approach.     In  the  camp  he  was 

'  And  hence  perhaps  exercised  a  special  jurisdiction  over  the  Helots  and  proTin* 
cials,  on  whom  the  repair  of  the  highways  usually  fell.     Herod,  i.  57. 
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surrounded  with  still  more  state  than  at  home ;  he     chap. 
was  guarded  by  a  chosen  band  of  a  hundred  men ;  > 
his  table,  at  which  he  entertained  the  principal  offi-   b.  c.  884. 
cers,  was  maintained  at  the  public   expense:    and 
though  he  was  relieved  from  every  care,  but  that  of 
conducting  the  general  operations  of  the  campaign, 
by  a  number  of  inferior  functionaries,  it  was  provided 
that  they  should  in  no  case  act  without  his  express 
permission.     How  the  two  kings  shared  the   com- 
mand, when  they  both  led  the  same  expedition,  we 
are  not  distinctly  informed.     Both  the  accession  and 
the  decease  of  the   kings  were  marked  by  usages, 
which,  as  Herodotus  observed,  have  rather  an  Oriental 
than  a  Hellenic  aspect.  On  the  one  occasion,  the  public 
joy  was  expressed  by  a  release  of  all  debts  due  from 
individuals  to  the  state;  for  the  Spartan  treasury 
perhaps  no  great  sacrifice.    The  royal  obsequies  were 
celebrated  by  a  ten  days  intermission  of  all  public 
business,  and  by  a  general  mourning,  in  which  the 
Helots  and  the  provincials  were  compelled  to  take  the 
most  active    part:    horsemen    earned   the    tidings 
through  the  country,  and  thousands  of  the  subject 
class,  as  well  as  of  the  serfs,  attended  the  funeral,  rent 
the  air  with  their  wailings,  and  proclaimed  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased  prince  superior  to  those  of  all  his  pre- 
decessors. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  the  functions  of  the  in-  The  ephon. 
ferior  magistrates  is  not  important  enough  to  be  here 
detailed ;  and,  for  a  different  reason,  we  must  here 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  office  of  the 
ephors,  though  they  ultimately  acquired  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  state.  Neither  the  name  of  these 
magistrates,  nor  their  original  functions,  seem  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  Sparta :  they  occur  in  other  Dorian 
cities  ^,  and  were  therefore  probably  of  higher  antiquity 

*  As  at  Cyrcne.     Heracl.  Pont.  4. 
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CHAP,  even  than  Lycurgus,  though  by  some  authors  their 
,  ^^^^  .  origin  was  referred  to  him,  by  others  to  a  later  reign. 
B.C.  884.  Their  number,  five,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  al- 
ways the  same,  was  probably  connected  with  that  of 
the  local  tribes,  or  quarters,  of  Sparta.  They  were 
elected  annually,  and  appear  from  the  first  to  have 
exercised  a  jurisdiction  and  superintendence  over  the 
Spartans  in  their  civil  concerns,  which  was  perhaps 
never  exactly  ascertained,  and  therefore  admitted  of 
indefinite  enlargement.  In  the  ordinance  which  con- 
tains the  general  outline  of  the  constitution  as  it  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  they  are  not  mentioned; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  no  new  powers 
accrued  to  them  from  any  of  the  changes  which  he 
introduced.  It  is  at  all  events  clear  that  their  pohtical 
importance  arose  at  a  later  period:  and  the  new 
character  which  their  office  then  assumed  appears  to 
be  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
times,  that  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider 
both  together. 

In  the  institutions  hitherto  described,  we  have 
found  nothing  that  can  with  any  probability  be  at- 
tributed to  Lycurgus,  and  little  that  was  originally 
peculiar  to  Sparta.  But  as  the  Spartans  were  at  all 
times  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  other  Greeks  by 
the  usages  of  their  civil  and  domestic  life,  so  it  is  in 
these  that  the  influence  of  the  legislator  is  generally 
thought  to  be  most  conspicuous.  And  here,  as  we 
have  already  given  reasons  for  believing  that  in  many 
points  he  reduced  habit  and  custom  to  rule  and  law, 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  same  spirit,  he  not  only 
modified  and  corrected,  but  also  added  much  that  was 
new.  No  one  however  can  now  pretend  to  distinguish 
these  various  elements  from  each  other,  except  so  far 
as  some  are  more,  some  less,  accordant  with  the 
general  practice  of  Greek  antiquity.     There  is  indeed 


A  general 


principle  of  ouc  principle  which  pervades  all  the  Spartan  institu- 
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tions  :  the  citizen  is  born  and  lives  but  for  the  state :     chap. 

VIII 

his  substance,  time,  strength,  faculties,  and  aflFections  v, 


are  dedicated  to  its  service  :  its  welfare  is  his  happi-  b.  c.  884. 
ness,  its  glory  his  honour.  But  this  principle  was  the  spartan 
assuredly  not  introduced  by  Lycurgus,  even  it  he  was 
the  first  Spartan  in  whose  mind  it  became  a  distinct 
thought.  It  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  circum- 
stances by  which  a  handful  of  men  were  placed  in  a 
country  of  which  they  occupied  only  a  single  point, 
in  the  midst  of  a  population  greatly  superior  to  them 
in  numbers,  over  which  nevertheless  they  were  de- 
termined to  lord  as  princes  and  masters.  Lycurgus 
however  seems  both  to  have  recognised  it  as  the  su- 
preme principle  of  his  legislation,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  have  gone  some  steps  further  than  any 
one  before  him. 

The  sacrifice  exacted  from  the  wealthy,  whom  he 
compelled  to  resign  a  part  of  their  lands,  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which 
every  Spartan  held  his  immovable  property :  if  indeed 
he  could  be  said  to  have  any.  For  in  fact  he  was 
far  from  having  an  absolute  control  over  the  portion 
of  land  assigned  to  him ;  his  interest  in  it  was  most 
narrowly  limited.  The  Helots  who  cultivated  it 
might  rather  have  been  considered  as  the  real  owners 
of  it,  since  they  were  only  charged  with  the  payment 
of  an  invariable  quantity  of  the  produce,  with  which 
their  lord  was  to  support  his  household  as  he  could. 
The  average  amount  of  this  rent  seems  to  have  been 
no  more  than  was  required  for  the  frugal  mainten- 
ance of  a  family  of  six  persons.  The  right  of  transfer 
was  as  strictly  confined  as  that  of  enjoyment:  the 
patrimony  was  indivisible,  inalienable,  and  descended 
to  the  eldest  son,  and,  it  would  appear,  in  default  of 
a  male  heir,  to  the  eldest  daughter.  The  object 
seems  to  have  been,  after  the  number  of  the  allot- 
ments became  fixed,  that  each  should  be  constantly 
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CHAP,     represented  by  one  head  of  a  household.     But  the 

VIII  M,  J 

,  nature  of  the  means  employed  for  this  end  is  one  of 
RC.884.  the  most  obscure  subjects  in  the  Spartan  system. 
Provisions  The  first  difficulty  was  to  provide  that  the  whole 
Jm  thT"^  number  of  families  to  be  maintained  should  not  ex- 
number  of  ceed  or  fall  short  of  the  number  of  lots  assigned  for 
ftuniiies  their  support.  To  guard  against  the  evils  which 
unchanged,  flight  arisc,  cvcu  whilc  this  equality  was  presened, 
from  a  great  disproportion  between  the  numbers  and 
the  property  of  each  family,  was  the  second  difficulty. 
A  superabundant  population  might  have  been  easily 
discharged  by  the  ordinary  expedient  of  a  colony. 
But,  in  fact,  this  was  an  evil  which  seems  never  to 
have  been  felt  or  feared  at  Sparta.  We  read  of 
penalties  enacted  by  Lycurgus  against  celibacy  \ 
and  of  rewards  assigned,  in  later  times,  to  the  fathers 
of  a  numerous  offspring.  Yet  we  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  Spartan  citizens  was  continually  decreasing. 
Hence  the  common  stock  was  always  amply  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  the  only  prac- 
tical difficulty  was,  to  regulate  its  distribution,  so  as 
to  guard  against  the  extremes,  of  enormous  wealth 
and  utter  indigence.  In  the  better  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth, this  seems  to  have  been  principally 
efibcted  by  means  of  adoptions,  and  marriages  with 
heiresses,  which  provided  for  the  younger  sons  of 
families  too  large  to  be  supported  on  their  hereditiiry 
property.  It  was  then  probably  seldom  necessary 
for  the  state  to  interfere,  in  order  to  direct  the  child- 
less owner  of  an  estate,  or  the  father  of  a  rich  heiress, 
to  a  proper  choice.  But  as  all  adoption  required  the 
sanction  of  the  kings,  and  they  had  also  the  disposal 
of  the  hand  of  orphan  heiresses,  where  the  father  had 
not  signified  his  will,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  magistrate  had  the  power  of  interposing  on  such 


>  Plut  Lye.  15.  Clearcbus  in  Athensus,  xiil  2.  j 
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asions,  even  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  indi-     chap. 
uals,  to  relieve  poverty,  and  check  the  accumulation  > 
vealth.     What  further  foundation  there  may  have   rc.  884. 
n  for  Plutarch's  assertion,  that  every  child  at  its 
ih  was  brought  to  the  assembled  elders  of  its  tribe, 
I,  if  pronounced  worthy  to  live,  had  one  of  the 
)0  lots  assigned  for  its  subsistence  ^,  is  now  only 
tter  for  very  uncertain  conjecture. 

rhe  institutions  which  restrained  the  Spartan  fix)m  Restrictions 
ry  kind  of  profitable  industry,  except  so  far  as  the  l^^l  "* 
se  might  be  viewed  in  that  light,  left  him  to  de-  precious 
d  wholly  on  the  produce  of  his  land.     For  the  sparta.* 

and  simple  transactiona  by  which  he  provided 
the  wants  of  his  household,  he  needed  but  little 
ley  at  a  time.  Hence,  when  the  progress  of  trade 
.  commerce  had  occasioned  the  coining  of  the 
cious  metals  in  Greece,  no  need  of  them  was  yet 

at  Sparta  for  the  common  business  of  life :  they 
•e  regarded  as  a  dangerous  novelty,  and  the  pos- 
lion  of  them  was  forbidden.  Iron,  the  native  pro- 
\e  of  Laconia,  prepared  so  as  to  be  of  no  use  for 
er  purposes,  at  first  in  little  bars,  afterward  in  a 
pe  convenient  form,  continued  to  the  latest  times 

only  legal  currency  at  Sparta,  unless  we  may 
eve  what  some  authors  relate,  that  leather  was 
»lied  to  the  same  use.^  This  restriction  has  been 
\n  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  but  must  have  been  in- 
luced  later,  if,  as  seems  most  probable,  the  coin- 

of  silver  money  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  for 
re  than  a  century  after  him.^  With  regard  to 
i  indeed,  the  prohibition  would  in  his  time  have 
n  superfluous,  since  it  is  certain,  from  two  well- 

-yc.  16. 

kneca,  De  Benef.  v.  14.    Nicol.  Dam.  ap.  Stobcum  Serm.  t  44.  41.  (Gaisf. 

228.) 

;ee  Nitssch,  De  llitL  Ham,  i.  p.  60.,  who  refers  to  Diog.  Laert  i.  117.    Her- 

,  u.  8.  p.  56. 
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^ — V — 

B.  C.  884. 


attested  facts  ^,  that,  down  to  the  Persian  wars,  this 
metal  was  so  rare  as  to  be  quite  out  of  the  reach  of 
a  private  Spartan.  It  seems  however  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  gold  or  silver  money  was  interdicted  only  to 
private  Spartans :  for  the  provincials,  who  were  not 
debarred  from  commerce,  it  must  have  been  indis- 
pensable; nor  can  it  have  been  the  design  of  the 
legislator  to  impose  any  such  restriction  on  the  state 
itself:  whether  the  kings  were  originally  exempt 
from  it,  or  only  owed  the  privilege,  which  they  un- 
doubtedly exercised,  of  amassing  wealth,  to  subse- 
quent changes  in  the  commonwealth,  is  a  more 
doubtful  question.  Thia  prohibition  must  certainly 
have  contributed  to  preserve  the  simplicity  of  the 
ancient  manners ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  attended 
with  another  consequence,  which  was  often  very  in- 
jurious to  the  public  interests.  The  tendency  of 
human  nature  to  hanker  after  all  that  is  forbidden, 
renders  it  probable  that  this  was  the  secret  spring  of 
that  venality,  of  which  we  find  so  many  remarkable 
instances  in  Spartan  history.  Avarice  appears  to 
have  been  the  vice  to  which  the  Spartan  was  most 
prone :  money,  for  which  he  had  scarcely  any  use,  a 
bait,  which  even  the  purest  patriotism  could  seldom 
resist. 
Condition        The  Same  spirit  which  exercised  this  absolute  con- 

and  fdoca- '  -.  .  •  "•i      i 

uon  of  the  trol  ovcr  pnvate  property,  appears  in  all  the  regu- 
^^^       lations  by  which  the  citizen  was  to  be  trained  to  the 

women.  ^  *f 

service  of  the  state,  and  even  in  those  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  family  itself.  The  character  of  the 
Spartan  system  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than 
in  its  mode  of  determining  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
The  treatment  of  the  women  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  old  Hellenic  usages  were  here 


•  The  Spartans  send  to  Lydia  for  a  small  quantity  (Herod.  I.  69.);  Hiero  to 
Architeles  the  Corinthian,  the  only  man  in  Greece  who  had  amassed  a  considenbk 
stock.     Theopompus  in  Athen.  yL  p.  232. 
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modified  by  the  peculiar  design  of  the  legislator,  chap. 
The  freedom  they  enjoyed,  and  the  deference  paid  to  .  ^^^  . 
them,  which  were  censured  as  excessive  in  later  ages,  b.c.  884. 
when  they  formed  a  contrast  to  the  custom  then  pre- 
valent in  Greece,  were  vestiges  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  conformable  to  the  habits  described  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems.  But  it  was  more  especially  the  liberty 
allowed  to  the  young  unmarried  women  that  distin- 
guished the  Spartan  institutions.  Their  education 
was  conducted  mth  a  view,  not  so  much  to  the  dis- 
charge of  household  duties,  as  to  the  citizens  which 
they  were  to  give  to  the  commonwealth.  They  were 
to  be  the  mothers  of  a  robust  race,  and  hence  were 
early  subjected  to  the  same  athletic  exercises  as  the 
harder  sex :  and  it  even  seems  to  have  been  the  legis- 
lator's intention  that  they  should  be  looked  upon 
only  in  this  light,  and  should  excite  no  affection  di- 
rected to  any  other  object.  It  was  perhaps  not 
without  design,  though  probably  with  one  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  Plutarch  supposes,  that  their 
persons  were  frequently  exposed  in  public  processions 
and  dances,  in  a  manner  which  to  modern  feelings 
would  betoken  the  last  stage  of  public  licentiousness.^ 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  in  this  respect  the  Spartan 
morals  were  at  least  as  pure  as  those  of  any  ancient, 
perhaps  of  any  modern  people.  These  spectacles, 
probably  a  relic  of  a  primitive  usage,  and  connected 
with  the  rites  of  religion,  were  far  from  lowering 
the  Spartan  virgin  in  the  esteem  of  the  other  sex ; 
and  the  praise  or  blame  which  on  such  occasions  she 
was  permitted  to  dispense  to  the  bystanders,  was 
found  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  quickening 
the  emulation  of  the  youths.  A  Spartan  marriage 
retained  the  form  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  given 

*  Yet  it  seems  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  private  exerdscs,  in  which 
they  laid  aside  all  covering,  and  the  public  exhibitions,  in  which  they  wore  the 
species  ci  half-open  tunic  (the  trxurr^f  x*^^^)  which  procured  for  them  the  epithet 
of  ^aa^ofiiipt^s. 

B  B  2 
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CHAP,     to  the  ceremony  in  the  Dorian  highlands,  and  which 
to   this   day  prevails   among  the  Circassian  tribes. 


B.  c.  884.  The  bride  was  considered  as  a  prize  of  courage  and 
address,  and  was  always  supposed  to  be  carried  off 
from  the  parental  roof  by  force  or  stratagem.  The 
Spartan  matrons  appeared  in  public  much  more 
rarely  than  before  marriage ;  and,  though  the  plea- 
sures of  domestic  society  were  little  valued  at  Sparta, 
where  it  was  even  disreputable  for  the  young  hus- 
band to  be  seen  in  company  with  his  wife,  they  were 
treated  with  a  respect,  and  exercised  an  influence, 
which  seemed  to  the  other  Greeks  extravagant  and 
pernicious :  but  it  became  such  only,  if  at  all,  after 
the  whole  nation  had  degenerated.  In  the  better 
times,  they  alone  among  the  Greek  women  show  a 
dignity  of  character,  which  makes  them  worthy  rivals 
of  the  Roman  matrons.  Adultery  was  long  unknown 
at  Sparta :  yet  so  little  sanctity  was  attached  to  the 
nuptial  compact,  that  it  was  sacrificed  without  scruple, 
and  in  a  manner  which  shocks  our  notions  of  de- 
cency, to  maxims  of  state  policy,  or  private  expe- 
dience.^ 
EducaUon  From  his  birth  every  Spartan  belonged  to  the 
of  thes^r-  gtatc,  which  dccidcd,  as  we  have  seen,  whether  he  was 

tan  youths.  , 

likely  to  prove  a  useful  member  of  the  commimity, 
and  extinguished  the  life  of  the  sickly  or  deformed 
infant.^  To  the  age  of  seven  however  the  care  of  the 
child  was  delegated  to  its  natural  guardians,  yet  not 
so  as  to  be  left  wholly  to  their  discretion,  but  sub- 
ject to  certain  established  rules  of  treatment,  which 
guarded  against  every  mischievous  indulgence  of 
parental  tenderness.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  began 
a  long  course  of  public  discipline,  which  grew  con- 
stantly more  and  more  severe  as  the  boy  approached 

*  Plut  Lye.  15.  Sec  also  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Lewis  in  the  Philological  Ha- 
seum,  vol.  ii.  p.  70.  note  43. 

'  It  was  exposed  in  a  glen  of  Taygetus,  hence  called  the  'Airo^cu.  The  tvdvt 
Ubles  contained  a  similar  enactment     Cic.  De  Leg.  iii.  8. 
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oward  manhood.  The  education  of  the  young  chap. 
ras  in  some  degree  the  business  of  all  the  elder  ,  ^"^'  , 
itizens ;  for  there  was  none  who  did  not  contribute  b.  c.  884. 
o  it,  if  not  by  his  active  interference,  at  least  by  his 
)resence  and  inspection.  But  it  was  placed  under 
he  especial  superintendence  of  an  officer^  selected 
rem  the  men  of  most  approved  worth ;  and  he  again 
hose  a  number  of  youths,  just  passed  the  age  of 
wenty,  and  who  most  eminently  united  courage  with 
liscretion,  to  exercise  a  more  immediate  command 
>ver  the  classes  ^,  into  which  the  boys  were  divided. 
?he  leader  of  each  class  directed  the  sports  and  tasks 
►f  his  young  troop,  and  punished  their  oflFences  with 
nilitary  rigour,  but  was  himself  responsible  to  his 
Iders  for  the  mode  in  which  he  discharged  his  office. 
The  Spartan  education  was  simple  in  its  objects ;  it 
ras  not  the  result  of  any  general  view  of  human 
lature,  or  of  any  attempt  to  unfold  its  various  ca- 
pacities :  it  aimed  at  training  men  who  were  to  live 
a  the  midst  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  who  could 
>nly  be  safe  themselves  while  they  held  rule  over 
•thers.  The  citizen  was  to  be  always  ready  for  the 
iefence  of  himself  and  his  country,  at  home  and 
,broad,  and  he  was  therefore  to  be  equally  fitted  to 
ommand  and  to  obey.  His  body,  his  mind,  and  his 
haracter  were  formed  for  this  purpose,  and  for  no 
ther :  and  hence  the  Spartan  system,  making  directly 
or  its  main  end,  and  rejecting  all  that  was  foreign  to 
t,  attained,  within  its  own  sphere,  to  a  perfection 
rhich  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire.  The  young 
Ipartan  was  perhaps  hardly  able  either  to  read  or 
mte :  he  scarcely  possessed  the  elements  of  any  of 
he  arts  or  sciences  by  which  society  is  enriched  or 
domed :  but  he  could  run,  leap,  wrestle,  hurl  the 
iisk,  or  the  javelin,  and  wield  every  other  weapon, 


The  iraiJhif6fios,  *  iyihKi,  as  in  Crete. 
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CHAP,    with  a  vigour,  agility,  and  grace  which  were  no  where 


vm. 


_^^^  surpassed.  These  however  were  accomplishments  to 
B.c/884.  be  learnt  in  every  Greek  palaestra  :  he  might  find 
Excrebes  of  many  rivals  in  all  that  he  could  do ;  but  few  could 
^**'*°***  approach  him  in  the  firmness  with  which  he  was 
taught  to  suflTer.  From  the  tender  age  at  which  he 
left  his  mother's  lap  for  the  public  schools,  his  life 
was  one  continued  trial  of  patience.  Coarse  and 
scanty  fare,  and  this  occasionally  withheld,  a  light 
dress,  without  any  change  in  the  depth  of  winter,  a 
bed  of  reeds,  which  he  himself  gatiiered  from  the 
Eurotas,  blows  exchanged  with  his  comrades,  stripes 
inflicted  by  his  governors,  more  by  way  of  exercise 
than  of  punishment,  inured  him  to  every  form  of  pain 
and  hardship.  One  test  of  this  passive  fortitude  was 
very  celebrated  among  the  ancients.  In  early  times, 
probably  before  the  Dorian  conquest,  himian  victims 
appear  to  have  been  offered  in  Laconia  to  an  image 
of  Artemis,  which  Orestes  was  believed  to  have 
brought  with  him  from  Scythia.  Lycurgus,  it  is 
said,  abolished  this  bloody  rite,  but  substituted  for 
it  a  contest  little  less  ferocious,  in  which  the  most 
generous  youths,  standing  on  the  altar,  presented 
themselves  to  the  lash,  and  were  sometimes  seen  to 
expire  under  it  without  a  groan.  Another  usage,  not 
less  famous,  served  to  train  the  Spartan  boys  at  once 
to  suffering  and  to  action.  They  were  at  times  com- 
pelled, either  by  the  express  command  of  their  leader, 
or  by  the  cravings  of  hunger,  to  forage  in  the  fields 
or  houses  which  they  might  contrive  to  enter  by 
stealth.  The  ingenious  and  successful  pilferer  gained 
applause  with  his  booty :  one  who  was  detected  was 
made  to  smart,  not  for  the  attempt,  but  for  the 
failure.  It  seems  a  gross,  though  not  an  uncommon, 
mistake,  to  treat  this  practice  as  a  violation  of  pro- 
perty, and  an  encouragement  to  theft;  it  was  a 
preparation,  not  more  remarkable  than  many  others, 


moral 
habits. 
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for  the  hardships  and  shifts  of  a  military  life.     The     chap. 
hateful  cryptia  was  apparently  a  similar  institution,  , 
but  made  subservient  to  a  political  end.  b.  c.  884. 

The  Muses  were  appropriately  honoured  at  Sparta  cuiuvation 
with  a  sacrifice  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  and  the  union  ^^  *°!f"*^ 
of  the  spear  and  the  lyre  was  a  favourite  theme  with  ties,  and  of 
the  Laconian  poets,  and  those  who  sang  of  Spartan 
customs.^  Though  bred  in  the  discipline  of  the  camp, 
the  young  Spartan,  like  the  hero  of  the  lUad,  was  not 
a  stranger  to  music  and  poetry.  He  was  taught  to 
sing,  and  to  play  on  the  flute  and  the  lyre :  but  the 
strains  with  which  his  memory  was  stored,  and  to 
which  his  voice  was  formed,  were  either  sacred 
hymns,  or  breathed  a  martial  spirit;  and  it  was 
because  they  cherished  such  sentiments  that  the  Ho- 
meric lays,  if  not  introduced  by  Lycurgus,  were  early 
welcomed  at  Sparta ;  for  the  same  reason,  Tyrtaeus 
was  held  in  honour,  while  Archilochus,  the  delight 
of  Greece,  was  banished,  because  he  had  not  been 
ashamed  to  record  his  own  inglorious  flight  from  a 
field  of  battle.^  As  these  musical  exercises  were 
designed  to  cultivate,  not  so  much  an  intellectual,  as 
a  moral  taste ;  so  it  was  probably  less  for  the  sake  of 
sharpening  their  ingenuity,  than  of  promoting  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  promptness  of  decision,  that  the 
boys  were  led  into  the  habit  of  answering  all  ques- 
tions proposed  to  them,  with  a  ready,  pointed,  sen- 
tentious brevity,  which  was  a  proverbial  characteristic 
of  Spartan  conversation.    But  the  lessons  which  were 

*  Plut  Lye.  21.  Athen.  xiv.  33.  Aicr^/n^o'ay  nAXiirra  TMy 'EAA^vwy  AeuccSoi* 
lidvuii  T^y  fioiMTfic^y,  vAcurr^  ahrfj  xp^t"^^^*^  '^^  crvx^oX  nap*  ainois  iyivovro  ficAdy 
wonrraL  rripowrt  8i  icol  vuv  rds  iipxcdas  ifUhs  hrifif\&s,  vo\vfM0tis  re  c/s  rcuVat 
fhl  irol  iucpigus.  Mueller,  Dor.  iv.  9.  §  3.  But  see  C.  F.  Henuann,  u.  8.  p.  101., 
who  quotes  a  remark  of  Welcker's  on  Alcman.  Fragm.  p.  5.,  Spartanorum  lyrieot 
primarioM  hand  fuitM  indtgeruu,  artemque  musieam  Lacedttmone  honoratam  quidem, 
wed  tanquam  hoMpitam  quandam  aut  fA^roiKOP  habitam  eate^  ex  variit  intUcih  per^ 
tpicert  mihi  videor. 

'  Plut  Inst  Lac  34.  Valerius  Maximus  (vL  3.  £.  I.)  assigns  a  different  and 
much  less  probable  motive,  but  refers  the  expulsion,  which  according  to  Plutarch 
befel  the  poet  himself,  to  his  works. 
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CHAP,  most  studiously  inculcated,  more  indeed  by  example 
.  than  by  precept,  were  those  of  modesty,  obedience, 
B.C.  884.  and  reverence  for  age  and  rank;  for  these  were  the 
qualities  on  which,  above  all  others,  the  stability  of 
the  commonwealth  reposed.  The  gait  and  look  of  the 
Spartan  youths,  as  they  passed  along  the  streets, 
observed  Xenophon,  breathed  modesty  and  reserve. 
In  the  presence  of  their  elders  they  were  bashful  as 
virgins,  and  silent  as  statues,  save  when  a  question 
was  put  to  them.  It  was,  as  Plutarch  supposes,  to 
signify  the  importance  of  these  virtues,  that  the  Tem- 
ple of  Fear  was  erected  near  the  mansion-house  of 
the  ephors.^  In  truth,  the  respect  for  the  laws,  which 
rendered  the  Spartan  averse  to  innovation  at  home, 
was  little  more  than  another  form  of  that  awe  with 
which  his  early  habits  inspired  him  for  the  magis- 
trates and  the  aged.  With  this  feeling  was  intimately 
connected  that  quick  and  deep  sense  of  shame,  which 
shrank  from  dishonour  as  the  most  dreadful  of  evils, 
and  enabled  him  to  meet  death  so  calmly,  when  he 
saw  in  it  the  will  of  his  country. 

The  interval  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty 
was  looked  upon  as  a  stage  of  transition  from  boy- 
hood to  manhood.  During  this  period  the  young 
Spartan  was  released  indeed  from  the  discipline  of 
the  classes,  but  he  was  not  yet  permitted  to  appear 
among  the  men  in  the  assembly,  and  was  perhaps 
chiefly  employed  in  all  military  service  which  might 
be  required  within  the  frontier.  But  his  education 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ceased  even  after  he 
had  reached  his  full  maturity,  and  had  entered  on  the 
duties  of  a  husband  and  a  father.  The  life  of  the 
Spartan,  in  time  of  peace,  was  one  of  leisure ;  for  this 
was  essential  to  the  dignity  of  a  freeman :  but  it  was 
not  one  of  ease  and  indolence,  for  this  would  have 
unfitted  him  for  the  duties  of  a  citizen  and  a  warrior. 

>  Cleom.  9. 
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His  time,  little  occupied  by  domestic  cares  when  not     chap. 
engaged  by  any  public  service,  was  principally  di-  ^_    °^ 


vided  between  the  exercises  of  the  palaBstra  and  the  b.c.884. 
toils  of  the  chase.  From  these  he  rested  at  the  public 
meals.  Of  this  institution,  which  Sparta,  in  common 
with  Crete,  retained  to  the  latest  times,  we  need  here  spwrun 
only  speak  to  point  out  one  or  two  features  which  ^*'**** 
were  peculiar  to  the  Spartan  usage.  At  Sparta,  the 
entertainment  was  provided  at  the  expense,  not  of  the 
state,  but  of  those  who  shared  it.  The  head  of  each 
family,  as  far  as  his  means  reached,  contributed  for 
all  its  members :  but  the  citizen  who  was  reduced  to 
indigence  lost  his  place  at  the  public  board.  The 
guests  were  divided  into  companies,  generally  of 
fifteen  persons  ^,  who  filled  up  vacancies  by  ballot,  in 
which  unanimous  consent  was  required  for  every 
election.  No  member,  not  even  the  kings,  was  per- 
mitted to  stay  away  except  on  some  extraordinary 
occasion,  as  of  a  sacrifice,  or  a  lengthened  chase, 
when  he  was  expected  to  send  a  present  to  the  table ; 
such  contributions  frequently  varied  the  frugal  re- 
past ^,  which  was  constantly  enlivened  by  saUies  of 
tempered  mirth  and  friendly  pleasantry.  The  sixtieth 
year  closed  the  military  age.  The  period  which 
ensued  was  one  of  peacefiil  repose,  yet  not  of  monoto- 
nous inaction  :  it*  was  cheered  by  the  natural  reward 
of  an  honourable  career,  by  respect,  and  precedence, 
and  authority :  it  found  a  regular  and  gentle  employ- 
ment, if  not  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  in  the  superin- 
tendence and  direction  of  the  young.  When  disabled 
from  more  active  recreations,  the  old  man  could  still 
enjoy  the  society  of  his  equals  in  the  lesche^  a  place 
dedicated,  at  Sparta,  as  in  most  Greek  cities,  to  meet- 
ings for  public  conversation,  where  he  might  beguile 

*  Plut  Lye.  hifk  ntvrtKcdZtKa,  koI  $paxi>  ro&rvy  iKdrrovs  fj  vAcfovf.     ScboL 
Plat  Legg.  i.  195.  18.  (p.  449.  Bek.)  ol  (rwrviTOvyrfs  S^ira  litrety, 
<  Hence  the  name  ^tilrta,  according  to  Plut  Lye.  12. 
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CHAP,     the  evening  of  his  life  with  recollections  of  his  well- 
^^^      spent  youth. 


institutioiis. 


B.  c.  884.  The  ancient  authors  who  most  admired  the  Spartan 
MiUtaiy  institutions  condemned  their  exclusively  warlike  ten- 
dency :  and  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  life  of  a 
Spartan  was  a  continual  preparation  for  war,  though 
undoubtedly  it  was  something  more.  It  is  perhaps 
only  in  this  sense  that  the  military  system  of  Sparta 
can  be  properly  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  though  he  is 
said  to  have  introduced  some  technical  improvements.^ 
It  has  been  more  generally  believed  that  he  was  the 
author  of  a  maxim  of  policy,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  sanctioned  by  one  of  his  ordinances,  and  which 
tended  to  restrain  the  martial  ardour  of  his  country- 
men within  the  bounds  of  prudent  moderation.  It 
forbade  them  to  make  frequent  expeditions  against  the 
same  enemy:  a  precaution,  some  supposed,  against 
the  danger  of  training  a  weak  adversary,  by  repeated 
attacks,  into  a  bold  and  skilful  one.^  Plutarch  thinks 
that  Sparta's  first  great  reverse  was  owing  to  the  vio- 
lation of  this  rule.  But  it  is  difficult  to  name  any 
period  of  history  during  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  observed.  It  must  however  be  admitted,  that 
caution  was  a  prominent  quality  in  the  Spartan 
character,  and,  combined  with  the  consciousness  of 
superiority,  it  may  sometimes  have  supplied  the  place 
of  himianity,  in  softening  the  ferocity  of  warfare,  as 
another  of  their  military  maxims  restrained  the  pur- 
suit of  a  routed  enemy.^  A  wholesome  superstition, 
which  respected  certain  religious  festivals  as  sacred 
armistices,  contributed  to  the  same  end.     But  the 

»  Plut  Lye.  23. 

*  Plut  Lye.  13.  Nitisch,  Hist  Horn,  i.  p.  61.,  observes,  Ea^ab  ip90  Lyeuryo 
proposita  videatWy  requiri  videtur  cdia  ratio,  atque  vulgo  interpretantur,  PlotmH  to 
tpectare  ut  unaquaque  ad  belium  profectione  paeem  redimere,  et  semdfortiier  dMbn 
Juberentur:   quanquam  aliter  visum  est  Muellero,    (iii.  12.  §9.)     C,  F.  Heiniann. 

Ant.  Lac.  p.  43.  :  Non  opinor  ea  de  catua  quam  PiutarchuM  arguU,  $ed  ne  ip$i  rtgt$ 
per  militarii  obaequii  occanonem  pottttaU  sua  abuterentur, 

*  Plut  Lye.  22. 
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martial  spirit  of  the  Spartan  institutions  is  evinced,     chap. 
not  only  by  the  whole  system  of  education,  but  still  .  ^™'  . 
more  strongly  by  the  care  taken  to  render  war  as   rc.  884. 
attractive  as  possible.     As  the  city  in  many  respects 
resembled  a  camp,    so  the  life   of  the    camp  was 
studiously  freed  from  many  of  the  hardships  and 
restraints  imposed  on  that  of  the  city.     War  was  the 
element  in  which  the  Spartan  seems  to  have  breathed 
most  freely,  and  to  have  enjoyed  the  fullest  con- 
sciousness of  his  existence.     He  dressed  his  hair  and 
crowned  himself  for  a  battle  as  others  for  a  feast; 
and  the  mood  in  which  he  advanced  to  the  mortal 
struggle  was  no  less  calm  and  cheerful  than  that  in 
which  he  entered  the  lists  for  a  prize  at  the  public 
games. 

This  spirit,  in  itself  almost  invincible,  was  seconded  system  of 
by  a  system  of  tactics,  which  Xenophon  praises  for  an  ^^^^ 
admirable  simplicity  in  the  midst  of  seeming  intricacy, 
and  which  he  describes  with  a  minuteness  which  we 
do  not  venture  to  imitate.  Its  principles  were  pro- 
bably derived  from  an  antiquity  even  more  remote 
than  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  and  perhaps  con- 
tributed mainly  to  that  event ;  but  it  was  undoubt- 
edly perfected  by  the  experience  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations. Some  details  on  the  organisation  of  the 
Spartan  army  will  be  subjoined  in  another  place  ^ : 
here  a  few  general  remarks  will  suffice.  The  strength 
of  the  Spartan  army  lay  in  its  heavy-armed  infantry, 
and  no  other  kind  of  service  was  thought  equally 
worthy  of  the  free  warrior,  because  none  called  forth 
courage  and  discipline  in  the  same  degree.  Hence 
little  value  was  set  on  the  cavalry ;  and,  though  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  found  necessary  to  pay 
more  attention  to  it,  it  never  acquired  any  great  effi- 
cacy or  reputation.  The  name  of  horsemen  was  in- 
deed a  title  of  honour,  borne  by  a  band  of  300  picked 

1  See  the  Appendix,  lU. 
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youths,  chosen  by  three  officers  appointed  for  thatp 
purpose  by  the  ephors,  who  served  in  the  field  as  thep 
kings  body-guard:  but  notwithstanding  the  title, jF 
they  fought  on  foot,  and,  if  they  were  mounted,  used  r^ 
their  horses  only  on  a  march,  or  in  executing  the 
king's  commissions.^  On  the  same  principle,  the 
Spartan  shrank  from  the  assault  of  fortified  places,  in 
which,  as  Lycurgus  was  reported  to  have  observed, 
a  brave  man  might  fall  by  the  hand  of  a  woman,  or  a 
child.^  Hence  too  the  sea  was  an  element  never  con- 
genial to  the  spirit  of  Spartan  warfare,  and  the  Helots 
were  mostly  employed  in  the  sea-service,  as  on  land 
they  served  as  light  troops,  or  attended  the  camp  in 
a  menial  capacity.  The  superiority  of  the  Spartan 
infantry  depended  on  a  nicely  graduated  system  of 
subordination,  by  means  of  which  the  orders  of  the 
general  were  rapidly  transmitted,  and  executed  with 
ease  and  precision.  The  leader  of  the  enomoty^  the 
lowest  subdivision,  or  first  element  of  the  whole  body, 
was  at  once  the  organ  which  communicated  the  word 
of  command  to  his  company,  and  the  pivot  of  the 
various  movements  by  which  its  position  was  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  march  or  the  field.  The 
promptness  with  which  its  evolutions  were  performed, 
and  the  harmonious  combination  of  the  movements 
of  the  several  subdivisions,  were  greatly  promoted  by 
the  choral  dances,  more  especially  the  war  dance, 
called  the  Pyrrhic,  in  which  the  Spartan  youth  were 
habitually  exercised.^  We  have  already  remarked, 
that  the  caution  of  the  Spartan  character  may  have 
dictated  the  general  maxim,  which  however  was  very 


^  From  Thuc.  v.  72..  the  title  would  appear  to  be  merely  nominal.  Wachsmuth, 
ii.  I.  p.  378.,  supposes  it  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ages  when  the  cbiefe  fougbt 
in  chariots;  and  this  may  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  Ephorus  (Strabo,  x.  p.  481. ), 
where  they  are  spoken  of  as  an  &px^*  ^"^  Dionys.  R.  A.  ii.  13.,  and  Herod,  viii. 
124.,  seem  to  prove  that  they  were  mounted. 

•  Plut.  Ap.  Lac.  Lye.  26. 

'  Athensus,  xiv.  26. 
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•  from  being  constantly  observed,  of  avoiding  re-  chap. 
ated  conflicts  with  the  same  enemy.  The  same  t 
iidence  appears  in  the  care  taken  to  keep  the  force  rc.  884. 
every  expedition  secret,  and  in  all  the  regulations 
the  camp.  And  to  the  like  motive  we  may  pro- 
bly  ascribe  the  rule,  which  we  learn  from  Thucy- 
les  ^  was  really  enforced,  of  pursuing  a  flying  enemy 
further  than  was  necessary  for  securing  the  vic- 
•y.  We  should  be  glad  to  belieye  that  humanity 
d  any  share  in  this  practice  :  but  it  seems  no  more 
deserve  this  praise  than  another  injunction  peculiar 
Spartan  warfare,  which  forbade  the  stripping  of  the 
,in  before  the  end  of  the  battle.^  If  the  Spartans 
stained  from  suspending  the  spoils  of  the  dead  in 
sir  temples,  this  may  have  arisen  from  a  religious 
ruple.  The  reason,  that  the  spoils  of  cowards  were 
t  a  fit  offering  for  the  gods,  was  worthy  of  the 
intic  insolence  of  the  first  Cleomenes.^  In  the  days 
their  glory,  the  Spartans  were  too  little  used  to 
feat  to  be  much  elated  with  the  success  of  their 
ms.  The  tidings  of  an  important  victory  were 
lebrated  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  cock,  and  procured 
>  greater  reward  for  the  bearer  than  a  dish  of  meat 
)m  the  table  of  the  ephors.*  During  this  period, 
e  watch-word  of  the  Spartan  warrior  was,  victory 
death ;  or,  as  the  Spartan  matron  is  said  to  have 
pressed  it  ^,  he  was  to  bring  his  shield  home,  or  to 
borne  upon  it.  To  survive  its  loss  was  to  incur 
sgrace  such  as  no  generous  spirit  could  endure.  The 
creant  ^,  who  had  separated  his  lot  from  that  of  his 
ilow-combatants,  was  degraded  from  all  the  privi- 
yes  of  society,  and  became  a  butt  for  public  scorn 
id  insult.  He  was  excluded  from  every  honourable 
ace,  and  company,  and  was  compelled  to  appear  with 

V.  73.  •  Plut  Ap.  Lac.  Lye  31.  M\,  V.  H.  vi.  6. 

Plut  Ap.  Lac.  Cleoni.  xviii.  «  Plut  AgesU.  33. 

In  five  words  :  ^  rdi',  ^  iiti  ra$,  *  b  rpiaas. 
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Spartan 
laws  un- 
written. 


his  beard  half  shaved,  in  a  dress  of  shreds  and 
patches.  His  daughters,  if  he  had  any,  found  no 
husbands ;  if  unmarried,  he  could  not  hope  for  a  wife, 
and  yet  was  condemned  to  the  legal  penalties  of  vo- 
luntary celibacy.  The  young  owed  no  respect  to  his 
age  ;  and  those  who  did  not  shun  him,  might  strike 
him  with  impunity.  /  am  not  surprised^  says  Xeno- 
phon,  that  men  prefer  death  to  such  a  life. 

Lycurgus,  it  is  said,  forbade  the  use  of  written 
laws^;  though  the  ordinance  which  contained  this 
prohibition  appears  itself,  among  others,  to  have  been 
committed  to  writing;  believing  perhaps  that  the 
general  stability  of  the  system  would  be  more  eflFect- 
ually  ensured,  if  room  were  thus  left  for  occasional 
alterations  in  its  details,  which  might  be  required  by 
changeof  circumstances,  and  conformable  to  its  spirit. 
But  undoubtedly  it  was  early  perceived,  that  the 
security  of  the  Spartan  institutions  depended,  not  on 
stones  or  parchments,  but  on  the  national  feeling  in 
which  they  lived :  and  it  was  probably  with  the  view 
of  preserving  this  in  its  full  strength  and  purity,  that 
citizens  were  forbidden  to  go  abroad  without  leave  of 
the  magistrates,  and  that  the  presence  of  foreigners 
was  discouraged.  Whether  they  were  excluded  by  a 
standing  ordinance,  from  which  the  magistrate  alone 
could  grant  an  exemption,  or  were  only  subject  to  be 
sent  away  at  the  magistrate's  pleasure,  is  a  point  not 
quite  clear,  but  of  little  practical  moment.  It  is  more 
important  to  observe,  that  in  the  early  times,  before 

*  Plut  Lye.  13.  yAi  xpV<FOat  v6fiou  iyypd<^ts,  Nitxscta,  Hitt.  Horn.  !.  p.  61. : 
A  vero  is  aberret,  qui  forte  ex  ipga  rheira  conficert  vdit,  nihil  umqitam  SparUt  Hterit 
esse  mawlatum,  quod  legum  genere  ac  nomine  continetUur,  Quod  jam  Sitpius  moni- 
turn  est^  y6ftoi  nunc  dicuntur  leges  civileSf  qnarum  cura  penes  magistratmSf  usus 
pnrcipuus  in  judiciis  est,  C.  F.  Hermann,  u.  8.  p.  52. :  Tantum  aberat  ut  moribus 
in  leges  mutatis  (according  to  a  phrase  quoted  with  approbation  by  Limburg  Brou- 
wer,  Hist,  de  la  Civilisation  dcM  Grecs  depuis  le  Retour  (ks  Heradidegj  t  L  p.  127. 
n.  67.  :  A  Sparte  Us  mceurs  ont  ployi  soum  les  loiSf  ci  Athines  les  lots  ont  ohH  our 
nueurs,)  quidquid  vetere  consuetudine  traditum  non  esset,  illegitimum  Lyeurgu$ Jmdi' 
caret,  ut  pauca  tantum,  ubi  privata  arbitria  damnum  rei  pvMic<z  minabasUur,  eertis 
normis  describeret,  in  reliquis,  modo  privatim  sibi  omnia  conttartni,  nihil  publiee  m«- 
ciendum  esse  putaret. 
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the  jealousy  of  the  government  was  awakened  by  ri-     chap. 
valry  with  Athens,  this  exclusion  appears  to  have  been  . 

very  rarely  enforced,  and  distinguished    foreigners,    b.c.  684. 
able  to  serve  the  state,  were  not  only  permitted,  but 
invited,  to  sojourn  at  Sparta.^ 

Our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  internal  condition 
of  the  other  Dorian  states  in  the  period  to  which  the 
legislation  of  Lycurgus  is  referred,  renders  it  difficult 
to  ascertain  how  near  their  institutions  may  once 
have  approached  to  those  of  Sparta.  It  has  been  in- 
ferred, from  a  hint  casually  preserved  by  an  ancient 
writer,  that  the  usage  of  the  syssitia  continued  to  sub- 
sist in  still  later  times  at  Corinth.^  This  inference, 
which  would  lead  to  other  conclusions  affecting  the 
personality  of  Lycurgus,  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
warranted ;  but  it  seems  highly  probable  that,  if  we 
could  distinguish  all  the  parts  of  the  Spartan  system 
which  it  had  in  common  with  other  ancient  states, 
those  which  were  properly  and  exclusively  its  own 
would  be  found  comparatively  few.  The  charac-. 
ter  of  the  Dorian  race,  which  was  stamped  on  its 
arts,  its  language,  and  its  religion,  was  undoubtedly 
distinguished,  by  many  peculiar  features,  from  that  of 
the  other  Hellenic  tribes;  and  much  that  is  most 
singular  in  their  manners  and  institutions  must  be 
ascribed  to  this,  as  the  last  inscrutable  cause,  which 
bounds  all  inquiry.  But  the  ground- work  of  the  Do-  connection 
rian  commonwealth  belongs  to  the  old  Hellenic  frame  ^^1^^ 
of  society  ;  and  the  ruling  ideas  and  feelings  by  which  the  ow 
the  form  of  government,  and  the  habits  of  life,  were  iiitituUons. 
determined,  were  transmitted  from  the  heroic  ages. 
The  conquerors  of  Peloponnesus,  with  the  martial 
spirit,  retained  the  political  maxims  of  their  ancestors, 

*  See  C.  F.  Hermann,  u.  s.  p.  95.     Lachmann,  Spartan,  Staatn.  p.  166. 

>  Mueller  collects  this  fh>m  the  story  of  ^thiops(Athen.  iv.  c.  63.),  vrho,  in  the 
voyage  to  Sicily  vrith  Archias,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  sold  his  portion  of  land  for 
a  honey-cake  to  his  messmate  (t^  iaurov  aiMralr^),  But  the  custom  at  Corinth 
cannot  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  two  persons  messed  together  during  the  voyage. 
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CHAP,     which  were  those  of  the  whole  Hellenic  nation.    They 
^"^      considered  the  possession  of  arms  as  the  highest  pri- 


B.  c.  884.  vilege  of  a  freeman,  the  exercise  of  them  as  the  only 
employment  that  became  him.  According  to  the  rules 
of  the  heroic  equity,  he  who  excelled  in  this  noblest 
of  arts  was  born  to  command  ;  the  race  that  showed 
itself  inferior  in  warlike  virtues,  was  destined  to  obey 
and  to  serve :  the  most  perfect  order  of  things  was 
that  in  which  the  higher  class  was  occupied  by  no 
care  or  labour  that  did  not  contribute  to  the  species 
of  excellence  which  was  the  supreme  end  of  its  being, 
and  where  the  subject  ranks  were  mere  instruments, 
only  needed  to  relieve  the  higher  from  necessary  but 
degrading  toil :  a  view  of  society,  not  peculiar  to  any 
race  of  mankind,  though  among  the  nations  in  which 
the  same  maxims  have  not  been  hallowed  by  supersti- 
tion, none  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  them 
more  uniformly  than  the  ancient  Hellenes,  and  no 
Hellenic  tribe  applied  them  so  steadily  and  con- 
sistently as  the  Dorians.^  The  predominance  of  this 
military  spirit  in  the  early  period  of  a  nation's  history, 
though  accompanied  by  an  aversion  and  contempt  for 
the  arts  of  peace,  —  which  however  are  not  to  be 
ascribed  without  much  qualification  even  to  the  Spar- 
tans, especially  before  the  Persian  wars^,  —  ought  not 
certainly  to  lower  any  race  in  our  esteem.  It  has 
appeared  most  signally  in  the  noblest  portions  of  our 
species ;  and  is  in  itself  no  more  inauspicious  sign  for 
the  future  growth  .of  intelligence  and  humanity,  than 
the  overflow  of  animal  spirits,  the  impatience  of  mental 
application,  and -the  petulance  of  superior  strength 
and  activity,  in  a  vigorous  boy.  But  a  neglected  or 
vicious  education,  or  untoward  circimistances,  may 
disappoint  the  intention  of  nature,  check  the  growth 

>  Herod.  U.  167. 

'  See  C.  F.  Hennann,  u.  s.  ii.,  Disputatio  de  novis  Lacedamoniorum  post  Lyatr- 
gum  inttitutU. 
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of  the  higher  faculties,  or  confine  them  to  a  single     chap. 
direction  and  a  narrow  compass  ;  and  may  thus  detain  . 
nations  and  individuals  in  a  state  of  intellectual  in-   rc.  884. 
fancy,  ripe  and  robust  only  in  its  passions  and  phy- 
sical powers.     Such  a  misfortune,  which  has  some-  •  * 
times  been  celebrated  as  a  singular  advantage,  or  as 
the  noblest  fruit  of  legislative  wisdom,  befel  the  Do- 
rians in  Crete  and  Sparta. 

In  the  Dorian  race,  the  primitive  Hellenic  character  Peculiar 
had  been  moulded,  by  the  circumstances  under  which  ^ccs 
the  people  was  formed  and  trained,  into  a  Peculiar  ^^^ 
form.  Before  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  the  con-  Dorian 
querors  had  passed  through  a  severe  school.  In  the 
mountain  tracts  where  they  had  wandered  or  settled, 
they  had  maintained  a  long  struggle  wth  danger  and 
hardship ;  and  they  undoubtedly  brought  the  habits 
and  feelings  which  grow  out  of  such  a  discipline, 
along  with  them,  into  the  happier  seats,  in  Avhich 
they  finally  established  their  dominion.  Many  of  the 
Spartan  virtues  and  vices  seem  to  have  flowed  from 
this  source.  A  people  inured  to  poverty  and  toil, 
leama  to  pride  itself  in  the  fortitude  with  which  it 
meets  privation  and  sufiering :  it  places  its  point  of 
honour  in  disdaining  all  superfluous  enjoyment,  and 
shrinks  from  whatever  serves  merely  to  grace  and 
refine  life,  as  unmanly  and  pernicious  luxury.  This 
austere  simplicity,  though  not  inconsistent  with  kindly 
aflfections,  is  almost  inseparable  from  a  proportionate 
coarseness  and  harshness  of  sentiments,  which  is 
careless  of  the  more  delicate  observances  of  social  in- 
tercourse, and  is  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  ferocity 
and  cruelty.  A  strong  tendency  to  superstition, 
which  several  causes  contribute  to  cherish  in  the 
mountaineer,  distinguished  the  Spartans,  even  among 
the  Greeks,  down  to  a  late  period  of  their  history  :  a 
habit  of  mind  closely  allied,  or  it  may  be  said  sub- 

VOL.  I.  c  c 
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CHAP,     stantially  one,  with  the  attachment  to  ancient  usages, 
^^^^      the  veneration  for  established  rights,  privileges,  and 


B.C.884.  authority,  which  generally  prevails  in  mountain 
tribes,  and  which  was  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Spartan  Dorians ;  tempered  however 
by  a  natural  love  of  freedom,  and  by  the  feeling  of  in- 
dependence produced  by  the  need  of  constant  ex- 
ertion. 

Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  comparison 
drawn  by  some  of  the  ancients  between  the  Spartans 
and  the  Sabines,  though  connected  with  an  idle  fancy 
of  a  real  kindred  between  the  two  nations,  was  by  no 
means  inappropriate.^  But  what  has  been  here  said, 
is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  Dorian  conquerors  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  would  not  suffice  to  explain  the 
singular  rigour  of  the  Spartan  discipline,  and  the 
minute  exactness  with  which  the  Spartan  system  re 
gulated  details,  which  in  most  communities  are  con 
sidered  beyond  or  below  the  attention  of  the  state 
Those  who  attribute  the  whole  system  to  Lycurgus, 
can  give  no  better  general  view  of  his  legislation 
than  by  saying  that  he  transformed  Sparta  into  a 
Peculiar  camp.  But  it  seems  nearer  the  truth,  to  say  that 
oTthe"  Sparta  was  a  camp  from  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
quest. For  no  description  can  better  suit  an  unwalled 
city,  occupied  by  an  invading  army,  in  the  midst  of 
a  hostile  and  half-subdued  people :  and  hence,  to  the 
latest  times,  the  Spartan,  throughout  the  military 
age,  was  said  to  be  on  guard.^  A  community  which 
had  taken  up  this  position,  and,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Sparta,  was  compelled  to  retain  it 
until  it  became  habitual  and  agreeable,  was  also  con- 
strained to  adapt  its  institutions  to  its  situation.  A 
rigid  discipline,  a  vigilant  superintendence,  wliich 
allowed  the  least  possible  room  for  the  discretion  of 

*  Dion.  H.  ii.  49.  *  tfuppovpos. 


Spartans. 
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individuals  in  the  employment  of  their  time,  uniform     chap, 
rules  for  all  the  stages  and  transactions  of  life; — this      ^^^ 


artificial  state  of  society  was  a  necessary  consequence   b.  c.  884. 
of  its  forced  posture,  and  required  no  extraordinary 
genius  to  prescribe  the  form  which  it  should  as- 
sume. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   MESSENIAN   WARS   AND   AFFAIRS   OF   SPARTA    DOWN 
TO   THE    SIXTH   CENTURY   B.  C. 

Wars  of  Sparta  with  Argos  and  Arcadia.  —  State  of  Messenia, 

—  Policy  of  the  Messenian  Kings.  —  First  quarrel  between 
Sparta  and  Messenia.  —  Story  of  Polychares.  —  Beginning 
of  the  first  Messenian  War.  —  Authorities  for  the  his" 
tory  of  the  Messenian  Wars.  —  The  Messenians  fortify 
Ithome.  —  Aristodemus.  —  End  of  the  first  Messenian  War. 

—  Consequences  arising  to  Sparta  from  the  conquest  of 
Messenia.  —  Admission  of  new  citizens  to  Sparta.  —  Rise  of 
a  new  distinction  among  the  citizens  of  Sparta.  — Enlarge- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  Ephors.  —  Comparison  between  the 
Ephors  and  the  Roman  Tribunes.  —  Mode  of  election  and 
authority  of  the  Ephors.  —  PheidoUy  King  of  Argos.  — 
Beginning  of  the  second  Messenian  War.  —  Aristomenes  and 
TyrtfBus.  —  Victories   of  Aristomenes.  —  The   Messenians 

fortify  Eira.  —  Wonderful  exploits  and  escape  of  Aristo- 
menes. —  Surprise  of  Eira.  —  End  of  the  second  Messenian 
War.  —  Messenian  Exiles  ;  Death  of  Aristomenes.  —  War 
between  Sparta  and  Tegea  ;  Conquest  of  Cynuria  ;  Othry- 
ades.  —  Growing  power  and  reputation  of  Sparta. 

Wan  of  Toward  the  first  olympiad  (b.c.  776),  Laconia  was 
A^i^d**  subdued  and  tranquil ;  the  Spartans  were  united  by 
Arcadia.  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  their  warlike  youth 
ready,  and  perhaps  impatient,  for  new  enterprises. 
Until  the  fall  of  Amyclae,  and  the  other  conquests  of 
Teleclus,  had  secured  the  submission  of  Laconia,  they 
were  probably  too  much  occupied  at  home  to  enter 
into  any  wars  with  their  neighbours,  which  might 
require  a  long-continued  exertion  of  their  strength. 
We  find  them  indeed  very  early  engaged  in  contests 
on  the  side  of  Arcadia  and  Argos :  but  these  were  not 
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very  vigorously  prosecuted,  or  attended  with  very  chap. 
important  results.  An  expedition  of  Sous,  son  of  i 
Procles,  against  Cleitor,  in  Arcadia,  in  which  he  is  b.  c.  77«. 
said  to  have  delivered  his  army  from  jeopardy  by  a 
stratagem,  stands  unexplained  as  an  isolated  fact. 
Jealousy  soon  sprang  up  between  Sparta  and  Argos, 
and  disturbed  the  harmony  which  the  family  compact 
should  have  secured.  In  the  reign  of  Echestratus, 
son  of  Agis,  the  Spartans  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  Cjniuria,  where  a  remnant  of  the  old  Ionian 
population  had  preserved  its  independence.  Having 
thus  become  neighbours,  they  soon  became  enemies  of 
the  Argives.  The  quarrel  broke  out  in  the  reign  of 
Prytanis,  son  of  Eurypon ;  and  his  successors,  Chari- 
laus  and  Nicander,  made  inroads  on  the  Argive  terri- 
tory :  the  Dryopes  of  Asin6  were  induced  to  aid  the 
Spartans,  whose  subjects  had  been  excited  to  revolt  by 
the  Argives;  but  the  Asinaeans  were  shortly  after 
punished  with  the  loss  of  their  city,  and  were  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  Laconia.^  The  same  Charilaus  who 
invaded  Argolis,  carried  his  arms  into  Arcadia  —  de- 
ceived, it  is  said,  by  an  oracle,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
mise the  conquest  of  Tegea.  Herodotus  saw  there 
the  fetters  which  the  Spartans  had  brought  with 
them  for  the  Tegeans,  and  in  which,  when  they  were 
defeated,  the  prisoners  were  forced  to  till  the  enemy's 
land.  For  many  generations  they  continued  ta  war 
against  Tegea,  but  always  with  like  ill  success. 

An  easier  and  more  inviting  conquest  now  oflFered  2S!l2L 
itself  to  them  on  another  side.  They  had  perhaps 
long  observed  with  inward  discontent,  how  much 
fairer  the  land  which,  by  chance  or  fraud,  had  fallen 
to  the  share  of  Cresphontes,  was  than  their  own. 
Under  circumstances  different  from  those  by  which 
the  Spartans  had  been  formed,  the  Messenians  had 


Paiu.  Ui.  2.  3.  and  7.  4. 
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CHAP,     become  a  diflTerent  people.   The  Achaeans  of  Messenia 
, ,  are  said  to   have   submitted  without  reluctance  to 


B. 0.776.  their  new  sovereigns;  and  the  Heracleid  kings  ap- 
pear to  have  adopted  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of 
government.  Cresphontes  either  did  not  share  the 
prejudices  of  his  Dorians,  or  he  rose  above  them.  He 
fixed  his  residence  indeed  in  a  new  capital,  which  he 
founded  in  the  plain  of  Stenyclerus,  —  a  central 
position  far  from  Andania  and  Pylus,  the  ancient 
seats  of  the  Messenian  kings,  —  but  he  divided  the 
country  into  five  districts,  and  designed  that  their 
chief  cities  should  enjoy  equal  rights  with  Steny- 
"  clerus :  the  Dorians  however  shrank  from  all  inter- 
mixture with  the  old  inhabitants,  and  compelled  their 
king  to  collect  them  in  the  capital,  and  to  reduce  all 
the  other  towns  to  the  rank  of  dependent  villages. 
But,  though  thwarted  in  his  first  plan,  he  seems  not 
to  have  abandoned  his  generous  policy;  and  the 
favour  he  showed  to  the  lower  class  of  his  subjects,— 
by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand  the  old 
Messenians,  —  is  said  to  have  provoked  a  conspiracy 
among  the  rich  (the  Dorian  oUgarchy),  by  which  he 
was  cut  ofi^  with  his  whole  family,  except  one  son. 
The  survivor,  ^pytus,  whose  mother,  Merope,  was 
the  daughter  of  Cypselus,  king  of  Arcadia,  or  of  some 
Arcadian  canton,  escaped  into  the  dominions  of  his 
grandfather.  At  a  riper  age,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  othet  Heracleid  kings  ^,  he  recovered  his  here- 
ditary throne,  and  punished  the  murderers  of  his 
father,  whose  example  he  seems  to  have  followed  with 
better  success  ;  for  the  honours  and  boons  with  which 
he  is  said  to  have  won  the  nobles  and  the  com- 
monalty of  Messenia  probably  consisted  in  the  abo- 
lition of  the  distinctions  that   had  separated   them 

*  The  Spartans  seem  to  have  had  a  legend,  that  the  sons  of  Cresphontes  ceded 
the  sovereignty  of  Messenia  to  them,  as  the  price  of  their  assistance.  Isocrates, 
Archid.  p.  12U. 
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from   the    rebellious    Dorians.     The    successors    of     chap. 
aEpjrtus,  who  reverenced  him  as  the  founder  of  their  ^^  ^^ 


dynasty,  inherited  his  maxims :  at  least  the  principal  b.  c.  77«. 
acts  ascribed  to  them  indicate  a  desire  to  conciliate  ^"^  ^ 
the  affections  of  the  whole  people,  and  to  soothe  all  senuui 
hostile  feelings.  We  find  them  dedicating  temples,  ^^"^ 
and  instituting  rites,  in  honour  of  the  old  Messenian 
gods  and  heroes,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  effacing 
national  distinctions  by  a  common  worship.  A  like 
motive  may  have  led  one  of  them  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  his  subjects  toward  the  sea,  by  works  and 
buildings  at  the  port  of  Methon^.  In  a  subsequent 
reign,  we  hear  that  the  Messenians  sent  a  chorus  of 
men,  with  a  sacrifice,  across  the  sea  to  Delos :  the 
hymn  with  which  they  approached  the  altar  of  Apollo 
was  preserved  to  after-ages,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
only  genuine  work  that  remained  of  the  Corinthian 
poet  Eumelus.  Thus  the  country  prospered;  the 
arts  of  peace  flourished :  but  the  more  united  the 
nation,  the  less  did  any  one  class  aim  at  excelling  in 
the  use  of  arms  ;  and  hence  perhaps,  in  military  skill 
and  discipline,  the  Messenians  were  inferior  to  the 
people  of  Lycurgus. 

When  two  neighbouring  states  are  disposed  to  war,  Fint  quar- 
they  are  never  long  at  a  loss  for  provocations  or  reasons  ^laJu^" 
to  justify  it.     Sparta  did  not  draw  the  sword  till  she  Messcnii. 
had  injuries  and  insults  to  allege,  which  cried  aloud 
for  vengeance.     The  Messenians,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  Sparta  to  have  been  the  aggressor  in  the  quarrel, 
and  believed  that  she  was  impelled  by  no  motive  but 
her  restless  ambition.     At  a  place  called  Limnaj  {the 
pools)j  on  the  western  skirts  of  Taygetus,  was  a  temple 
of  Artemis  Limnatis,  which,  standing  on  the  confines 
of  the  two  nations,  was  a  common  sanctuary  for  both, 
and  open  to  no  other  people,  even  of  the  Dorian  race. 
In  the  reign  of  Teleclus,  the  seventh  from  Agis,  the 
Spartans  sent  a  company  of  virgins  to  celebrate  a  fes- 
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B.  C.  776. 


Storjof 
Fdycbarea. 


tival  at  this  temple,  and  Teleclus  went  with  them. 
Some  Messenians  who  were  present  offered  violence  to 
the  maidens ;  a  fray  arose,  and  the  king  himself  was 
slain  in  attempting  to  protect  them  from  dishonour. 
Such  was  the  Spartan  story ;  but,  as  the  Messenians 
gave  out,  Teleclus  had  laid  a  stratagem  for  taking  off 
some  of  their  noblest  citizens  at  the  festival,  and  for 
this  purpose  had  disguised  a  band  of  Spartan  youths 
as  women,  and  had  hidden  daggers  under  their  dress : 
but  the  plot  being  detected,  he  and  they  fell  by  the 
hands  of  their  intended  victims ;  and  their  country- 
men, conscious  of  their  injustice,  made  no  demand  of 
reparation. 

Before  this  grudge  was  healed,  afresh  quarrel  broke 
out.  Alcamenes  had  succeeded  his  father  Teleclus ; 
Theopompus  was  his  colleague ;  and  two  brothers, 
Androcles  and  Antiochus,  sat  on  the  throne  of  Mes- 
senia^  when  the  wrongs  and  the  revenge  of  a  private 
man  kindled  a  fatal  war  between  the  two  nations.  A 
Messenian  named  Polychares,  a  man  of  great  note 
among  his  countrymen,  who  had  gained  the  prize  at 
the  Olympic  games,  possessed  some  cattle  for  which 
he  had  no  pasture,  and  contracted  with  a  Spartan^ 
named  Eutephnus,  to  feed  them  on  the  latter's  land. 
Euaephnus  sold  both  the  cattle  and  the  herdsmen  to 
some  traders  who  had  touched  at  one  of  the  Laconian 
ports,  and  went  to  Polychares  with  a  plausible  tale  of 
pirates  that  had  landed  and  carried  all  off.  While  the 
lie  was  in  his  mouth,  one  of  the  herdsmen,  who  had 
escaped  from  his  confinement,  came  back  to  his  master 
and  related  the  truth.  Euaephnus,  overwhelmed  with 
fear  and  shame,  intreated  Polychares  to  be  satisfied 
-vvith  the  price  of  the  oxen,  and  to  send  his  son  along 
with  him  to  receive  it.     Suspecting  no  further  trea- 


^  So  he  is  called  by  Pausanias ;  but  all  the  incidents  of  the  story,  unless  it  has 
been  entirely  disfigured,  show  that  he  must  have  been  a  Laconian  of  the  sulvect 
class. 
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chery,  the  Messenian  consented :  the  youth  went  with     chap. 
Euaephnus ;  but  when  they  were  on  Laconian  ground,  ,    ^^    , 
the  Spartan,  instead  of  making  restitution,  killed  hi8-.B.c.776. 
companion.     The  injured  father  first  sought  redress 
at  Sparta ;  but  when  the  kings  and  ephors  were  deaf 
to  his  complaints,  he  took  his  revenge  into  his  own 
hands,  waylaid  passengers  on  the  border,  and  spared 
no  Lacedaemonian  that  fell  into  his  power. 

The  Spartans  now,  in  their  turn,  sent  to  demand 
that  Polychares  should  be  given  up  to  them.  The 
Messenian  kings  held  an  assembly  to  deliberate  on 
their  answer:  opinions  were  divided,  and  the  two 
kings  took  opposite  sides.  Androcles  was  willing  to 
surrender  Polychares  to  justice :  Antiochus  thought  it 
hard  that  a  man  so  grievously  injured  should  suffer, 
while  the  aggressor  remained  unpunished.  The  pas- 
sions of  the  contending  parties  grew  warm  ;  force  took 
the  place  of  argument ;  and  a  bloody  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  Androcles  and  some  of  the  chief  men  on  his 
side  lost  their  lives :  his  children  fled  to  Sparta.  An- 
tiochus, now  sole  king,  sent  proposals  to  Sparta  for 
settling  the  dispute  by  the  decision  of  some  impartial 
tribunal,  such  as  the  Argive  Amphictiony,  or  the 
Athenian  Areopagus.  Sparta  made  no  reply,  but 
silently  resolved  to  cut  the  knot.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  Antiochus  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Euphaes.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  ninth  ol3nnpiad  (b.  c.  743),  the 
Spartans  first  bound  themselves  by  an  oath,  never  to 
cease  from  warring  against  Messenia,  let  the  struggle 
be  long  or  short,  fortune  fair  or  foul,  tiU  they  had  made 
the  land  their  own  by  the  right  of  conquest.  After  Beginning 
this,  without  declaring  war  by  a  herald,  they  crossed 
the  border,  under  the  command  of  Alcamenes,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  marched  against  Amphea,  a  for- 
tified town  in  the  adjacent  part  of  Messenia.  Its  gates 
were  open,  as  in  time  of  peace ;  and  the  invaders,  en- 
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CHAP,     tering  without  resistance,  massacred  the  defenceless 
,    ^       inhabitants   in   their  beds,  or   at   their  altars.     As 


the  MesM- 


B.  c.  743.   Amphea  stood  on  a  high  hill,  supplied  with  copious 
springs  of  water,  the  Spartans  determined  to  make  it 
their  place  of  arms,  from  which  to  carry  the  war  at 
all  seasons  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's   countr}^ 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  first  Messenian  war. 
Authorities       Before  we  proceed,  a  word  must  be  said  as  to  the 
hutory  of     Gvidcnce  on  which  the  following  narrative  rests.  Almost 
every  thing  we  know  of  the  two  first  Messenian  wars 
is  drawn  from  Pausanias ;  who,  beside  the  general  his- 
tories of  Ephorus  and  others,  had  before  him  the  works 
of  two  writers  who  selected  the  Messenian  wars  as 
their  peculiar  subject,  and  to  them  he  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  indebted  for  the  details  he  communicates. 
Both  of  them  flourished  late,  probably  after  Alexander. 
One,  Rhianus,  of  Ben^  in  Crete,  related  the  principal 
events  of  the  second  war  in  an  epic  poem  ;  the  other, 
Myron  of  Prien^,  wrote  a  prose  history  of  the  first 
war,  beginning  from  the  surprise  of  Amphea.     From 
the  poet  it  would  be  \mreasonable  to  expect  historical 
accuracy,  and  Pausanias  charges  him  with  a  gross  ana- 
chronism.    But  he  gives  a  still  more   unfavourable 
notion  of  the  prose  writer,  and  expressly  accuses  him 
of  generally  neglecting  truth  and  probability.  It  need 
not  be  observed,  that  a  narrative  drawn  from  such 
sources  cannot  be  entitled  to  full  confidence  ;  it  may 
rather  be  questioned  whether  it  deserves  a  place  in 
history ;  for  the  importance  of  the  Messenian  wars 
would  not  justify  a  historian  in  admitting  a  fictitious 
description,  though  he  might  have  no  other  way  of 
filling  up  a  large  blank.     But  though  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  circumstances  related  by  Pausa- 
nias, there  seems  to  be  enough  of  truth  in  the  whole 
history  to  claim  room  for  it  here.     Its  general  out- 
lines may  be  safely  depended  on  ;  and  of  the  rest,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  many,  perhaps  most,  touches 
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belong  to  a  very  ancient  popular  tradition,  which,  chap. 
notmthstanding  its  poetical  colouring,  faithfully  trans-  . 
mitted  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  men  and  the  times.  B.c.743. 
This  —  the  essence  probably  of  heroic  songs,  which 
cheered  the  outcast  nation  in  its  exile,  and  kept  alive 
the  hope  of  better  days  till  they  came  —  it  would  be 
unwisely  fastidious  to  reject  because  it  is  mixed  up 
with  much  that  is  false  and  worthless ;  and  this  neither 
Rhianus  nor  Myron  can  be  supposed  to  have  entirely 
perverted  or  corrupted.  The  latter  has  probably  in- 
jured it  most  by  arbitrary  and  tasteless  interpolations : 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  rhetorical  historian,  who .  se- 
lected this  half-mythical  subject,  which,  after  the  re- 
storation of  Messenian  independence,  excited  a  general 
interest  in  Greece,  as  an  exercise  for  his  pen ;  and, 
like  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  filled  up  the  intervals 
of  a  long  period,  in  which  he  found  only  a  few  insulated 
poetical  incidents,  with  wordy  harangues,  and  elabo- 
rate descriptions  of  great  battles  that  produce  no  con- 
sequences. Yet,  careless  as  he  may  have  been  about 
any  higher  object  than  this  display,  neither  he  nor 
Khianus  can  have  spun  their  materials  wholly  out  of 
their  own  brains  ;  and  therefore  we  may  still  listen  to 
them,  in  the  hope  of  catching  many  sounds  that  breathe 
the  life  of  ancient  days. 

When  the  Messenians  heard  of  the  surprise  of  Am- 
phea,  they  knew  that  they  must  prepare  for  a  long  and 
hard  struggle ;  and  they  turned  their  thoughts  more 
than  before  to  warlike  arts  and  exercises :  but  seeing 
themselves  unequal  to  their  enemy  in  the  field,  they 
avoided  battle,  and  sheltered  themselves  behind  the 
walls  of  their  towns.  These  the  Spartans  were  unable 
to  force :  but  they  made  inroads  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  from  Amphea,  and  began  already  to  look  upon 
Messenia  as  their  own;  for  they  spared  the  farm- 
houses, and  the  vines,  and  olive  trees,  and  only  carried 
away  the  fruit,  and  corn,  and  cattle,  and  slaves.    The 
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CHAP.     Mesgenians,  on  their  part,  were  not  inactive,  but  made 
.  '  incursions  into  Laconia,  and  infested  its  coasts. 

B.  c.  739.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  the  Messenians  are 
said  to  have  gathered  courage  so  far  as  to  take  the 
field ;  but  their  king,  Euphaes,  still  did  not  venture  to 
face  the  Spartans  on  even  ground.  He  intrenched 
himself  in  a  strong  position,  where  they  could  not 
attack  him  without  great  risk ;  and  after  a  few  skir- 
mishes of  the  light  troops,  the  two  armies  parted  as 
they  met.  The  next  year,  a  great  battle  is  said  to  been 
fought,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  assisted  by  Cretan 
archers,  and  by  the  Dryopes  whom  Argos  had  expelled 
from  Asin^:  but  neither  side  raised  a  trophy;  and 
they  buried  their  dead,  not  by  leave  prayed,  but  by 
mutual  consent. 

Thus  the  war  crept  on,  and  every  year  Messenia 
suffered  more  and  more  from  the  enemy's  presence. 
It  was  necessary  to  keep  garrisons  in  all  the  towns  at 
great  cost ;  the  husbandmen  had  scarcely  heart  to  till 
the  groimd,  and  the  slaves  ran  away  to  the  Spartans. 
Diseases,  such  as  commonly  attend  upon  war  and 
scarcity,  began  to  spread  their  ravages  through  the 
unhappy  land.  The  Messenians  now  resolved  to  try  a 
new  plan ;  not  to  scatter  their  forces  over  the  country, 
but  to  collect  them  in  an  impregnable  hold,  where  they 
might  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  and  cover  the  region 
The  Me»-  that  lay  behind  them.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
^^^  vale  of  the  Pamisus  rise  two  lofty  hills,  connected  to- 
ithom^.  gether  by  a  narrow  ridge  about  half  a  mile  long.  The 
southern  hill  is  mount  Evan;  the  northern,  mount 
Ithome.  The  latter  towers  high  above  all  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  conmiands  a  view  over  all 
Messenia  from  the  southern  to  the  western  coast. 
It  descends  steeply  to  the  south  and  the  west ;  but  on 
the  side  of  the  river,  and  toward  the  north,  its  summit 
is  guarded  by  precipitous  cliffs.  On  this  summit, 
a  little  town  had  been  built  in  early  times,  probably 
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by  the  jEolian  settlers  from  the  north  of  Thessaly.     chap. 
And   now   the  Messenians   resolved  to  enlarge  the 


ancient  circuit,  or  to  join  a  new  city  at  the  foot  of  the   b.  c.  734. 
hill  to  the  citadel  on  its  top. 

But  at  the  same  time,  lest  any  secret  anger  of  the 
gods  should  render  these  precautions  vain,  they  sent 
to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  The  god  declared, 
that  an  unsullied  virgin  of  the  blood  of  -^pytus, 
selected  by  lot,  must  be  made  the  victim  of  a  noc- 
turnal sacrifice  to  the  powers  below :  should  the  lot 
fall  wrong,  one  willingly  offered  must  suflFer  instead. 
The  lot  was  drawn,  and  fell  on  a  daughter  of  Lyciscus: 
but  a  soothsayer  forbad  the  sacrifice  ;  for  he  knew  by 
his  art  that  the  maid  was  not  of  the  lineage  of 
^pytus:  meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
amazement,  Lyciscus  carried  her  away,  and  fled  to 
Sparta.  Hereupon  Aristodemus,  an  ^pytid  also,  and  Aristode- 
renowned  for  valour,  freely  ofiered  his  own  daughter ; 
though  h^  had  already  betrothed  her,  and  the  day 
fixed  for  her  marriage  was  at  hand.  The  disap- 
pointed lover,  after  many  unavailing  remonstrances, 
forged  a  tale  to  defeat  the  father's  purpose,  alleging 
that  the  maid  would  not  be  an  unsullied  victim ;  that 
she  was  about  to  become  a  mother.  Aristodemus, 
furious  or  impatient,  killed  his  daughter  with  his  own 
hand:  her  honour  was  cleared,  but  the  soothsayer 
pronounced  that  a  murder  was  not  a  sacrifice  ;  that  a 
fresh  victim  must  be  sought.  The  people  was  enraged 
^vith  the  calumnious  lover;  but  the  king,  Euphaes, 
who  was  his  friend,  persuaded  them  that  the  oracle  had 
been  duly  obeyed.  So,  believing  that  they  had  made 
their  peace  with  the  gods,  they  celebrated  the  event 
with  joy  and  feasting. 

The  new  ground  which  the  Messenians  had  taken, 
and  the  report  of  their  awftd  rites,  discouraged  the 
Spartans ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  sixth  year  after 
Ithomc^   had  been   fortified,    that  their  king  Theo- 
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CHAP,     pompus  led  an  army  against  it.    The  Messenians  gave 
^  battle;  but  as  before,  though   the  fight  lasted  till 


B.  a  780.  nightfall,  no  victory  was  gained.  Only  the  chiefs 
came  forward,  like  the  heroes  of  old,  and  proved  their 
prowess  in  single  combat.  Euphaes  himself  attacked 
Theopompus,  and  fell :  he  was  rescued  by  his  friends, 
but  died  soon  after  of  his  wounds,  without  an  heir. 
The  people  elected  Aristodemus  to  succeed  him, 
though  the  soothsayers  warned  them  to  beware  of  a 
man  who  would  bring  the  stain  of  blood  upon  the 
throne  of  ^pytus.  The  new  king  however  won 
the  hearts  of  high  and  low  by  his  good  government ; 
and  he  sent  to  obtain  succour  from  his  neighbours 
the  Arcadians,  and  from  Argos  and  Sicyon.  The 
Arcadians  joined  the  Messenians  in  ravaging  Laconia : 
for  beside  petty  inroads,  which  never  ceased  to  be 
made  from  time  to  time,  each  hostile  nation  regularly 
invaded  the  other's  territory  before  the  harvest.  Ar- 
gos and  Sicyon  waited  for  a  fit  occasion. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Aristodemus,  the 
Spartans  are  said  to  have  been  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  at  the  foot  of  Ithom^.  Their  spirit  began  to 
sink,  and  they  sought  advice  from  Delphi.  The 
oracle  promised  success  to  stratagems,  and  Sparta 
tried  many  in  vain  :  but  Aristodemus  also  was 
warned  by  the  god  to  beware  of  Spartan  cunning ; 
and  it  was  darkly  announced,  that  prodigies  should 
mark  the  approaching  fall  of  Ithom^.  These  warn- 
ings were  not  understood,  till  the  year  arrived  in 
which  Messenia  was  overtaken  by  the  destined  ca- 
lamity. The  city  was  now  closely  besieged  by  the 
Spartans ;  but  Apollo  declared  to  the  Messenians,  that 
their  land  should  belong  to  the  nation  which  should 
first  dedicate  a  hundred  tripods  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter 
in  Ithome.  While  they  were  preparing  the  ofiering, 
for  which,  in  lack  of  brass,  they  were  forced  to  use 
wood,  a  Spartan,  who  had  heard  of  the  oracle,  stole 
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into  the  temple  by  night,  and  placed  a  hundred  small     chap. 


IX. 


earthen  tripods  round  the  altar.  And  now  rumours 
spread  of  portents,  which  seemed  to  answer  to  the  B.c.723. 
oracular  warning ;  and  Aristodemus  himself  was  dis- 
mayed by  many  visible  signs  of  impending  ruin.  His 
daughter  too  appeared  to  him  as  he  slept,  clad  in 
black  ;  and,  showing  her  wounds,  took  away  his  arms, 
and  adorned  him,  as  for  his  obsequies,  with  a  golden 
crown  and  a  white  robe.  Thus  certain  of  his  own 
fate,  and  of  that  which  he  could  no  longer  avert  from 
his  country,  he  slew  himself  at  his  daughter's  tomb. 
After  his  death,  the  hopes  of  the  Messenians  sank,  but 
not  their  courage.  They  chose  a  chief,  though  with- 
out the  royal  title  ;  and,  when  they  were  hard  pressed 
by  famine,  made  a  vigorous  sally :  but  their  scale  had 
kicked  the  beam ;  their  bravest  leaders  fell ;  and  at 
length,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  the  first  of 
the  fourteenth  olympiad,  they  fled,  as  Tyrtaeus  sang, 
from  the  great  mountains  of  Ithom^,  leaving  their  End  of  the 
rich  fields  in  the  possession  of  the  conquerors.  Such  ^^^tw. 
was  the  end  of  the  first  Messenian  war  (b.  c.  723). 

From  the  romantic  history  which  records  this 
event,  we  do  not  learn  the  precise  circumstances  of 
the  flight  from  Ithom^ :  whether  the  besieged  effected 
their  retreat  by  force,  or  by  capitulation,  or  by  suf- 
ferance. But  we  hear  that  only  a  few  withdrew  into 
foreign  lands :  the  men  of  higher  rank,  who  were  con- 
nected by  hospitable  ties  with  Sicyon,  or  Argos,  or 
any  of  the  Arcadian  towns,  took  refuge  there ;  the 
priestly  families  retired  to  Eleusis :  but  the  main  body 
of  the  besieged  is  said  to  have  dispersed,  and  to  have 
settled  in  those  parts  of  Messenia,  from  which  they 
had  been  collected  in  Ithom^.  The  Spartans  how- 
ever, after  the  fall  of  this  city,  which  they  razed  to 
the  ground,  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the 
other  Messenian  towns,  except,  it  would  seem,  Me- 
thone  and  Pylus,  and  disposed  of  the  country  at  their 
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CHAP,  pleasure.^  They  repaid  the  services  of  their  allies,  the 
^^  Dryopes,  by  giving  them  a  portion  of  the  coast  near 
B.  c.  723.  tli6  western  cape  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  where  they 
founded  another  Asin^ ;  in  which,  to  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  they  fondly  preserved  their  national  name  and 
recollections.  The  descendants  of  Androcles  were 
restored  to  their  country :  a  district  called  Hyamia 
was  assigned  to  them  by  the  conquerors.  What  treat- 
ment the  rest  of  the  nation  —  the  bulk  of  it  at  least 
—  experienced,  we  know  from  the  unsuspicious  evi- 
dence of  Tyrtaeus,  who,  in  the  third  generation  after 
the  conquest,  roused  the  pride  of  the  Spartans,  by 
reminding  them  how  their  ancestors  had  forced  the 
vanquished  to  stoop  like  asses  under  wearisome  bur- 
thens, and  to  pay  to  their  masters  one  half  of  the 
fruits  of  the  land  which  they  were  allowed  to  tUl.  In 
a  word,  they  were  reduced  to  the  same  condition  with 
the  Laconian  Helots,  but  on  more  rigorous  terms: 
like  them,  they  were  compelled  to  attend  with  their 
wives,  as  mourners,  at  the  obsequies  of  the  Spartan 
kings. 

The  conquest  of  Messenia  was  the  event,  which, 
more  than  any  other,  determined  the  character  and 
^artafirom  ^^g  subsequent  history  of  Sparta.  It  appears  to  have 
quest  of  been  also  connected  with  some  important  changes  in 
the  Spartan  constitution,  though  in  a  manner  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  collect  with  certainty  from 
the  scanty  and  confused  traditions  which  remain  on 
the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  conquered  land  was  divided  among  Spartan 
citizens  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  these  were  the 
old  citizens,  or  were  now  for  the  first  time  admitted 
to  the  franchise.  We  have  already  seen  that,  accord- 
ing to  some  accoimts,  Polydorus,  one  of  the  kings 

'  Lachmann,  u.  s.  p.  192.,  supposes  that  the  conquerors  only  took  possession  of 
the  Stenyclerian  plain,  leaving  the  more  mountainous  parts  to  their  former  owners: 
and  this  opinion  is  mentioned  with  approbation  by  C.  F.  Hermann,  Ant,  Lac, 
p.  69. 
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under  whom  the  conquest  was  completed,  doubled,  or  chap. 
at  least  augmented  by  a  third,  the  number  of  the  .  ^^  . 
portions  of  land  possessed  by  the  Spartans ;  and  these  b.  c.  723. 
accounts  plainly  imply,  that  the  number  of  the  citi- 
zens was  also  increased.  And  this  supposition  is  in 
some  degree  confirmed  by  the  various  legends  con- 
cerning the  foundation  of  Tarentum,  so  far  as  they 
agree  in  indicating,  that  the  emergencies  of  the  war 
had  induced  the  Spartans  to  relax  the  rigour  of  their 
principles,  by  permitting  marriages  between  Spartan 
women  and  Laconians  or  others  of  inferior  condition. 
Some  stories  connect  these  marriages,  in  a  manner 
which  can  hardly  be  considered  credible  in  the  literal 
sense,  with  the  oath  taken  by  the  Spartans,  not  to  re- 
turn home  before  the  war  should  be  ended.  ^  The  colony 
which  founded  Tarentum,  in  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  Messenian  wars,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  band  of  youths,  the  oflFspring  of  such  imequal  mar- 
riages, who,  finding  themselves  excluded  from  the 
rank  of  citizens,  were  only  diverted  from  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  against  the  state,  which  they  had  con- 
certed with  the  helots,  by  the  proposal  that  they 
should  seek  a  new  country,  and  by  the  promise,  that, 
if  the  expedition  failed,  they  should  on  their  return 
obtain  a  fifth  part  of  Messenia.  Theopompus  how- 
ever had  related,  that  the  Spartans,  to  supply  the 
losses  they  sustained  in  their  war  with  the  Messenians, 
gave  the  widows  of  the  deceased  to  helots,  whom  they 
afterwards  admitted  to  the  franchise  under  a  peculiar 
name.^    This  incident  indeed  may  properly  belong  to 

'  ADtiochus  and  Ephorus  in  Strabo,  vi.  p.  278 — 2 80.,  compared  with  Theopom- 
pus in  Athen.  vi.  271.  C.  F.  Hermann,  Ant.  Lac,  p.  61.  n.  SO.,  adds  Acron  ad 
Herat  Od.  iL  6.  12.,  Phalanhu  Laeedttmoniut  fuit,  ejtctuM  patria  hae  ck^ 
qnod  abtentibua  LaeecUemoniiM  JUub  torum  ex  tervii  gravidata  tuitoi  etUdtrantf 
poMiea  rettrai  patrtM  tali  culpa  genitot  expulerunt,  quorvm  dux  Phakmiui  fuit : 
and  proceeds  to  observe,  neque  aliena  eat  Antiochi  narratio  apud  Strab,  vi  p.  278. 
Si  quidem  hi  quoa  iUe  ait  firj  fitraax^*^"^^  AaKt9aifjLoyi»y  r^f  ffrpartiaf  KptBrjtfa 
M\ovt  Kcd  6yofM(r$rivai  ElAarraf ,  ipai  potiut  Udotea  habendi  aunt,  quorum  9x  gt" 
nere  Parthenia  prodiere. 

*  hrt^oKToi.  SotooDiodoriis,vii.  10.  (in  Mai.  Vet  Scr.  tom.  IL  p.  10.)  calls  the 
partisans  ot  Phalanthus  hrtwoKTal^  and  seems  to  confound  them  with  the  mpBtvlat, 
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CHAP,  the  second  War,  in  which  such  a  measure  is  said  to 
.  have  been  adopted  on  the  advice  of  Tyrtaeus  ;  but  it 
B.C.  723.  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  state  of  things  in  the 
Admission  former  period.  Should  we  however  believe  that  Poly- 
dtiMM  to  do^^s  increased  the  number  of  the  Spartans  by  a 
Sparta.  considerable  body  of  new  citizens,  dra^vn  from  the 
servile  or  the  subject  class  of  Laconians,  or  from  the 
issue  of  marriages  formed  between  such  persons  and 
Spartan  women,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  explained 
how  this  act  of  wise  liberality  could  be  connected  with 
that  discontent,  which  is  uniformly  mentioned,  cer- 
tainly not  without  some  historical  ground,  as  the 
occasion  of  the  migration  to  Tarentum.  And  this 
seems  inexplicable,  unless  we  suppose  that  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  the  new  and  the  old  citizens, 
which  provoked  a  part  of  the  former  to  attempt  a 
revolution,  and  compelled  the  government  to  adopt 
one  of  the  usual  means  of  getting  rid  of  disaffected 
and  turbulent  subjects.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Lacedaemonian  settlers  formed  only  a  part  of  the 
colony  at  Tarentum,  where,  as  at  Croton  and  Locri, 
BiaeotA  they  were  blended  with  other  Greeks.  We  know  that 
tion  among"  in  later  times  a  distinction  existed  at  Sparta  between 
two  classes,  one  termed  the  Equals  or  Peers  \  the 
other  the  Inferiors.^  To  the  Equals,  who  appear  to 
have  composed  a  select  assembly  ^,  the  election  of  the 
Senate  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  reserved ;  but 
the  lower  franchise  must  have  entitled  to  a  vote  in 
the  general  assembly.  It  seems  not  improbable  that 
a  similar  distinction  may  have  arisen  in  the  reign  of 
Polydorus,  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  it 
gave  birth  to  violent  contests.  This  too  was  perhaps 
the  occasion  of  an  ordinance  enacted  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Delphi  in  the  reigns  of  Theopompus  and  Poly- 
dorus, by  which  the  powers  of  the  general  assembly 
were  expressly  limited  to  the  simple  receiving  or  re- 
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jecting  of  propositions  presented  to  it,  without  change     chap. 
or  addition.^  ,    "^    , 

The  assumption  of  such  an  enlargement  and  con-  rc.  72a. 
sequent  graduation  of  the  franchise,  would  perhaps 
also  afford  the  easiest  way  of  reconciling  the  various 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  ephoralty.  Herodotus 
ascribes  the  institution  of  this  office  to  Lycurgus,  per- 
haps only  in  a  sense  in  which  we  n^ght  also  do  so,  if 
Lycurgus  be  considered  as  representing  the  ancient 
Spartan  constitution.  Other  writers,  with  as  good 
reason,  describe  the  ephoralty  as  an  innovation  intro- 
duced by  Theopompus,  the  colleague  of  Polydorus, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  reproached  by  his  queen  with 
having  thus  parted  with  the  best  half  of  the  royal 
prerogatives,  and  to  have  vindicated  his  prudence  by 
alleging,  that  by  this  concession  he  had  secured  the 
remainder  to  his  successors.  Here  however  arises 
a  difficulty:  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the 
above-mentioned  ordinance  which  manifestly  tended 
to  strengthen  the  royal  authority ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  ordinance  pro- 
voked a  reaction,  which  ended  in  the  triiunph  of  the 
people,  who,  to  secure  themselves  against  further  en- 
croachments of  the  royal  prerogative,  extorted  the 
concession  of  a  new  popular  magistracy,  or  at  least  of 
a  great  addition  to  its  powers.^  It  must  however  be 
observed,  that  the  kings,  from  motives  of  policy,  were 
always  favourable  to  an  extension  of  the  franchise, 
and  that  this  was  also  apparently  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  ephoralty :  while  the  character  which  this  in- 
stitution afterwards  assumed  may  have  been  so  little 
foreseen,  that  Theopompus  might  regard  it  as  a  useful 
auxiliary.  The  anecdote  itself  seems  to  show,  that 
he  did  not  view  it  as  a  formidable  antagonist.  In 
the  latest  times  of  Sparta  Cleomenes  endeavoured  to 

•  Plut  Lye.  6. 

*  Arnold,  Thucyd.  Appendix,  U.  vol.  i.  p.  646.  note  n. 
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CHAP,     spread  an  opinion,  that  the  ephors  had  been  originally 
t  appointed  by  the  kings,  when  occupied  by  the  Messe- 

B.C.  783.  nian  war,  to  fill  their  place  at  home  in  the  seat  of 
justice,  but  that  these  new  magistrates  made  their 
authority  first  independent,  and  then  paramount  over 
that  of  the  kings  themselves.  Asteropus  is  named  as  the 
ephor  who  contributed  most  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  the  college ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  lived  many 
generations  after  their  first  institution.^  This  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  office,  though  not  improbable  in 
itself,  is  rendered  very  doubtful  both  by  the  example 
of  Cyrene,  by  the  number  of  the  ephoral  college  cor- 
responding to  the  local  divisions  of  the  capital,  and  by 
the  analogy  of  other  states,  which  seems  to  indicate, 
that  at  Sparta  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdictions  were 
originally  separate  from  each  other,  and  that  neither 
was  ever  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  kings.  And  as 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the  senate,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  civil  was  from  the  first  ex- 
ercised by  the  ephors.  And  this  may  very  early  hare 
been  united  with  a  censorial  authority,  such  as  we 
find  was  possessed  by  the  ephors  of  Cyrene.^  The 
antiquity  of  this  branch  of  the  Spartan  office  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  obsolete  symbolical  language  of 
the  edict,  with  which  the  ephors  regularly  entered 
upon  it,  in  which  they  bade  the  citizens  shave  the 
upper  lip,  and  obey  the  laws.^  This  general  super- 
intendence over  the  execution  of  the  laws  was  an 
attribute  of  the  ephoralty,  which  might  often  bring  it 
into  collision  with  the  royal  authority,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  dexterous  and  enterprising  man,  might 
alone  have  proved  an  instrument  of  unlimited  power. 
It  may  have  been  by  virtue  of  this  that  the  ephors 
received  an  oath  (if  we  may  believe  Xenophon,  every 

>  PluL  Cleom.  10. 

•  Heracl.  Pont  Iv.  V6fios  8*  ^v,  robs   voXvUkovs  ica2  jvcurowpdty/tomf  M  rip 
*14t6fwv  wpodyttreai,  koI  (rifuow  roirovs  ko)  iirtiuws  iroicir. 
3  Plut  Cleom.  9. 
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month)  from  the  kings,  that  they  would  govern  accord-  chap. 
ing  to  law,  and  in  return  bound  themselves  and  the  t 
nation  to  a  conditional  obedience,  in  terms  not  unlike  b.c.  728. 
those  used  on  similar  occasions  by  the  Aragonese. 
Another  prerogative  of  the  ephors,  which  enabled 
them  at  the  end  of  every  eight  years  —  a  period  ob- 
served for  many  purposes  from  early  times  by  the 
Dorian  race  —  to  suspend  the  functions  of  the  kings, 
would  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  a  religious, 
rather  than  a  political,  character  of  their  office.  They 
chose,  it  is  said,  a  clear  but  moonless  night,  to  observe 
the  sky,  and  the  appearance  of  a  meteor  in  a  certain 
quarter  was  regarded  as  a  token  of  the  displeasure  of 
the  gods  against  the  kings,  who  were  forthwith  inter- 
dicted from  the  discharge  of  their  office,  and  could 
only  be  restored  by  the  intervention  of  an  oracle.  But 
beside  these  powers,  the  ephors,  in  later  times,  pos- 
sessed that  of  convoking  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
of  laying  measures  before  it,  and  of  acting  in  its  name ; 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  this  representative  character 
which  affi)rded  them  the  principal  means  of  encroach- 
ing on  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  of  drawing  the  whole 
government  of  the  state  into  their  hands. 

This  last,  the  most  important  branch  of  their  au-  EnUrge- 
thority,  may  have  arisen  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  ^^r  of 
and  from  the  cause  to  which  Cleomenes  assigned  the  ^'^^'J*^"^ 
institution  of  the  office  itself,  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  kings.     That  it  was  unknown  in  earlier  times, 
seems  to  follow  from  the  two  ordinances  cited  by  Plu- 
tarch, which  regulated  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
which  are  silent  as  to  the  functions  of  the  ephors.  But 
still  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  that  enor- 
mous increase  of  their  power,  by  which  it  came  to 
overshadow  all  others  in  the  commonwealth,  was  de- 
rived solely  or  mainly  from  any  such  accident,  and 
whether  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  reign  of  Theo- 
pompus was  fixed  on  as  the  epoch  of  their  creation. 
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CHAP.     But  if  in  this  reign  the  franchise  was  extended  to  a  body 
of  new  citizens,  who  nevertheless  were  not  admitted 


B.  c.  723.  to  a  complete  equality  of  privileges  with  the  old  ones, 

the  ephors,  as  representatives  of  the  whole  people, 

would  take  up  a  new  position  with  respect  to  the 

compariton  tings  and  the  senate.^     The  comparison  which  Cicero 

epbore  and   draws  between  the  ephoralty  and  the  Roman  tribu- 

wbunw!*^   nate^,  would  in  this  case  be   more  applicable  than 

he  himself  suspected,  and  it  will  serve  to  throw  light 

on  a  seeming  contradiction  which  strikes  us  in  the 

character  of  the  ephors,  who  are  all-powerful,  though 

the  class  which  they  more  especially  represent  enjoys 

only  a  limited  franchise.     But  as  the  relations  of  the 

several  classes  of  Spartan  citizens  underwent  great 

changes  in  the  course  of  their  history,  the  causes  which 

maintained  the  stability  of  these  relations  in  lat^r 

times  will  demand  a  different  explanation  in  its  proper 

>  The  view  here-  taken  of  the  origin  of  the  ephoralty  is  only  to  be  considered 
as  a  conjecture,  which  would  no  doubt  be  an  objection  to  it,  if  it  were  possible  to 
fill  up  the  blanks  in  our  historical  information  on  this  subject  without  one.  But 
perhaps  it  is  not  a  bolder  conjecture  than  Dr.  Arnold's,  of  a  reaction,  which  it  is 
the  more  difficult  to  adopt,  as  the  ordinance  which  is  supposed  to  have  provoked  it 
was  never  repealed :  a  fact  which  seems  very  much  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
illustration  drawn  from  the  reign  of  our  Charles  I.,  and  it  would  seem  that  every 
hypothesis  which  (like  C.  F.  Hermann,  Handbuc/h  c.  11.4.  §43.)  treats  the 
power  of  the  ephors  as  a  legal  organ  extorted  from  the  king  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  people,  needs  some  such  conjecture  to  reconcile  it  with  the  famous  anti-popu- 
lar ordinance.  The  view  taken  in  the  text  is  apparently  confirmed  by  a  passage 
in  AristoL  Pol.  v.  6.,  where  he  observes  that  the  resemblance  between  oligarchy 
and  aristocracy  is  most  apparent,  Urayf  rh  w\ri$os  rStv  w€<ppotrnfuxrurfi4vM'  &s  ifiotw 
icoT*  &prr/iy  cloy  iy  AoKticdfioyi  ol  XrySfifyoi  mtpBwiai'  iK  rS»y  dfiolvy  yitp  ^o-or*  oCj 
^pda-arrts  iinfiovXe^avraf  i.ir4arfi\ay  Tdpayros  olKurrds,  On  which  Schoemann, 
Ant.  J.  P.  G.  p.  119.  not  17.,  remarks,  tatia  mature  homceorum  ordinem  extitisse  con- 
jecerit  ex  Aritt,  Polit.  v.  6.  1 .  n  certum  etset  hunc  accurate  loquutum  ette  ;  inter- 
preting, it  seems,  ix  r&y  6fiolo>y  ex  Homaia  procreatos  —  an  error  which  is  corrected 
by  C.  F.  Hermann,  Ant.  Lac.  p.  127.  not  44.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  seem 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  colony  should  have  been  sent  to  Tarentum,  if  the 
inferior  class  was  under  the  protection  of  the  ephors.  But  the  contest  may  have 
been  terminated  by  a  compromise,  the  number  of  the  citixens  entitled  to  equal 
privileges  being  raised  to  9000,  and  the  rest  going  abroad.  According  to  C.  F. 
Hermann,  Ant.  Lac.  p.  62«,  Lacedamonii  post  primum  heUum  Mes$eniacum  civium 
numero  novem  miUibu*  circumscripta  et  absoluto,  reliquos,  quiprogenie  quidem  pert' 
print  LycurgetB  tantum  legis  henefido  propter  educationem  cives  facti  essent,  eapite 
deminutos  ejecerunt  ipsamque  iUam  Lycurgi  largitatem  ah  hoc  inde  tempore  propivs 
ad  naturam  redeuntes  adspurios  tantum  vel  adoptaticios  restrinxerunt. 

•  iii.  7.  V.  Llmburg  Brouwer,  Hist,  de  la  Civ.  iii.  p.  208.,  attributes  the  compa- 
rison to  Aristotle,  Aristote,  qui  compare  les  ephorts  tris  d  propos  avec  les  tribuni 
pletia  des  Romamt,    Compare  Yal.  Max.  iv.  1.  E,  8. 
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place.     Here  we  may  observe,  that  Aristotle  speaks  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  ephors  were  elected,  as  no  less   ^^^ 
puerile  than  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  senate  ^;   B.c.723. 
from  which  we  must  infer  that  there  was  little  differ-  Mode  of 
ence  between  the  two,  and  are  led  to  suppose  that  an  M^utho- 
allusion  of  Plato's,  by  which  he  seems  to  intimate  that  ^^  °'  ^« 
chance  had  some  share  in  the  creation  of  the  ephors, 
does  not  refer  to  the  form  of  the  election,  but  to  an- 
other mark  of  a  democratical  office^:  for  such  the 
ephoralty  appeared  to  the  ancients,  when  considered 
Avith  respect  to  its  origin,  though  it  was  tyrannical  in 
the  extent  of  its  power.     This  seems  never  to  have 
been  defined,  and  therefore  probably  varied  with  the 
character  of  the  men  who  held  it,  and  the  state  of  the 
times.     But  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  the  substance, 
the  ephors  assumed  the  outward  signs  of  the  supreme 
authority.     The  royal  dignity  was  forced  on  all  occa- 
sions to  bow  to  them ;  and  as  they  could  control  the 
proceedings  of  the  kings  by  their  orders,  could  fine 
them  for  slight  offences  at  their  discretion,  and  could 
throw  them  into  prison  to  await  a  trial  on  graver 
charges,  so  they  alone  among  all  the  Spartans  kept 

>  Polit  IL  6.  He  applies  the  epithet  Tmiapt^s  to  both.  That  the  election  of 
the  ephors  belonged  to  the  general  assembly  is  the  opinion  of  most  writers,  as 
MueUer,  Dor.  lit  7. 1.,  Mr.  Lewis,  Phil  Mm.  il.  p.  54.,  Arnold,  Thue.  i.  p.  647., 
Schoemann,  u.s.  p.  129.,  Lachmann,  Sport.  Siaatsv,  p.  209.  (where  it  seems  at 
least  to  be  implied),  Tittmann,  Gr.  Staatsv,  p.  107.,  Pastoret,  Hist,  de  la  Leg, 
▼.  p.  254.  But  C.  F.  Hermann,  Ant  Lae.  p.  66.  n.  48.,  rejects  it  as  inconsistent 
with  the  words  of  Aristotle,  Polit  iv.  7.  (^io  t&i  fieylaras  ipx^  'r^"  t*^  cdpuffOai 
rhf  9^fUfP,  r^s  9k  furdx^ii^'  rohs  n^v  yitp  ytpoyras  atpovproit  r^s  8*  i^ptlas  /icr^ 
XOMTir),  and  supposes  that  the  ephors  were  always  appointed  by  the  kings,  eo 
modo  qui  fortufue  plus  arbitrii  quam  regilnu  permitteret.  But  the  inference  from 
Aristotle's  language  does  not  seem  so  clear  as  to  require  this  supposition,  which  is 
particularly  improbable  according  to  the  view  taken  of  the  ephoralty  by  Hermann 
himself  in  his  Handlnach,  u.  s.,  as  a  legal  organ  extorted  from  the  king.  On  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Aristotle  proposed  by  Wachsmuth,  i.  2.  p.  214. 
n.  36.,  some  remarks  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  vol.  iv. 

<  Leg.  ill.  11.  iyybs  rris  KXripurris  ivrdfuus.  Goettllng,  ad  Aristot  Polit 
Excursus,  L  p.  468.,  supposes  that  lot  decided  between  candidates  who  had  been 
elected :  but  the  words  may  refer  to  the  democratical  character  of  the  electors, 
which,  according  to  Plato*s  view,  rendered  their  choice  as  capricious  and  uncertain 
as  if  it  had  been  determined  by  lot ;  and  indeed  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  ephors  as 
ol  ryx^rrcf . 
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CHAP,  their  seats  while  the  kings  were  passing,  whereas  it 
,  ^^  .  was  not  thought  beneath  the  majesty  of  the  kings  to 
B.C.  14».  rise  in  honour  of  the  ephors,  and  it  was  their  acknow- 
ledged duty  to  attend,  at  least  on  the  third  summons, 
before  the  ephoral  tribunal.  It  will  however  be  seen, 
that,  even  when  the  power  of  the  ephors  was  at  its 
greatest  height,  the  kingly  station  continued  to  confer 
important  prerogatives,  and  means  of  extensive  influ- 
ence ;  and  Agesilaus,  who  went  beyond  all  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  respect  which  he  showed  to  the  ephors, 
was  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  house. 

It  has  probably  been  owing  to  the  poetical  form  in 
which  the  events  of  the  first  Messenian  war  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  that  we  hear  so  little  of  the  part 
which  Argos  took  in  it.  But  it  appears  from  some 
facts  which  have  been  accidentally  preserved,  that,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  she  was  far  from  remain- 
ing inactive,  while  her  enemy  was  engaged  in  the 
struggle  with  Messenia,  but  that  she  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  Cynuria.  And  there  is  even 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  at  this  period  she  made 
herself  mistress  of  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Laconia, 
as  far  as  Cape  Malea,  and  of  the  island  of  Cythera^ 
which,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  once  formed  part 
pheidon,  ^^  ^^^  territory.^  These  conquests  may  probably  be 
king  of  attributed  to  Pheidon,  who  is  usually  called  tyrant  of 
Argos,  but  was,  in  fact,  an  hereditary  ruler,  the  tenth 
from  Temenus,  though  he  had  broken  through  the 
restraints  which  limited  the  kingly  power  at  Argos.^ 
It  seems  to  have  been  Pheidon's  aim  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  his  house  over  the  other  branches  of 
the  Heracleid  race,  and  to  enforce  aU  the  titles  which 
he  derived  from  his  mythical  descent.^  On  this  ground, 
in  the  eighth  Olympiad,  he  deprived  the  Eleans  of 

»  !.  82. 

•  Aiistot  Pol.  V.  8.     See  Mueller,  JEyinetica,  p.  62.  foil. 

'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  358. 
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their  presidency  at  the  Olympic  games,  which,  as     chap. 
legends  told,  had  been  founded  by  his  divine  pro-  . 

genitor,  and  conferred  it  on  the  Pisans.  It  may  b.c.748, 
have  been  in  prosecution  of  this  vast  plan,  that  he 
furnished  his  brother  Caranus  with  the  means  of 
founding  a  little  kingdom,  which  became  the  core  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy.  This  powerful  and  active 
prince  introduced  a  new  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, which  bore  his  name,  and  replaced  the  old  rude 
money  by  a  more  convenient  coinage,  called  the  Mgi- 
netan,  because  it  was  in  ^gina,  which  formed  a  part 
of  his  territories,  that  he  established  his  mint.  He 
may  also  have  extended  his  'dominions  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  Argolic  gulf,  as  far  as  Malea  :  a 
rocky  barren  tract  of  little  value,  except  as  it  afforded 
a  passage  into  the  heart  of  Laconia. 

At  the  death  of  Pheidon  his  genius  and  fortune 
seem  to  have  deserted  the  Argives :  and  these  con- 
quests, whatever  may  have  been  their  extent,  fell  back 
to  Sparta.  Her  territory  had  thus  reached  its  utmost 
limits :  but  power  founded  on  wrong,  and  used  with- 
out mercy,  is  never  secure.  A  new  generation  sprang 
up  in  Messenia,  which,  while  it  groaned  imder  a  de- 
grading yoke,  remembered  nothing  of  the  evils  of 
the  war  which  their  fathers  had  waged,  but  heard  of 
their  heroic  deeds.  The  Messenians  who  had  been 
exempted,  by  the  policy  or  the  generosity  of  Sparta, 
from  the  servile  condition  to  which  their  coimtrymen 
were  reduced,  felt  the  exception  to  be  ignominious, 
as  the  price  of  slavish  submission.  Many  bom  in 
exile  were  eager  to  recover  their  patrimonies.  When 
all  hearts  were  full,  all  spirits  roused  to  expect  the 
signal  for  revolt,  the  destined  champion  appeared :  a 
second  Aristodemus  arose  in  Aristomenes. 

His  birth  was  noble,  like  that  of  the  elder  hero ;  for 
he  also  sprang  from  the  race  of  ^pytus :  it  was  even 
thought  to  have  been  half  divine,  like  that  of  Hercules 
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and  Theseus.  In  strength  and  courage  he  surpassed 
Aristodemus,  and  no  fearful  remembrance  weighed 
upon  his  soul.  From  Andania,  his  birth-place,  he 
cheered  the  hopes  of  the  exiles,  fanned  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  oppressed  people,  and  drew  promises  of  aid 
from  foreign  cities.  Argos  and  Arcadia  were  more 
than  ever  hostile  to  Sparta,  and  Elis  too  was  ready  to 
assist  in  the  deliverance  of  Messenia.  In  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  after  the  capture  of  Ithom^,  the  fourth  of 
the  twenty-third  Oljnnpiad  (b.  c.  685),  the  second 
Messenian  war  began.  ^ 

The  first  battle  was  fought  before  any  succours  had 
come  from  abroad :  th'e  victory  was  not  clear  on  either 
side ;  yet  the  valour  of  Aristomenes  struck  fear  into 
his  enemies,  and  inspired  his  countrymen  mth  con- 
fidence. They  ofiered  him  the  crown,  but  he  declined 
the  regal  title,  and  contented  himself  with  the  labours 
and  dangers  of  the  supreme  command.  To  prove 
himself  worthy  of  it,  and  to  open  the  war  with  a 
happy  omen,  he  crossed  the  mountains,  came  down  at 
night  on  the  plain  of  Sparta,  and  fixed  a  shield  which 
he  had  taken  in  the  battle  against  the  temple  of 
Athene,  surnamed  Chalcioecus  (of  the  brazen  house) ; 
an  inscription  declared  that  Aristomenes  had  dedi- 
cated it  from  Spartan  spoils. 

The  Spartans  saw  that  they^had  no  common  enemy 
to  contend  with,  and  they  sent  to  Delphi  for  advice. 
The  god  bad  them  seek  an  Athenian  counsellor.  No 
dealings,  friendly  or  hostile,  had  passed  between  At- 
tica and  Laconia  from  the  ancient  times,  when  the 
twin  sons  of  Jupiter  were  said  to  have  carried  back 
their  sister  Helen,  after  storming  the  Attic  town  of 
Aphidnae.  From  the  same  place  an  ally  and  a  coun- 
sellor now  came  to  the  aid  of  Sparta ;  for,  according 
to  the  most  credible  accounts,  this  was  the  birth-place 
or  the  home  of  Tyrtaeus ;  though,  as  he  is  also  said 

1  But  see  Clinton,  Fast  L  p.  256. 
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to  have  been  a  Milesian  ^,  his  family  at  least  seems  to  c^^- 
have  sprung  fix)m  the  Athenian  colony,  Miletus.  The  » 
legendary  character  of  Tyrtaens  is  almost  as  marvel-  b.c.686. 
lous  as  that  of  Aristomenes.  It  is  however  perfectly 
certain,  both  that  the  hero  fought,  and  that  the  poet 
sang ;  for  a  few  fragments  of  his  poetry  remain,  full 
of  the  spirit  with  which  he  warmed  his  hearers.  But 
the  popular  tradition  in  later  ages  was,  that  the 
Athenians,  divided  between  their  reverence  for  the 
Delphic  god  and  their  reluctance  to  further  the  cause 
of  Sparta,  thought  they  could  not  better  effect  their 
purpose  than  by  selecting  a  lame  man,  who  taught 
letters,  for  the  counsellor  whom  they  were  requested 
to  send.^  The  truth  has  evidently  been  distorted ; 
though  it  is  impossible  to  restore  its  genuine  features 
with  certainty.  The  only  fact  in  the  story  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  is  that  Tyrta3U8  came 
from  Attica  to  Sparta.^  But  the  oracle  may  have 
grown,  as  usual,  out  of  the  event ;  and  Tyrtaeus  was 
probably  neitheflame  nor  a  schoolmaster.'*  He  taught 

'  Suidas.  Tvprcuos  ^kpx^f^^p^ov  Adxtov  ^  MtA^o-tos.  This  article  in  Suidas  has 
been  considered  as  the  more  authentic  because  it  has  preserved  the  name  of  the 
poet's  father  (see  Bach  ad  Tyrta:vm,  p.  43.)'  But  Mueiler,  Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  167. 
Eng.  Tr.  ed.  2.,  thinks  that  **  Archimbrotus  looks  like  an  etymolo^cal  invention  : 
the  ruler  of  men,**  Welcker,  Ep.  CycL  p.  377.,  believes  that  Tyrtffus  came  from 
Miletus  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  Arctinus  known  in 
Attica. 

*  Paus.  iv.  15.  According  to  Mueller,  u.8.,  aw  abtwrd  and  distorted  fable. 
Weber,  Die  deffiechen  Dichter  des  HeUenen^  p.  468.,  finds  nothing  incredible  in 
any  of  the  circumstances  related  by  Pausanias,  though  one  of  them  is  that  Tyrtaeus 
was  supposed  to  be  of  weak  intellect :  vovv  liKurra  fx^iy  9ok&¥. 

*  As  Tyrtsus  in  one  of  his  poems  —  evidently  speaking  as  a  Dorian  —  sa3rs  that 
he  and  his  comrades  had  left  the  windy  Erineus  (a  town  of  Doris)  for  Peloponne- 
sus, Strabo,  viiL  p.  362.,  understanding  him  literally,  concludes  that  the  authors, 
who,  like  Philochorus  and  Callisthenes,  brought  him  from  Athens,  or  Aphidns, 
contradicted  the  testimony  of  the  poet  himself.  Tet  even  this  is  more  tolerable 
than  the  explanation  given  by  Franck,  in  his  edition  of  Callinus  and  Tyrtsus, 
p.  194.,  where  he  will  not  even  allow  Erineus  to  be  the  name  of  an  Attic  township, 
but  of  a  tree.  Convenerant  Tyrt^  comites  in  Attica  ad  eaprificum  qtiandam, 
atque  indefuerant  in  Pehponneeum  profecti.  | 

^  Welcker  however,  u.  s.,  thinks  it  by  no  means  incredible  that  he  taught, 
though  not  simply  letters,  nor  in  a  public  school,  but  gave  private  ingtruetion  to 
the  »on»  of  distinguished  persons  in  the  reading  of  Homer  and  other  poets,  as 
Livius  and  Ennius  {according  to  Sallust)  translated  Greek  poetry,  and  read  their 
own,  to  the  youth  of  Rome.  This  parallel,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  productions 
of  other  poets,  is  not  quite  satisfactory :  if  applied  to  those  of  Tyrtcus  himself,  it 
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CHAP,     indeed,   but  verses,  like  Pindar  or  Simonides:  and 
,  perhaps  the  unequal  lines  of  the  couplets  to  which  he 

B.C.  685.  married  his  fiery  thoughts,  may  have  suggested  the 
thought  of  a  personal  defect;  or  it  may  have  been 
simply  the  form  in  which  tradition  expressed  the  fiwt, 
that  he  served  the  Spartans  with  his  mind  more  than 
with  his  body.  The  motive  that  led  him  to  devote  his 
muse  to  their  cause  is  still  more  doubtful ;  we  can 
only  suspect,  that  it  was  connected  with  the  above- 
mentioned  mythical  legend,  concerning  the  invasion 
of  the  Laconian  twins.  We  know  that  in  the.  later 
times  of  Greece,  political  relations  were  sometimes 
contracted  on  grounds  not  more  solid.  Aphidnus,  the 
hero  who  was  thought  to  have  given  his  name  to  the 
birth-place  of  Tyrtaeus,  had,  it  was  said,  adopted  the 
brothers  of  Helen  as  his  sons^;  AphidnsB  may  have 
regarded  their  coimtry  with  feelings  of  kindred,  and 
may  have  sent  Tyrtaeus,  whether  as  warrior  or  as 
bard,  to  raise  his  arm  or  his  voice  in  behalf  of  the 
Spartans.^ 

They  were  also  joined  by  auxiliaries  from  Corinth, 
and  from  Lepreum,  which  gladly  assisted  the  enemies 
of  Elis.  The  Messenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  re- 
inforced by  their  exiled  coimtrymen,  who  brought 
with  them  the  ministers  of  the  Eleusinian  rites,  and 
by  their  allies  from  Sicyon  and  Argos,  Arcadia  and 
Elis :  for  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  to  determine 
which  state  should  have  the  mastery  in  Peloponnesus. 
A  great  battle  was  fought  in  the  plain  of  Stenyclerus, 

would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  view  taken  in  the  text,  which  is  well  expressed 
by  Nitzsch,  De  Hirt.  Horn,  p.  11.,  **  Risui  fere  erant  qui  Tyrtsum  ludi  magistruin, 
altera  pede  claudum,  Sportam  arcessitum  esse  memoris  prodiderant.  Yenim  ut 
priniis  auctoribus  non  ipsum,  sed  versus  ^us  claudos  dictos  esse  credimus,  ita  qui- 
cunque  se  non  Wolfio  sed  historic  addixit,  non  invitus  mecum  ludi  raagistnim, 
vel  potius  rhtf  itHdaKokov  ypofifidrtetf  (hunc  enim  dicit  Fauaan  iv.  15.  mm  ypofi- 
/larurniv)  in  doctorem  (carminum)  9criptorum  reflnget  ....  Tyrtad  etate 
quum  nondum  pervulgato  literature  usu  scriptores  pneter  poetas  nulli  essent. 
carmina;7pafiju<ir«y  nomine  dicta  esse  non  magrb  sumimus  quam  iUo  ipso  tcstimonio, 
sane  memorabili,  convincimus." 

*  Flat  Thes.  33.  •  See  Mueller,  Doriatu,  Engl.  tr.  ed.  2.  L  p.  167. 
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at  a  place  called,  from  an  ancient  legend,  the  Boar's  chap. 
Pillar.  The  Messenian  priests  and  Tyrtaeus  kept  aloof  ,  "'  . 
from  the  fight,  and  only  animated  the  combatants  by  rc.  085. 
their  voice.  But  Aristomenes,  at  the  head  of  a  little  victoiiet  of 
band  of  the  bravest  Messenian  youths,  successively 
broke  each  division  of  the  Spartan  forces,  till  all  were 
scattered  in  disorderly  flight.  He  pursued  the  routed 
foe  with  impetuous  ardour,  and  forgot  the  warning  of 
the  soothsayer,  Theoclus,  who  had  enjoined  him  not  to 
pass  a  tree  which  he  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  plain, 
where  the  Twins,  as  he  said,  were  sitting ;  doubtless 
to  protect  the  retreat  of  their  countrymen.  The  hero 
passed  the  limit,  and  dropped  his  shield :  it  was  car- 
ried away  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  while  he  searched 
for  it  the  fugitives  escaped.  But  Messenia  was  freed 
for  a  time  from  the  presence  of  her  enemy ;  and  when 
Aristomenes  returned  to  Andania,  the  women,  as  they 
strewed  fillets  and  flowers  on  his  head,  sang,  in  strains 
that  were  remembered  and  repeated  for  a  thousand 
years,  how  he  had  chased  the  Lacedaemonians  over 
the  Stenyclerian  plain,  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  lost  shield  too,  adorned  with  the  device 
of  a  spread  eagle,  he  recovered  shortly  after,  when, 
by  the  direction  of  Apollo,  he  descended  into  the 
cavern  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea.  On  his  return 
from  this  journey,  he  took  a  threatening,  instead  of  a 
defensive  posture  ;  and  hanging  like  a  dark  cloud 
over  the  trembling  Spartans,  fell  with  the  suddenness 
of  lightning  on  their  towns  and  villages.  With  his 
chosen  companions  he  surprised  and  plundered  Phane, 
put  to  flight  the  Spartan  king  Anaxander  when  he 
came  to  its  relief,  and  was  only  stopped  in  the  pursuit 
by  an  accidental  wound.  When  this  was  healed,  he 
meditated  an  attack  on  Sparta  itself:  but  Helen  and 
the  tutelary  Twins  interposed,  and  in  a  dream  ad- 
monished him  to  drop  his  design.  He  however  laid 
a  successful  ambush  for  the  Spartan  virgins,  who  were 
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CHAP,     celebrating  the  worship  of  Artemis  with  festive  dances 
,  at  Caryse,  a  town  among  the  hills  near  the  sources 

B.C.  683.  of  the  Eurotas,  and  carried  them  over  the  border. 
Generous  as  brave,  he  protected  them  from  the  vio- 
lence of  his  young  followers,  and  restored  them, 
though  not  without  a  heavy  ransom,  to  their  kins- 
men. At  ^gila  he  made  a  similar  attempt  with 
different  fortune ;  for  the  first  time  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy;  he  was  surrounded  by  the  women, 
who  were  celebrating  the  rites  of  Demeter,  stunned 
by  their  blazing  torches,  and  fettered;  but  in  the 
night  he  snapt  the  cords  that  boimd  him,  or  they 
were  loosened  by  the  compassion  of  the  priestess,  and 
he  returned  safe  to  Messenia. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war  Sparta  again  prepared 
for  battle ;  but  now  distrustful  of  her  own  strength, 
she  stooped  to  seek  victory  from  unworthy  arts.  The 
Messenians  were  joined  on  this  occasion  by  no  allies 
but  the  Arcadians,  who  were  conamanded  by  Aristo- 
crates,  son  of  Hicetas ;  king,  some  say^  of  Arcadia, 
but  more  probably  of  Orchomenus.  He  was  seduced 
by  Sparta^  bribes,  drew  off  his  men  in  the  heat  of 
the  battle,  and,  after  throwing  the  Messenian  ranks 
into  disorder  by  his  retreat,  left  them  exposed  on  all 
sides  to  superior  niunbers.  Even  the  valour  of  Aristo- 
menes  and  his  little  band  could  not  save  the  day. 
After  a  great  slaughter,  in  which  many  of  the  noblest 
Messenians  perished,  he  collected  the  ftigitives,  a  feeble 
and  disheartened  renmant,  in  Andania.  All  looked  to 
him  for  counsel.  He  advised  them  to  do  as  their  an- 
cestors had  done :  to  collect  all  the  remaining  strength 
of  Messenia  in  a  mountain  citadel,  where  they  could 
defy  the  attacks  of  a  Spartan  army ;  not  however  in 
Ithom^  (which  was  perhaps  in  the  enemy's  power), 
but  in  mount  Eira,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Neda 
TbcMes-  separates  Messenia  from  Triphylia.  Here  therefore 
fortifyEira.  *^^y  fortified  themselves ;  while  the  Spartans,  masters 
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of  the  whole  country,  except  Pylus  and  Methone,  and     chap. 
the  adjacent  coast,  lay  at  the  foot  of  Eira,  hoping  soon  '  . 

to  reduce  it  by  force  or  famine.  b.  c.  688; 

While  they  were  reckoning  on  a  speedy  surrender, 
Aristomenes  was  planning  new  attacks.  He  increased 
his  band  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  forced  or 
turned  the  Spartan  lines,  and  swept  the  vales  of  Mes- 
senia  and  Laconia  without  distinction,  for,  except  a 
few  little  nooks,  both  alike  were  Sparta's,  and  returned 
to  Eira  laden  with  booty.  The  Spartans,  thus  com- 
pelled to  feed  the  enemy  whom  they  wished  to  starve, 
resolved  to  turn  Messenia  and  the  Laconian  border 
into  a  desert,  and  forbad  their  citizens  to  till  their 
lands  in  aU  this  region,  until  the  war  should  be  ended. 
But  this  ordinance,  when  enforced,  produced  a  ge- 
neral scarcity,  and  the  owners  of  the  land  murmured 
at  their  loss.  Civil  broils  would  have  ensued ;  but 
TyrtaBus,  who,  after  the  disaster  of  the  Boar's  Pillar, 
had  roused  the  sinking  courage  of  the  Spartans  by 
his  stirring  strains,  now  touched  a  different  chord, 
and  allayed  their  angry  passions,  by  celebrating  the 
blessings  of  concord  and  obedience  to  the  laws. 

Emboldened  by  his  success,  Aristomenes  aimed  at  woDderftii 
a  higher  mark.     He  sallied  forth  late  in  the  evening,  ^^^of°* 
and  by  a  wonderfully  rapid  march  reached  AmyclaB  ^^^^^ 
before  the  next  sunrise;  ere  succour  arrived  from 
Sparta,  he  had  gathered  his  booty,  and  was  gone. 
But  in  a  second  inroad  he  found  the  Spartans  better 
prepared;   half  of  their  whole  force,  with  both  the 
kings  at  their  head,  opposed  his  retreat.     His  little 
army  was   surrounded;    he   himself  long  kept  his 
enemies  at  bay ;  at  length,  weakened  by  loss  of  blood, 
he  was  stunned  by  a  stone,  and  made  prisoner  with 
fifty  of  his  companions.     All  were  condemned,  as  the 
vilest  malefactors,  to  be  thrown  down  a  high  rock  into 
a  pit  called  the  Ceadas.     The  rest  were  dashed  to 
pieces  by  the  fall ;  he  alone  came  to  the  ground  un- 
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CHAP,     harmed ;  saw  the  sky  above,  the  naked  sides  of  the 
^^       precipice  that  inclosed  him,  and  a  cavern   dark  as 


& 0.682.  night  at  its  foot;  and  wrapped  himself  in  his  field 
cloak  to  wait  for  death.  But  on  the  third  day  a  sound 
of  life  caught  his  ear ;  imcovering  his  face,  he  per- 
ceived that  a  fox  had  found  its  way  into  the  cave ; 
through  a  passage  therefore  which  he  might  thread. 
Motionless,  he  awaited  its  approach,  caught  hold  of 
its  tail,  and  guided  by  it  as  it  struggled  to  escape, 
crept  on  till  he  saw  a  glimpse  of  light  in  the  bowels 
of  the  rock,  enlarged  the  opening  with  his  hands,  and 
the  next  day  was  again  in  Eira. 

It  would  be  long  to  relate  all  the  other  like  exploits 
and  adventures  of  the  invincible  hero ;  how  he  cut  to 
pieces  a  Corinthian  army  which  was  marching  to  join 
the  Spartans ;  afterwards,  in  time  of  truce,  fell  into 
an  ambush  of  Cretan  bowmen,  and  was  taken,  but 
again  burst  his  bonds,  through  the  pity  of  a  maid 
whom  he  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  his  son  Gorgus. 
Thrice  Aristomenes  offered  to  Jupiter  of  Ithom6  the 
extraordinary  sacrifice,  called  Hecatomphonia^  because 
it  was  reserved  for  the  warrior  who  had  slain  a  heca- 
tomb of  foes.  But  he  was  said  to  have  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  twin  Protectors  of  Sparta,  by  impiously 
counterfeiting  their  appearance,  and  disturbing  a 
festival  which  the  Spartans  were  celebrating  in  their 
honour  with  bloodshed.^  The  gods  turned  their 
faces  away  from  Messenia.  The  eleventh  year  of  the 
siege  of  Eira  brought  with  it  a  sure  sign  that  the  end 
of  the  contest  was  approaching.  When  a  goat  shall 
drink  the  water  of  the  Neda^  so  the  oracle  had 
spoken,  the  destruction  of  Messenia  is  at  hand. 
But  in  the  dialect  of  Messenia,  the  same  word  sig- 
nified a  goat  and  a  wild  fig-tree.  One  of  these  trees 
overhung  the  stream,  and  at  length  stretched  its 
boughs  down  to  the  water.  When  Theoclus,  the  seer, 
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saw  this,  he  knew  that  the  oracle  was  accomplished,     chap. 
and  that  the  fated  term  of  resistance  had  arrived ;  and  t 
he  warned  Aristomenes  to  resign  himself  to  the  loss   b.c.  ess. 
of  his  country. 

The  will  of  the  gods  was  accomplished  through  surpriac  of 
treachery  and  female  weakness.  The  herdsman  of  a  ^^^ 
Spartan  high  in  rank  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  with 
his  master's  cattle.  He  fed  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neda,  which  were  still  open  to  the  garrison  of  Eira. 
Here  he  caught  the  eye  of  a  Messenian  woman,  as 
she  came  to  draw  water  ;  she  admitted  him  into  her 
house,  while  her  husband  was  guarding  the  citadel. 
On  a  rainy  night  the  Messenian  suddenly  returned 
home,  and  related  the  cause  that  had  drawn  him  off 
his  post  to  his  wife,  while  her  paramour  overheard 
him  from  a  hidingplace.  Aristomenes  was  prevented 
by  a  wound  from  making  his  usual  rounds ;  in  his 
absence  the  discipline  of  the  garrison  had  relaxed ; 
in  foul  weather  the  sentinels  left  their  stations  to  seek 
shelter,  and  abandoned  the  walls  to  the  protection  of 
the  elements.  The  herdsman  resolved  to  turn  this 
discovery  to  account  by  carrying  it  as  the  price  of 
forgiveness  and  favour  to  his  master  Emperamus,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  the  kings,  had  the  comn^and  of  the 
Spartan  army  at  Eira.  Under  his  guidance  the  Spar- 
tans scaled  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  and  before  the 
alarm  was  given  were  already  within.  The  besieged 
however  were  still  determined  to  dispute  every  inch 
of  ground  that  remained ;  and  Aristomenes,  in  spite 
of  his  wound,  and  though  he  had  lost  all  hope,  urged 
them  to  the  conflict.  As  soon  as  the  returning  light 
enabled  the  assailants  to  push  forward,  a  fierce  and 
obstinate  combat  arose  in  the  streets  and  open  places. 
Even  the  women  took  a  share  in  it,  and  as  the  violence 
of  the  tempest  prevented  them  from  mounting  on  the 
roofs,  to  hurl  stones  and  tiles  on  the  enemy  below, 
they  armed  themselves,  and  fought  among  the  men. 
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CHAP.  But  the  fury  of  despair  was  fain  to  yield  to  fate ;  the 
,  ^^  .  rain  poured  down  in  torrents  ;  the  lightning  seemed 
B.C.686.  to  flash  in  the  eyes  of  the  Messenians;  the  thunder 
sounded  like  the  voice  of  an  angry  god  in  their  ears. 
Still,  for  three  days  and  nights,  they  maintained  the 
hopeless  struggle :  while  the  Spartans  were  relieved 
by  fresh  troops,  their  little  band,  fighting  continually 
without  rest,  food,  or  shelter,  dwindled  and  flagged 
from  wounds  and  weakness.  At  length  Theoclus,  after 
exhorting  Aristomenes  to  abandon  the  useless  strife 
with  destiny,  and  to  save  the  last  hopes  of  Messenia, 
and  warning  the  Spartans  that  their  triumph  would 
not  be  perpetual,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
and  fell  amidst  heaps  of  slain  enemies.  Then  Aristo- 
menes checked  the  ardour  of  the  foremost  among  his 
warriors ;  bade  them  form  themselves  into  a  hollow 
square,  inclosing  their  wives  and  children,  and  himself 
advanced  towards  the  enemy,  and  by  his  gestures  de- 
manded a  free  passage.  The  Spartans,  fearing  to  drive 
him  to  the  last  extremity,  opened  a  road  through  their 
ranks  for  the  fugitives,  who  retreating  in  good  order, 
safely  gained  the  borders  of  Arcadia. 

Here  they  were  received  with  hospitable  kindness : 
their  generous  allies  would  even  have  shared  their 
own  lands  with  them ;  but  the  thoughts  of  Aristo- 
menes were  bent,  not  on  rest  and  ease,  but  on  a  new 
enterprise ;  while  the  Spartans  were  securely  gather- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  recent  victory,  he  medita.ted  an 
expedition  to  surprise  Sparta  itself,  and  thus  to  take 
hostages  for  the  moderation  of  the  conquerors.  But 
the  plan  was  betrayed  by  the  faithless  Aristocrates, 
whose  repeated  treachery  was  now  proved  by  an  in- 
tercepted answer,  in  which  the  Spartan  king  Anax- 
ander  thanked  him  for  his  ancient  aQ4  his  present 
services.  When  the  assembly  of  the  Arcadian  people 
heard  this,  they  stoned  the  traitor  to  death,  and  raised 
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a  monument  inscribed  with  a  record  of  his  crime  and 
of  his  punishment. 

After  this  disappointment,  fifty  of  the  exiles,  with 
a  kinsman  of  Aristomenes  at  their  head,  secretly 
crossed  the  border,  fell  upon  the  Spartans,  who  were 
still  plimdering  Eira,  and  died,  sword  in  hand,  in  the 
land  of  their  fathers. 

Thus,  in  the  first  year  of  the  twenty-eighth  olym-  End  of  the 
piad  (b.  c.  668),  ended  the  second  Messenian  war.  As  M^mign 
many  of  the  Messenians  as  remained  in  the  country  ^^' 
became  helots ;  but  probably  few  freemen  submitted 
to  this  lot.  Those  of  Pylus  and  Methone,  seeing  no 
hope  of  retaining  their  independence  after  the  Ml  of 
Eira,  betook  themselves  to  their  ships,  and  sailed  to 
CyUene,  the  Elean  port.  Methone  was  given  by  the 
Spartans  to  the  Nauplians,  whom  Argos  had  expelled 
from  their  own  tOAvn :  arrived  in  Elis,  the  Messenians 
sent  to  Aristomenes,  and  desired  him  to  lead  them  to 
a  new  coimtry.  He  however  could  not  yet  abandon 
the  task  he  had  chosen  for  his  life  —  to  wage  ceaseless 
war  with  Sparta;  but  he  appointed  his  two  sons, 
Gorgus  and  Manticlus,  to  be  the  founders  of  the  in- 
tended colony.  The  question  was  to  what  land  they 
should  steer  their  course.  One  of  their  leaders  pro- 
posed that  they  should  seize  Zac3mthus,  and  from  its 
ports  infest  the  coasts  of  their  conquerors.  Manticlus 
bad  them  drop  the  thoughts  of  revenge  and  continual 
war,  and  sail  to  the  great  island  of  Sardinia,  a  rich 
and  easy  conquest.  Neither  advice  prevailed :  one 
band  however,  under  the  two  sons  of  Aristomenes, 
sought  the  city  of  Rhegium,  on  the  straits  that  sepa- 
rate Italy  from  Sicily.  There  they  found  some  of 
their  kinsmen,  who  had  settled  there  at  the  end  of  the 
former  war.  At  a  later  period,  in  the  71st  olympiad, 
one  of  their  countrymen,  named  Anaxilaus,  raised 
himself  to  the  supreme  power  in  Rhegium :  with  his 
aid  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town  of 
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CHAP.     Zancle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits,  which  a 

^^'    .  band  of  Samian  exiles  had  already  wrested  from  its 

B.  c.  668.  rightful  owners.     They  named  it  Messene  :  it  is  still 

called  Messina ;  and  flourished  there  till  many  were 

induced  to  leave  it  for  a  new  Messene  in  their  ancient 

land. 

Many  however  of  the  exiles  remained  in  Greece, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  vengeance,  which  came, 
though  long  delayed.  Aristomenes  himself  died  in 
peace,  at  Rhodes,  in  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Da- 
magetus,  who  had  been  directed  by  the  Delphic  oracle 
to  ally  himself  to  the  best  of  the  Greeks.  The  Rhodians 
honoured  him  with  a  noble  monument,  and  with  the 
sacred  rites  due  to  a  hero:  his  posterity  were  long 
the  most  illustrious  family  in  the  island.  This  tradi- 
tion at  least  seems  less  fabulous  than  one  which, 
founded  perhaps  on  a  poetical  epithet,  related  that  the 
Spartans  had  opened  his  body  and  found  in  it  a  hairy 
heart. 

The  yoke  appeared  now  to  be  fixed  on  the  neck  of 
Messenia  for  ever;  and  henceforward  Sparta  con- 
tinued to  rise  toward  undisputed  pre-eminence  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  in  all  Greece.  She  rewarded  her 
friends,  humbled  her  rivals,  and  punished  her  enemies. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  she  stept  in  to  decide 
a  quarrel  that  had  subsisted  for  more  than  a  century, 
if  not  ever  since  the  return  of  the  Heracleids,  be- 
tween Elis  and  Pisa.  The  latter  state  had  more  than 
once  successfully  asserted,  not  only  its  independence, 
but  its  claim  to  the  right  of  presiding  at  the  sacred 
games  which  were  celebrated  on  its  territory ;  first, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  the  aid  of  Pheidon  in  the  eighth 
olympiad,  and  again  in  the  34th,  when  it  was  governed 
by  a  native  prince,  named  Pantaleon.  Pantaleon  had 
also  led  succours  to  the  Messenians  in  the  second  war; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  by  so  doing,  he  determined  his 
enemies  the  Eleans  to  abandon  the  Messenian  cause, 
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and  to  ally  themselves  firith  Sparta.     She   requited     chap. 
their  services  by  reducing  the  whole  country  that  Se-  ,    ^^    . 
parated  the  Hollow  Elis  from  Messenia,  under  sub-   b.  c.  668. 
jection  to  them.     Pisa  was  still  ruled  by  her  native 
kings,  but  they  were  now  vassals  of  Elis ;  and  De- 
mophon,  son  of  Pantaleon,  was  compelled  to  soothe 
the  jealousy  of  the  sovereign  state  by  the  most  abject 
submission.     His  successor,  Pyrrhus,  excited  some  of 
the  Triphylian  and  other  subject  towns  to  revolt ;  but 
the  struggle  ended  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  all 
the  insurgents. 

The  old  contest  with  Tegea,  from  which  Sparta  had  war  be- 
hitherto  reaped  only  shame  and  loss,  was  at  length  g"^  ^^^ 
terminated  in  her  favour.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  '^'^gea ; 
6th  century  before  our  era,  in  the  reigns  of  Ariston  of^cynuria; 
and  Anaxandridas,  an  oracle  bad  the  Spartans,  if  they  ^^^n^a^^s- 
would  prevail  in  the  war,  bring  the  bones  of  Orestes, 
son  of  Agamemnon,  to  Sparta.  Another  mysterious 
answer  directed  them  to  search  for  the  relics  at  Tegea. 
Some  gigantic  remains  were  accordingly  dug  up  there 
and  carried  away.  Tegea  had  now  lost  her  palladium ; 
the  arms  of  her  enemy  prospered ;  and  she  sank  into 
the  rank  of  a  dependent  ally  of  Sparta,  distinguished 
only  by  the  privilege  of  occupying  one  of  the  wings  in 
the  armies  of  her  confederate.  The  rivalry  of  Argos 
was  not  so  easily  subdued :  she  still  could  not  brook 
the  loss  of  Cynuria :  the  growth  of  the  Spartan  power 
rendered  this  little  tract  valuable  as  a  barrier  against 
its  inroads.  But  about  the  same  time  that  Tegea 
yielded,  Sparta  accomplished  this  conquest  by  an  effort 
which  made  the  name  of  Othryades  immortal.  He  was 
celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  Spartan  youth  as  the 
hero  who  alone,  of  three  hundred  Spartans,  survived 
the  battle  which  they  fought  with  as  many  Argives, 
to  decide  the  dispute  about  Cynuria,  and,  while  the 
two  remaining  champions  of  Argos  hastened  home 
with  the  tidings  of  victory,  raised  a  trophy  which  he 
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CHAP,     inscribed  with  his  blood,  arid  then  fell  on  his  sword, 

.    ^^     .  that  he  might  share  the  fate  of  his  comrades.     The 

B.C.  668.  fame  of  Sparta  spread  so  far,  that  Croesus,  the  great 

Growing     king  of  Lydia,  when  he  was  directed  by  the  Delphic 

w^utotiSn    oracle  to  make  the  most  powerful  of  the  Greeks  his 

of  Sparta,    fiiends,  sent  his  ambassadors  with  gifts  to  court  her 

alliance.     And  Sparta  was  not  slow  to  accept  the  Ly- 

dian  gold,  and  willingly  entered  into  a  strict  league 

with  Croesus :  she  would  perhaps  even  have  assisted 

him  with  her  arms  when  he  was  threatened  by  Cyrus; 

but  his  sudden  ruin  frustrated  her  intentions,  and  the 

conflict  in  which  she  seemed  on  the  eve  of  engaging 

with  Persia  was  put  off  to  another  season. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  FORMS   OF  GOVERNMENT. 
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—  Effects  on  the  national  character  and  habits.  —  The 
Games  considered  as  Spectacles.  —  Difference  in  the  Forms 
of  Government  a  cause  of  disunion  among  the  Greeks.  — 
Causes  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  Royalty.  —  Definitions 
of  various  Forms  of  Government.  —  Origin  of  Oligarchy.  — 
Means  by  which  Oligarchies  maintained  their  power. — 
Timocracy ;  Polity ;  ^symnetes.  —  Causes  which  led  to 
the  ruin  of  Oligarchies.  —  Origin  of  Tyranny.  —  Policy  of 
the  Tyrants.  —  Causes  of  the  short  duration  of  the  tyran- 
nical difnasties.  —  Interference  of  Sparta  in  their  overthrow. 

—  Definition  of  Democracy.  —  Different  Forms  of  Demo- 
cracy in  practice.  —  Corruption  of  Democracy ;  Ochlo- 
cracy. —  Forms  of  Government  in  Arcadia.  —  Tegea^ 
Mantinea,  Hercea.  —  Elis.  —  Achaia.,  —  Argoe.  —  Epi- 
daurus  and  uEgina.  —  Corinth  ;  the  Bacchiads.  —  Cypselus 
overthrows  the  Bacchiads.  —  Character  of  Periander.  — 
End  of  his  Dynasty.  —  Sicyon  ;  Dynasty  of  Andreas., — 
Myron  and  Cleisthenes.  —  Megara  ;  subject  to  Corinth.  — 
Theagenes  Tyrant  of  Megara.  —  Violence  of  civil  discord  at 
Megara.  —  Theognis  the  aristocratical  poet.  —  Bceotia; 
Legislation  of  Philolaus  at  Thebes.  —  Boeotian  Confederacy. 

—  Locrian  Tribes.  —  Phocis ;  Delphi;  Euboea.  —  Ancient 
War  between  Chalcis  and  Eretria.  —  Political  division  of 
Thessaly. — Distinction  of  Classes  among  the    Thessalians. 

—  Office  of  Tagus.  —  Factions  of  Larissa. 

The  scries  of  migrations  and  conquests  by  which  the 
Thessalians,  Boeotians,  and  Dorians  became  masters  of 
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CHAP,     the  countries  which  they  finally  occupied,  was  attended 


X. 


by  changes  of  two  kinds,  one  affecting  the  internal 
condition  of  Greece  itself,  the  other  the  foreign  lands 
in  which  the  numerous  colonies,  which  received  their 
first  impulse  from  the  revolutions  of  the  mother 
country,  successively  settled.  We  shall  take  a  review 
of  the  colonies  in  another  chapter ;  in  the  present  we 
will  notice  some  of  the  most  important  efifects  produced 
by  the  above-mentioned  causes  on  the  state  of  Greece. 
This  subject  will  fall  under  two  heads :  we  shall  first 
consider  some  national  institutions,  which  either  sprang 
up  in  this  new  period,  or  assumed  a  new  character  m 
it ;  and  shall  then  enquire  into  the  political  changes 
which  took  place  within  particular  states,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  Return  of  the  Heracleids,  and  the 
time  when  we  shall  see  Greece  first  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle with  Persia. 

We  have  hitherto  made  scarcely  any  mention  of 
institutions  tending  to  embody  the  Greeks  in   one 
nation.     In  the  Trojan  expedition  indeed,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  we  see  them  united  by  a  common 
language,  a  common  religion,  and  a  conunon  enter- 
prise.    The   former  two  were  permanent  bonds  of 
union ;  but  the  latter  was  an  accidental  and  transitory 
one ;  nor  does  the  poet  indicate  any  which  could  sup- 
causes        ply  its  placc.     The  causes   which  kept  the   Greeks 
tended  to     asunder,   notwithstanding  their  community  of  lan- 
owkf*      S^^S^  ^^^  religion,  have  been  already  pointed  out,  in 
Munder.      the  natural  features  of  the  country,  and  the  equable 
distribution  of  strength,  by  which  the  neighbouring 
tribes  were  enabled  to  balance  each  other,  and  to  pre- 
serve mutual  independence.     We  have  also  alluded  to 
partial  associations  formed  among  neighbouring  states, 
partly  for  religious,  partly  for  political  purposes.     Of 
these  associations  in  general,  and  particularly  of  one 
among  them,  which  widened  its  original  range,  so  as 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  national  confederacy,  we 
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shall  now  speak,  principally  to  explain  the  causes     chap. 
which  prevented  it  from  becoming  in  reality  what  it  ^     ^' 
appeared  to  be. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  divided  and  unsettled  ^^^^  ^^ 

.  •  .         partial 

state  of  Greece  afforded  abundant  occasions  of  hostility  associations 
among  neighbouring  tribes :  there  were  always  tempt-  Jlll^"*  "** 
ations  to  rapine,  disputed  claims,  public  or  private  tribes, 
encroachments,  injuries  unredressed,  or  too  violently 
retaliated.  The  transition  from  the  earlier  period  to 
that  new  order  of  things  which*  is  represented  by  the 
diffusion  of  the  sons  of  Hellen,  most  probably  tended 
to  multiply  these  feuds,  and  the  consequent  alternation 
of  wrongs  and  revenge.  This  actual  relation,  in  which 
most  communities  were  placed  to  each  other,  naturally 
suggested  the  notion,  that  enmity  and  war  was  the 
necessary  state  of  mankind,  unless  where  there  was 
some  express  agreement  to  restrain  or  temper  it,  and 
that  the  right  of  each  state  to  overpower  its  neigh- 
bours, and  to  exercise  the  superiority  thus  acquired 
in  whatever  manner  it  might  see  fit,  could  only  be 
limited  by  compact.  The  only  exception  that  seems 
to  have  been  admitted  to  this  supposed  law  of  nature, 
was,  where  the  division  by  which  two  tribes  of  the 
same  race  were  separated  into  distinct  communities 
had  either  not  lasted  long  enough  to  efface  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  original  connection,  or  had  taken 
place  under  circumstances  which,  notwithstanding 
their  political  independence,  kept  them  united  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  kindred.  Where  this  tie  subsisted, 
it  undoubtedly  excluded  ordinary  incentives  to  discord, 
and  restrained  wanton  sallies  of  unprovoked  hostility ; 
so  that  though,  between  two  tribes  so  linked  together, 
occasional  quarrels  might  break  out  into  war,  peace 
was  the  habitual  and  regular  condition  of  their  mutual 
intercourse.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  degree  of 
union  which  once  subsisted  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica,  and  in  Megaris  and  Euboea ;  and  in  the  two  lat- 
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^^^'     ter  instances  the  mode  and  terms  of  civil  warfare  were 
>  prescribed  by  ancient  custom.     A  similar  effect  to 

that  which  in  these  cases  was  produced  by  the  feeling 
of  affinity,  arose  in  others  out  of  accidental  neighbour- 
hood. Perpetual  warfare,  pushed  to  the  last  extremity 
of  hostile  rage,  would  in  no  long  time  have  consumed 
or  ruined  the  little  tribes  whose  territories  occupied 
only  a  few  adjacent  valleys,  always  open  to  invasion  : 
the  necessity  of  mutual  forbearance  for  general  safety 
would  naturally  suggest  the  prudence  of  entering  into 
friendly  associations,  without  any  ulterior  views,  either 
of  aggrandisement,  or  of  protection  against  a  common 
enemy.  Such  an  association,  formed  among  independ- 
ent neighbouring  tribes  for  the  regulation  of  their 
mutual  intercourse,  and  thus  distinguished  on  the  one 
hand  from  confederations  for  purposes  offensive  or  de- 
fensive, and  on  the  other,  from  the  continued  friendly 
relations  subsisting  among  independent  members  of 
the  same  race,  is  the  one  properly  described  by  the 
Greek  term  amphictyony. 
Amphicty.  This  Greek  word,  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
borrow,  has  been  supposed  by  some  ancient  and 
modem  writers  to  have  been  derived  from  the  name 
of  Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  who  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Amphictyonic 
associations,  that  which  is  always  to  be  understood 
under  the  title  of  the  Amphictyonic  Confederacy. 
There  can  however  be  scarcely  any  reasonable  doubt, 
that  this  Amphictyon  is  a  merely  fictitious  person, 
invented  to  account  for  the  institution  attributed  to 
him,  the  author  of  which,  if  it  was  the  work  of  any 
individual,  was  probably  no  better  known  than  those 
of  the  other  amphictyonies,  which  did  not  happen  to 
become  so  famous.  It  would  be  a  coincidence  too 
marvellous  to  be  ascribed  to  chance,  that  his  name, 
with  the  change  of  a  single  letter,  should  be  signifi- 
cant of  the  institution  itself,  which  is  not  only  his 


onies. 
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sole  title  to  celebrity,  but  the  whole  groundwork  and  chap. 
essence  of  his  mythical  being.  The  term  amphictyony,  . 
which  has  probably  been  adapted  to  the  legend,  and 
would  be  more  properly  written  amphictiony  ^,  denotes 
a  body  referred  to  a  local  centre  of  union,  and  in 
itself  does  not  imply  any  national  affinity  ^ ;  and  in 
fact  the  associations  bearing  this  name  include  several 
tribes,  which  were  but  very  remotely  connected  to- 
gether by  descent.  But  the  local  centre  of  union 
appears  to  have  been  always  a  religious  one  —  a  com- 
mon sanctuary,  the  scene  of  periodical  meetings  for 
the  celebration  of  a  common  worship ;  and  this,  among 
the  Greeks,  especially  in  the  earliest  times,  implies 
the  belief  of  a  certain  degree  of  kindred,  which,  as  far 
as  we  know,  was  always  confirmed  by  community  of 
language.  It  seems  therefore  not  unreasonable  to 
consider  the  amphictyonic  associations  as  founded  on 
the  same  principle  which  imited  tribes  of  the  same 
race  in  peace  and  amity,  though  distance,  or  other 
accidental  causes,  might  exclude  some  which,  by 
blood,  were  as  well  entitled  to  share  in  the  union  as 
those  which  entered  into  it. 

It  is  probable  that  many  amphictyonies  once  ex- 
isted in  Greece,  all  trace  of  which  has  been  lost :  and 
even  with  regard  to  those  which  happen  to  have  been 
rescued  from  total  oblivion,  our  information  is  for  the 
most  part  extremely  defective.  One  is  merely  men- 
tioned by  Strabo^,  as  having  held  its  meetings  at 
Onchestus  in  Boeotia,  probably  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Poseidon,  where  a  periodical  festival  appears  to  have 
been  celebrated  with  chariot  races.^     No  account  is 

*  The  correct  spelling,  though  rare,  is  found  occasionally ;  as  in  a  coin  published 
by  Brondsted  in  the  frontispiece  of  his  Reisen,  AM^IKTIO.  See  Bocckh  In  the 
Beriin  Jahrbueher^  1627,  i.  p.  32. 

*  See  C.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch,  §  11.  and  In  the  Berlin  Jahrbiicher  f.  w.  K. 
1837,  ii.  p.  219  ,  where  he  observes  that  an  amphictyony  was  so  fkr  from  proving 
a  national  affinity  among  its  members,  that  it  was  rather  designed  to  supply  the 
want  of  such  a  relation. 

*  iz.  p.  412.  *  Homer  H.  in  ApolL  63. 
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CHAP,  given  of  the  states  which  composed  it,  or  of  any  other 
.  particulars.  Another,  our  knowledge  of  which  we 
Amphicty-  ^wc  to  the  samc  author  ^,  must,  if  we  may  judge  from 
oniccon.  f\^Q  namcs  of  its  members,  have  been  once  of  con- 
cauurea.  sidcrablc  importance.  Its  place  of  congress  was  also 
a  sanctuary  of  Poseidon,  long  a  revered  and  celebrated 
asylum,  in  the  island  of  Calaurea.  It  included  seven 
states,  three  towns  of  Argolis,  Epidaurus,  Hermione, 
and  Nauplia,  Prasiae  in  Laconia,  the  island  of  ^gina, 
Athens,  and  the  Boeotian  Orchomenus.  It  seems  clear 
that  this  confederacy  must  have  been  founded  for  a 
political,  rather  than  for  a  religious,  purpose,  since 
Trcezen,  though  so  near  to  the  place  of  congress,  and 
though  Poseidon  was  its  tutelary  god,  was  not  a  party 
to  it.  Its  antiquity  is  attested  by  the  names  of  its 
members ;  for  Orchomenus  must  have  entered  into  it 
while  still  independent  and  powerful ;  that  is,  before 
the  iEolian  conquest  of  Boeotia.  But  the  motives 
which  gave  rise  to  this  association,  among  states  so 
remote  from  one  another,  and  apparently  so  little 
connected  by  interest,  can  only  be  matter  for  very 
uncertain  conjecture.  It  has  been  suspected  ^,  that 
the  weaker  states,  those  of  Peloponnesus,  sought  the 
protection  of  the  more  powerful  against  some  formid- 
able neighbours :  but  we  do  not  venture  so  to  fill  up  a 
blank  in  history.  All  that  is  certain  is,  that,  after 
the  political  relations  out  of  which  the  confederacy 
arose  had  been  entirely  altered,  and  it  had  sunk  into 
utter  insignificance,  Argos  stept  into  the  place  of 
Nauplia,  and  Sparta  into  that  of  Prasiao,  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  religious  ceremonies,  which  became 
the  sole  object  of  the  league. 

These  are  not  the  only  instances  by  which  we  arc 
led  to  conclude,  that  Amphictyonic  associations  were 
anciently  much  more  numerous  than  appears  from 
the  scanty  notices  left  of  them  in  history.     There 

•  viii.  p.  374.  •  By  Miiller,  JEginetica,  s.  8. 
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seems  to  have  been  one  in  Argolis  distinct  from  that     chap. 


X. 


of  Calaurea  ^ ;  and  another,  of  which  Delos  was  the 
centre,  attained  to  considerable  celebrity.^     But  of  all 
such  institutions  the  most  celebrated  and  important 
was  the  one  known,  without  any  other  local  distinc- 
tion, as  the  Amphictyonic  League  or  Council.  This  last 
appellation  refers  to  the  fact,  that  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  Amphictyonic  body  were  transacted  by  a  con- 
gress, composed  of  deputies  sent  by  the  several  states 
according  to  rules  established  from  time  immemorial. 
One  peculiar  feature  of  this  congress  was,  that  its 
meetings  were  held  at  two  different  places.     There  Amphicty- 
were  two  regularly  convened  every  year ;  one  in  the  ^^^  ^^^ ' 
spring,  at  Delphi,  the  other  in  the  autumn,  near  the  5helJi<r** 
little   town   of  Anthela,   within   the   pass   of  Ther-  pyuc. 
mopyhc,  at  a  temple  of  Demeter.     This  diversity  of 
the  places   of  meeting  suggests  a  great  variety  of 
difficult  questions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  league.     It 
is  very  improbable  that  they  were  selected  together, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  them  was 
appointed  first.  The  ancients  seem  to  have  considered 
Delphi  as  the  original  centre  of  the  union  ;  and  this 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  its  ancient  sanctity  and  the 
early  renown   of  its   oracle ;  whereas  the  choice  of 
Thermopylae  could  only  have  been  dictated  by  its 
peculiar  position,  the  importance  of  which  was  not 
connected  with  any  of  the   ordinary  objects  of  the 
league.   On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Pylaea,  which 
was  applied  as  well  to  the  assembly  held  at  Delphi,  as 
to  that  of  Thermopylae,  seems  strongly  to  indicate  the 
priority  of  the  latter  place  of  meeting ;  nor,  if  Delphi 
had  been  the  earlier,  is  it  easy  to  imagine  why  the 
other  should  ever  have  been  chosen.     The  readiest 
mode  of  reconciling  these  conflicting  arguments  may 
be  to  suppose  that  there  were  originally  two  distinct 
confederations ;  one  perhaps  formed  of  inland,  the 

'  Paus.  iv.  5.  'See  Brondsted,  Reittn,  p.  59. 
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CHAP,  other  of  maritime,  tribes ;  and  that,  when  these  were 
,  ^  ,  united  by  the  growing  influence  of  Delphi,  the  ancient 
places  of  meeting  were  retained,  as  a  necessary  con- 
cession to  the  dignity  of  each  sanctuary.  This  con- 
jecture seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  legends  which 
couple  the  name  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  with  that 
of  Amphictyon,  in  the  history  of  the  council.  He  is 
said  to  have  founded  the  assembly  at  Delphi,  in 
emulation  of  that  which  Amphictyon  had  founded  at 
Thermopylae,  and  then  to  have  combined  the  two, 
and  to  have  regulated  them  by  new  laws.^  This 
account  might  be  substantially  correct,  though  the 
agency  of  Acrisius  should  have  been  referred  to  the 
wrong  point,  as  we  are  elsewhere  informed  that  he 
founded  the  temple  at  Anthela,  which  would  indicate 
that  he  was  more  immediately  connected  with  the. 
congress  of  Thermopylae.  That  he  Avas  the  first  who 
brought  the  confederacy  into  order,  fixed  the  number 
of  its  members,  the  distribution  of  the  votes  in  the 
council,  and  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  were  to 
be  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  is  likewise  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  a  received  opinion.'  But  the  main  ques- 
tion, how  Argos  acquired  such  influence,  or  what 
power  Acrisius  more  properly  represents,  is  left  in 
almost  total  obscurity :  we  can  only  suspect  that  he 
may  in  this  legend  have  belonged  rather  to  the 
northern  than  to  the  southern  Achaeans. 
Tribes  ^^^  more  important  part  of  the  subject  is  that 

which  com-  which  relates  to  the  constitution,  functions,  and  au- 
league.  thority  of  the  council.  It  is  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ally composed  of  deputies,  sent  by  twelve  tribes  or 
nations,  each  of  which  might  include  several  in- 
dependent states.  The  confederate  tribes  are  vari- 
ously enumerated  by  different  authors.  A  comparison 
of  their  lists  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  greater  part 
of  the  names,  and  to  form  a  i^robable  conjecture  as 

>  SchoL  Eur.  Orest  1087.  *  ix.  p.  420. 
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to  the  rest ;  but  it  also  leads  us  4o  conclude,  that 
some  changes  took  place  at  a  remote  period  in  the 
constitution  of  the  council,  as  to  which  tradition  is 
silent.  The  most  authentic  list  of  the  Ampliictyonic 
tribes  contains  the  following  names: — Thessalians, 
Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhaebians,  Magnetes, 
Locrians,  QEtaeans,  or  Enianians,  Phthiots,  or  Achaeans 
of  Phthia,  Malians,  or  Melians  \  and  Phocians.  The 
orator  ^schines,  who  furnishes  this  list,  shows,  by 
mentioning  the  number  twelve,  that  one  name  is  want- 
ing. The  other  lists  supply  two  names  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  place;  the  Dolopes,  and  the  Delphians.  It 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  former  were  finally  sup- 
planted by  the  Delphians,  who  appear  to  have  been  a 
distinct  race  from  the  Phocians.^ 

The  mere  inspection  of  this  list  is  sufficient  to  changes  in 
prove  at  once  the  high  antiquity  of  the  institution  po^iS^n'of 
and  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  "»ei«««tte. 
to  its  early  history.    It  is  clear  that  the  Dorians  must 
have  become  members  of  the  Amphictyonic  body  be- 
fore the  conquest,  which  divided  them  into  several 
states,  each  incomparably  more  powerful  than  most 
of  the  petty  northern  tribes,  which  possessed  an  equal 
number  of  votes  in  the  council.     It  may  however  be 
doubted,  whether  they  were  among  the  original  mem- 
bers, and  did  not  rather  take  the  place  of  one  of  the 
tribes  which  they  dislodged  from  their  seats  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  perhaps  the  Dryopes.^    On 
the  other  hand  the  Thessalians  were  probably  not 

*  It  is  not  certain  whether  these  are  names  of  two  different  races,  or  variations 
of  the  name  of  one  tribe,  nor,  in  the  former  case,  which  is  the  right  name.  From 
Diodor.  xviii.  11.  it  would  seem  that  the  Melians  included  the  Malians,  who  were 
seated  more  to  the  north  of  the  Malian  gulf. 

•  They  disclaimed  the  name  of  Phocians  (Paus.  iv.  34.  11.),  and  appear,  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  distinct  from  them  in  their  interests  and  political  relations, 
connected  by  the  latter  with  Sparta,  as  the  Phocians  with  Athens  (Thuc.  1.  112.). 
Hence,  and  from  other  indications,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Dorians  formed 
the  ruling  class  at  Delphi,  —  a  suspicion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  local  dialect. 

3  C.  F.  Hermann,  Lehibuch,  §  12. 4.,  suspects  that  the  Dryoi)es  were  supplanted 
by  the  Thessalians. 
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CHAP,     received  into  thir  league,  before  they  made  their  ap- 
.  pearance  in  Thessaly,  which  is  commonly  believed  to 


have  taken  place  only  twenty  years  before  the  Dorian 
invasion  of  Peloponnesus.^  It  is  therefore  highly 
probable  that  they  were  admitted  in  the  room  of  some 
other  tribe,  which  had  lost  its  independence  through 
the  convulsions  of  this  eventful  period.  And  this 
may  have  been  one  of  those  which  inhabited  Boeotia, 
before  the  iEolians  from  Arne  gave  their  name  to  the 
country — the  Minyans  of  Orchomenus,  or  the  Cad- 
means  of  Thebes.  But  so  scanty  is  our  information, 
that  it  has  been  conjectured^,  perhaps  with  equal 
probability,  that  they  did  not  gain  entrance  into  the 
league  before  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  when  they  took 
an  active  part  in  a  war,  which  will  be  hereafter  men- 
tioned, between  the  Amphictyons  and  the  town  of 
Crissa.  Hence  it  would  appear  that,  before  the  Re- 
turn of  the  Heracleids,  the  Amphictyonic  body  com- 
prehended most  of  the  Greek  states  north  of  the  Isth- 
mus ;  but  probably  notwithstanding  the  mention  of 
Acrisius,  none  of  those  within  it.  It  may  already  at 
that  time  have  been  considered  as  a  Hellenic  con- 
federacy; and  this  may  have  been  the  cause  from 
which  the  Achasans  of  Phthia  were  not  designated,  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  council,  by  the  name  of  Hel- 
lenes, which  is  peculiarly  applied  to  them  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems :  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
referring  a  title  which  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
council  in  later  times,  of  a  general  congress  of  the 
Hellenes,  to  the  period  when  the  Hellenic  name  was 
confined  to  a  few  northern  states,  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy. 
Effect  of  After  the  Return  of  the  Heracleids,  the  number 

wnq^i^tT  ^f  the  Amphictyonic  tribes  —  then  perhaps  already 
on  the  Rute  hallowcd  by  time  —  continued  the  same  ;  but  the 
league.        geographical  compass  of  the  league  was  increased  by 

»  Schoemann,  AhL  J,  P,  G.  p.  387.  "  By  Wachsmutb,  I.  1 19. 
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all  that  part  of  Peloponnesus  which  was  occupied  by 
the  new  Dorian  states.  And  though  a  considerable 
part  of  Greece  was  stiU  not  included  in  it,  —  for 
Arcadia,  Elis,  Achaia,  ^Etolia,  and  Acarnania  never  be- 
longed to  it,  —  the  power  of  the  league,  if  measured 
by  the  extent  of  its  territory,  or  unanimously  exerted, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  command  the  obedience 
of  the  other  states  ;  and  it  might  therefore  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  national  confederation.  The  causes 
which  prevented  it  from  reaUy  acquiring  this  cha- 
racter will  be  evident,  when  we  consider  the  mode  in 
which  the  council  was  constituted,  and  the  nature  of 
its  ordinary  functions.  The  constitution  of  the  Mode  of 
council  rested  on  the  supposition,  once  perhaps  not  ItoJU^Ihl^ 
very  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  of  a  perfect  equality  AmpWcty- 
among  the  tribes  represented  by  it.  Each  tribe,  how-  lovLdi 
ever  feeble,  had  two  votes  in  the  deliberation  of  the 
congress :  none,  however  powerful,  had  more.  The 
order  in  which  the  right  of  sending  representatives  to 
the  council  was  exercised  by  the  various  states  in- 
cluded in  one  Amphictyonic  tribe  was  perhaps  re- 
gulated by  private  agreement ;  but,  unless  one  state 
usurped  the  whole  right  of  its  tribe,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Athens,  it  is  manifest  that  a  petty 
tribe,  which  formed  but  one  conmiunity,  had  greatly 
the  advantage  over  Sparta,  or  Argos,  which  could 
only  be  represented  in  their  turn,  the  more  rarely 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  tribe  to  which 
they  belonged.^  This  right  would  have  been  of  still 
less  value,  if  it  had  been  shared  among  all  the  colonies 
of  an  Amphictyonic  tribe  ;  and  this  was  the  case  with 
the  lonians^:  but  the  JEolian  and  Dorian  colonies 

'  See  Tittmann,  Ueber  den  Bund  der  Amphiktyonen,  p.  75.  HuUmann,  JFurdi' 
gung  det  DeJphitehen  Orakeltf  p.  54. 

■  JEachines,  De  FaU,  Leg.  p.  43.  l8€t|o  liceurroy  tOvot  Urin^ov  yw6ti€vov  {we 
Tittmann,  u.  s.  p.  74. )  rh  fiiyurrov  ry  ikdrroin,  rhv  IJKoma  iK  Awplov  irol  Kwti- 
ifiov  tcrov  ZvyAtifvov  AoKticuiAOviois  (8^  T^f)  il^^wf  Uatrroy  <p4pft  Hyos),  rdkiy  4k 
r&y  'Ic6y«y  rhy  *Epfrpi4a  icai  Upntyia  rots  'AOriycdois, 
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CHAP,  seem  not  to  have  claimed  the  same  privilege.  With 
.  regard  to  other  details  less  affecting  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  institution,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
observe,  that  the  council  was  composed  of  two  classes 
of  representatives,  called  pylagores  and  hieromnemons^ 
whose  functions  are  not  accurately  distinguished.  It 
seems  however  that  the  former  was  the  body  en- 
trusted with  the  power  of  voting ;  while  the  office  of 
the  latter  consisted  in  preparing  and  directing  their 
deliberations,  and  carrying  their  decrees  into  effect. 
At  Athens  three  pylagores  were  annually  elected,  one 
hieromnemon  was  appointed  by  lot :  we  do  not  know 
the  practice  of  other  states.  Beside  the  council, 
which  held  its  sessions  either  in  the  temple,  or  in  some 
adjacent  building,  there  was  an  Amphictyonic  as- 
sembly ^,  which  met  in  the  open  air,  and  was  com- 
posed of  persons  residing  in  the  place  where  the  con- 
gress was  held,  and  of  the  numerous  strangers  who 
were  drawn  to  it  by  curiosity,  business,  or  devotion. 
It  would  seem  however  that  this  assembly  was  only 
called  together  in  extraordinary  cases,  as  when  its 
aid  was  required  for  carrying  the  measures  decreed 
into  execution,  or  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
appoint  an  extraordinary  convention  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  regular  times  of  meeting. 

It  is  evident  that  a  constitution  such  as  we  have 
described  could  not  have  been  suffered  to  last,  if  it 
had  been  supposed  that  any  important  political  in- 
terests depended  on  the  decision  of  the  coimcil.  But, 
in  fact,  it  was  not  commonly  viewed  as  a  national 
congress  for  such  purposes ;  its  ordinary  functions 
were  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  connected  with  re- 
ligion, and  it  was  only  by  accident  that  it  was  ever 
made  subservient  to  political  ends.  The  original 
objects,  or  at  least  the  essential  character,  of  the  in- 
stitution, seem  to  be  faithfully  expressed  in  the  terms 

1  iKKkfiaia  r&y  'A/i^uctmWv,  described  by  .Sschines,  Ctes.  §  1 24. 
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of  the  oath,  preserved  by  ^schines,  which  bound  the 
members  of  the  league  to  refrain  from  utterly  de- 
stroying any  Amphictyonic  city,  and  from  cutting  off 
its  supply  of  water,  even  in  war,  and  to  defend  the  sanc- 
tuary and  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic  god  from  sacri- 
lege. In  this  ancient  and  perhaps  partly  symbolical  Functions 
form  we  perceive  two  main  functions  assigned  to  the  couudi. 
council ;  to  guard  the  temple,  and  to  restrain  the 
violence  of  hostility  among  Amphictyonic  states.  There 
is  no  intimation  of  any  confederacy  against  foreign  ene- 
mies, except  for  the  protection  of  the  temple ;  nor  of  any 
right  of  interposing  between  members  of  the  league, 
unless  where  one  threatens  the  existence  of  another. 
It  is  true  that  this  right,  though  expressly  limited  to 
certain  extreme  cases,  might  have  afforded  a  pretext 
for  very  extensive  interference  if  there  had  been  any 
power  capable  of  using  it ;  but  so  far  was  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  oath  from  being  strained  beyond  its 
natural  import,  that  no  period  is  known  when  it  was 
enforced  even  in  its  simplest  sense.  The  object  of 
mitigating  the  cruelty  of  warfare  among  the  Am- 
phictyonic tribes  was  either  never  attained,  or  speedily 
forgotten.  In  the  historical  period,  the  remembrance 
of  the  oath  seems  never  to  have  withheld  any  of  the 
confederates  from  inflicting  the  worst  evils  of  war 
upon  their  brethren ;  much  less  could  it  introduce  a 
more  humane  spirit  into  the  nation. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  council  shows  that  it 
was  almost  powerless  for  good,  except  perhaps  as  a 
passive  instrument,  and  that  it  was  only  active  for 
purposes  which  were  either  unimportant  or  per- 
nicious. In  the  great  national  struggles  it  lent  no 
strength  to  the  common  cause  ;  but  it  now  and  then 
threw  a  shade  of  sanctity  over  plans  of  ambition  or 
revenge.  It  sometimes  assumed  a  jurisdiction  un- 
certain in  its  limits,  over  its  members ;  but  it  seldom 
had  the  power  of  executing  its  sentences,  and  com- 
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CHAP,     monly  committed  them  to  the  party  most  interested 
.    ^     ,  in   exacting  the  penalty.     Thus    it    punished    the 


Dolopes  of  Scyrus  for  piracy,  by  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians,  who  coveted  their  island.^  But  its  most 
legitimate  sphere  of  action  lay  in  cases  where  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  Delphic  sanctuary  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  in  these  it  might  safely  reckon  on  ge- 
neral co-operation  from  all  the  Greeks.  Thus  it  could 
act  with  (Hgnity  and  energy  in  a  case  where  a  proces- 
sion, passing  through  the  territory  of  Megara  toward 
Delphi,  was  insulted  by  some  Megarians,  and  could 
not  obtain  redress  from  the  government;  the  Am- 
phictyonic  tribunal  punished  the  offenders  with  death 
First  Sacred  or  banishment.^  A  much  more  celebrated  and  im- 
"*  portant  instance  of  a  similar  intervention,  was  that 

which  gave  occasion  to  the  war  above  alluded  to, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Crisscean^  or  the  first 
sacred  war.  Crissa  appears  to  be  the  same  town 
which  is  sometimes  named  Cirrha.  Situate  on  that 
part  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  which  was  called  from  it 
the  gulf  of  Crissa,  it  commanded  a  harbour,  much 
frequented  by  pilgrims  from  the  west,  who  came  to 
Delphi  by  sea,  and  was  also  mistress  of  a  fruitful 
tract,  called  the  Cirrhaean  plain.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  have  been  real  ground  for  the  charge 
which  was  brought  against  the  Crissaeans,  of  extortion 
and  violence  used  toward  the  strangers  who  landed 
at  their  port,  or  passed  through  their  territory  :  one 
ancient  author,  who  however  wrote  nearly  three 
centuries  later  ^,  assigned  as  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  war  an  outrage  committed  on  some  female 
pilgrims  as  they  were  returning  from  the  oracle.  It 
is  however  at  least  equally  probable,  that  their  neigh- 
bours of  Delphi  had  long  cast  a  jealous  and  a  wishful 
eye  on  the  customs  by  which  Crissa  was  enriched,  and 
considered  all  that  was  there  exacted  from  the  pil- 

I  nut  Cim.  8.        >  Plut  Qu.  Gr.  59.        '  Callisthenes.  Athen.  zUL  p.  560. 
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grims  as  taken  from  the  Delphic  god,  who  might  chap. 
otherwise  have  received  it  as  an  offering.  A  com-  . 
plaint,  however  founded,  was  in  the  end  preferred  b.  0.595. 
against  Crissa  before  the  Amphictyons,  who  decreed  a 
war  against  the  refractory  city.  They  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Thessalians,  who  sent  a  body  of  forces 
under  Eurylochus ;  and  their  cause  was  also  actively 
espoused  by  Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon :  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Athenian  tradition,  Solon  assisted 
them  with  important  advice.  They  consulted  the 
offended  god,  who  enjoined,  as  the  condition  of  suc- 
cess in  the  war,  that  they  should  cause  the  sea  to 
beat  upon  his  domain.  In  compliance  with  this 
oracle,  at  the  suggestion  of  Solon,  they  vowed  to 
dedicate  the  CrissaBans  and  their  territory  to  the  god, 
by  enslaving  them,  and  making  their  land  a  waste  for 
ever.  If  the  prospect  of  such  signal  vengeance  ani- 
mated the  assailants,  the  besieged  were  no  doubt 
goaded  to  a  more  obstinate  defence  by  the  threat  of 
extermination.  The  war  is  said  to  have  lasted  ten 
years,  and  at  length  to  have  been  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  stratagem,  which  we  could  wish  not  to  have 
found  imputed  to  Solon.  He  is  reported  to  have 
poisoned  the  waters  of  the  Pleistus,  from  which  the 
city  was  supplied,  and  thus  to  have  reduced  the 
garrison  to  a  state  in  which  they  were  easily  over- 
powered. When  the  town  had  fallen,  the  vow  of  the 
conquerors  was  literally  fulfilled.  Crissa  was  razed 
to  the  ground,  its  harbour  choked  up,  its  fruitftd 
plain  turned  into  a  wilderness.  This  triumph  was 
commemorated  by  the  institution  of  gymnastic  games, 
called  the  Pythian,  in  the  room  of  a  more  ancient  and 
simple  festival.  The  Amphictyons,  who  celebrated 
the  new  games  Avith  the  spoils  of  Crissa  ^,  were  ap- 
pointed perpetual  presidents. 

'  Hence  at  the  first  celebration  valuable  prises  were  given  (it  was  an  ityit¥ 
XP^fjuoeri-nns) :  tor  which  chaplets  were  substituted  in  the  following  Pythlads  (it  be- 
came arrf^wlrjit). 
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CHAP.         As  the  Delphic  oracle  was  the  object  to  which  the 


principal  duties  of  the  Amphictyons  related,  it  might 
The  Del-  ^^^^  ^^^^  imagined  to  have  been  under  their  control, 
phic  oracle,  and  thus  to  havc  afforded  them  an  engine  by  which 
they  might,  at  least  secretly,  exert  a  very  powerful 
influence  over  the  affairs  of  Greece.  But  though  this 
engine  was  not  unfrequently  wielded  for  political  pur- 
poses, it  appears  not  to  have  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  council,  but  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Delphi,  who  had  opportunity  of  constant  and  more 
'  efficacious  access  to  the  persons  employed  in  revealing 
the  supposed  will  of  the  god.  In  early  times  the 
oracle  was  often  consulted,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  learning  the  unknoAvn  future,  but  for  advice  and 
direction,  which,  as  it  was  implicitly  followed,  really 
determined  the  destiny  of  those  who  received  it.  The 
power  conferred  by  such  an  instrument  was  un- 
bounded ;  and  it  appears,  on  the  whole,  not  to  have 
been  ill  applied:  but  the  honour  of  its  beneficial 
effects  must  be  ascribed  almost  entirely  to  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  the  ruling  Delphians,  or  of  the 
foreigners  who  concerted  with  them  the  use  of  the 
sacred  machinery.  But  the  authority  of  the  oracle 
itself  was  gradually  weakened,  partly  by  the  progress 
of  new  opinions,  and  partly  by  the  abuse  which  was 
too  frequently  made  of  it.  The  organ  of  the  prophetic 
god  was  a  woman,  of  an  age  more  open  to  bribery 
than  to  any  other  kind  of  seduction  ^ ;  and,  even  be- 
fore the  Persian  wars,  several  instances  occurred  in 
which  she  had  notoriously  sold  her  answers.  The 
credulity  of  individuals  might  notwithstanding  be 
little  shaken :  but  a  few  such  disclosures  would  be 
sufficient  to  deprive  the  oracle  of  the  greater  part  of 
its  political  influence. 

*  The  Pythias  had  once  been  a  maiden,  chosen  in  the  flower  of  youth  ;  but  this 
practice  having  been  attended  with  inconvenient  consequences,  women  were  ap- 
pointed, who  had  passed  the  age  of  fifty,  but  still  wore  the  dress  of  virgins.  Diodor. 
xvL  26. 
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The  character  of  a  national  institution,  which  the     chap. 
Amphictyonic  council  affected,  but  never  really  ac-  ^ 


quired,  more  truly  belonged  to  the  public  festivals,  Olympic 
which,  though  celebrated  within  certain  districts,  **^^^ 
were  not  peculiar  to  any  tribe,  but  were  open  and 
conunon  to  all  who  could  prove  their  Hellenic  blood. 
The  most  important  of  these  festivals  was  that  which 
was  solemnised  every  fifth  year  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheus,  in  the  territory  of  Elis ;  it  lasted  four  days, 
and,  from  Olympia,  the  scene  of  its  celebration,  derived 
the  name  of  the  Olympic  contest,  or  games ;  and  the 
period  itself  which  intervened  between  its  returns, 
was  called  an  Olympiad.  The  origin  of  this  institu- 
tion is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  partly  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  partly  by  the  ambition  of  the  Eleans,  to 
exaggerate  its  antiquity  and  sanctity.  As  all  its 
lustre  was  reflected  on  them,  its  ministers  and  di- 
rectors, they  endeavoured  to  establish  the  belief  that 
it  had  been  founded,  and  from  time  to  time  renewed, 
by  gods  and  heroes,  long  before  the  Trojan  war ;  that 
aft^r  the  jEtolians  had  effected  a  settlement  in  Elis, 
their  whole  territory,  by  a  compact  between  them  and 
the  Dorians,  their  companions  in  arms,  was  conse- 
crated to  Zeus,  who  had  an  ancient  temple  and  oracle 
at  Olympia ;  and  that  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  their 
king  Iphitus,  in  concert  with  the  Spartan  law-giver, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  disorders  of  Greece,  re\dved  the  fes- 
tival, and  ordained  a  periodical  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties throughout  the  nation,  to  enable  Greeks  from 
every  land  to  attend  it  without  hindrance  or  danger. 
Though  however  the  legends  fabricated  or  adopted  by 
the  Eleans  to  magnijfy  the  antiquity  and  glory  of  the 
games  deserve  little  attention,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that,  from  very  early  times,  Olympia  had  been  a  site 
hallowed  by  religion  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
festivals  of  a  nature  similar  to  that  which  afterwards 
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became  permanent  had  been  occasionally  celebrated 
in  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus.  Without  supposing  some 
such  traditional  title  to  veneration  attached  to  the 
groimd,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Eleans  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  finally  dedicated.  For  Olympia,  not  so  much  a 
to^vn,  as  a  precinct  occupied  by  a  great  number  of 
sacred  and  public  buildings,  originally  lay  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Pisa,  which,  for  two  centuries  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  olympiads,  was  never  completely  subject 
to  Elis,  and  occasionally  appeared  as  her  rival,  and 
excluded  her  from  all  share  in  the  presidency  of  the 
games.  The  celebration  of  the  ancient  festival  had 
probably  been  long  interrupted  by  the  troubles  con- 
sequent on  the  Dorian  invasion,  and  its  renewal  may 
have  been  suggested  as  well  by  political  as  by  religious 
motives.  Pestilence  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  evils 
which  it  was  designed  to  relieve,  by  propitiating  the 
displeasure  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  sacred  truce  might 
seem  a  happy  expedient  for  stilling  the  fierce  passions 
of  hostile  tribes.  This  however  is  little  more  than  a 
conjecture ;  nor  do  we  venture  to  speak  with  much 
greater  confidence  of  the  authors  of  the  measure. 
Iphitus,  Lycurgus,  and  Cleosthenes  of  Pisa  ^  are  re- 
presented as  the  persons  who  were  most  active  in 
bringing  it  about ;  and  the  names  of  Iphitus  and  Ly- 
curgus were  inscribed  on  a  disk,  which  was  preserved 
as  a  kind  of  charter,  and  as  evidence  of  their  solemn 
compact.^  But  all  that  can  safely  be  inferred  from 
this  trkdition,  which  has  been  embellished  with  a  va- 
riety of  legends,  seems  to  be,  that  Sparta  concurred 
with  the  two  states  most  interested  in  the  plan,  and 
mainly  contributed  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  other 
Peloponnesians. 

'  Phlegon,  p.  139.,  who  mentions  Pei»u8  as  the  first  founder  of  the  games. 
■  Plut  Lye.  1.    Paus.  v.  20.  1. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  northern  Greeks  were  not  at 
first  either  consulted,  or  expected  to  take  any  share 
in  the  festival ;  and  that,  though  never  expressly  con- 
fined to  certain  tribes,  in  the  manner  of  an  Amphic- 
tyonic  congress,  it  gradually  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
its  fame  and  attraction,  till  it  came  to  embrace  the 
whole  nation.  The  sacred  truce  ^  was  proclaimed  by 
officers  sent  round  by  the  Eleans  ^ :  it  put  a  stop  to 
warfare,  from  the  time  of  the  proclamation,  for  a 
period  sufficient  to  enable  strangers  to  return  home 
in  safety.  During  this  period  the  territory  of  Elis 
itself  was  of  course  regarded  as  inviolable,  and  no 
armed  force  could  traverse  it  without  incurring  the 
penalty  of  sacrilege.  But  the  Eleans,  with  a  bold 
contempt  of  historical  evidence,  which  seems  to  have 
deceived  many  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  pretended 
that,  by  the  original  contract,  their  land  and  persons 
had  been  made  for  ever  sacred,  and  entitled  to  enjoy 
perpetual  peace.  Unless  we  could  suppose  that  such 
a  privilege  might  have  existed,  without  imposing  a 
corresponding  obligation,  we  have  the  strongest  proof 
that  it  was  never  recognised  by  the  other  Greeks ;  for 
they  themselves  did  not  abstain  from  the  use  of  arms, 
though  their  situation,  and  political  circumstances, 
tendedto  keep  them  generally  exempt  from  war. ^  After  pmidence 
the  fiftieth  olympiad,  Elis  had  the  whole  regulation  of  Jj^^ 
the  festival,  and  appointed  the  judges  of  the  contest,  gMn«. 
who  were  instructed  and  exercised  in  the  duties  of  their 
office,  for  ten  months  before  the  time  of  their  presi- 
dency, by  Elean  magistrates.*  But,  originally,  it  is 
probable  that  Pisa  had  an  equal  share  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  festival,  and  the  election  of  the  pre- 

•  Phlegon,  p.  146.,  relates  that  the  Eleans,  when  about  to  aid  the  Spartans  in 
reducing  Helos,  were  enjoined  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to  abstain  from  war.  Strabo, 
▼ilL  p.  358.,  represents  the  sanctity  of  the  Elean  territory  as  having  been  first  vio- 
lated by  Phcidon,  after  which,  therefore  from  the  8th  olympiad,  the  Eleans  no 
longer  refrained  from  the  use  of  arms. 

•  Paus.  vi  24.  3. 
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CHAP,  siding  officers ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  main 
,  ^  ,  cause  of  those  feuds  which  were  carried  on  for  several 
centuries  between  the  two  states,  and  ended  only  with 
the  destruction  of  Pisa.  The  presiding  people  pos- 
sessed a  jurisdiction  in  matters  connected  with  the 
festival,  by  virtue  of  which  it  might  impose  penalties 
on  individuals,  and  on  states,  and  might  exclude  all 
who  resisted  its  decrees.  But  this  authority  might 
be  considered  as  a  trust  held  by  one  tribe  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  nation,  to  which  the  festival 
really  belonged.  It  was  very  early  frequented  by 
spectators,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Greece  itself, 
but  from  the  Greek  colonies  in  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia :  and  this  assemblage  was  not  brought  together 
by  the  mere  fortuitous  impulse  of  private  interest  or 
curiosity,  but  was  in  part  composed  of  deputations 
which  were  sent  by  most  cities  as  to  a  religious  so- 
lenmity,  and  were  considered  as  guests  of  the  Olym- 
pian god.^ 

The  immediate  object  of  the  meeting  was  the  exhi- 
bition of  various  trials  of  strength  and  skill,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  were  multiplied  so  as  to  include 
almost  every  mode  of  displaying  bodily  activity. 
They  included  races  on  foot,  and  with  horses  and 
chariots ;  contests  in  leaping,  throwing,  wrestling,  and 
boxing ;  and  some  in  which  several  of  these  exercises 
were  combined ;  but  no  combats  with  any  kind  of 
weapon.  The  equestrian  contests,  particularly  that 
of  the  four-horsed  chariots,  were  by  their  nature 
confined  to  the  wealthy  ;  and  princes  and  nobles  vied 
with  each  other  in  such  demonstrations  of  their  opu- 
lence. But  the  greater  part  were  open  to  the  poorest 
Greek,  and  were  not  on  that  account  the  lower  in 
public  estimation.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  pugil- 
ists, Glaucus  of  Carystus,  had  first  given  proof  of  his 
uncommon    strength  while    he   was    following  the 

1  Btwplcu,  OtupoL 
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plough^ ;  but  the  most  illustrious  family  in  Rhodes, 
those  Diagorids,  who  boasted  of  the  blood  of  Aristo- 
menes,  gloried  in  having  produced  many  successful 
competitors  for  the  like  prize.  No  accidents  of  birth 
or  station  could  affect  the  inherent  dignity  of  contests, 
in  which  the  most  renowned  of  the  heroes  had  ex- 
celled and  delighted.  In  one  respect  those  of  the 
later  period  were  more  honourable  than  those  of  the 
heroic  ages.  In  the  games  described  by  Homer  valu- 
able prizes  were  proposed,  and  this  practice  was  once 
universal ;  but,  after  the  seventh  olympiad,  a  simple 
garland,  of  leaves  of  the  wild  olive,  was  substituted 
at  Olympia,  as  the  only  meed  of  victory.  The  main 
spring  of  emulation  was  undoubtedly  the  celebrity  of 
the  festival,  and  the  presence  of  so  vast  a  multitude 
of  spectators,  who  were  soon  to  spread  the  fame  of 
the  successful  athletes  to  the  extremity  of  the  Grecian 
world.  But  other  honours  and  advantages  were  an- 
nexed to  this  triumph  by  the  pride  or  policy  of  par- 
ticular states.  Even  the  most  powerful  city  regarded 
an  Olympic  victory,  gained  by  one  of  its  citizens,  as 
reflecting  additional  lustre  on  its  name ;  and  the  vic- 
tor was  sometimes  solicited  to  let  himself  be  proclaimed 
as  the  citizen  of  a  town  not  his  own :  so  Astylus  of 
Croton,  who  had  won  the  foot-race  in  three  successive 
olympiads,  was  induced  by  Hiero,  the  Syracusan  ty- 
rant, to  transfer  the  honour  of  the  last  two  victories 
to  Syracuse ;  an  affront  for  which  his  countrymen 
revenged  themselves  by  taking  down  his  statue,  and 
turning  his  house  into  a  prison.^  At  Athens,  by  a 
law  of  Solon,  a  citizen  who  had  gained  an  Olympic 
prize,  was  rewarded  with  five  hundred  drachmas,  and 
with  the  right  to  a  place  at  the  table  of  the  magistrates 
in  the  prytaneum :  at  Sparta  he  was  honoured  with  a 
conspicuous  post  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Altisj  as 
the  ground  consecrated  to  the  games  was  called  at 

1  Paus.  vi.  10.  1.  *  Paus.  tL  13.  1. 
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CHAP.  Olympia,  was  adorned  with  numberless  statues  of  the 
victors,  erected,  with  the  permission  of  the  Eleans,  by 
themselves  or  their  families,  or  at  the  expense  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  It  was  also  usual  to  celebrate  the 
joyful  event,  both  at  Olympia  and  at  the  victor's 
home,  by  a  triumphal  procession,  in  which  his  praises 
were  sung,  and  were  commonly  associated  with  the 
glory  of  his  ancestors  and  his  coimtry.  The  most 
eminent  poets  willingly  lent  their  aid  on  such  occa- 
sions, especially  to  the  rich  and  great.  And  thus  it 
happened  that  sports,  not  essentially  different  from 
those  of  our  village  greens,  gave  birth  to  masterpieces 
of  sculpture,  and  called  forth  the  sublimest  strains  of 
the  lyric  muse. 
Nemem  The  Celebrity  of  the  Olympic  games  gave  occasion 

*"  to  several  other  festivals  of  a  sinular  nature.     Of  the 

Pjrthian,  which  were  celebrated  in  every  third  Olym- 
pic year,  We  have  already  spoken.  The  Nemean  and 
Isthmian  were  celebrated  each  twice  in  every  olym- 
piad, at  different  seasons  of  the  year :  the  former  in 
the  plain  of  Nemea,  in  Argolis,  under  the  presidency 
of  Argos ;  the  latter  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  under 
the  presidency  of  Corinth.  These,  like  the  Pythian 
and  Olympic  games,  claimed  a  very  high  antiquity, 
though  the  form  in  which  they  were  finally  established 
was  of  late  institution ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  were  really  suggested  by  the  tracUtion  of  ancient 
festivals,  which  had  served  to  cement  an  Amphictyonic 
confederacy.  These  four  contests  were  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  the  numerous  games  celebrated  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  which  never  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
national  festivals,  by  the  nature  of  the  prize,  which  in 
the  former  was  a  garland,  in  the  latter  something  of 
greater  intrinsic  value,  but  which,  on  that  account, 
seems  to  have  had  less  power  of  kindling  emulation. 
To  estimate  the  importance  of  the  Olympic  festival, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  all  the 
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rest,  we  must  consider  it  in  more  than  one  point  of 
view.  Its  value  must  depend,  partly  on  the  degree 
in  which  it  answered  the  purpose  of  a  bond  of  national 
union,  and  partly  on  the  share  it  had  in  forming  the  ' 

national  character.  Viewed  in  the  former  light,  it  Elects  of 
appears  to  have  possessed  so  little  efficacy,  that  it  can  '^^J™^ 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  any  thing  more  than  an  as  an  in- 
opportunity,  which,  for  want  of  a  disposition  to  use  JSoJS*  ^ 
it,  was  destined  to  lie  for  ever  barren.  The  short  **"»*<«»• 
periodical  interruption  of  hostilities  hardly  lessened 
the  eflFusion  of  blood,  and  did  not  at  all  allay  the 
animosity  of  warring  tribes.  The  contrast  indeed 
between  Greeks  and  foreigners,  was  placed  in  a 
stronger  light  by  a  scene  in  which  the  spectator  saw 
himself  surrounded  with  objects  which  recalled,  more 
especially  to  the  mind  of  those  who  came  from  the 
more  distant  regions,  the  most  peculiar  features  of 
the  religion,  the  arts,  and  manners  of  his  countrymen. 
There  was  perhaps  no  other  occasion  on  which  the 
Greek  was  so  forcibly  impressed  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  distinctions  which  separated  him  from  the 
barbarians  ;  none  therefore  which  so  much  tended  to 
strengthen  the  feelings  which  bound  him  to  his  race. 
All  foreigners  were  excluded  from  competition  at 
Olympia,  and  the  kings  of  Macedonia  were  only  ad- 
mitted after  strict  proof  of  their  Hellenic  origin :  it  is 
even  probable,  that  the  final  prevalence  of  the  name 
of  Hellen  was  mainly  determined  by  the  use  made  of 
it  there.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  place 
where  the  Greek  was  less  able  to  bury  his  local  and 
domestic  patriotism  in  a  more  comprehensive  senti- 
ment. The  business  of  the  festival  itself  ministered 
constant  fuel  to  the  selfish  and  malignant  passions  of 
rival  cities,  each  of  which  felt  its  honour  concerned 
in  the  success  of  the  individual  competitors.  Among 
the  indications  of  this  spirit  of  emulation,  which  so 
easily  degenerated  among  the  Greeks  into  envy  and 
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CHAP,    jealousy,  may  be  numbered  the  separate  treasuries, 


X. 


built  at  Olympia,  as  at  Delphi,  by  several  states,  for 
the  reception   of  their  offerings,  which  were  often 
monuments  of  their  mutual  enmity.     At  every  step, 
there  was  as  much  to  recal  the  political  disunion  of 
the  Greeks  to  their  remembrance  as  their  national 
affinity, 
itteflbett         The  remote  and  contingent  effects  produced  by  the 
dMiLion  of  institution  were  probably  much  more  important  than 
Sd^S?**    ^^y  which  were  contemplated  by  its  founders.     The 
cuitivtti<m    scene  of  the  Olympic  festival  was,  during  the  holy 
of  the  arte.   g^g^gQ^j  a  mart  of  busy  commerce,  where  productions, 
not  only  of  manual  but  of  intellectual  labour,  were 
exhibited  and  exchanged.     In  this  respect  it  served 
many  of  the  same  purposes  which,  in  modem  times, 
are,  more  effectually  indeed,  answered  by  the  press, 
in  the  communication  of  thoughts,  inventions,  and  dis- 
coveries, and  the  more  equable  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
The  story  that  Herodotus  read  his  history  at  Olympia 
has  been  disputed  on  grounds  which  certainly  render 
it  doubtful;   but  that  literary  works  were  not  un- 
'    frequently  thus  published,  is  unquestionable.     Such 
effects  were  independent  of  the  declared  object  of  the 
festival,  and  must  have  resulted  from  any  occasion 
which  drew  Greeks  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to- 
gether in  periodical  meetings.     The  impulse  given  to 
poetry  and  sculpture,  by  the  events  of  the  contest,  was 
more  closely  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion, though  still  only  an  accidental  consequence,  and 
Eflecte  on    ^^®  which  did  not  depend  on  its  particular  form.  The 
*J^™^?^  most  material  question,  with  a  view  to  the  effects  which 
and  haUte.  it  produced  on  the  national  character,  is  whether  the 
ardent  emulation,  excited  by  the  honours  of  an  olympic 
victory,  was  wisely  directed.     It  must  be  owned  that 
the  merit  of  such  exertions  as  those  which  earned  the 
prize  at  Olympia  was  greatly  overrated  in  the  po- 
pular opinion;  and  that  no  religious  sanction,  no 
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charms  of  art,  can  ever  really  ennoble  a  mere  display  chap. 
of  man's  animal  powers.  Some  philosophical  Greeks  ,  ^' 
however  not  only  refused  their  respect  to  the  exhibi- 
tions which  the  vulgar  admired,  but  condemned  them 
as  pernicious.  It  was  observed,  that  the  training 
which  enabled  the  competitors  at  the  games  to  per- 
form their  extraordinary  feats  tended  to  unfit  them 
for  the  common  duties  of  a  citizen.^  This  remark  was 
perhaps  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  pugilistic  contests,  and  the  pancratium^  in 
which  boxing  and  wrestling  were  combined ;  and  it 
was  probably  on  this  account,  more  than  on  any  other, 
that  Sparta  forbad  her  citizens  to  engage  in  either. 
For,  though  one  or  two  instances  of  savage  ferocity 
are  recorded  ^,-  and  others  may  have  occurred  in  these 
conflicts,  this  cannot  have  been  the  motive  which 
caused  them,  to  be  prohibited  at  Sparta,  where  battles 
of  a  like  nature  were  among  the  habitual  exercises  of 
the  young.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  observers  among  the  Greeks,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  gymnastic  games  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  whole  system  of  national  education^  ; 
and  that,  though  the  training  of  the  competitors  might 
be  useless,  or  even  mischievous,  in  other  respects,  still 
the  honours  conferred  on  them  were  well  applied,  as  , 
they  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  the  manly  exercises 
to  which  the  Greek  youth  devoted  the  greatest  part 
of  his  time.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  these  ex- 
ercises were  not  only  an  important  part  of  education, 
where  every  citizen  was  a  warrior,  but  that  they  con- 
tributed to  the  healthiness,  freshness,  and  vigour  of  the 
Greek  intellect  itself.  But,  instead  of  holding  that 
the  alacrity  with  which  they  were  prosecuted  in  the 
private  schools  was  a  result  of  the  honours  bestowed 
on  the  victorious  masters  of  the  gymnastic  art  at  the 

>  Aristot.Pol.  vii.  14.  8.    Athen.  x.  p.  413.  '  PftUB.  Till.  40. 

'  Ludan.  Anachanli. 
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CHAP,     public  games,  we  should  be  inclined  to  consider  the 


X 


former  as  the  cause,  the  latter  as  a  natural,  perhaps 
inevitable,  but  not  very  desirable,  effect ;  which  how- 
ever may  have  reacted  on  its  cause,  and  have  strength- 
ened the  attachment  of  the  Greeks  to  that  part  of  their 
ancient  usages  out  of  which  it  arose. 
The  garnet        Vicwcd  merely  as  a  spectacle  designed  for  public 
M^pet"^    amusement,  and  indicating  the  taste  of  the  people,  the 
*•«*««•         Olympic  games  might  justly  claim  to  be  ranked  far 
above  all  similar  exhibitions  of  other  nations.  It  could 
only  be  for  the  sake  of  a  contrast,  by  which  their 
general  purity,  innocence,  and  humanity  would  be 
placed  in  the  strongest  light,  that  they  could  be  com- 
pared with  the  bloody  sports  of  a  Roman  or  a  Spanish 
amphitheatre.  And  the  tournaments  of  our  chivalrous 
ancestors,  examined  by  their  side,  would  appear  little 
-better  than  barbarous  shows,  widely  removed  from 
the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  yet  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  the  Greek  spectacle  in  the  genuine  refinement 
of  art  —  if  this  comparison  did  not  remind  us  of  the 
law  by  which  women  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  be  seen  at  Olympia  during  the  games  ^,  and 
did  not  thus  present  the  most  unfavourable  aspect  in 
which  they  can  be  viewed. 
iMiference        The  institutions  thus  described,  though,  under  other 
of  govern-    circumstances,  any  one  of  them  might  perhaps  have 
am  of      become  an  instrument  for  uniting  the  Greeks,  those 
dbunion      at  Icast  who  wcrc  seated  between  the  iEgean  and  the 
oUSf*.  *    Adriatic,  in  a  confederacy,  strong  enough  to  prevent 
internal  wars,  yet  so  tempered  as  not  to  encroach  on 
their  domestic  liberty,  were  so  far  from  effecting  this 
object,  that  they  do  not  seem  even  to  have  suggested 
the  idea  of  it.     The  mutual  jealousy  which  stifled  this 
natural  thought  was  very  early  heightened  by  the 
great  diversity  of  the  forms  of  government  which  rose 
up  in  the  several  Greek  states.     The  same  cause  in- 

*  Paua.  y.  6,  7.    Compare  JElian,  V.  H.,  x.  1. 
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deed,  at  a  later  period,  mainly  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  alliances,  by  which  parts  of  the  nation  were 
intimately  imited  together  under  one  head.  But  these 
partial  combinations,  as  they  were  perpetually  widen- 
ing the  breach  out  of  which  they  arose,  only  served  to 
render  a  general  union  more  hopeless,  and  war  the 
habitual  state  of  Greece.  A  minute  accoimt  of  all  the 
forms  of  government  adopted  in  the  Greek  cities,  both 
of  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  would  be  in- 
consistent with  our  plan  and  limits ;  but  the  present 
seems  a  fit  place  for  a  description  of  the  general  out- 
lines, under  which  these  forms,  notwithstanding  the 
infinite  variety  of  their  particular  features,  may  be 
classed :  and  this  we  shall  illustrate  both  by  occasional 
examples,  and  by  a  sketch  of  the  internal  history  of 
some  of  the  states,  next  in  importance  to  Sparta  and 
Athens,  down  to  the  Persian  wars. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  constitution,  which,  causes 
so  far  as  we  can  collect  from  Homer,  was  universally 
prevalent  in  the  heroic  states,  was  a  monarchy,  limited  *bomion  of 
both  by  ancient  custom,  and  by  a  body  of  powerfiil 
chiefs,  who  were  every  where  raised  much  higher 
above  the  level  of  the  people  than  they  were  below 
that  of  the  kings.  It  was,  in  fact,  —  to  use  a  terra 
which  we  shall  hereafter  more  exactly  explain,  —  an 
aristocracy  with  a  hereditary  prince  at  its  head.  Many 
of  the  learned  men  who  hold  that  the  Odyssey  belongs 
to  a  later  period  than  the  Iliad,  think  that  it  represents 
the  monarchical  power  as  on  the  decline,  and  already 
sunk  below  the  position  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
earlier  poem.  Without  relying  much  on  this  opinion, 
we  may  observe  that,  in  the  first  two  or  three  centuries 
following  the  Trojan  war,  causes  were  at  work  which 
tended  to  reduce  the  power,  and  to  abolish  the  title^  of 
royalty  throughout  Greece.  The  general  state  of  things 
was  such,  that  the  influence  of  the  royal  houses  was 
sure  to  be  diminished,  that  of  the  nobles  increased,  by 
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CHAP,  every  revolution ;  and,  in  the  period  just  mentioned, 
almost  every  part  of  Greece  underwent  some  violent 
changes.  The  enterprises  of  the  heroic  age,  as  we  see 
from  the  example  of  the  Trojan  war  itself,  often  led  to 
the  extinction,  or  expulsion,  of  a  royal  family,  or  of  its 
principal  members ;  and  no  principle  appears  to  have 
been  generally  recognised  which  rendered  it  necessarj'^, 
in  such  cases,  to  fill  a  vacant  throne  or  to  establish  a 
new  dynasty,  while  every  such  calamity  inevitably 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  kings,  and  made  them 
more  dependent  on  the  nobles,  who,  as  an  order,  w^ere 
not  affected  by  any  disasters  of  individuals.  But 
the  great  convulsions  which  attended  the  Thessalian, 
Boeotian,  and  Dorian  migrations,  contributed  still 
more  eflfectually  to  the  same  end.  In  most  parts  of 
Greece  they  destroyed  or  dislodged  the  line  of  the 
ancient  kings,  who,  when  they  were  able  to  seek  new 
seats,  left  behind  them  the  treasures  and  the  strong- 
holds which  formed  the  main  supports  of  their  power: 
and,  though  the  conquerors  were  generally  accustomed 
to  a  kingly  government,  it  must  conunonly  have  lost 
something  of  its  vigour  when  transplanted  to  a  new 
country,  where  it  was  subject  to  new  conditions,  and 
where  the  prince  was  constantly  reminded,  by  new 
dangers,  of  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to  his  com- 
panions in  arms.  Yet  even  this  must  be  considered 
rather  as  the  occasion  which  led  to  the  abolition  of 
the  heroic  monarchy,  than  as  the  cause ;  that  un- 
doubtedly lay  much  deeper,  and  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
character  of  the  people,  —  in  that  same  energy  and 
versatility  which  prevented  it  from  ever  stiffening, 
even  in  its  infancy,  in  the  mould  of  oriental  institu- 
tions, and  from  stopping  short,  in  any  career  which 
it  had  once  opened,  before  it  had  passed  through 
every  stage. 
Dcflnitioiis  It  seems  to  have  been  seldom,  if  ever,  that  royalty 
for^of*    ^^^  abolished  by  a  sudden  and  violent  revolution; 
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the  title  often  long  survived  the  substance,  and  this 
was  extinguished  only  by  slow  successive  steps.    These 
consisted  in  dividing  it  among  several  persons,  in  de- 
stroying its  inheritable  quality,  and  making  it  elective, 
first  in  one  family,  then  in  more,  first  for  life,  then 
for  a  certain  term ;  in  separating  its  functions,  and 
distributing  them  into  several  hands.     In  the  course 
of  these  changes  it  became  more  and  more  responsible 
to  the  nobles,  and  frequently,  at  a  very  early  stage, 
the  name  itself  was  exchanged  for  one  simply  equi- 
valent to  ruler,  or  chief  magistrate.^     The  form  of 
government  which  thus  ensued  might,  with   equal 
propriety,  be  termed  either  aristocracy  or  oligarchy ; 
but,  in  the  use  of  the  terms  to  which  these  correspond, 
the  Greek  political  writers  made  a  distinction,  which 
may  at  first  sight  appear  more  arbitrary  than  it  really 
is.     They  taught,  —  not  a  very  recondite  truth,  — 
that  the  three  fonns  of  government,  that  of  one,  that 
of  a  few,  and  that  of  the  many,  are  all  alike  right  and 
good,  so  long  as  they  are  rightly  administered,  with  a 
view,  that  is,  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  not  to 
the  interest  of  an  individual  or  of  a  particular  class. 
But  when  any  of  the  three  loses  sight  of  its  legitimate 
object,  it  degenerates  into  a  vicious  species,  which  re- 
quires to  be  marked  by  a  peculiar  name.     Thus  a 
monarchy,  in  which  selfish  aims  predominate,  becomes 
a  tyranny.     The  government  of  a  few,  conducted  on 
like  principles,  is  properly  called  an  oligarchy.     But, 
to  constitute  an  aristocracy,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  ruling  few  should  be  animated  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good :  they  must  also  be  distinguished 
by  a  certain  character ;  for  aristocracy  signifies  the  rule 
of  the  best  men.     If  however  this  epithet  is  referred 
to  an   absolute   ideal  standard  of  excellence,  it  is 
manifest  that  an  aristocratical  government  is  a  mere 
abstract  notion,  which  has  nothing  in  history  or  in 

*  ^VX^^  nf>^ayis  (connected  with  wftSros), 
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CHAP,     nature  to  correspond  to  it.     But,  if  we  content  our- 
,    ^'     .  selves  with  taking  the  same  terms  in  a  relative  sense, 


we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  assign  a  definite,  intelli- 
gible value  to  them,  and  to  fix,  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision, the  place  which  belongs  to  aristocracy  in  the 
order  of  the  Greek  constitutions,  and  the  line  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  oligarchy.     Aristocracy^  in 
this  sense,  will  be  that  form  of  government  in  which 
the  ruling  few  are  distinguished  firom  the  multitude 
by  illustrious  birth,  hereditary  wealth,  and  personal 
merit.     But  the  kind  of  merit  required  in  our  notion 
of  the  ancient  Greek  aristocracies  is  not  to  be  tried 
by  any  ideal,  or  any  very  high,  practical  standard. 
It  included  only  such  a  superiority  as  commonly  re- 
sulted from  the  advantages  of  fortune  enjoyed  by  the 
wealthy  nobles :  excellence  in  arms,  and  in  all  warlike 
exercises  ;  the  possession  of  some  kinds  of  knowledge, 
more   especially  of  that  relating  to   sacred   things, 
which  could  not  be  acquired  without  leisure ;  together 
with  such  a  degree  of  mildness  and  justice  as  was  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  government  from  degenerating, 
which  could  not  be  very  rare  in  an   age  of  simple 
manners,  when  wants  were  few,  and  neither  the  cu- 
pidity nor  the  jealousy  of  the  rulers  was  often  pro- 
voked by  the  governed.^ 
Origin  of         Whenever  such  a  change  took  place  in  the  character 
ougirchy.    ^p  ^^  relative  position  of  the  ruling  body,  that  it  no 
longer  conunanded  the  respect  of  its  subjects,   but 
foimd  itself  opposed  to  them  and  compelled  to  direct 
its  measures  chiefly  to  the  preservation  of  its  power, 
it  ceased  to  be,  in  the  Greek  sense,  an  aristocracy ;  it 
became  a  faction,  an  oligarchy.     But,  more  distinctly 
to  understand  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Greek  oli- 
garchies, it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  variety  of 
circumstances  under  which  they  arose.     In  the  mi- 

>  On  the  political  sense  of  the  terms  irfMi,  fyiaroi,  jcoAoI  KJyaBoi murol,  etc. 

see  Welcker*8  instructive  Pnleffonuma  ad  Theo^udem,  §  10.  folL 
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grations  which  took  place  in  the  century  following 
the  Trojan  war,  most  parts  of  Greece  were  occupied 
by  a  new  race  of  conquerors.  Everywhere  their  first 
object  was  to  secure  a  large  portion  of  the  conquered 
land;  but  the  footing  on  which  they  placed  them- 
selves with  regard  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  was  not 
everywhere  the  same :  it  varied  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  invaders,  or  of  their  chiefs,  to  their  re- 
lative strength,  means,  and  opportunities.  In  Sparta, 
and  in  most  of  the  Dorian  states,  the  invaders  shunned 
all  intermixture  with  the  conquered,  and  deprived 
them,  if  not  of  personal  freedom,  of  all  political 
rights.  But  elsewhere,  as  in  Elis,  and  probably  in 
Boeotia,  no  such  distinction  appears  to  have  been 
made ;  the  old  and  the  new  people  gradually  melted 
into  one.  Where  this  was  the  case,  the  conquest 
scarcely  produced  any  other  eflfect  on  the  internal  re- 
lations of  the  state  than  an  extensive  transfer  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  introduction  of  a  new  body  of  nobles, 
and  perhaps  a  new  royal  dynasty :  the  nature  of  the 
government  might  continue  the  same,  and  might  be 
liable  to  no  other  changes  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  passed  through.  But,  where  a  rigid  separation 
was  made  between  the  new  and  the  old  inhabitants, 
so  that  the  former  only  were  citizens,  or,  in  the  highest 
sense,  freemen,  the  latter  subjects  or  slaves,  there  the 
constitution  assumed  an  ambiguous  aspect :  it  might 
appear  from  one  point  of  view  an  oligarchy,  while 
from  another  it  might  be  considered  as  a  monarchy, 
an  aristocracy,  or  a  democracy.  The  freemen  were 
equally  raised  above  their  inferiors,  but  they  might, 
or  might  not,  be  all  on  a  level  with  one  another :  they 
might  form  an  aristocracy,  or  an  oligarchy  within  an 
oligarchy ;  and  indeed  this  was  the  natural  tendency 
of  things  in  a  state  where  one  class  was  in  continual 
jealousy  and  apprehension  of  the  other. 

An  oligarchy,  in  the  sense  which  we  have  assigned 
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CHAP,  to  the  word,  could  only  exist  where  there  was  an  m- 
>  ^  ,  ferior  body  which  felt  itself  aggrieved  by  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  political  rights  which  were  reserved 
to  the  privileged  few.  Such  a  feeling  of  discontent 
might  be  roused  by  the  rapacity  or  insolence  of  the 
dominant  order,  as  we  shall  find  to  have  happened  at 
Athens,  and  as  was  the  case  at  Mitylene,  where  some 
members  of  the  ruling  house  of  the  Penthalids  went 
about  with  clubs,  committing  outrages  like  those 
which  Nero  practised  for  a  short  time  in  the  streets 
of  Rome.^  But,  without  any  such  provocation,  dis- 
afiection  might  arise  from  the  cause  which  we  shall 
see  producing  a  revolution  at  Corinth,  where  the 
aristocracy  was  originally  established  on  a  basis  too 
narrow  to  be  durable:  as  Aristotle  relates  of  the 
Basilids  at  Erythrae,  that,  though  they  exercised  their 
power  well,  they  could  not  retain  it,  because  the 
people  would  no  longer  endure  that  it  should  be 
lodged  in  so  few  hands.^  In  general  however  it  was 
a  gradual,  inevitable  change  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  higher  and  lower  orders,  which  converted  the 
aristocracy  into  an  oligarchical  faction,  and  awakened 
an  opposition  which  usually  ended  in  its  overthrow. 
In  the  natural  progress  of  society,  while  the  ruling 
body  remained  stationary,  or  was  even  losing  a  part 
of  its  strength,  the  commonalty,  the  class  which, 
though  personally  free,  was  at  first  excluded  from  all 
share  in  the  government,  was  constantly  growing  in 
numbers  and  wealth,  was  becoming  more  united  in 
itself,  more  conscious  of  its  resources,  and  more  dis- 
posed to  put  forward  new  claims.  One  of  the  steps 
which  led  to  this  result  was  the  increase  which  took 
place  in  the  population  of  the  cities,  when  the  inha- 
bitants of  several  scattered  hamlets  were  collected 
within  the  same  walls.  This  continued  at  all  times 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  efiectual  methods 

*  Aristot  Pol.  V.  8.  •  Pol.  V,  6. 
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of  shaking  the  power  of  an  oligarchy,  and  the  most     chap. 
fatal  blow  which  could  be  inflicted  on  the  interests  . 


of  the  commonalty  was  to  disperse  it  again  over  the 
country  in  open  villages.  In  the  maritime  towns  the 
class  which  drew  its  subsistence  from  manufactures, 
trade,  and  commerce,  made  still  more  rapid  strides 
than  in  the  inland  districts,  and,  though  more  despised 
by  the  nobles,  was  less  inclined  to  reverence  their  he- 
reditary privileges  than  the  cultivators  of  the  land. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  growing  strength  of  this  ^^  ^ 
formidable  adversary,  an  oligarchy,  if  not  excessively  oiigErchies 
narrow,  might  be  able,  by  prudence  and  moderation,  SSr^w. 
long  to  maintain  its  ground ;  unless  it  was  weakened 
by  unforeseen  disasters,  or  divided  in  itself,  and 
betrayed  by  its  own  members.  The  precautions  which 
were  used  by  the  ruling  class,  when  it  began  to  per- 
ceive its  danger,  were  of  various  kinds.  The  most 
simple  and  congenial  to  its  spirit,  were  those  by  which 
it  provided  against  inward  decay,  and  preserved  the 
original  foundation  of  its  power  as  much  as  possible 
unimpaired.  This  was  the  object  of  the  laws  by 
which,  in  several  oligarchical  states,  restraints  were 
laid  on  the  alienation  of  landed  property,  tending  to 
prevent  any  change  in  the  number  of  the  estates  into 
which  the  country  had  been  once  parcelled,  and  to 
keep  the  same  estates  always  in  the  same  families; 
and  these  regulations  were  commonly  coupled  with 
others,  designed  to  guard  against  any  material  in- 
crease or  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  privileged 
body.  Of  the  last  two  the  former  was  the  most 
dangerous  change,  since  it  burdened  the  state  with 
citizens  who  were  unable  to  maintain  their  hereditary 
rank,  and  might  therefore  easily  become  hostile  to  the 
government.  So  long  as  means  could  be  found  to 
preserve  the  established  proportion  between  the  pro- 
perty and  the  numbers  of  the  ruling  freemen,  the 
oligarchy  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  fulness  of  its 
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CHAP,  natural  vigour,  which  was  often  further  secured  by 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  a  certain  kind  of 
armour,  and  by  the  possession  of  numerous  strong- 
holds, more  especially  of  a  citadel  in  the  capital  itself. 
These,  together  with  the  actual  exercise  of  the  powers 
which  were  the  main  object  of  contention  between  the 
two  parties,  formed  its  natural  defences. 

But  the  utmost  which  it  could  effect  in  this  way, 
by  the  highest  degree  of  energy  and  prudence,  was  to 
keep  itself  stationary.  It  could  neither  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  commonalty,  nor  meet  it  by  a  corre- 
sponding expansion  of  its  own  frame.  Hence,  when 
the  ancient  relation  between  the  two  classes  had  been 
so  far  altered  that  even  the  least  discerning  could  not 
but  perceive  the  necessity  of  some  change  of  system, 
other  expedients  were  resorted  to  for  averting  an 
open  struggle.  The  extreme  rigour  of  the  exclusive 
principle  was  relaxed  by  concessions,  which  were 
calculated  to  appease  discontent  with  the  smallest 
possible  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  powerful.  It 
was  perhaps  sometimes  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to 
impart  certain  political  rights  to  the  mass  of  the 
commonalty,  as  a  share  in  the  election  of  magistrates 
and  the  enactment  of  laws.  But  it  was  more  fre- 
quently found  necessary  to  widen  the  oligarchy  itself, 
by  the  admission  of  new  families,  and  to  change  the 
principle  of  its  constitution  by  substituting  wealth  for 

TimocTMy;  birth  as  the  qualification  of  its  members.  The  form 
of  government  in  which  the  possession  of  a  certain 
amount  of  property  was  the  condition  of  all,  or  at 
least  of  the  highest,  political  privileges,  was  some- 
times called  a  timocracy^  and  its  character  varied 
according  to  the  standard  adopted.  When  this  was 
high,  and  especially  if  it  was  fixed  in  the  produce  of 
land,  the  constitution  differed  little  in  effect  from  the 
aristocratical  oligarchy,  except  as  it  opened  a  prospect 
to  those  who  were  excluded  of  raising  themselves  to  a 
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higher  rank.  But,  when  the  standard  was  placed 
within  reach  of  the  middling  class,  the  form  of  govern- 
merit  was  commonly  termed  a  polity^  and  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  best  tempered  and  most  durable  Pouty; 
modifications  of  democracy.  The  first  stage  however 
often  afforded  the  means  of  an  easy  transition  to  the 
second,  or  might  be  reduced  to  it  by  a  change  in  the 
value  of  the  standard. 

Another  expedient,  which  seems  to  have  been  tried  -aE«ym- 
not  unfrequently  in  early  times,  for  preserving  or  re-  ^^^^ 
storing  tranquillity,  was  to  invest  an  individual  with 
absolute  power,  under  a  peculiar  title,  which  soon  be- 
came obsolete  :  that  of  cesymnete.  At  Cuma  indeed, 
and  in  other  cities,  this  was  the  title  of  an  ordinary 
magistracy,  probably  of  that  which  succeeded  the 
hereditary  monarchy ;  but,  when  applied  to  an  ex- 
traordinary office,  it  was  equivalent  to  the  title  of 
protector  or  dictator.  It  did  not  indicate  any  dis- 
position to  revive  the  heroic  royalty,  but  only  the 
need  which  was  felt,  either  by  the  commonalty  of 
protection  against  the  nobles,  or  by  all  parties  of  a 
temporary  compromise,  which  induced  the  adverse 
factions  to  acquiesce  in  a  neutral  government.  The 
office  was  conferred  sometimes  for  life,  sometimes 
only  for  a  limited  term,  or  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  specific  object,  as  the  sage  Pittacus  was  chosen 
by  universal  consent  ^  at  Mitylene,  when  the  city  was 
threatened  by  a  band  of  exiles,  headed  by  the  poet 
AlcaBus  and  his  brother  Antimenidas.  Other  persons 
who  are  said  to  have  been  elsewhere  armed  with  like 
powers,  as  Phoebias  at  Samos,  Chaeremon  at  Apollonia 
on  the  Adriatic,  though  otherwise  unknown,  are  de- 
scribed as  men  qualified  by  their  eminent  virtue  to 


>  Of  the  commonalty  (Alccus  in  Aristot  Pol.  UL  14. )  Welcker  {Jahn't  JahrbU- 
cher,  xii.  p.  )6.)  observes  that  the  case  of  Pittacus  is  an  exception  to  Wachsmuth*8 
account  of  the  cesymnety  (^L  p.  280.)  as  proceeding  from  the  condescension  of  the 
higher  orders. 
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CHAP,  calm  the  rage  of  civil  discord.^  They  were  sur- 
,  rounded  wth  a  body  of  guards  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  authority;  but  it  is  expressly  observed, 
that  this  force  was  always  cautiously  limited  to  the 
number  which  seemed  to  be  required  for  the  public 
safety.^  As  the  choice  was  always  grounded  on  the 
extraordinary  merit  of  the  individual,  which  pro- 
bably in  all  cases  suggested  the  expedient,  so  we  do 
not  hear  that  it  was  ever  abused  for  the  foundation  of 
a  permanent  dynasty  ;  and  it  never  proved  more  than 
a  palliative  of  the  evils  against  which  it  was  directed, 
though  Pittacus,  and  perhaps  other  aesymnetes,  was 
the  author  of  some  laws  which  were  lasting  nionu- 
ments  of  his  administration. 
Causes  The  fall  of  an  oligarchy  was  sometimes  accelerated 

to^Se  ruui  ^y  accidental  and  inevitable  disasters,  as  by  a  pro- 
of ougar-  tracted  war,  which  at  once  exhausted  its  wealth  and 
reduced  its  numbers,  or  by  the  loss  of  a  battle,  in 
which  the  flower  of  its  youth  might  sometimes  be  cut 
ofi"  at  one  blow,  and  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  its  sub- 
jects ;  a  case  of  which  we  shall  find  a  signal  instance 
in  the  history  of  Argos.  But  much  more  frequently 
the  revolutions  which  overthrew  the  oligarchical  go- 
vernments arose  out  of  the  imprudence  or  misconduct, 
or  the  internal  dissensions,  of  the  ruling  body,  or  out 
Origin  of  of  the  ambition  of  some  of  its  members.  The  com- 
tyninny.  moualty,  cvcu  whcu  really  superior  in  strength,  could 
not,  all  at  once,  shake  off^  the  awe  with  which  it  was 
impressed  by  ages  of  subjection.  It  needed  a  leader 
to  animate,  unite,  and  direct  it ;  and  it  was  seldom 
that  one  capable  of  inspiring  it  with  confidence  could 
be  found  in  its  own  ranks.  But  if  the  oligarchy  had 
un^visely  narrowed  its  pale,  and  shut  out  some  who 
felt  themselves  the  natural  equals  of  those  who  en- 
joyed its  privileges ;  or  if,  while  its  form  remained 

'  Theod.  Metochlta,  quoted  by  Neumann  on  Arlstot  Pol.  p.  1 23. 
■  Aristot  Pol.  UL  16. 
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he  same,  the  substance  of  power  was  engrossed  by  a     chap. 
few  overbearing  families ;   or  if,  as  is  said  to  have  . 
[lappened  at   Chios  and  Cnidus,   it  excited  the  in- 
iignation  of  the  more  moderate  among  its  members 
by  its  insolence  or  injustice  ;  or  if  feuds  arose  within 
it,  in  which  the  weaker  party  was  unable  to  obtain  re- 
3re8S  for  its  wrongs,  or  either  thought  itself  aggrieved 
by  a  legal  sentence ;  or  if  the  heir  of  a  noble  house^ 
bad  lost  or  wasted   his  patrimony,  and  was  unable 
sither  to  endure  poverty  or  to  repair  his  fortunes  by 
einy   legitimate   means ;    or,   finally,   if    among  the 
oligarchs   there   were  restless   spirits,   impatient  of 
equality  even  in  the  highest  rank,  or  desirous  of  a 
new  field  of  action ;  —  in  all  these  cases  a  chief  could 
not  long  be  wanted  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  com- 
monalty ;  and  the  ablest  champion  of  popular  rights 
was  he  who  asserted  them  against  the  interests  of  his 
own  order.     But,  as  the  motives  by  which  this  new 
ally  was  impelled  were  generally  very  distinct  from 
patriotic  zeal,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  defeat 
of  the  oligarchy,  achieved  with  such  aid,  was  not  im- 
mediately a  triumph  of  the  commonalty,  but  only  a 
step  by  which  the  popular   leader  exalted,  himself 
above  both  parties  to  supreme  power.    In  many  cases 
indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  was 
not  merely  passive,  but  hailed  with  pleasure   a  re- 
volution which  placed  the  helm  of  the  state  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  in  whose  character  they  confided,  and 
who  perhaps  by  his  birth  as  well  as  by  his  personal 
qualities,  revived  the  welcome  image  of  the  heroic 
royalty,  which  was  hallowed  by  long-cherished  tra- 
dition, and  by  epic  song.     Such  was  the   origin  of 
most  of  the  governments  which  the  Greeks  described 
by  the  term  tyranny,  —  a  term  to  which  a  notion  has 
been  attached,  in  modern  languages,  which  did  not 
enter  into  its  original  definition.     A  tyranny,  in  the 
Greek  sense  of  the  word,  was  the  irresponsible  do- 
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CHAP,  minion  of  a  single  person,  not  founded  on  hereditary 
.  ^  .  right,  like  the  monarchies  of  the  heroic  ages  and  of 
many  barbarian  nations  ;  nor  on  a  free  election,  hke 
that  of  a  dictator  or  aesymnete  ;  but  on  force.  It  did 
not  change  its  character  when  transmitted  through 
several  generations,  nor  was  any  other  name  invented 
to  describe  it  when  power  which  had  been  acquired 
by  violence  was  used  for  the  public  good ;  though 
Aristotle  makes  it  an  element  in  the  definition  of 
tyranny,  that  it  is  exercised  for  selfish  ends.  But, 
according  to  the  ordinary  Greek  notions,  and  the 
usage  of  the  Greek  historians,  a  mild  and  beneficent 
tyranny  is  an  expression  which  involves  no  contra- 
diction. On  the  other  hand,  a  government,  legitimate 
in  its  origin,  might  be  converted  into  a  tyranny,  by 
an  illegal  forcible  extension  of  its  powers,  or  of  its 
duration ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Aristotle  that  this 
was  frequently  the  case  in  early  times,  before  the 
regal  title  was  abolished,  or  while  the  chief  magis- 
trate, who  succeeded  under  a  different  name  to  the 
functions  of  royalty,  was  still  invested  with  pre- 
rogatives dangerous  to  liberty.  Such  was  the  basis 
on  which  one  of  the  ancient  tyrants,  most  infamous 
for  his  cruelty,  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum,  established 
his  despotism. 

But  most  of  the  tyrannies  which  sprang  up  before 
the  Persian  wars  owed  their  existence  to  the  cause 
above  described,  and  derived  their  peculiar  character 
from  the  occasion  which  gave  them  birth.  It  was 
usually  by  a  mixture  of  violence  and  artifice  that  the 
demagogue  accomplished  his  ends.  A  hackneyed 
stratagem,  which  however  seems  always  to  have  been 
successful,  was,  to  feign  that  his  life  was  threatened, 
or  had  even  been  attacked  by  the  fury  of  the  nobles, 
and  on  this  pretext  to  procure  a  guard  for  his  person 
from  the  people.  This  band,  though  composed  of 
citizens,  he  found  it  easy  to  attach  to  his  interests^ 
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tnd  with  its  aid  made  the  first  step  towards  absolute     chap. 
)Ower  by  seizing  the  citadel :  an  act  which  might  be  , 
»nsidered  as  a  formal  assumption  of  the  tyranny, 
ind  as  declaring  a  resolution  to  maintain  it  by  force. 
But  in  other  respects  the  more  politic  tyrants  set  an  poUcy  of 
example  which   Augustus  might  have  studied  with  ^«^™*^ 
idvantage.     Like  him,  they  as  carefully  avoided  the 
ostentation  of  power  as  they  guarded  its  substance, 
rhey  suffered  the  ancient  forms  of  the  government  to 
remain  in  apparent  vigour,  and  even  in  real  operation, 
30  far  as  they  did  not  come  into  conflict  with  their 
own  authority.     They  assumed  no  title,  and  were  not 
distinguished  from  private  citizens  by  any  ensigns  of 
superior  rank.     But  they  did  not  the  less  keep  a  jeal- 
ous eye  on  all  whom  wealth,  or  character,  or  influence, 
might  render  dangerous  rivals ;  and  commonly  either 
forced  them  into  exile,  or  removed  them  by  the  stroke 
of  an  assassin.     They  exerted  still  greater  vigilance 
in  suppressing  every  kind  of  combination  which  might 
cover  the  germ  of  a  conspiracy.     The  lowest  class  of 
the  commonalty  they   restrained  from  licence,  and 
provided  with  employment.     For  this  purpose,  no  less 
than  to  gratify  their  taste  or  display  their  magni- 
ficence,  they   frequently   adorned   their   cities  with 
costly  buildings,  which  required  years  of  labour  from 
numerous  hands :  and,  where  this  expedient  did  not 
suffice,  they  scrupled  not  to  force  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lation to  quit  the  capital,  and  seek  subsistence  in  rural 
occupations.     On  the  same  ground  they  were  not  re- 
luctant to  engage  in  wars,  which  afforded  them  op- 
portunities of  relieving  themselves,  in  a  less  invidious 
manner,   both   from  troublesome  friends   and  from 
dangerous  foes,  as  well  as  of  strengthening  and  ex- 
tending their  dominion  by  conquest. 

Such  was  the  ordinary  policy  of  the  best  tyrants ;  causes  of 
and  by  these  arts  they  were  frequently  able  to  reign  ^^^nvionne 
in  peace,  and  to  transmit  their  power  to  their  children,  the  tynn. 
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But  the  maxims  and  character  of  the  tyranny  gene- 
rally underwent  a  change  under  their  successors,  and 
scarcely  an  instance  was  known  of  a  tyrannical  dynasty 
that  lasted  beyond  the  third  generation.     The  youth 
who  was  bred  up  to  enjoy  the  power  which  his  father 
had  acquired,  even  if  he  was  not  inferior  to  him  in 
ability,  seldom  imitated  his  prudence ;  and,  even  when 
he   began  with  good  intentions,  he   might  be  pre- 
cipitated by  one  false  step  into  a  career  of  crime, 
where  he  could  never  stop.     If  even  he  was  not  the 
slave  of  his  passions,  and  was  not  conscious  of  in- 
curring general  contempt  or  hatred  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  indulged  them,  he  might  be  alarmed  by  some 
attempt  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  and  might  be  rendered 
remorseless  and  cruel  by  his  fears.     Thenceforth  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  government  was  changed.     The 
new  tyrant  placed  his  sole  reliance  on  foreign  troops, 
and  on  the  means  he  possessed  of  weakening,  dividing, 
and  overawing  his  subjects.     He  endeavoured  to  level 
all  that  was  eminent  in  birth,  wealth,  or  merit,  by 
death,  banishment,  and  confiscation ;  lent  an  ear  to 
flatterers  and  informers,    sent  his  spies  into  every 
social  circle,  and  rewarded  the  treachery  of  faithless 
slaves  or  unnatural  relatives.     These  features  may 
perhaps  belong  more  generally  to  the  tyranny  of  later 
times  than  to  that  of  the  period  which  we  are  now 
considering,  —  the   century   or    two    preceding  the 
Persian  wars ;  yet,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  they 
appear  to  have  been  common  to  both.     But,  even 
where  the  tyrant   did  not  make  himself  universally 
odious,  or  provoke  the  vengeance  of  individuals  by 
his  wantonness  or  cruelty,  he  was  constantly  threatened 
by  dangers,  both  from   wthin    and  from   without, 
which  it  required  the  utmost  vigour  and  prudence  to 
avert.      The  party  which  his  usurpation  had  sup- 
planted, though  depressed,  was  still  powerful,  more 
exasperated  than  humbled  by  its  defeat,  and  ever 
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ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  of  over-     chap. 


X. 
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throwing  him,  either  by  private  conspiracy,  or  by 
affecting  to  make  common  cause  with  the  lower 
classes,  or  by  calling  in  foreign  aid.  And  in  Greece 
itself  such  aid  was  always  at  hand :  the  tyrants  indeed 
were  partially  leagued  together  for  mutual  support. 
But  Sparta  threw  all  her  might  into  the  opposite  scale,  interfer- 
She  not  only  dreaded  the  contagion  of  an  example  I'^f  j^ 
which  might  endanger  her  own  institutions,  but  was  their  over, 
glad  to  extcTid  her  influence  by  taking  an  active  part  ^^"*^' 
in  revolutions,  which  would  cause  the  states  restored, 
by  her  intervention,  to  their  old  government  to  look 
up  to  her  with  gratitude  and  dependence  as  their 
natural  protectress.  And  accordingly  Thucydides 
ascribes  the  overthrow  of  most  of  the  tyrannies  which 
flourished  in  Greece  before  the  Persian  war  to  the 
exertions  of  Sparta ;  though  neither  he,  nor  any  other 
ancient  author,  has  left  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  effected,  and  only  a  few  instances  of  her 
interference  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  in  a  casual 
allusion.^  Her  co-operation  to  this  end  was  un- 
doubtedly very  important  to  her  own  interests,  and 
may  have  laid  the  immediate  foundation  of  her  .sub- 
sequent greatness ;  but  it  probably  only  hastened  the 
natural  course  of  events,  which,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  without  her  aid,  led  to  a  similar  general  revo- 
lution in  many  of  the  western  colonies. 

The  immediate  effect  produced  by  the  fall  of  the 
tyrants  depended  on  the  hands  by  which  it  was  accom- 
plished. Where  it  was  the  work  of  Sparta,  she  would 
aim  at  introducing  a  constitution  most  in  conformity 
to  her  own.  But  the  example  of  Athens  will  show, 
that  she  was  sometimes  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  triumph  of  principles  more  adverse  to  her  views 
than  those  of  the  tyranny  itself.  When  however  the 
struggle  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  tem- 

>  De  Her.  Mai  21. 
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porary  usurpation  was  revived,  the  parties  were  no 
longer  in  exactly  the  same  posture  as  at  its  outset. 
In  general  the  commonalty  was  found  to  have  gained, 
in  strength  and  spirit,  even  more  than  the  oligarchy 
had  lost ;  and  the  prevalent  leaning  of  the  ensuing 
period  was  on  the  side  of  democracy.  Indeed  the 
decisive  step  was  that  by  which  the  oligarchy  of 
wealth  was  substituted  for  the  oligarchy  of  birth. 
This  opened  the  door  for  all  the  subsequent  innova- 
tions, by  which  the  scale  of  the  timocracy  was  gra- 
dually lowered,  until  it  was  wholly  abolished.  The  term 
Deflniuon    democracy  is  used  by  Aristotle  sometimes  in  a  larger 

of  demo-  X      •      T     J  1    /»  i*  A 

cracy.  scnsc,  80  as  to  mcludc  several  forms  of  government, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  common  character,  were 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  peculiar  features ; 
at  other  times  in  a  narrower,  to  denote  a  form  essen- 
tially vicious,  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  happy  temperament  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
of  polity^  as  ofigarchy  to  aristocracy,  or  tyranny  to 
royalty.  We  shall  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  tech- 
nical language  of  his  system,  but  will  endeavour  to 
define  the  notion  of  democracy,  as  the  word  was  com- 
monly understood  by  the  Greeks,  so  as  to  separate  the 
essence  of  the  thing  from  the  various  accidents  which 
have  sometimes  been  confounded  with  it  by  writers 
who  have  treated  Greek  history  as  a  vehicle  for  con- 
veying their  views  on  questions  of  modern  politics, 
which  never  arose  in  the  Greek  republics.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  body  to  which  the  terms 
oligarchy  and  democracy  refer  formed  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  population  in  most  Greek  states, 
since  it  did  not  include  either  slaves  or  resident  free 
foreigners.  The  sovereign  power  resided  wholly  in 
the  native  freemen  ;  and  whether  it  was  exercised  by 
a  part  or  by  all  of  them,  was  the  question  which  deter- 
mined the  nature  of  the  government.  When  the 
barrier  had  been  thrown  down,  by  which  all  political 
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rights  were  made  the  inheritance  of  certain  families, 
—  since  every  freeman,  even  when  actually  excluded 
from  them  by  the  want  of  sufficient  property,  was  by 
law  capable  of  acquiring  them,  —  democracy  might  be 
said  to  have  begun.  It  was  advancing,  as  the  legal 
condition  of  their  enjoyment  was  brought  within  the 
reach  of  a  more  numerous  class  ;  but  it  could  not  be 
considered  as  complete,  so  long  as  any  freeman  was 
debarred  from  them  by  poverty.  Since  however  the 
sovereignty  included  several  attributes  ^vhich  might 
be  separated,  the  character  of  the  constitution  de- 
pended on  the  way  in  which  these  were  distributed. 
It  was  considered  as  partaking  more  of  democracy 
than  of  oligarchy,  when  the  most  important  of  them 
were  shared  by  all  freemen  without  distinction,  though 
a  part  was  still  appropriated  to  a  number  limited 
either  by  birth  or  fortune.  Thus,  where  the  legisla- 
tive, or,  as  it  was  anciently  termed,  the  deliberative, 
branch  of  the  sovereignty  was  lodged  in  an  assembly 
open  to  every  freeman,  and  where  no  other  qualifica- 
tion than  free  birth  was  required  for  judicial  func- 
tions, and  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  there  the 
government  was  called  democratical,  though  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state  might  be  reserved  to  a  pri- 
vileged class.  But  a  finished  democracy,  that  which 
fully  satisfied  the  Greek  notion,  was  one  in  which 
every  attribute  of  sovereignty  might  be  shared,  with- 
out respect  to  rank  or  property,  by  every  freeman. 

More  than  this  was  not  implied  in  democracy ;  and  DJflferent 
little  less  than  this  was  required,  according  to  the  democncj 
views  of  the  philosophers,  to  constitute  the  character  ^  p™*^'*^*- 
of  a  citizen,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  could 
not  exist  without  a  voice  in  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  such  a  share  in  the  administration  of  justice  as 
was  necessary  to   secure   the   responsibility  of  the 
magistrates.     But  this  equality  of  rights  left  room  for 
a  great  diversity  in  the  modes  of  exercising  them, 
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which  determined  the  real  nature  of  a  democratical 
constitution.  There  were  indeed  certain  rights,  those 
which  Aristotle  considers  as  essential  to  a  citizen, 
which,  according  to  the  received  Greek  notions,  could, 
in  a  democracy,  only  be  exercised  in  person.  The 
thought  of  delegating  them  to  accountable  representa- 
tives seems  never  to  have  occurred  either  to  practical 
or  speculative  statesmen,  except  in  the  formation  of 
confederacies,  which  rendered  such  an  expedient 
necessary.  Where  all  the  powers  of  the  state  were 
lodged  in  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  though  they 
were  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  the 
government  was  looked  upon  as  an  oligarchy  j  and,  in 
fact  it  seems  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  functions  so 
assigned  were  held  for  life,  and  without  any  responsi- 
bility. But  still,  even  in  the  purest  form  of  democracy, 
it  was  not  necessary  that  all  the  citizens  should  take 
an  equally  active  part  in  the  transaction  of  public 
business ;  and  the  unavoidable  inequality  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  fortune,  and  of  personal  qualities,  fixed  a 
natural  limit  to  the  exercise  of  most  political  rights. 
The  class  which  was  raised,  by  its  station,  above  the 
need  of  daily  labour  seemed  to  be  pointed  out  by 
nature  for  the  discharge  of  all  offices  and  duties 
which  required  leisure  and  freedom  of  thought.  It 
could  only  be  on  extraordinary  occasions  that  the 
poor  man  could  be  willing  to  leave  his  field  or  his 
workshop,  to  take  his  place  in  the  legislative  assembly 
or  the  court  of  justice;  and  the  control  which  his 
right,  however  rarely  it  might  be  called  into  action, 
gave  him  over  the  public  officers,  who  were  the  men 
of  his  choice,  was  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  every 
ordinary  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  them, 
corrup-  But  the  principle  of  legal  equality,  which  was  the 

democracy,  hasis  of  democracy,  was  gradually  construed  in  a 
manner  which  inverted  the  wholesome  order  of  na- 
ture, and  led  to  a  long  train  of  pernicious  conse- 
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quences.  The  administration  of  the  commonwealth 
came  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  service,  in  which  all 
were  interested,  but  for  which  some  might  be  qualified 
better  than  others,  but  as  a  property,  in  which  each 
was  entitled  to  an  equal  share.  The  practical  appli- 
cation of  this  view  was  the  introduction  of  an  ex- 
pedient for  levelling,  as  far  as  possible,  the  inequality 
of  nature,  by  enabling  the  poorest  to  devote  his  time 
without  loss,  or  even  with  profit,  to  public  affairs. 
This  was  done  by  giving  him  wages  for  his  attendance 
on  all  occasions  of  exercising  his  franchise ;  and,  as 
the  sum  which  could  be  afforded  for  this  purpose  was 
necessarily  small,  it  attracted  precisely  the  persons 
whose  presence  was  least  desirable.  A  farther  appli- 
cation of  the  same  principle  was,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  increase  the  number,  and  abridge  the  duration  and 
authority  of  public  offices,  and  to  transfer  their  power 
to  the  people  in  a  mass.  On  the  same  ground,  chance 
was  substituted  for  election  in  the  creation  of  all 
magistrates,  whose  duties  did  not  actually  demand 
either  the  security  of  a  large  fortune  or  peculiar 
abilities  and  experience.  In  proportion  as  the  po- 
pular assembly,  or  large  portions  detached  from  it 
for  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  drew  all  the 
branches  of  the  sovereignty  more  and  more  into  their 
sphere,  the  character  of  their  proceedings  became 
more  and  more  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  lower 
class  of  the  citizens,  which  constituted  a  permanent 
majority.  And  thus  the  democracy,  instead  of  the 
equality  which  was  its  supposed  basis,  in  fact  es- 
tablished the  ascendancy  of  a  faction,  which,  although 
greatly  preponderant  in  numbers,  no  more  repre- 
sented the  whole  state  than  the  oligarchy  itself;  and 
which,  though  not  equally  liable  to  fall  into  the 
mechanism  of  a  vicious  system,  was  more  prone  to 
yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,   more  easily 
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CHAP,     misled  by  blind  or  treacherous  guides,  and  might 
^       thus,  as  frequently,  though  not  so  deliberately  and 


methodically,  trample,  not  only  on  law  and  custom, 
but  on  justice  and  humanity.  This  disease  of  a 
democracy  was  sometimes  designated  by  the  term 
ochlocracy^  or  the  dominion  of  the  rabble.^ 
Ochlocracy.  A  democracy  thus  corrupted  exhibited  many  fea- 
tures of  a  tyranny.  It  was  jealous  of  all  who  were 
eminently  distinguished  by  birth,  fortune,  or  reputa- 
tion ;  it  encouraged  flatterers  and  sycophants ;  was 
insatiable  in  its  demands  on  the  property  of  the  rich, 
and  readily  listened  to  charges  which  exposed  them 
to  death  or  confiscation.  The  class  which  suffered 
such  oppression,  commonly  ill  satisfied  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution  itself,  was  inflamed  with  the 
most  furious  animosity  by  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
applied,  and  regarded  the  great  mass  of  its  fellow- 
citizens  as  its  mortal  enemies.  But  the  long  series  of 
calamities  which  flowed  from  this  source,  both  to  par- 
ticular states  and  to  the  whole  nation,  more  properly 
belongs  to  a  later  period ;  and  we  have  even  gone  a 
few  steps  beyond  the  limits  of  this  part  of  our  history 
in  pointing  out  their  origin,  which  however  could  not 
be  omitted,  here  without  leaving  this  sketch  of  the 
subject  unperfect  and  obscure. 

Aristotle's  survey  of  the  Greek  forms  of  govern- 
ment, which  we  have  taken  as  our  guide  in  the  fore- 
going sketch,  was  founded  on  a  vast  store  of  inform- 
ation which  he  had  collected  on  the  history  and  con- 
stitution of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  states,  in 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  and  which  he 
had  consigned  to  a  great  work  now  unfortunately 
lost.  Our  knowledge  of  the  internal  condition  and 
vicissitudes  of  almost  all  these  states  is  very  scanty 
and  fragmentary :  but  some  of  the  main  facts  con- 
cerning them,  which  have  been  saved  from  oblivion, 

>  See  Lobeck,  ad  Phryniehwn,  x.  p.  626. 
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will  serve  to  throw  light  both  on  the  picture  just 

given,  and  on  several  parts  of  the  ensuing  history.         

We  have  scarcely  any  thing  to  say,  during  this  Forms  of 
period,  of  the  state  of  parties,  or  even  the  forms  of  ^^^JSSSl* 
government,  in  Arcadia,  Elis,  and  Achaia.  If  Arcadia 
was  ever  subject  to  a  single  king,  which  seems  to  be 
intimated  by  some  accounts  of  its  early  history,  it  was 
probably  only,  as  in  Thessaly,  by  an  occasional  election, 
or  a  temporary  usurpation.  The  title  of  king  how- 
ever appears  not  to  have  been  everywhere  abolished 
down  to  a  much  later  time,  as  we  find  a  hint  that  it 
was  retained  at  Orchomenus  even  in  the  fifth  century 
before  our  era.^  That  the  republican  constitutions 
were  long  aristocratical  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  as 
the  two  principal  Arcadian  cities,  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  Ttgei  md 
were  at  first  only  the  chief  among  several  small  ham-  ^*°'*°*^ 
lets,  which  were  at  length  united  in  one  capital. 
This,  whenever  it  happened,  was  a  step  toward  the 
subversion  of  aristocratical  privileges ;  and  it  was  no 
doubt  with  this  view  that  the  five  Mantinean  villages 
were  incorporated  by  the  Argives,  as  Strabo  mentions 
without  assigning  the  date  of  the  event.  But  it  is 
not  probable  that  Argos  thus  interfered  before  her 
own  institutions  had  undergone  a  like  change,  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  did  not  take  place  before  a  later  period 
than  our  history  has  yet  reached.  Whether  the  union 
of  the  nine  villages,  which  included  Tegea  as  their  chief, 
was  effected  earlier  or  later,  does  not  appear.  But, 
after  she  had  once  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta,  Tegea  was  sheltered  by  Spartan  influence 
from  popular  innovations,  and  was  always  the  less  in- 
clined to  adopt  them  when  they  prevailed  at  Mantinea : 
for  as  the  position  of  the  two  Arcadian  neighbours 

»  Plut  Paral.  32.  The  8fory  of  the  murder  of  Romulus  transferred  to  Arcadlm. 
The  whole  being  so  palpable  a  Action,  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  a  sufficient 
ground  even  for  the  remark  in  the  text,  if  it  had  not  been  cited  with  con6dence  by 
Mueller,  Dor.  i.  7.  11.  n.  s.  [In  the  second  edition  of  the  English  translation 
Mueller  has  added  the  remark.  In  this  ttrange  ccmpotUion  (the  Pandlela)  arhu 
trary  fietiont  are  eurUnttly  mixed  with  learned  notices.] 
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CHAP,  tended  to  connect  the  one  with  Sparta,  and  the  other 
^  with  Argos,  so  it  supplied  occasion  for  interminable 
feuds  between  them,  especially  as  the  contiguous 
plains,  which  formed  the  main  part  of  their  territories, 
were  liable  to  be  much  damaged  by  the  waters  that 
descended  from  their  mountains,  which  might  easily 

Henea.  be  diverted  toward  either  side.^  At  a  much  later 
period  a  like  incorporation  took  place,  through  Spartan 
interventioii,  at  Heraea,  which  had  also  been  the  chief 
of  nine  hamlets.^  It  was  probably  after  this  event 
that  the  constitution  of  Heraea  underwent  the  changes 
mentioned  by  Aristotle^,  produced  by  the  extraordi- 
nary heat  of  competition  for  public  offices,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  fill  them  up  by  lot,  instead 
of  the  ancient  mode  of  election.  But,  in  general,  the 
history  of  the  western  states  of  Arcadia  is  wrapt  in 
deep  obscurity,  which  was  only  broken,  in  the  fourth 
century  b.  c,  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  Arcadian 
capital. 

EUi.  In  Elis  the  monarchical  form  of  government  con- 

tinued for  some  generations  in  the  line  of  Oxylus,  but 
appears  to  have  ceased  there  earlier  than  at  Pisa, 
which,  at  the  time  it  was  conquered  and  destroyed  by 
the  Eleans,  was  ruled  by  chiefs,  who  were  probably 
legitimate  kings.  Immediately  after  the  conquest,  in 
the  fiftieth  olympiad,  the  dignity  of  Hellanodices, 
which  had  been  held  by  the  kings  of  Elis,  or  shared  by 
them  with  those  of  Pisa,  was  assigned  to  two  Elean 
officers  by  lot ;  a  proof  that  royalty  was  then  extinct. 
The  constitution  by  which  it  was  replaced  seems  to 
have  been  rigidly  aristocratical,  perhaps  no  other  than 
the  narrow  oligarchy  described  by  Aristotle*, — who 
observes  that  the  whole  number  of  citizens  exercising 
any  political  functions  was  small  —  confined  perhaps 

*  Thuc.  V.  65. 

*  Stnbo,  ▼ilL  p.  337.  «  Pol.  v.  3. 

*  PoL  V.  6.    In  the  comparison  with  the  Spartan  Genisia,  a  negative  seems  to 
have  dropt  out  of  the  text 
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to  the  six  hundred  mentioned  by  Thucydides^ ;  and 
:hat  the  senate,  originally  composed  of  ninety  members, 
wrho  lield  their  office  for  life,  and  filled  up  vacancies 
it  their  pleasure,  had  been  gradually  reduced  to  a 
i^ery  few.  Elis,  the  capital,  remained  in  a  condition 
ike  that  of  the  above-mentioned  Arcadian  towns  until 
ihe  Persian  war,  when  the  inhabitants  of  many  vil- 
Ages  were  collected  in  its  precincts.^  This  was  pro- 
3ably  attended  by  other  changes  of  a  democratical 
lature  — perhaps  by  the  limitation  which  one  Phormis 
s  said  to  have  effected  in  the  power  of  the  senate^ — 
ind  henceforth  the  number  of  the  Hellanodica9  cor- 
responded to  that  of  the  tribes  or  regions  into  which 
;he  Elean  territory  was  divided ;  so  that,  whenever 
my  of  these  regions  was  lost  by  the  chance  of  war, 
;he  number  of  the  Hellanodicae  was  proportionately 
•educed.*  So  too  the  matrons  who  presided  at  the 
james  in  honour  of  Her6,  in  which  the  Elean  virgins 
iontended  at  Olympia,  were  chosen  in  equal  number 
Tom  each  of  the  tribes.^ 

In  Achaia,  the  royal  dignity  was  transmitted  in  the  Achaia. 
ine  of  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogyges,  whose  sons,  afiect- 
ng  despotic  power,  were  deposed,  and  the  government 
^as  changed  to  a  democracy^,  which  is  said  to  have 
)ossessed  a  high  reputation.^     From  the  language  of 

»  V.  47.  •  Strabo,  viii.  p.  337.  »  Plutarch,  Reip.  Gcr.  Pr«c.  c.  10. 

*  Paus.  V.  9.  The  text  of  Paus.  manifestly  requires  some  correction  in  the  date 
wigned  to  the  appointment  of  nine  Hellanodicie,  in  the  room  of  the  two  who  are 
lid  to  have  filled  that  office  for  a  very  long  time  (M  irKturroy)  alter  the  dOth 
lympiad.  But  it  is  doubtful  what  number  ought  to  be  substituted  for  that  which 
I  found  in  the  manuscripts  —  ol.  26.  Mueller,  in  an  interesting  essay  on  the 
iitdect,  in  the  new  Eheinitehet  Museum,  IL  2.  p.  168.,  proposes  ol  75.  as  the  epoch 
lentioned  by  Pausanias.  He  has  there  rendered  it  highly  probable,  that,  of  the 
welve  regions  which  composed  the  Elean  territory  in  its  greatest  extent,  four  be- 
mged  to  the  proper,  or  hoUow,  Elis,  four  to  Pisa,  and  four  to  the  Triphylian  states. 
t  was  this  last  portion  that  often  changed  masters  in  the  wars  between  Ells  and 
er  neighbours,  and  thus  occasioned  the  variation  in  the  number  of  the  Hellano- 
icc  Tet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  nine,  who  were  appointed  when  the  number 
iM  first  enlarged,  had  not  all  one  office,  but  presided,  three  over  the  chariot-race, 
iree  over  the  pentathlon,  and  three  over  the  other  contests.    (Paus.  v.  9.  5.) 

»  Paus.  V.  16.  6.  •  Polybius,  U.  41.  '  Strabo,  v.  p.  384. 
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CHAP.  Pausanias  it  would  rather  seem  as  if  the  title  of  king 
^  had  been  held  by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs  at  once.^  If 
so,  the  revolution  must  have  had  its  origin  in  causes 
more  general  than  those  assigned  to  it  by  Polybius. 
It  was  probably  accelerated  by  the  number  of  Achaean 
emigrants  who  sought  refuge  in  Achaia  from  other 
parts  of  Peloponnesus,  and  who  soon  crowded  the 
country,  till  it  was  relieved  by  its  Italian  colonies. 
What  Polybius  and  Strabo  term  a  democracy  may 
however  have  been  ajt?oZ%,  or  a  very  liberal  and  well- 
tempered  form  of  oligarchy.  Of  its  details  we  know 
nothing;  nor  are  we  informed  in  what  relation  the 
twelve  principal  Achaian  towns  —  a  division  adopted 
from  the  lonians  —  stood  to  the  hamlets,  of  which 
each  had  seven  or  eight  in  its  territory,  like  those  of 
Tegea  and  Mantinea.^  As  little  are  we  able  to  de- 
scribe the  constitution  of  the  confederacy  in  which 
the  twelve  states  were  now  united. 

More  light  has  been  thrown  by  ancient  authors  on 
the  history  of  the  states  in  the  north-east  quarter  of 
Peloponnesus,  those  of  Argolis  in  the  largest  sense  of 
Argos.  the  word.  At  Argos  itself,  regal  government  sub- 
sisted do^vn  to  the  Persian  wars,  although  the  line  of 
the  Heracleid  princes  appears  to  have  become  extinct 
toward  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century.  Pausa- 
nias remarks,  that,  from  a  very  early  period,  the 
Argives  were,  led  by  their  peculiarly  independent 
spirit  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  their  kings  so  nar- 
rowly, that  Medon  (grandson  of  Temenus  the  Con- 
queror) and  his  posterity  retained  no  more  than  the 
name  of  royalty,  and  his  descendant  Maltas  was  con- 
demned by  the  people,  and  entirely  deprived  of  his 
dignity.^    We  cannot  however  place  much  reliance  on 

»  vil.  6.  2. 

•  strabo,  vill.  p.  386.,  who  remarks,  oi  fAty  *lwvt5  Kt^fiTj^hy  ^kow,  ol  8*  'Axcuol 

'  ii.  19.  2.   'Ap7f7oi,  fire  loyjyoplau  /ral  rh  abr6vofjuav  kyair&mtSi  4k  voAaiororov 
tA  t^s  i^ov<rlas  rSaw  fia(ri\4vy  is  i\dxi<rToy  irpoiiyayov,  ic.  t.  X. 
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such  a  general  reflection  of  a  late  writer.  But  we 
have  seen  that  Pheidon,  who,  about  the  year  750  b.  c, 
extended  the  power  of  Argos  further  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  also  stretched  the  royal  authority  so 
much  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds,  that  he  is  some- 
times called  a  tyrant,  though  he  was  rightful  heir  of 
Temenus.  After  his  death,  as  his  conquests  appear 
to  have  been  speedily  lost,  so  it  is  probable  that  his 
successors  were  unable  to  maintain  the  ascendency 
which  he  had  gained  over  his  Dorian  subjects,  and  the 
royal  dignity  may  henceforth  have  been,  as  Pausanias 
describes  it,  little  more  than  a  title.  Hence  too  on 
the  failure  of  the  ancient  line,  about  b.  c.  560,  iEgon, 
though  of  a  different  family,  may  have  met  with  the 
less  opposition  in  mounting  the  throne.  The  sub- 
stance of  power  rested  with  the  Dorian  freemen  :  in 
what  manner  it  was  distributed  among  them  we  can 
only  conjecture  from  analogy.  Their  lands  were  cul- 
tivated by  a  class  of  serfs,  corresponding  to  the  Spar- 
tan helots,  who  served  in  war  as  light-armed  troops, 
whence  they  derived  their  peculiar  name.^  They 
were  also  sovereigns  of  a  few  towns,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which,  like  the  Laconians  subject  to  Sparta, 
though  personally  free,  were  excluded  from  all  share 
in  their  political  privileges.  The  events  which  put 
an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  and  produced  an  entire 
change  in  the  form  of  government  at  Argos,  will  be 
hereafter  related. 

Among  the  states  of  the  Argolic  acfe,  Epidaurus  Epidiunu 
deserves  notice,  not  so  much  for  the  few  facts  which  "^  ^*^***^ 
are  known  of  its  internal  history,  as  on  account  of 
its  relation  to  ^gina.  This  island,  destined  to  take 
no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  was 
long  subject  to  Epidaurus,  which  was  so  jealous  of 
her  sovereignty  as  to  compel  the  iEginetans  to  resort 

I  yvfMnrrts  (Pollux,  ill  8.  §  83.)  yv/iyfiaioi  (Steph.  Bys.  Xios.  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Per.  633.). 
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CHAP,  to  her  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  their  causes.  It  seems 
to  have  been  as  a  dependency  of  Epidaurus  that  iEgina 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Argive  Pheidon.  After 
recovering  her  own  independence,  Epidaurus  still  con- 
tinued mistress  of  the  island.  Whether  she  had  any 
subjects  on  the  main  land  standing  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, we  are  not  expressly  informed.  But  here  like- 
wise the  ruling  class  was  supported  by  the  services  of 
a  population  of  bondmen,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
name  (Conipodes^  the  dusty-footed),  designating  in- 
deed their  rural  occupations,  but  certainly  expressive 
of  contempt.  Toward  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
B.  c,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  Epidaurus  was 
subject  to  a  ruler  named  Procles,  who  is  styled  a 
tyrant,  and  was  allied  with  Periander  the  tyrant  of 
Corinth.  But  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  origin  and 
nature  of  his  usurpation.  He  incurred  the  resentment 
of  his  son-in-law  Periander,  who  made  himself  master 
of  Procles  and  of  Epidaurus.  It  was  perhaps  this 
event  which  afforded  -^gina  an  opportunity  of  shak- 
ing off  the  Epidaurian  yoke.  But,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  old  relation  between  the  two  states  could 
not  have  subsisted  much  longer.  jEgina  was  rapidly 
outgrowing  the  mother  country,  was  engaged  in  a 
flourishing  commerce,  strong  in  an  enterprising  and 
industrious  population,  enriched  and  adorned  by  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  skilled  in  those  of  war.^    The  sepa- 

'  Doctor  Alessandro  Pini,  a  Florentine,  who  was  settled  in  the  Morea  under  the 
Venetian  government  in  1703,  and  wrote  a  Description  of  the  Peninsula,  which  has 
not  yet  been  published,  says  of  JEg\nA :  **  Sul  mare  verso  la  parte  di  Morea  si  oaser- 
▼ano  le  reliquie  d'un  vastissiroo  e  smisurato  roolo,  che  formava  un  porto  aicuro,  e 
capace :  adesso,  oltre  Tessere  rovinato  il  molo,  d  imbonito  il  porto,  ne  yi  si  possono 
ancorare  che  piccole  barche.  Nd  posso  darml  pace  che  Tuddide,  Pausania,  Stra- 
bone,  e  tanti  altri  chiarissimi  istoricl  e  geografi  Greci,  gente  secondo  Plinio  in 
lavdem  nunrum  effugisnmi  non  encomino  un  si  magniflco  roolo  che  trapana  la  mag- 
niflcenia  di  tutte  le  opere  degli  Ateniesi  che  11  soggettarono  **  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth 
(Atkem  and  Attica^  p.  263.)  observes  of  the  port  of  .£gina :  From  iU  $ize  ami 
beauty  it  mux  attraettd  the  admiration  of  its  Athenian  neighbtmrt  and  enemia; 
and  refers  to  Demosth.  c  Arlstocr.  p.  691.,  where  however  no  such  feeling  appeirs 
to  be  expressed,  but  rather  the  reverse :  i^or  ohcovifTas  olhti  a/wepiof  col  ov9^ 
$X<*rras  ip'  f  fiiya  xph  ^poretv  ubroCs. 
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ration  which  soon  after  took  place  was  embittered  by 
mutual  resentment ;  and  the  ^ginetans,  whose  navy 
soon  became  the  most  powerful  in  Greece,  retaliated 
on  Epidaurus  for  the  degradation  they  had  suffered 
by  a  series  of  insults.  But  the  same  causes  to  which 
they  owed  their  national  independence  seem  to  have 
deprived  the  class  which  had  been  hitherto  predomi- 
nant in  ^gina  of  its  political  privileges.  The 
island  was  torn  by  the  opposite  claims  and  interests 
arising  out  of  the  old  and  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  became,  as  we  shall  see,  the  scene  of  a  bloody 
struggle. 

At  Corinth,  the  descendants  of  Aletes  retained  the  coHnth ; 
power  and  the  title  of  royalty  for  five  generations,  after  SLST' 
which,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  sceptre  passed  into 
another  family,  called  the  Bacchiads,  from  Bacchis,  the 
first  king  of  their  race,  and  was  transmitted  in  this 
line  for  five  generations  more ;  when  Telestes,  the  last 
of  these  princes,  having  been  murdered,  the  kingly 
office  was  abolished,  and,  in  its  place,  yearly  magis- 
trates, with  the  title  of  prytanes,  were  elected,  ex- 
clusively however  from  the  house  of  Bacchis.  This 
account  indeed  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Strabo's, 
that  the  Bacchiads,  as  a  body,  ruled  200  years,  which, 
if  added  to  the  ten  generations  of  Pausanias,  would 
bring  down  the  termination  of  the  Bacchiad  dynasty 
more  than  a  century  too  low.  But  we  do  not  know 
the  grounds  of  Strabo's  calculation,  and  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  his  200  years  may  include  a  period 
during  which  the  Bacchiads  permitted  members  of 
their  house  to  exercise  an  authority  which  may  have 
been  gradually  limited,  as  at  Athens.  The  Bacchiads. 
must  not  be  considered  as  a  single  family,  but  probably 
comprehended  many,  which,  though  bearing  a  common 
name,  were  but  distantly  connected  by  blood.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  undoubtedly  included  only  a  small 
part  of  the  Dorian  freemen,  and  they  appear  to  have 
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CHAP,     estranged  themselves  as  much  from  the  great  body  of 


X. 


their  countrymen  as  from  the  conquered  jEolians ;  for 
'  they  not  only  engrossed  all  political  power,  but  inter- 
married exclusively  with  one  another.  It  seems 
natural  to  suppose,  that  the  effect  of  this  exclusion 
would  be  to  efface  the  distinctions  which  before  se- 
parated the  other  classes  in  the  state,  and  to  leave 
only  two  orders,  conscious  of  different  views  and  in- 
terests, the  dominant  caste  and  their  subjects.  The 
situation  of  Corinth  inviting  the  commerce  of  the  east, 
and  stimulating  its  people  to  extend  it  toward  the 
west,  the  influx  of  strangers,  augmented  from  time  to 
time  by  the  national  games  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus, 
and  the  consequences  hence  arising  to  the  numbers, 
the  condition,  and  habits  of  the  industrious  class,  must 
have  contributed  to  the  same  result.  With  the  wealth 
of  Asia,  Corinth  seems  very  early  to  have  admitted 
Asiatic  vices  and  luxury,  which  flourished  under  the 
shelter  of  an  exotic  superstition.^  The  ruling  class 
itself  was  not  exempt  from  this  contagion.  The  great 
wealth  attributed  to  the  Bacchiad  Demaratus,  in  the 
Roman  story,  indicates  that  the  Corinthian  nobles 
did  not  disdain  to  enrich  themselves  by  conunerce. 
Aristotle  indeed  speaks  of  a  very  ancient  Corinthian 
legislator,  named  Pheidon,  who  had  endeavoured  so  to 
regulate  and  limit  the  acquisition  of  property,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  citizens,  as  to  preserve  either  the  same 
amount  or  the  same  proportions.  But  these  institu- 
tions, which  probably  related  only  to  the  nobles,  if 
they  were  ever  adopted,  seem  not  to  have  been  durable, 
cypseius  It  would  havc  been  scarcely  possible  that  so  narrow 

the*]!^^  ^^  oligarchy  could  have  kept  its  ground  long  under 
chuds.        such  circumstances,  even  if  it  had  used  its  power  with 

'  Strabo,  vili.  p.  378.  Kreuser,  in  a  little  work  called  Der  Hdlenen  PrieOer' 
stoat,  p.  71.,  labours  hard  to  destroy  the  credit  of  Strabo's  assertion  as  to  the  Co- 
rinthian Hierodules  —  but  has  not  observed  how  strongly  it  is  conflrmed  by  the 
passage  of  Athencus  containing  the  fragments  of  Pindar*s  Scholion,  xilL  c  33.  See 
Boeckh  on  Phidar,  iii.  p.  61 1. 
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the  utmost  moderation  and  wisdom.  But  the  Bac-  chap. 
chiads  seem  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  careful  to  ,  ^'  . 
preserve  the  respect  of  their  subjects  ^,  though  they 
were  probably  by  no  means  negligent  of  precautions 
for  securing  the  stability  of  their  government ;  among 
which  may  be  numbered  the  colonies  by  which  they 
discharged  a  part  of  their  growing  population  on  the 
coasts  of  the  western  seas.  The  revolution  by  which 
they  were  overthrown  about  the  year  660  b.  c,  though 
it  only  served  for  a  time  to  raise  another  dynasty  in  * 
their  room,  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  com- 
monalty, which  had  grown  weary  of  their  usurpation. 
Cypselus,  the  author  of  this  revolution,  was  a  man  of 
an  opulent  and  very  ancient  family,  though  of  ^olian, 
not  Dorian,  nobility ;  for  he  traced  his  descent  to  Cae- 
neus,  a  king  of  the  Lapiths,  and  one  of  his  nearer  an- 
cestors had  been  an  associate  of  Aletes  in  the  conquest 
of  Corinth.^  The  legend  which  explained,  and  per- 
haps grew  out  of,  his  name^,  represents  him  as  sprung 
from  a  daughter  of  the  Bacchiads,  and  as  from  his 
birth  an  object  of  their  jealousy.  For  thirty  years  he 
ruled  Corinth,  and,  in  the  language  of  a  later  genera- 
tion, is  termed  sometimes  a  king*,  sometimes  a  tyrant. 
But  Aristotle  calls  him  a  demagogue,  and  assigns,  as 
the  proof  of  his  real  character,  that  he  never  employed 
guards  about  his  person.^  Yet  a  Corinthian  orator 
in  Herodotus  charges  him  with  having  banished  many 
citizens,  and  with  having  deprived  many  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  still  more  of  their  lives;  and  a  later  author 
asserts,  that,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  he  took  away 
the  whole  amount  of  the  property  of  the  Corinthians 

1  See  the  story  of  Archias  in  Fr.  Diodor.  1.  viiJ.,  and  in  M.  Tyrlus,  241. ;  and 
that  of  Dlocles  and  Alcyone,  Aristot  Pol.  ii.  9.,  and  JEWan,  Y.  H.  i.  19. 

•  Paus.iL4.;  v.  18.2. 

'  From  the  coffer  (icvt^^ATj)  in  which  he  had  been  concealed  by  his  mother, 
which  was  said  to  be  preserved  at  Olympia.  The  one  dedicated  by  his  family  as  a 
relic  and  a  monument  of  his  deliverance  was  of  cedar<*wood,  inlaid  with  gold  and 
ivory,  and  adorned  with  many  groups  of  figures. 

*  In  the  orade  in  Herod,  v.  92.  •  Pol.  v.  9. 
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CHAP,     in  taxes  ^,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow,  dedicated  it  to 
,    ^     .  Jupiter :  and  a  statue  of  pure  gold  at  Olympia,  which 


was  celebrated  as  his  offering,  though  it  was  not  in 
his  lifetime  inscribed  with  hia  name  ^,  and  the  costly 
works  with  which  he  adorned  other  Grecian  temples^, 
must  have  seemed  to  confirm  a  part  of  these  accusa- 
tions. The  feet  may  have  been,  that  Cypselus  did 
not  spare  the  oligarchs,  whom  he  had  overthrown, 
but  that  he  maintained  himself  by  the  confidence  and 
•  affection  of  the  people,  which  continued  to  regard 
him  as  its  deliverer  and  protector  to  the  end  of  his 
life, 
cbtnwrter         He  was  succccded  by  his  son  Periander,  a  very  ce- 

of  Parian  'J 

der.  "  lebrated  person,  but  the  subject  of  so  many  contra- 
dictory accounts  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
cover his  real  character.  He  was  famed  for  his  wisdom, 
and  was- even  frequently  numbered  among  the  seven 
most  eminent  sages  of  his  age :  he  was  a  lover  of 
poetry,  and  himself  made  it  a  vehicle  of  moral  or 
political  instruction  :  his  administration  is  praised  by 
Plato's  scholar,  HeracMes,  as  prudent,  just,  mild,  and 
even  paternal ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  shown  a  tender 
solicitude,  not  merely  for  the  prosperity,  but  for  the 
moral  well-being,  of  his  subjects.^  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  described  as  a  man  incapable  of  self-command, 
who  made  himself  and  others  miserable  by  the  indul- 
gence of  his  passions  ;  and,  in  his  public  capacity,  as 
a  rapacious,  oppressive,  and  cruel  despot.  It  is  how- 
ever added  by  those  who  treat  his  character  most 
unfavourably,  that  it  underwent  an  unhappy  change 
in  the  course  of  his  reign,  and  was  good  and  amiable  be- 
fore it  was  corrupted.  According  to  one  view,  which 
Herodotus  found  prevalent,  this  change  was  produced 
by  the  evil  counsels  of  a  contemporary  tyrant,  Thra- 
sybulus  of  Miletus :  according  to  another  view  it  was 

>  Pseudo-Aristot  (Econ.  2.  •  Fmu.  v.  2, 8. 

'  As  that  of  DelphL    Plut  Sep.  Sap.  Conv.  c.  21.         «  Hend.  P.  5. 
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the  effect  of  a  dreadful  domestic  calamity.^  But 
Aristotle,  without  seeming  to  know  of  any  such 
change,  observes  that  Periander  was  reputed  to  be 
the  first  of  the  Greek  tyrants  who  had  reduced  the 
policy  of  despotic  government  to  a  system ;  and  that 
the  acts  by  which  he  provided  for  the  stability  of  his 
power,  and  which  had  been  of  old  familiar  to  the 
courts  of  the  east,  consisted  in  devices  for  depressing 
and  destroying  the  most  eminent  and  aspiring  of  hia 
subjects,  for  impoverishing  the  wealthy,  and  trampling 
on  the  low,  for  scattering  the  seeds  of  general  discord 
and  distrust  among  different  orders,  and  severing  all 
the  ties  by  which  the  noblest  spirits  were  united,  and 
in  which  they  might  find  the  means  of  resistance.^ 
It  is  impossible  perfectly  to  reconcile  all  these  accoimts, 
and  the  utmost  we  can  attempt  is  to  trace  some  of  the 
more  prominent  features  in  Periander's  character. 
We  ought  not  to  receive  without  distrust  the  tragical 
story  of  his  private  life,  which  has  probably  passed 
through  the  hands  of  a  hostile  party;  but  still  it 
seems  clear  that,  if  he  was  imfortunate,  he  was  by  no 
means  virtuous  or  innocent.  The  fatal  excess  of  his 
mother's  passions  did  not  teach  him  to  moderate  his 
own.  In  a  fit  of  anger  or  jealousy  he  killed  his  beau- 
tiftd  wife.  Lysis,  or  Melissa,  the  daughter  of  Procles, 
whom  he  loved  with  passionate  fondness  ;  took  a  hor- 
rible revenge  on  the  persons  who  had  instigated  him 
to  the  deed,  and  sought  refiige  from  his  remorse  in 
the  darkest  rites  of  a  barbarous  superstition.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  the  implac- 
able aversion  of  a  favourite  son,  to  whom  Procles  had 
revealed  the  secret  of  his  mother's  fate.  He  punished 
Procles,  as  Ave  have  seen ;  but  lost  the  child  of  his 
hopes,  to  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of  resigning  his 
power,  through  the  hatred  or  dread  with  which  his 
OAvn  character  had  impressed  the  people  of  Corcyra, 

>  Parthenioi,  17.    Diog.  Laert  Periand.  94.  •  F6L  v.  1 1. 
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CHAP,  who  are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  son,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  presence  of  the  fttther.  It  would  therefore 
seem  that,  if  Periander  merited  the  title  of  Wise,  it 
can  only  have  been  by  his  political  prudence;  but 
whether  this  was  the  instrument  of  an  odious  tyranny, 
or  of  a  gentle  and  beneficent  rule,  would  still  remain 
a  question.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
suppose  that,  as  he  had  not  the  same  claims  with  his 
father  on  the  gratitude  of  the  commonalty,  so  he  was 
less  disposed  by  nature  to  depend  upon  their  good- 
will, and  that  he  early  showed  a  resolution  of  reigning 
by  force,  and  not,  as  Cypselus  had  done,  by  popular 
favour.  He  secured  his  person  by  a  guard  of  merce- 
naries, and  strengthened  his  state  by  alliance  or 
friendship  with  foreign  tyrants,  and  even  with  bar- 
barian kings ;  and  he  must  have  maintained  a  force 
which  enabled  him,  by  other  expeditions  beside  that 
which  we  have  mentioned  against  Epidaurus,  to  earn 
the  praises  bestowed  by  Aristotle  on  his  military 
skill.  The  new  position  in  which  he  stood  toward 
the  commonalty  is  indicated  by  his  regulations  for 
preventing  the  influx  of  new  inhabitants  into  the 
city,  or  for  compelling  some  of  the  poorer  sort  to 
quit  it.^  If  however  he  lost  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  had  the  more  cause  to  apprehend  the  enmity 
of  the  noble  families ;  and  was  thus  perhaps  driven 
to  the  acts  described  by  Aristotle,  without  needing 
the  counsels  of  Thrasybulus,  of  whom  indeed  it  was 
not  known  whether  he  had  sent  or  received  the 
famous  warning,  which  one  of  these  tyrants  was  be- 
lieved to  have  given  the  other  ^,  by  striking  down  the 
tallest  ears  in  a  corn-field.  It  has  been  supposed, 
apparently  without  sufficient  ground,  that  it  was  Peri- 
ander's  object  to  abolish  the  Dorian  institutions  at 

'  Diog.  Laert  Periand.  98.  obx  tta  iv  6am  Qv  robs  fiov\ofA4tfovs  :  from  £pho- 
ruB  and  Aristotle. 

*  Aristotle,  in  two  passages  of  the  Politics,  makes  Periander  the  adviser  of  Thn- 
tybulus. 
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Corinth.^  We  can  only  collect  from  Aristotle  that  he  ^hap, 
kept  an  eye  of  watchful  jealousy  on  all  eminent  indivi- 
duals, and  all  aristocratical  combinations,  which  might 
threaten  his  safety.  But  it  is  easier  to  see  how,  by 
the  measures  which  he  may  have  taken  to  avert  such 
dangers,  he  might  incur  the  charge  of  injustice  and 
cruelty,  than  to  decide  how  far  he  deserved  it.  Aris- 
totle intimates  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  policy  to  drain 
the  opulent  of  their  wealth  for  works  consecrated  to 
the  gods  ^,  which  at  the  same  time  furnished  employ- 
ment to  the  poor :  and  this  may  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  statement  of  Heraclides,  that  he  contented 
himself  with  the  revenue  derived  from  the  customs  of 
the  port  and  the  duties  of  the  market.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle's  view,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
with  what  motive  he  could  have  instituted  a  court  to 
prevent  any  of  his  subjects  from  indulging  in  ex- 
penses beyond  their  income.  Yet  it  seems  clear  that 
he  established  some  sumptuary  regulations,  which 
may  have  had  a  financial  as  well  as  a  moral  object ; 
and  this  was  perhaps  the  foundation  of  the  story  so 
variously  related,  that  he  stript  the  Corinthian  women 
of  the  ornaments  with  which  they  appeared  at  some 
sacred  festival.  His  reign  lasted  upwards  of  forty 
years,  and  yet  is  said  to  have  been  shortened  either 
by  violence  or  by  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son. 
He  Avas  succeeded  by  a  nephew,  or  a  cousin,  Psam- 
metichus,  the  son  of  Gordias,  names  Avhich  apparently 
indicate  the  relations  maintained  by  the  Cypselids 
with  princes  of  Phrygia  and  Egypt.  With  his  reign,  End  or  Ut 
which  only  lasted  three  years,  the  dynasty  ended,  **y°*^- 
about  582  B.C.,  overpowered  by  Sparta,  which  nearly 

1  This  has  been  inferred  by  Mueller  {^Dor.  L  8.  3.)  and  others  from  the  mention 
of  the  Syuitia  in  Aristot.  Pol.  v.  11.  But  the  fwssage  no  more  warrants  such  a 
conclusion  than  the  story  of  iEthlops  in  AtheniBus,  iv.  p.  167.,  which  Mueller  else- 
where advances  for  the  same  purpose. 

'  According  to  Ephorus,  in  Diog.  Laert  (Periander),  it  was  he  who  dedicated  a 
golden  statue  at  Olyropia,  for  which  he  seised  the  women's  ornaments ;  and  this 
seems  to  agree  better  with  the  story  in  Paus.  (v.  2.)  about  the  inscription. 

VOL.  I.  I  I 
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CHAP. 
X 


Siqron. 


Dynasty  of 
Andreas. 


at  the  same  time  dislodged  another  branch  of  the 
family  from  Ambracia.  This  revolution  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  restoration  of  the  Bacchiads,  but  ap- 
parently by  the  establishment  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive oligarchy,  the  exact  constitution  of  which 
is  unknown,  but  which  long  kept  Corinth  in  close 
alliance  with  Sparta.  The  period  of  Corinth's  highest 
prosperity  closed  with  the  government  of  the  Cyp- 
selids  ;  and  the  loss  of  Corcyra,  which  had  been  kept 
in  subjection  by  Periander,  but  revolted  soon  after  his 
death,  proved  a  blow  to  her  power  from  which  she 
never  recovered. 

The  history  of  Sicyon  presents  a  series  of  revo- 
lutions in  many  points  resembling  those  of  Corinth. 
At  what  time,  or  in  whose  person,  royalty  was  there 
extinguished,  and  what  form  of  government  suc- 
ceeded it,  we  are  not  expressly  informed;  but,  as 
we  know  that  there  was  a  class  of  bondsmen  at 
Sicyon,  answering  to  the  helots,  and  distinguished 
by  peculiar  names,  derived  from  their  rustic  dress 
or  occupation  \  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  other 
parts  of  the  Dorian  system  were  also  introduced 
there,  and  subsisted  until  a  fortunate  adventurer, 
named  Orthagoras,  or  Andreas  ^,  overthrew  the  old 
aristocracy,  and  founded  a  dynasty,  which  lasted  a 
century :  the  longest  period,  Aristotle  observes,  of  a 
Greek  tyranny.  Orthagoras  is  said  to  have  risen 
from  a  very  low  station — that  of  a  cook^ —  and  was. 


>  They  were  called  either  Catonaeophori,  from  the  Catonaca^  a  dress  bordered  at 
bottom  with  sheepskin ;  or,  Corynephori,  club-bearers,  which  Mueller  (Dor,  liL  4. 
3.)  supposes  to  relate  to  their  military  service,  while  Ruhnken  (Tinueus,  p.  214.) 
conceives  the  club  to  have  been  merely  a  badge  of  their  pastoral  occupation.  If  it 
was  considered  as  a  weapon,  we  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  tyrant  of 
Sicyon  had  employed  guards,  taken  from  the  peasantry,  and  armed  like  those  of 
Pisistratus,  who  bore  the  same  name. 

'  Herodotus  (vi.  12.  6.)  omits  the  name  of  Orthagoras  among  the  ancestors  of 
Cleisthenes,  and  only  goes  back  as  far  as  Andreas.  But  fh>m  the  fragment  in  Mai 
(11.  p.  12.)  it  seems  evident  that  Diodorus  had  described  Andreas  as  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty,  and  he  also  calls  him  a  cook.  Hence  Mueller  (Dor,  1.  8.  2.  n.  x) 
justly  infers,  that  Andreas  and  Orthagoras  are  the  same  person. 

*  Libanius,  11 1.  p.  251.,  Beiske,  and  Diodorus,  who  relates,  that  Andraas  htA  in 
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therefore,  probably  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the     chap. 
commonalty.     The  long  duration  of  his  dynasty  is  * 

ascribed  by  Aristotle  to  the  mildness  and  moderation 
with  which  he  and  his  descendants  exercised  their 
power,  submitting  to  the  laws,  and  taking  pains  to 
secure  the  goodwill  of  the  people.  His  successor,  Myron. 
Myron,  having  gained  a  victory  in  the  Olympic  chariot- 
race  in  the  thirty-third  olympiad,  erected  a  treasury  at 
OljTupia,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  material,  copper 
of  Tartessus,  which  had  not  long  been  introduced  into 
Greece ;  for  its  architecture,  in  which  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders  were  combined ;  and  for  its  inscription,  in 
which  the  name  of  Myron  was  coupled  with  that  of  the 
people  of  Sicyon.^  It  may  be  coUected,  from  an  ex-  aeiathcncs. 
pression  of  Aristotle's,  that  though  Myron  was  suc- 
ceeded, either  immediately  or  after  a  short  interval,  by 
his  grandson  Cleisthenes,  son  of  Aristonymus,  this  trans- 
mission of  the  tyranny  did  not  take  place  without  inter- 
ruption or  impediment  ^ ;  and  if  this  arose  from  the 
Dorian  nobles,  it  would  explain  some  points  in  which 
the  government  of  Cleisthenes  differed  from  that  of  his 
predecessors.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  most  able 
and  enterprising  prince  of  his  house,  and  to  have  con- 
ducted many  wars,  beside  that  in  wliich  we  have  seen 
him  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Amphictyons,  with 
skill  and  success  :  he  was  of  a  munificent  temper,  and 
displayed  his  love  of  splendour  and  of  the  arts  both 
in  the  national  games  and  in  his  native  city,  where, 
out  of  the  spoils  of  Crissa,  he  built  a  colonnade,  which 
long  retained  the  name  of  the  Cleisthenean.^     The 

this  capacity  attended  a  company  of  Sicyonians,  who  were  sent  to  consult  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  and  that  he  had  also  served  the  magistrates,  either  as  police  officer,  or 
executioner  (fuurnyoipopwy).  If  however,  as  Mueller  seems  to  think,  the  term 
cook  was  only  a  nickname,  applied  to  him  by  the  nobles  (of  which  Libanius  affords 
no  hint),  it  would  not  even  prove  that  he  was  not  of  an  ancient  family,  and  could 
only  be  understood  as  an  allusion  to  his  political  measures,  like  some  of  those  which 
Aristophanes  makes  to  the  craft  of  his  hero  in  the  Knights. 

>  Paus.  vi.  19. 

*  Pol.  v.  1 2.    He  says  that  one  tyranny  is  sometimes  exchanged  for  another,  as 
at  Sicyon  that  of  Myron  for  that  of  Cleisthenes. 

»  Pans.  ii.  9.  6. 
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CHAP,  magnificence  with  which  he  entertained  the  suitors 
,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  firom 
foreign  lands,  to  vie  with  one  another,  after  the  ancient 
fashion,  in  manly  exercises,  for  his  daughter's  hand, 
was  long  so  celebrated,  that  Herodotus  gives  a  list  of 
the  competitors.  It  proves  how  much  his  alliance 
was  coveted  by  the  most  distinguished  families ;  and 
it  is  particularly  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  suitors 
was  a  son  of  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  whom  Herodotus 
seems  to  have  confounded  with  the  more  ancient  tyrant 
of  the  same  name.  Still  Cleisthenes  appears  not  to 
have  departed  from  the  maxims  by  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  regulated  their  government  with  regard 
to  the  commonalty,  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  royal 
state,  to  have  carefully  preserved  the  appearance,  at 
least,  of  equity  and  respect  for  the  laws.  On  the  other 
hand,  toward  his  Dorian  subjects  he  displayed  a  spirit 
of  hostility  which  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  to  have  been  excited  by  some  personal  provo- 
cation. It  was  probably  connected  with  a  war  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  Argos,  and  it  impelled 
him  to  various  political  and  religious  innovations,  the 
real  nature  of  which  can  now  be  but  very  imperfectly 
understood.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
change  which  he  made  in  the  names  of  the  Dorian 
tribes,  for  which  he  substituted  others,  derived  from 
the  lowest  kinds  of  domestic  animals  ^ ;  while  a  fourth 
tribe,  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  was  distinguished 
by  the  majestic  title  of  the  Archelai  (the  princely). 
Herodotus  supposes  that  he  only  meant  to  insult  the 
Dorians ;  and  we  could  sooner  adopt  this  opinion  than 
believe,  with  a  modem  author,  that  he  took  so  strange 
a  method  of  directing  their  attention  to  rural  pursuits.^ 
But  Herodotus  adds,  that  the  new  names  were  retained 
for  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Cleisthenes  and  the 

•  From  the  sow,  the  ass,  and  the  pig :  —  'Torai,  'Ovcoroi,  Xoi/ycarcu.   Herod,  r.  69L 

*  Mueller,  Dor.  ill.  4.  3. 
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fall  of  his  dynasty,  when  those  of  the  Dorian  tribes     chap. 
were  restored,  and,  in  the  room  of  the  fourth,  a  new  . 

one  was  created,  called  from  a  son  of  the  Argive  hero, 
Adrastus,  the  jEgialeans.  This  account  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  the  changes  made  by  Cleisthenes  were 
not  confined  to  the  names  of  the  tribes,  but  that  he 
made  an  entirely  new  distribution  of  them,  perhaps 
collecting  the  Dorians  in  one,  and  assigning  the  three 
rustic  tribes  to  the  commonalty,  which,  by  this  means, 
might  seem  to  acquire  a  legitimate  preponderance. 
Afterwards  perhaps  this  proportion  was  inverted ;  and, 
when  the  Dorians  resumed  their  old  division,  the 
commonalty  was  thrown  into  the  single  tribe  (called 
not  from  the  hero,  but  from  the  land),  the  ^gia- 
kans.^ 

We  do  not  know  how  this  dynasty  ended,  and  can 
only  pronounce  it  probable  that  it  was  overthrown 
at  about  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  Cypselids 
(b.  c.  580),  by  the  intervention  of  Sparta,  which  must 
have  been  more  alarmed  and  provoked  by  the  inno- 
vations of  Cleisthenes  than  by  the  tyranny  of  Perian- 
der.  It  would  seem,  from  the  history  of  the  tribes, 
that  the  Dorians  recovered  their  predominance ;  but 
gradually,  and  not  so  completely  as  to  deprive  the 
commonalty  of  all  share  in  political  rights. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Isthmus,  the  little  state  of  Megm; 
Megara  passed  through  vicissitudes  similar  to  those  of 
Corinth  and  Sicyon,  but  attended  with  more  violent 
struggles.  Before  the  Dorian  conquest,  royalty  is  said 
to  have  been  abolished  there  after  the  last  king,  Hy- 
perion, son  of  Agamemnon,  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of 
an  enemy,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  insolence  and 

>  In  the  second  edition  of  the  English  translation  of  the  Doriant^  toI.  U.  p.  59., 
the  conjecture  proposed  in  the  text  is  noticed  by  Mueller  with  the  remark :  A 
metuure  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  consti- 
tutiontf  and  could  hardly  have  been  confounded  by  Herodotus  with  a  mere  change 
of  names.  But  what  Herodotus  relates  was  probably  no  less  extraordinary,  and 
his  statement  is  not  inconsistent  with  ,the  conjecture  proposed  in  the  text. 
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CHAP. 


lulject  to 
Corinth. 


Theagenes 
tyrant  of 
Megan. 


wrong :  and  a  Megarian  legend  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  elective  magistrates,  who  took  the  place  of  the 
kings,  bore  the  title  of  cesymnetes}  The  Dorians  of 
Corinth  kept  those  of  Megara,  for  a  time,  in  the  same 
kind  of  subjection  to  which  ^gina  was  reduced  by 
Epidaurus ;  and  the  Megarian  peasantry  were  com- 
pelled to  solemnize  the  obsequies  of  every  Bacchiad 
with  marks  of  respect,  such  as  were  exacted  from  the 
subjects  of  Sparta  on  the  death  of  the  king.^  This 
yoke  however  was  cast  off  at  an  early  period ;  and 
Argos  assisted  the  Megarians  in  recovering  their 
independence.^  Henceforth  it  is  probable  Megara 
assumed  a  more  decided  superiority  over  the  hamlets 
of  her  territory,  which  had  once  been  her  rivals  ;  and 
she  must  have  made  rapid  progress  in  population  and 
in  power,  as  is  proved  by  her  flourishing  colonies  in 
the  east  and  west,  and  by  the  wars  which  she  carried 
on  in  defence  of  them.  One  of  her  most  illustrious 
citizens,  Orsippus,  who,  in  the  fifteenth  oljnipiad, 
set  the  example  of  dropping  all  incumbrances  of 
dress  in  the  Olympic  foot-race,  also  conducted  her 
arms  with  brilliant  success  against  her  neighbours  — 
probably  the  Corinthians  —  and  enlarged  her  terri- 
tory to  the  utmost  extent  of  her  claims.^  But  the 
government  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Dorian  landowners,  who,  when  freed  from  the  do- 
minion of  Corinth,  became  sovereigns  at  home  ;  and 
they  appear  not  to  have  administered  it  mildly  or 
wisely.  For  they  were  not  only  deprived  of  their 
power  by  an  insurrection  of  the  commonalty,  as  at 
Corinth  and  Sicyon,  but  were  evidently  the  objects  of 
a  bitter  enmity,  which  cannot  have  been  wholly  un- 
provoked. Theagenes,  a  bold  and  ambitious  man,  who 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  cause,  is  said  to 

»  Or  iuymni.  Pans.  i.  43. 3.  •  Schol.  Find.  n.  vii.  155. 

»  Paug.  vi.  19.  14. 

<  See  the  inscription  (1060)  in  Boeckh,  Corpus  Inscr.  Gr.,  whicli  Boeckh  sup- 
poses to  have  been  written  by  Simonides. 
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have  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  an  attack  on  chap. 
the  property  of  the  wealthy  citizens,  whose  cattle  he  . 
destroyed  in  their  pastures.^  The  animosity  provoked 
by  such  an  outrage,  which  was  probably  not  a  solitary 
one,  rendered  it  necessary  to  invest  the  demagogue 
with  supreme  authority.  Theagenes,  who  assumed  the 
tyranny  about  620  b.  c,  followed  the  example  of  the 
other  usurpers  of  his  time.  He  adorned  his  city  with 
splendid  and  useful  buildings  ^,  and  no  doubt  in  other 
ways  cherished  industry  and  the  arts,  while  he  made 
them  contribute  to  the  lustre  of  his  reign.  He  allied 
himself,  as  we  shall  see,  to  one  of  the  most  eminent 
families  of  Athens,  and  aided  his  son-in-law,  Cylon,  in 
his  enterprise,  which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  have 
lent  increased  stability  to  his  own  power.  The  vic- 
tories wliich  deprived  the  Athenians  of  Salamis,  and 
made  them  at  last  despair  of  recovering  it,  were  pro- 
bably gained  by  Theagenes.  Yet  he  was  at  length 
expelled  from  Megara;  whether  through  the  dis- 
content of  the  commonalty,  or  by  the  efforts  of  the 
aristocratical  party,  which  may  have  been  encouraged  violence 
by  the  failure  of  Cylon's  plot,  we  are  not  distinctly  discord  at 
informed.  Only  it  is  said  that,  after  his  overthrow,  ^^"• 
a  more  moderate  and  peaceful  spirit  prevailed  for  a 
short  time,  until  some  turbulent  leaders,  who  appa- 
rently Avished  to  tread  in  his  steps,  btit  wanted  his 
ability  or  his  fortune,  instigated  the  populace  to  new 
outrages  against  the  wealthy,  who  were  forced  to 
throw  open  their  houses,  and  to  set  luxurious  enter- 
tainments before  the  rabble,  or  were  exposed  to  per- 
sonal insult  and  violence.^  But  a  much  harder  blow 
was  aimed  at  their  property  by  a  measure  called  the 
palintocia  —  which  carried  the  principles  of  Solon's 
seisachtheia  to  an  iniquitous  excess  —  by  which  cre- 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  6.  Mr.  Maiden  (Hist  of  Romt^  p.  153.)  supposes  that  these 
pastures  were  public  lands,  and  that  this  appears  from  Aristotle.  It  may  have 
been  the  case ;  but  wc  cannot  find  any  hint  to  that  effect  in  Aristotle. 

«  Pans.  L  40.  1. ;  and  41. 2.  »  Plut  Qu.  Gr.  18. 
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CHAP,  ditors  were  required  to  refund  the  interest  which  they 
_^*  ,  had  received  from  their  debtors.  This  transaction  at 
the  same  time  discloses  one,  at  least,  of  the  causes 
which  had  exasperated  the  commonalty  against  the 
nobles,  who  probably  had  exacted  their  debts  no  less 
harshly  than  the  Athenian  Eupatrids.  But,  in  this 
period  of  anarchy,  neither  justice  nor  religion  was 
held  sacred :  even  temples  were  plundered ;  and  a 
company  of  pilgrims,  passing  through  the  territory  of 
Megara,  on  their  way  to  Delphi,  was  grossly  insulted  ; 
many  lives  even  were  lost,  and  the  Amphictyonic 
council  was  compelled  to  interpose,  to  procure  the 
punishment  of  the  ringleaders.^  It  is  unquestionably 
of  this  period  that  Aristotle  speaks,  when  he  says  that 
the  Megarian  demagogues  procured  the  banishment  of 
many  of  the  notable  citizens  ^  for  the  sake  of  confis- 
cating their  estates ;  and  he  adds,  that  these  outrages 
and  disorders  ruined  the  democracy,  for  the  exiles 
became  so  strong  a  body,  that  they  were  able  to  re- 
instate themselves  by  force,  and  to  establish  a  very 
narrow  oligarchy,  including  those  only  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  revolution.  Unfortunately  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  dates  of  these 
events,  though  the  last-mentioned  re-action  cannot 
Theognis  have  taken  place  very  long  after  600  b.  c.^  .  During 
craticai  the  following  ccutury,  our  information  on  the  state 
'^''  of  Megara  is  chiefly  collected  from  the  writings  of  the 

Megarian  poet,  Theognis,  which  however  are  interest- 
ing not  so  much  for  the  historical  facts  contained  in 
them,  as  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  character 
and  feelings  of  the  parties  which  divided  his  native 
city  and  so  many  others.  Theognis  appears  to  have 
been  born  about  01.  55,  not  long  before  the  death  of 
Solon ;  and  to  have  lived  down  to  the  beginning  of 

»  Plut  Qu.  Or.  69.  «  Pol.  v.  6.    rwy  yvtoplfMv. 

•  Wclcker  (  Theognvi,  p.  xlii.)  thinks  that  Theagenes  may  have  continued  to 
role  down  to  0I.6O.,  or  even  later:  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Cylon,  his 
son-in-law,  gained  his  victory  at  Olympia  in  ol.  35.  (B.r.  640.) 
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the  Persian  wars.^  He  left  some  poems,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  remain,  filled  with  moral  and 
political  maxims  and  reflections.  We  gather  from 
them,  that  the  oligarchy,  which  followed  the  period  of 
anarchy,  had  been  unable  to  keep  its  ground;  and 
that  a  new  revolution  had  taken  place,  by  which  the 
poet,  with  others  of  the  aristocratical  party,  had  been 
stript  of  his  fortune  and  driven  into  exile.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  rank ;  and  speaks  of  the 
warm  reception  he  had  met  with  at  Sparta,  and  in 
other  foreign  lands  into  which  he  had  wandered, 
which  however  could  not  soothe  his  impatient  longing 
to  return  to  his  country,  and  be  revenged  on  his  po- 
litical adversaries,  whose  blood  he  wishes  to  drink.^ 
Yet  his  keen  sense  of  his  personal  sufferings  is  almost 
absorbed  in  the  vehement  grief  and  indignation  with 
which  he  contemplates  the  state  of  Megara  —  the  tri» 
umph  of  the  bad  (his  usual  term  for  the  commonalty), 
and  the  degradation  of  the  good  (the  members  of  the 
old  aristocracy).  Sometimes  he  speaks  as  one  divided 
between  the  hope  and  the  fear,  that  some  new  tyrant 
may  make  himself  master  of  the  city ;  and  then,  as  if 
such  an  usurper  had  already  appeared,  charges  him 
to  trample  on  the  senseless  people^  to  strike  it  with  the 
sharp  goadj  and  to  plant  the  hard  yoke  on  its  neck,^  But 
his  complaints  betray  a  fact  which  throws  some  doubt 
on  the  purity  of  his  patriotism,  and  abates  our  sym- 
pathy for  his  misfortunes.  It  is  not  merely  the  licence 
and  insolence  of  the  bad  that  provoke  his  invectives, 
but  the  growing  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the 
good ;  many  of  whom,  it  appears,  had  so  far  relaxed 
the  rigour  of  their  aristocratical  principles  as  to 
mingle  their  blood  with  that  of  wealthy  upstarts. 
Hence,  he  complains,  such  confusion  had  arisen  that 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad : 

'  Welcker,  p.  xvi.         «  rStv  efij  fiiXoM  olfM  Titiy  (v.  786.  Welck,)       •  v.  717. 
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the  people  in  Megara  was  no  longer  the  same  ;  for  the 
class  which  in  the  good  old  times  liod  worn  the  goatskin 
as  the  badge  of  its  condition^  and  had  kept  aloof  from 
the  city  J  a>s  a  stag  from  the  haunts  of  men,  was  now 
admitted  into  a^ssemblies  and  courts,  to  take  a  part  in 
the  business  of  making  and  administering  the  laws.^ 
Hence  it  would  seem,  that  the  party  to  which  the  poet 
belonged  did  not  comprehend  all,  nor  perhaps  even 
the  greater  part,  of  those  who  by  birth  and  station 
had  the  same  title  to  political  privileges  with  himself; 
and  that,  while  he  insisted  on  maintaining  the  ancient 
barrier  of  law  or  custom,  which  separated  the  families 
of  the  noble  caste  from  those  of  the  lower  order,  there 
were  others  who  had  sacrificed  their  prejudices  on 
this  head,  not,  it  may  be,  to  any  sordid  motives,  but 
to  their  conviction  that,  without  this  concession,  there 
could  be  no  prospect  of  union  or  peace.  If  his  exile 
was  caused  or  prolonged  by  his  resistance  to  such 
salutary  innovations,  however  we  may  respect  his 
firmness,  we  cannot  think  highly  of  his  wisdom. 
BoBotia.  The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  Boeotia 

was  conquered,  by  a  people  who  had  quitted  their 
native  land  to  avoid  slavery  or  subjection,  would  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that  royalty  was 
very  early  abolished  there.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted 
whether  the  chief  named  Xanthus,  who  is  called  king, 
sometimes  of  the  Boeotians,  sometimes  of  the  Thebans, 
and  who  was  slain  by  the  Attic  king  Melanthus,  was 
any  thing  more  than  a  temporary  leader.  The  most 
sacred  functions  of  the  Theban  kings  seem  to  have 
been  transferred  to  a  magistrate,  who  bore  the  title 
of  Archon,  and,  like  the  Archon-king  at  Athens,  was 
invested  rather  with  a  priestly  than  a  civil  character. 
From  the  death  of  Xanthus,  down  to  about  500 B.C., 
the  constitution  of  Thebes  continued  rigidly  aristo- 
cratical,  having  probably  been  guarded  from  innova- 

>  V.  19. 
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lion  as  well  by  the  inland  position  of  the  city  as  by     chap. 
the  jealousy  of  the  rulers ;  and  the  first  change,  of  . 

which  we  have  any  account,  was  one  which  threw  the 
government  into  still  fewer  hands.  But,  about  the 
thirteenth  olympiad,  it  seems  as  if  discontent  had 
arisen,  among  the  members  of  the  ruling  caste  itself, 
from  the  inequality  in  the  division  of  property,  which  ' 
had  perhaps  been  increased  by  lapse  of  time,  until 
some  of  them  were  reduced  to  indigence.  Not  long  Le^Rtkm 
after  that  olympiad,  Philolaus,  one  of  the  Corinthian  at  Thebes. 
Bacchiads,  having  been  led  by  a  private  occurrence 
to  take  up  his  residence  at  Thebes,  was  invited  to 
frame  a  new  code  of  laws  ;  and  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jects of  his  institutions  was  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  estates,  and  to  fix  for  ever  the  number  of  those 
into  which  the  Theban  territory,  or  at  least  the  part 
of  it  occupied  by  the  nobles,  was  divided.  This  ob- 
ject was  intimately  connected  with  another,  which  is 
not  indeed  distinctly  described,  but  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  peculiar  title  of  his  laws.^  It  may  be 
collected  that  he  aimed,  on  the  one  hand,  at  preserving 
the  number  of  families,  by  some  provision  for  the 
adoption  of  children ;  and,  on  the  other,  at  limiting 
the  number  of  individuals  in  each  family,  by  establish- 
ing a  legal  mode  of  relieving  indigent  parents  from  the 
support  of  their  offspring.^  He  too  was  perhaps  the 
author  of  the  law  which  excluded  every  Theban  from 
public  offices  who  had  exercised  any  trade  within  the 
space  of  ten  years.^  It  is  probable  enough  that  his 
code  also  embraced  regulations  for  the  education  of 
the  higher  class  of  citizens  ;  and  it  may  have  been  he 
who,  with  the  view,  as  Plutarch  supposes,  of  softening 
the  harshness  of  the  Bceotian  character,  or  to  counter- 
balance an  excessive  fondness  for  gymnastic  exercises, 

>  V6fwi  Otrucol,    Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  12. 

•  ^lian,  Ii.  7.     The  sul:iiect  of  this  law,  which  is  probably  not  accurately  de- 
scribed by  ^lian,  seems  to  afford  sufficient  ground  for  ascribing  it  to  Philolaus. 
■  Aristot  Pol.  Ui.  6. 


iicy. 
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CHAP,     to  which  the  Thebans  were  prone,  made  music  an 
.  essential  part  of  the  instruction  of  youth.^     We  hear 

of  another  Theban  law,  which  imposed  certain  restric- 
tions on  painters  and  sculptors  in  the  design  or  ex- 
ecution of  their  works  ^;  but,  if  this  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  legislation  of  Philolaus,  its  real 
•    meaning  appears  to  be  lost.^ 

Our  information  on  the  other  Boeotian  towns  is 
still  scantier  as  to  their  internal  condition ;  but  we 
may  safely  presume  that  it  did  not  differ  very  widely 
from  that  of  Thebes,  especially  as  we  happen  to  know 
that  at  Thespiaa  every  kind  of  industrious  occupation 
was  deemed  degrading  to  a  freeman*:  an  indication 
of  aristocratical  rigour  which  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  this  period,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of 
Boeotian  the  Spirit  prevailing  in  Bceotia.  The  Boeotian  states 
^^^^  ifj^QYQ  united  in  a  confederacy  which  was  represented 
by  a  congress  of  deputies,  who  met  at  the  festival  of 
the  Pambceotia,  in  the  temple  of  the  Itonian  Athen^, 
near  Coronea,  more  perhaps  for  religious  than  for 
political  purposes.  There  were  also  other  national 
councils,  which  deliberated  on  peace  and  war,  and 
were  perhaps  of  nearly  equal  antiquity,  though  they 
were  first  mentioned  at  a  later  period,  when  there 
were  four  of  them.^  It  does  not  appear  how  they 
were  constituted,  or  whether  with  reference  to  as 
many  divisions  of  the  country,  of  which  we  have  no 
other  trace.  The  chief  magistrates  of  the  league, 
called  Boeotarchsy  presided  in  these  councils,  and  com- 
manded the  national  forces.  They  were,  in  later 
times  at  least,  elected  annually,  and  rigidly  restricted 
to  their  term  of  office.     The  ancient  festival  of  the 

>  Plut  Pelop.  19.  •  JEUau,  I  v.  4. 

'  Mueller,  who  (  Orchom.  p.  408. )  refers  it  to  PhllolAus,  seems  to  have  been  too 
much  swayed  by  a  saying  of  Alcidamas,  quoted  by  Aristotle  (Bhet.  ii.23.),  that 
Thebes  flourished  when  philosophers  were  its  leading  men  (irpmrr^irai).  But  it  b 
much  more  probable  that  this  was  an  allusion  to  Epaminondas  than  to  Pbilolaus. 
If  the  law  was  meant  to  interdict  caricatures,  such  as  Bupalus  made  of  Hlpponax, 
the  age  of  Philolaus  seems  too  early  for  it. 

*  HeracL  Pont  42.  »  Thuc.  v.  38. 
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Dcedala^  in  which,  at  the  end  of  a  cycle  of  sixty  years,     chap. 


X. 


fourteen  wooden  images  were  carried  up  to  the  top  of  ^ 
Cithaeron,  at  the  expense  of  the  Bceotian  cities  \  seems 
to  indicate  that  this  was  the  original  number  of  the 
confederate  states,  and  that  of  the  BoBotarchs  was 
perhaps  once  the  same.  It  was  afterwards  reduced, 
and  underwent  many  variations.  Thebes  appears 
early  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  appointing  two,  one 
of  whom  was  superior  in  authority  to  the  rest,  and 
probably  acted  as  president  of  the  board.^ 

As  to  the  institutions  of  the  Locrian  tribes  in  J?^^^^ 
Greece,  very  little  is  known,  and  they  never  took  a 
prominent  part  in  Greek  history.  Down  to  a  late 
period  the  use  of  slaves  was  almost  wholly  unknown 
among  them,  as  well  as  among  the  Phocians.  This 
fact,  which  indicates  a  people  of  simple  habits, 
strangers  to  luxury  and  commerce,  and  attached  to 
ancient  usages,  may  lead  us  to  the  further  conclusion 
that  their  institutions  were  mostly  aristocratical ; 
and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  all  that  we  hear 
of  them.  Opus  is  celebrated,  in  the  fifth  century 
B.  c,  as  a  seat  of  law  and  order  by  Pindar^;  from 
whom  we  also  learn  that,  among  its  noble  families, 
of  which  a  hundred  seem  to  have  been  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  perhaps  by  political  privileges^,  there 

*  Pans.  Ix.  3. 

•  Thucii.  2.;  iv.91. ;  and  Dr.  Arnold's  note.  Hence  in  Pollux,  i.  128.,  the 
Theban  Boeotarch  is  compared  with  the  Thessalian  Tagw, 

■  Ol.  ix. 

■♦  Thuc.  i.  108.  *cai  AoKp&y  t&v  ^Oirovvriuv  ixarbv  tty^pas  dfiiipovs  robs  wXawritt- 
Tdtrovf  $\a€ov'  on  which  Boeckh,  ad  Pindar,  t  iii.  p.  188.,  observes  :  Haud  dubie 
ex  Hits  centum  optimatium  familiit,  ex  iingulu  singulos.  And  this  is  indeed  highly 
probable  ;  but  Boeckh  had  just  before  remarked  :  Apud  omnet  Locros  optimatet 
civitatem  regebant,  quorum  tub  imperio  Grata  respuMiea  tranquiUioret  fmerunt  quam 
populo  dominante  ;  praerant  enim  Locrxi  nobiles  ex  centum  famUxi$  quorum  nobi- 
litas  ex  majoribua  muliebribu»  deducebatur.  Vide  Polgb,  xii.  5.,  et  Heyn,  Opus,  Acad, 
t.  IL  p.  5S.  sq.  This  statement  is  quoted  with  apparent  approbation  by  Poppo  on 
Thucyd.  1.  c.,and  is  adopted  by  Mueller  {Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  ix.  §  4.),  as  the 
foundation  of  a  theory  about  the  origin  of  the  Hesiodean  *Hoiou.  Tet  it  seems  very 
questionable :  for  Polyblus,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  is  speaking  only  of  the  Epixe- 
phyrian  Locrlans,  whose  aristocracy  derived  its  origin  from  maidens  belonging  to 
the  Hundred  Houses  of  the  parent  state,  who  accompanied  the  colonists.  But  nei- 
ther he  nor  Heyne  state  that  the  Greek  Locrlans  founded  their  title  to  nobility  (as 
Mueller  asserts)  t^xm  their  descent  from  heroines :  nor  of  course  Is  this  proved  by 
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CHAP,     were  some  which  boasted  of  their  descent  from  its  an- 

t  cient  kings. 

phods.  Equally  scanty  is  our  information  as  to  the  general 

condition  of  the  Phocians.  Their  land,  though  neither 
extensive  nor  fertile,  was  divided  among  between 
twenty  and  thirty  little  commonwealths,  which  were 
united  like  the  Achseans  and  the  Boeotians,  and  sent 
deputies  at  stated  times  to  a  congress  which  was  held 
in  a  large  building,  called  the  Phocicum,  on  the  road 

Delphi.  between  Daulis  and  Delphi.*  But  Delphi,  though 
lying  in  Phocis,  disclaimed  all  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  nation.^  Its  government,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected under  its  pecuhar  circumstances,  was  strictly 
aristocratical,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  same  fami- 
lies which  had  the  management  of  the  temple,  on 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  the  subsistence 
of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  depended.  In  early 
times  the  chief  magistrate  bore  the  title  of  king,  after- 
wards that  of  prytanis.  But  a  council  of  five,  who 
were  dignified  with  a  title  marking  their  sanctity^ 
and  were  chosen  from  families  which  traced  their 
origin  —  possibly  through  Dorus  —  to  Deucalion,  and 
held  their  offices  for  life,  conducted  the  aflkirs  of  the 
oracle. 

Eubcea.  In  Euboea  an  aristocracy  or  oligarchy  of  wealthy 

landowners,  who,  from  the  cavalry  which  they  main- 
tained, were  called  Hippobotce\  long  prevaile  in  the 
two  principal  cities,  Chalcis  and  Eretria.  The  great 
number  of  colonies  which  Chalcis  sent  out,  and  which 
attests  its  early  importance,  was  probably  the  result 
of  an  oligarchical  policy.     Its  constitution  appears  to 

the  legend  about  Protogenela  in  Pindar,  01.  ix.  Whether  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  the  noble  families  to  a  hundred  was  common  to  all  the  Ix>crian8  of  the 
mother  country  (as  Boeckh  and  Mueller  affirm),  or  was  peculiar  to  those  of  Opus, 
is  also  a  point  on  which  clearer  evidence  is  required  than  they  have  produced. 

*  The  building  seen  by  Pausanias  (x.  5.  1.)  may  have  stood  on  an  ancient  site. 

*  Paus.  iv.  34.  II.  »  "Otriot  (Sacrosancti),  Plut  Qu.  Gr.  9. 

*  This  title  was  probably  common  to  both  cities,  though  at  EretrJA  the  same 
dass  is  called  /virm. 
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have  been,  in  proper  terms,  a  timocracy :  a  certain     chap. 
amount  of  property  was  requisite  for  a  share  in  the  . 

government.^  Eretria,  once  similarly  governed,  seems 
not  to  have  been  at  all  inferior  in  strength.  She  was 
mistress  of  several  islands,  among  the  rest  of  Andros, 
Tenos,  and  Ceos  ;  and,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity, 
could  exhibit  600  horsemen,  3000  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, and  60  chariots,  in  a  sacred  procession.^  Chalcis  Ancient 
and  Eretria  were  long  rivals,  and  a  tract  called  the  J^wecn 
Lelantian  plain,  which  contained  valuable  copper  ^*^*°^ 
mines,  afforded  constant  occasion  for  hostilities. 
These  hostilities  were  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
wars  between  neighbouring  cities  by  two  peculiar 
features,  —  the  singular  mode  in  which  they  were 
conducted,  and  the  general  interest  which  they  excited 
throughout  Greece.  They  were  regulated,  at  least  in 
early  times,  by  a  compact  between  the  belligerents, 
which  was  recorded  by  a  monument  in  a  temple,  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  missile  weapons.  But,  while 
this  agreement  suggests  the  idea  of  a  feud  like  those 
which  we  have  seen  carried  on,  in  an  equally  mild 
spirit,  between  the  Megarian  townships,  we  learn  with 
surprise  from  Thucydides  that  the  war  between 
Eretria  and  Chalcis  divided  the  whole  nation,  and  that 
all  the  Greek  states  took  part  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  rivals.^  It  has  been  suspected  that  the  cause 
which  drew  this  universal  attention  to  an  object  ap- 
parently of  very  slight  moment  was,  that  the  quarrel 
turned  upon  political  principles ;  that  the  oligarchy 
at  Eretria  had  very  early  given  way  to  democracy, 
while  that  of  Chalcis,  threatened  by  this  new  danger, 
engaged  many  states  to  espouse  its  cause.*  We  are 
informed  indeed  that  the  Eretrian  ohgarchy  was  over- 

*  The  Uippobots  are  described  by  Strabo,  x.  p.  447.  as  &irb  rtfAfifidrtfy  ipurroicpa* 
rucSs  Hpxoyrts, 

»  Strab.  X.  p.  448.  »  I.  16. 

*  This  hypothesis  is  very  ably  maintained  by  0.  F.  Hermann  in  the  Eh,  Mum. 
1832. 
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CHAP,     thrown  by  a  person  named  Diagoras,  of  whom  we  also 
^    ^'     ,  hear  that  he  died  at  Corinth  while  on  his  way  to 


FoUtical 
division  of 


Sparta,  and  that  he  was  honoured  with  a  statue  by 
his  countrymen.^  It  is  also  certain  that  the  oligarchy 
at  Chalcis,  though  more  than  once  interrupted  by  a 
tyranny,  was  standing  till  within  a  few  years  of  the 
Persian  wars.  But  we  do  not  know  when  Diagoras 
lived,  and,  without  stronger  evidence,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  revolution  which  he  effected  took 
place  before  the  fall  of  the  Athenian  aristocracy,  an 
epoch  which  appears  to  be  too  late  for  the  war  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides. 

Thessaly  seems,  for  some  time  after  the  conquest, 

Thessaiy.  to  havc  been  governed  by  kings  of  the  race  of  Her- 
cules, who  however  may  have  been  only  chiefs  in- 
vested with  a  permanent  military  command,  which 
ceased  when  it  was  no  longer  required  by  the  state 
of  the  country.  Under  one  of  these  princes,  named 
Aleuas,  it  was  divided  into  the  four  districts,  Thessa- 
liotis,  Pelasgiotis,  Phthiotis,  and  Hestiaeotis.  And  as 
this  division  was  retained  to  the  latest  period  of  its 
political  existence,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  not  a 
merely  nominal  one,  but  that  each  district  was  united 
in  itself,  as  well  as  distinct  from  the  rest.  As  the 
four  Boeotian  councils  seem  to  imply  that  a  like  divi- 
sion  existed  in  Boeotia,  so  we  may  reasonably  conjec- 
ture that  each  of  the  Thessalian  districts  regulated 
its  internal  affairs  by  some  kind  of  provincial  council. 
But  all  that  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  the  prin- 
cipal cities  exercised  a  dominion  over  several  smaller 
towns,  and  that  they  were  themselves  the  seat  of  no- 
ble families,  sprung  from  the  line  of  the  ancient  kings, 
which  were  generally  able  to  draw  the  government  of 
the  whole  nation  into  their  hands.  Thus  Larissa  was 
subject  to  the  great  house  of  the  Aleuadae,  who  were 
considered  as  descendants  of  the  ancient  Aleuas; 
Crannon  and  Pharsalus  to  the  Scopadae  and  the  Cre* 

»  Heracl  p.  xiU 
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ondae,  who  were  branches  of  the  same  stock. ^  The  chap. 
vast  estates  of  these  nobles  were  cultivated,  and  their 
countless  flocks  and  herds  fed,  by  their  serfs,  the 
Penests,  who  at  their  call  were  ready  to  follow  them 
into  the  field  on  foot  or  on  horseback.^  They  main- 
tained a  princely  state,  drew  poets  and  artists  to  their 
courts,  and  shone  in  the  public  games  of  Greece  by 
their  wealth  and  liberality.  We  are  not  informed 
whether  there  were  any  institutions  which  provided 
for  the  union  of  the  four  districts,  and  afforded  regu- 
lar opportunities  for  consultation  on  their  common 
interests.  But,  as  often  as  an  occasion  appeared  to  office  of 
require  it,  the  great  families  were  able  to  bring  about  ^**"'' 
the  election  of  a  chief  magistrate,  always  of  course 
taken  from  their  own  body,  whose  proper  title  was 
that  of  tagus^  but  who  is  sometimes  called  a  king. 
We  know  little  of  the  nature  of  his  authority,  except 
that  it  was  probably  rather  military  than  civil ;  nor 
of  its  constitutional  extent,  which  perhaps  was  never 
precisely  ascertained,  and  depended  on  the  personal 
character  and  the  circumstances  of  the  individual. 

The  population   of  Thessaly,  beside  the  Penests,  ^^'^f*"** 
whose  condition  was  nearly  that  of  the  Laconian  he-  among  the 
lots,  included  a  large  class  of  free  subjects,  in  the  ^^l^ 
districts  not  immediately  occupied  by  the  Thessalian 
invaders,  who  paid  a  certain  tribute  for  their  lands, 
but,  though  not  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens, 
preserved  their  personal  liberty  unmolested.      But 
above  this  class  stood  a  third,  of  the  common  Thessa- 
lians,  who,  though  they  could   not  boast,  like   the 
Aleuada3  and  the  Scopadae,  of  a  heroic  descent,  and 
had  therefore  received  a  much  smaller  portion  of  the 
conquered  land,  still,  as  the  partners  of  their  conquest, 
miffht  tliink  themselves  entitled  to  some  share  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.     Contests  seem  early  ^^^^  ®' 

•  Theocr.  xvi.  34.  f.  Buttman  on  the  Aleuads  Mythd,  1 1 .  xxii. 

•  Dem.  De  Contr.  p.  173. 

VOL.  I.  K  K 
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CHAP,  to  have  arisen  between  this  commonalty  and  the 
ruling  families,  and  at  Larissa  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Aleuadae  was  tempered  by  some  institutions  of  a  popu- 
lar tendency.  We  do  not  know  indeed  to  what  period 
Aristotle  refers,  when  he  speaks  of  certain  magistrates 
at  Larissa  who  bore  the  title  of  guardians  of  the  free- 
men ^,  and  exercised  a  superintendence  over  the  ad- 
mission of  citizens,  but  were  themselves  elected  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  out  of  the  privileged 
order,  and  hence  were  led  to  pay  their  court  to  the 
multitude  in  a  manner  which  proved  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  the  oligarchy.  It  seems  not  improb- 
able that  the  election  of  a  tagus,  like  that  of  a  dictator 
at  Rome,  was  sometimes  used  as  an  expedient  for 
keeping  the  commonalty  under.  But  the  power  of 
the  oligarchs  was  also  shaken  by  intestine  feuds ;  and, 
under  the  government  of  the  Aleuads,  such  was  the 
state  of  parties  at  Larissa,  that,  by  common  agree- 
ment, the  city  was  committed  to  the  care  of  an  oificer, 
who  was  chosen,  perhaps  from  the  commonalty,  to 
mediate  between  the  opposite  factions ;  but,  being  en- 
trusted with  a  body  of  troops,  made  himself  master 
of  both.^  This  event  took  place  two  generations  be- 
fore the  Persian  war  ^ ;  but  the  usurpation  appears  to 
have  been  transitory,  and  not  to  have  left  any  durable 
traces,  while  the  factions  of  Larissa  continue  to  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  Grecian  history. 

We  must  here  conclude  this  survey ;  for  the  west- 
ern states  of  Greece  are,  during  this  period,  shrouded 
in  so  complete  obscurity,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to 

•  ToAiTo^vAoicey,  Pol.  y.  6.  It  is  not  clear  whether  their  office  difflered  from  that 
of  the  hifuovpyol,  mentioned  Pol.  iii.  1. 

■  Ar.  Pol.  V.  6.  The  context  seems  to  require  this  interpretation,  since  the  dis- 
trust of  the  oligarchs  toward  one  another  is  here  manifestly  contrasted  with  their 
distrust  of  the  commonalty  just  before  mentioned.  Yet  KortHem  {HeUeniscke 
Staatsverfassungen,  p.  79.)  supposes  that  Aristotle  is  speaking  of  a- struggle  between 
the  oligarchical  and  democratical  parties. 

'  Buttih.  p.  262.  279. 
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give  any  account  of  their  condition.    With  respect  to     chap. 
the  iEtolians  indeed  it  is  uncertain  how  far  they  are  . 

entitled  to  the  name  of  Greeks.  The  Acamanians,  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  take  a  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  distinguish  themselves  as  a  finer  and  more 
civilised  people ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Corinthian 
colonies  on  the  Ambracian  gulf  may  have  exerted  a 
beneficial  influence  on  their  social  progress. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOMERIC  POEMS. 

The  slight  sketch  of  this  subject  given  in  the  text  seemed,  beyond 
most  parts  of  the  volume,  to  stand  in  need  of  some  enlargement  and 
illustration ;  but  it  appeared  advisable  to  let  it  remain  unaltered, 
and  to  subjoin  the  following  observations  as  an  appendix. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  begin  with  an  extract  from  a  little  work 
of  Professor  Ritschl,  of  Bonn  (Die  Alexandrinischen  Bibliotheken 
unter  den  ersten  Ptolcmdem  und  die  Sammlung  der  Homerischen 
Gedichte  durch  Pisistratus  nach  Anleitung   eines  Plautinischen 
Scholions\  which  will  show  what  view  was  taken  by  a  distinguished 
scholar,  in  the  year  1838,  of  the  progress  which  the  controversy 
had  then  made.     He  observes  (p.  68.),  that  the  footing  on  which 
the  Homeric  questions  then  stood,  rendered  it  necessary  to  abstain 
from  all  assumptions  contradicting  either  the  belief  that  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  were    originally  committed   to  writing,  or  the 
unity  of  design  in  the  original  composition  of  each  poem.     But  at 
the  same  time  he  avows  his  own  conviction,  that  the  evidence 
which  had  been  adduced  to  prove  the  early  use  of  writing  among 
the  Greeks,  did  not  bear  upon  the  history  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  for  their  oral  transmission, 
grounded  on  the  language,  were  so  strong,  as  to  exclude  all  reason- 
able doubt :  but  that  the  supposition  of  their  original  poetical  unity, 
could  only  be  admitted  in  a  general  sense,  as  possible  under  certain 
limitations,  but  not  as  a  fundamental  principle  which  could  be  applied 
to  the  decision  of  other  points  in  the  controversy.     Still  he  is 
anxious  to  guard  himself  against  the  suspicion  that  he  means  to 
return  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  poems  having  been  first  committed 
to  writing  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  ;  or  that  he  adopts  the  notion 
of  a  primitive  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  of  minute  dimensions,  or  the 
theory  that  either  poem  was  composed  of  parts  originally  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  and  finally  cemented  together  after  a  period  of 
insulated  existence.  The  method  by  which  he  thinks  the  conflicting 
theories  of  other  authors  may  be  best  reconciled,  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  reserve  for  another  place. 

From  this  statement  the  reader  may  gather  that  one  of  WolTs 
main  propositions  —  that  of  the  oral  transmission  of  the  poems,  — 
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though  strenuously  assailed,  has  still  kept  its  ground;  but  that 
among  those  who  now  hold  it,  there  are  several  who  reject  both 
the  premisses  on  which  it  was  founded  by  Wolf,  and  the  most  im- 
portant conclusion  he  deduced  from  it,  that  which  relates  to  the 
composition  of  the  poems.  It  will  be  the  object  of  the  following 
remarks  to  enter  into  some  details  on  each  of  these  heads,  which 
will  also  bring  down  the  history  of  the  controversy  to  the  present 
day. 

Homer's  silence  as  to  the  art  of  writing,  the  deficiency  of 
characters  and  materials  for  writing  in  his  age,  the  tradition  pre- 
served by  Strabo  as  to  the  laws  of  Zaleucus,  and  the  testimony  of 
Josephus  to  the  oral  transmission  of  the  Homeric  poems,  are  the 
points  on  which  Wolf  laid  the  main  stress  for  the  establishment  of 
his  hypothesis.  Later  investigations,  particularly  those  of  Kreuser, 
(  Vorfragen  ueber  Homer os,  1828),  and  Nitzsch  {De  Historia  Ho- 
meric of  which  the  Fasciculus  Posterior  appeared  in  1837),  have 
shown  that  no  reliance  can  safely  be  placed  on  any  of  them,  and 
that  if  nothing  else  stood  in  the  way,  we  might  well  return  to  the 
opinion  which  generally  prevailed  on  the  subject,  before  it  was 
shaken  by  Wood  and  Wolf. 

The  supposition  of  Homer's  silence  as  to  the  art  of  writing  de- 
pends on  the  interpretation  of  II.  vi.  166,  foil.  Grotefend  (in  the  ar- 
ticle J^^jmero*  in  Ersch  andGruber's  Encyclopaedia,  p.  230.)  considers 
the  whole  episode  (119  —  236.)  as  an  interpolation,  but  as  proving 
that  even  the  rhapsodist  who  inserted  it  knew  of  none  but  a  sort 
of  Runic  character,  and  consequently  that  the  poet  himself  was 
entirely  a  stranger  to  the  art  of  writing.  As  to  the  contents  of 
Bellerophon's  tablet.  Wolf  himself  does  not  profess  to  have  formed 
any  distinct  notion.  Only  he  thinks  that  part  of  the  description 
in  which  it  is  said  that  it  was  to  be  shown  to  the  king  of  Lycia, 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an  ordinary  letter.  He 
seems  most  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  token  inscribed  with 
marks  which,  according  to  a  previous  concert  between  Proetus  and 
his  Lycian  ally,  signified  that  the  bearer  was  to  be  put  to  death. 
This  however  is  evidently  an  arbitrary  assumption  ;  for  if  it  be  said 
that  the  Lycian  king,  at  the  end  of  the  nine  days,  asked  to  see 
what  his  guest  had  brought  from  Prcetus,  it  may  be  fairly  answered, 
that  Bellerophon  had  probably  on  his  arrival  disclosed  the  general 
nature  of  his  commission,  but,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ancient 
hospitality,  was  not  permitted  immediately  to  execute  it  by  the 
delivery  or  production  of  the  letter.  (The  explanation  proposed 
by  ULrici,  Geschichte  der  Hellenischen  Dichtkunsty  i.  p.  226.,  is  not 
quite  satisfactory  or  intelligible.  He  considers  the  tablet  as  one 
of  those  presents,  with  which  persons  connected  together  by  ties  of 
hospitality  used  to  seal  their  mutual  relation.  It  was  in  reference,  he 
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thinks,  to  this  usage  that  lobates  asked  to  see  a  (njficu  And  the 
plural  (rlifiaTa  signified  the  same  thing,  only  perhaps  so  as  to  de- 
signate the  two-fold  tablet,  together  with  its  contents.  But  a  tablet 
would  have  been  a  strange  present,  and  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  it  was  intended  as  one  by  PrcBtus.)  Why  the  poet, 
if  he  meant  to  speak  of  a  letter,  should  not  have  used  the  term 
^ef^at  —  show,  exhibit,  or  produce  —  is  by  no  means  clear :  but 
whatever  force  there  may  be  in  the  argument  derived  from  that 
expression,  is  certainly  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  effect  of 
the  epithets  woXKd  and  tttvkt^,  (v.  169.),  the  former  plainly  imply- 
ing that  the  contents  of  the  tablet  were  to  explain  themselves :  the 
latter  —  as  is  justly  observed  by  Kreuser,  p.  202. — that  they  were 
meant  to  be  concealed  from  the  eye  of  Bellerophon.  If  however 
the  signs  of  the  tablet  (o^/iara)  are  to  be  considered  as  hierogly- 
phical,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  to  some  of  the  ancients,  other 
difficulties  present  themselves.  For  however  nearly  certain  it  may 
be  that  such  was  the  origin  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  nothing  can 
be  less  probable,  or  more  at  variance  with  all  tradition,  than  that 
this  was  the  stage  at  which  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced  by 
the  Phoenicians  into  Greece  :  and  it  would  be  a  still  wilder  con- 
jecture to  attribute  the  introduction  of  the  art  to  any  other  people. 
Wood  indeed  {Essay  on  the  original  Genius  of  Homer)  seems  to 
have  thought  that  these  hieroglyphics  might  have  been  of  native 
Greek  invention.  He  observes,  (p.  153.)  :  As  to  symbolical  hiero- 
glyphical  or  picture  descriptiony  something  of  that  kind  was  no 
doubt  known  to  Homer,  of  which  Uie  letter  (as  it  is  called)  which 
Bellerophon  carried  to  the  king  ofLycia  is  a  proof.  The  Mexicans, 
though  a  civilised  people,  had  no  alphabet ;  and  the  account  which 
they  sent  to  Montezuma  of  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards  was  in 
this  picture-writing.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  such 
pictures,  even  with  the  help  of  all  the  explanation  that  the  Mexican 
artists  were  able  to  add  to  them,  would  have  enabled  Froetus  to 
convey  his  wishes.  Humboldt  (Atlas  Pittoresque,  p.  64.)  observes : 
Le  style  de  ses  peintures  hieroglyphiques  ne  lui  auroieni  pas  found 
de  moyen  pour  exprimer  en  general  le  sentiment  de  haine  et  de 
vengeance,  .  .  .  Les  recueils  que  nous  appelons  assez  im- 
proprement  des  manuscrits  Mexicains,  renferment  un  grand  nombre 
de  peintures  qui  peuvent  etre  interpretees  ou  expliguees  comme  les 
reliefs  de  la  colonne  Trajane,  mais  on  riy  voit  qyCun  tres  petit 
nombre  de  caracteres  susceptibles  d'etre  lus.  In  another  point  of 
view  the  comparison  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Mexicans  may 
not  be  uninstructive.  Humboldt  observes  (Atlas,  p.  66.),  Les 
manuscrits  Mexicains  (codices  Mexicani)  qui  ont  ete  conserves  sont 
peints  les  uns  sur  des  peaux  de  cerfs,  les  autres  sur  des  toiles  de 
coton,  ou  sur  du  papier  de  maguey.     II  est  tres  probable  que 
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parmi  les  AmericainSy  comme  chez  les  Grecs  et  chez  cTautres 
peuples  de  Pancien  continent,  Vusagt  des  peaux  tannees  et  pre^ 
paries  a  precede  celui  du  papier.  So  that  if  the  Greeks  of  the 
Homeric  age  were  only  on  a  level  with  the  Mexicans  in  their  com- 
mand of  visible  signs  of  their  ideas,  still  they  might  have  been 
amply  furnished  with  materials,  and  instruments  for  the  exhibition 
of  them.  If,  as  is  most  probable,  they  had  advanced  much  farther, 
there  could  be  still  less  room  for  doubt  on  this  head.  The  Greeks 
—  as  is  well  observed  by  Nitzsch,  De  Hist.  Horn,  i.  p.  72.  —  were 
not  left  to  the  resources  of  their  own  ingenuity,  so  as  to  proceed 
by  slow  steps  from  the  use  of  the  less  commodious  materials,  stone, 
or  metal,  or  wood,  to  others  better  suited  to  the  purpose.  The 
Phoenicians,  no  doubt,  along  with  their  characters,  conmiunicated 
their  own  methods  of  writing.  And  Wolf's  surmise  (Prolegg, 
p.  Ixii.),  that  the  use  of  the  hupdipai  was  only  introduced  among  the 
lonians  about  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  appears  to  be  merely 
arbitrary. 

Let  us  remark,  before  we  go  farther,  that  he  has  not  even  dis- 
dained to  borrow  an  argument  from  Rousseau,  who  fancied  that 
the  Odyssey  would  become  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  if  it  were  sup- 
posed' that  the  heroes  were  able  to  write :  forgetting,  it  would  seem, 
as  well  as  Wolf,  that  the  bearer  of  a  letter  might  also  convey  a 
message  or  bring  news ;  so  that  the  poet  would  need  just  as  much 
excuse  on  the  one  supposition  as  on  the  other. 

Wolf  thought  that  his  opinion  as  to  the  slow  progress  of  the  art 
of  writing  was  signally  confirmed  by  Strabo's  statement,  that  the 
Epizephyrian  Locrians  were  the  first  Greek  people  that  received  a 
code  of  written  laws.  Yet  their  lawgiver  Zaleucus  fiourished  so 
late  as  01.  xxix.  b.  c.  664.  To  get  rid  of  this  argument,  Kreuser 
(p.  195.)  endeavours  to  show,  that  Strabo  himself  placed  little  re- 
liance on  the  tradition  he  reports,  and  that  the  story  contradicts 
itself,  since  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  are  said  to  have  been  compiled 
from  those  of  Creta,  Sparta,  and  Athens,  which  implies  that  these 
had  been  wntten  before  them.  Nitzsch  (p.  63.)  gives  a  different 
and  more  probable  explanation  of  Strabo's  meaning,  grounded  on  a 
comparison  of  the  passage  with  one  in  the  next  page  (260.  A.), 
from  which  he  infers  that  the  point  in  which  the  novelty  consisted 
was,  not  that  the  laws  were  reduced  to  writing,  but  that  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Locrian  magistrates  was  limited  by  a  penal  code  :  an 
important  epoch,  not  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  writing,  or  in 
Greek  literature,  but  in  that  of  the  Locrian  constitution. 

As  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  Kreuser  (p.  208.)  and  Nitzsch 
(p.  25.)  are  agreed  that  Wolf  has  enormously  magnified  its  weight 
by  his  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  historian's  expression  ^<r/, 
which,  as  Nitzsch  observes,  intimates  rather  than  excludes  the  pre- 
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Appendix    sence  of  a  doubt  in  the  writer's  mind.     So  that  Josephus  can  only 
^  be  considered  as  reporting  an  opinion,  which  so  well  suited  his  im- 

mediate purpose  in  his  controversy  with  Apion,  that  he  would  pro- 
bably have  brought  it  forward,  however  slight  even  in  his  own 
judgment  had  been  the  authority  of  the  books  in  which  he  found  it 

In  his  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his  commentary  on  the 
Odyssey  {Erkldrende  Anmerkungen  zu  Hamer^s  Odyssee^  p.  xi.), 
Nitzscli  considers  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that  Homer  himself 
did  not  leave  his  poetry  in  writing,  a\Xa  Bta/xyiy/iovcvo/xcViiv  Ik  twv 
g,(rfjLaT(Miv  vffTepov  ffvvTedijyai,  Kai  ^la  tovto  iroXAac  iv  avrii  tr^eiy  rdc 
Bia(f>utyiaQ,  as  nothing  more  than  a  misunderstanding  of  a  remark 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  grammarians,  who  at- 
tributed the  various  readings  in  Homer  to  the  rhapsodists,  and  con- 
jectures that  the  obscure  expression  iv  rwv  ^a/xarwv  avyTtdijvai 
describes  the  compilation  of  complete  copies,  whereas  the  rhapsodists 
often  recited  only  pdrtions  of  the  poems,  and  did  not  possess  manu- 
scripts of  the  whole. 

The  principal  gain  which  has  accrued  from  the  whole  of  this 
discussion  seems  to  be,  that  it  has  produced  a  general  conviction,  that 
no  decisive  or  very  important  result  is  to  be  expected  from  farther  in- 
quiries into  this  part  of  the  subject.  It  has  however  served  to  narrow 
the  difference  between  the  contending  pai*ties.  Wolf  himself  {Prd. 
p.  Ixx.)  admitted  that  the  art  of  writing  was  used  for  literary  pur- 
poses, more  particularly  in  Ionia  and  Magna  Grsecia,  in  the  eighth 
and  seventh  centuries  b.  c.  :  that  it  was  certainly  employed  by 
Archilochus,  Alcman,  Pisander,  Arion,  and  their  contemporaries, 
and  perhaps  also  by  Asius,  Eumelus,  Arctinus,  and  other  epic 
poets,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads.  On 
the  other  hand  Nitzsch  (p.  x.),  while  he  thinks  it  most  probable 
that  Homer  lived  not  much  before  the  date  assigned  by  Thucydides 
to  Lycurgus,  so  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  would  be  anterior 
by  only  about  half  a  century  to  the  works  of  Arctinus  and  the 
Cypria,  acknowledges  that,  if  a  higher  antiquity  is  ascribed  to 
Homer,  it  would  be  a  hopeless  attempt  to  maintain  that  his  poems 
were  originally  written.  What  BodeXGeschichte  der  Hell.  Dtcht- 
kunst,  i.  p.  348.)  and  Bernhardj  {Grundriss  der  Griech.  LUeratur, 
i.  p.  187.)  represent  as  the  result  of  Nitzsch's  investigations,  is  no 
more,  but  rather  a  little  less,  than  what  Wolf  had  admitted. 

But  a  closer  examination  of  the  poems  themselves,  with  a  view 
to  their  peculiarities  of  language  and  metre,  has  impressed  many  of 
the  most  eminent  German  critics  ¥rith  a  persuasion,  which  seems 
to  be  still  gaining  ground,  that  the  period  in  which  they  were  first 
committed  to  writing  must  have  been  separated  by  several  genera- 
tions from  that  in  which  they  were  first  sung.  This  opinion  rests 
chiefly  on  the  indications  they  present,  that  the  digamma  was  pro- 
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nounced  by  the  poet,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  all  record  or  trace    Appendix 


that  the  character  ever  appeared  in  any  of  the  manuscripts.  Porson 
long  ago  directed  attention  to  this  point.  In  his  review  of  P. 
Knight's  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet  {Tracts^  p.  117.),  having 
observed,  "  Bentley  would  restore  tJie  figure  of  the  ^olic  digamma 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Dawes  thinks  that  a  sign  of  the  same 
nature  ought  to  be  inserted  for  the  instruction  of  modernjeaders : 
but  he  apprehends  that  in  Homer's  time  and  country ^  though  the 
power  of  the  digamma  existed,  the  use  of  the  character  was  un- 
known ;"  he  adds,  "  Now,  if  Homer  wrote  his  own  poems,  this  ques- 
tion would  certainly  furnish  ample  matter  for  speculation.  It  will 
not  be  amiss  to  show  how  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  digammas  should 
desert  all  at  once,  and  escape  detection  for  so  long  a  time."  The 
fullest  details  on  this  question  will  perhaps  be  found  in  a  valuable 
though  unfinished  posthumous  work  of  Giese  {Ueber  den  jEolischen 
Dialekt,  i.  c.  5.)  Among  the  learned  men  who  maintain  the  same 
position,  may  be  cited  K.  O.  Mueller  (in  the  Gattingen  G.  A.y 
Feb.  1831,  and  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  ch.  4.);  Bode,  {Gesch.  d.  H.  D., 
i.  p.  350.)  ;  Bemhardy,  {Grundriss,  i.  p.  187.);  Ritschl  (u.  s.); 
and  G.  Hermann,  ( Opusc.  vi.  p.  75.).  Grotefend,  however,  in  his 
article  Homeros  in  the  Halle  Encyclopiedia  (p.  252.),  contends  that 
the  power  of  the  digamma  was  already  lost  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
though  known  to  the  author  of  a  piece  which  he  considers  as  the 
germ  of  the  Iliad,  and  as  contained,  with  some  slight  alterations,  in 
the  first  book.  It  can  hardly  therefore  be  said  that  the  opinion  of 
the  other  critics  is  established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

Wolf  conceived  that  there  was  an  intimate  connection  between 
his  view  of  the  progress  of  the  art  of  writing  among  the  Greeks, 
and  his  hypothesis  as  to  the  original  form  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
Works  of  such  bulk  as  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  could  not,  he  argued, 
have  been  composed  without  the  aid  of  writing.  Poems  designed 
for  recitation  must  have  been  much  shorter.  In  his  own  words 
(Prolegg.  §  XX vi.):  Videtur  sequi  necessario  tarn  magnorum  et 
perpetua  serie  deductorum  operumformam  a  nullo  poeta  nee  desig- 
nari  animo  nee  elaborari  potuisse  sine  artificioso  adminictilo 
memories.  ...  Si  Homero  lectores  deerant,  plane  non  assequor, 
quid  tandem  eum  impellerc  potuisset  in  consilium  et  cogitationem 
tarn  longorum  et  continuo  partium  nexu  consertorum  carminum. 
This  is  a  conclusion  drawn  in  part  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but 
which  appeared  to  Wolf  to  be  strongly  confirmed  by  the  indications 
which  he  found  in  the  poems  themselves  of  the  stage  which  epic 
poetry  had  previously  reached.  Si  priora  twfi  omnia  breviora 
fuerunty  eorumque  vulgandorum  etiam  ipsius  tetate  et  diu  postea, 
unicus  modus  fuit  publica  recitatio ; . . .  si  porro  minime  credibile 
est  et  nulla  auctoritate  nixutn,  plures  cantores  per  aliquot  dies  sive 
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Apfxnoiz    hebdomades  dierum  coactos  unquam  esse  ad  tanta  carmina  au- 
ditoribus  ingerenda  ;  qucB  una  ratio  fuisset  ut  magnitudo  et  summa 
'  eorum  nan  dicam  comprehenderetuvy  sed  ad  extremum  audiretur, 

cogitur  et  efficitur  necessario,  illi  universi  operis  descriptianiy  rei 
per  sefarsan  non  nimis  ardtUBy  ardtiam  maxime  et  plane  inelucta- 
bilem  vim  nature  obstitisse.  And  this  reasoning  seems  to  be  re- 
markably illustrated  and  confirmed  by  facts  since  made  known, 
and  belonging  to  the  history  of  a  different  literature.  It  may  be 
interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the  following  remarks  of 
Fauriel,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  old  Proven9al  poem,  Histoire  de 
la  Croisade  contre  les  AlbigeoiSy  in  the  Collection  des  Document 
Inedits  sur  V Histoire  de  France.  He  observes,  p.  xxx.  :  —  Les 
romans  designes  collectivement  par  le  tiire  de  Carlovingiens  sont, 
selon  toute  apparence,  les  plus  anciens  de  tons  dans  la  lUterature 
provengale,  lis  nefurenty  dans  Vorigincy  que  des  poemes  tris- 
courts  et  d^un  plan  tres-simplcy  que  des  chants  populaires  essen- 
tiellement  destines  a  etre  recites  avec  une  cantilene  plus  ou  mains 
musicalcy  et  susceptibles,  a  raison  de  leur  peu  detendue^  de  se  con- 
server  sans  le  secours  de  Vecriture^  et  par  la  simple  tradition 
orcUe  entre  les  jongleurs  quifaisaient  profession  de  les  chanter, 

Peu  a  peu  ces  chants  ietaient  devehppes  et  compliquis :  Us 
etaient  devenus  des  poemes  dune  certaine  etendue,  dant  la  com- 
position avait  exige  plus  dinvention  et  plus  dart.  Uun  autre 
cdtSy  its  s'etaient  accrus  en  nombre  ct  nuisure  qt^ils  etaient  devenus 
plus  complexes  et  plus  longs;  et  la  chose  dut  natureUement  en 
venir  au  point  oil  il  est  difficile  de  concevoir  que  ces  romans 
fussent  chantes  de  memoire  dun  bout  a  V autre,  et  pussent  se  con- 
server  sans  le  secours  de  Pecriture,  Onpouvait  les  chanter  encore 
par  fragments  detaches;  mais  il  rCy  a  guere  de  daute,  qu^Us 
rieussent  commence  des  lors  a  etre  lus,  et  qu^il  ne  faUut  les  lire 
pour  en  saisir  et  en  apprecier  Vensemble. 

Here  are  th«  outlines  of  a  history  very  similar  to  that  which 
Wolf  imagined  for  the  Greek  epic  poetry,  with  the  difference,  that 
the  art  of  writing  was  unquestionably  known,  though  for  a  time  not 
used  by  the  Proven9al  bwxls.  If  it  had  been  unknown  to  them,  it 
would  seem  that  their  epic  poetry  could  never  have  advanced  be- 
yond the  form  of  the  ballad :  and  by  analogy,  if  Homer  is  supposed 
to  represent  a  period  antecedent  to  the  knowledge  or  the  use  of 
writing,  it  would  follow  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  author  of 
our  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 

Still  this  conclusion  is  rejected  by  other  critics,  —  as  by  K.  0. 
Mueller,  Hist,  of  Gr,  Lit,  c.  4.  —  who  treat  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  want  of  writing  as  of  little  moment.  And  indeed  it  is 
not  clear  why  it  should  have  appeared  so  grave  to  Wolf  himself, 
since  but   a  little  before   (p.  ci.)  he   had    been  magnifying  the 
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strength  of  memory  whicli  he  attributes  to  the  Greeks  in  the  period 
when  it  was  not  weakened  by  reliance  on  artificial  aids,  and  had 
represented  it  as  no  great  matter  to  have  all  Homer  by  heart. 
{Stupes  farias&e  ad  tantam  capacitatem  memorus  qtuB  totum  Ho' 
merum  complecti  potueritf  Mihi  vero  id  etiam  parum  videtur^ 
multoque  plura  nonnunquam  bancs  rhapsodos  tenuisse  suspicor.) 
And  reference  is  often  made  to  a  Calmuck  epic,  of  most  colossal 
dimensions  —  three  hundred  and  sixty  cantos,  as  long  on  an  aver- 
age as  those  of  the  Iliad  —  of  which  it  is  said  the  Tartar  trouba- 
dours will  repeat  a  score.  The  fact  is  pot  so  accessible  to  investi- 
gation, but,  if  admitted  as  sufficiently  attested,  may  be  thought  to 
counterbalance  the  force  of  Fauriel's  remarks.  (See  Heeren,  IdeeUy 
iii.  1.  p.  141. ;  W.  Mueller,  Homerische  Vorschule^  p.  49. ;  Ulrici, 
i.  p.  223.)  And  if  there  should  appear  to  be  a  peculiar  difficulty  in 
the  oral  transmission  of  such  bulky  works,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  the  whole  was  produced  at 
once.  The  composition  of  the  Hiad  might  have  occupied  a  period 
of  many  years,  during  which  the  parts,  of  moderate  length,  may 
have  been  successively  conmiitted  to  memory  :  a  supposition  per- 
fectly consistent  with  that  of  an  original  unity  of  plan. 

Thus  Wolf's  conclusion  as  to  the  original  form  of  the  poems 
seems  to  be  severed  from  the  premisses  with  which  he  had  himself 
connected  it  —  his  view  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  alphabet  — 
and  is  left  to  depend  on  other  grounds,  which  occupied  but  a  sub« 
ordinate  place  in  his  argument :  on  the  indications  to  be  found  in 
the  poems  themselves,  or  elsewhere,  of  the  previous  condition  of 
Greek  epic  poetry.  If  however  his  assumptions  on  this  subject 
were  weU  founded  ;  if  Homer  had  no  examples  before  him  of  poems 
exceeding  a  few  hundred  lines  in  length  {si  priora  ewtf  omnia  bre- 
viora  fuerunt) ;  if  he  had  no  opportunities  for  the  recitation  of 
such  works  as  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  so  as  to  enable  his  hearers  to 
comprehend  their  poetical  unity  {ut  magnitudo  ei  summa  eorum  non 
dicam  comprehenderetuVy  sed  ad  extremum  audiretur),  then  it 
might  seem  difficult  to  say  how  the  thought  of  such  a  work  could 
have  suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  {quid  tandem  eum  impellere 
potuisset  in  consilium  et  cogitationem  tarn  longorum  et  continue 
partium  nexu  consertorum  carminum). 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  poet's  own 
genius  might  be  a  sufficient  impulse,  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
mind  an  adequate  motive,  without  any  ulterior  object,  any  calcu- 
lation of  the  means  he  possessed  of  communicating  his  ideas  in 
their  full  extent.  (So  Uhdci,  i.  p.  220. :  The  bard's  interest  in 
his  subject,  his  poetical  instinct^  gave  birth  to  his  works  in  the 
first  instance,  without  any  farther  aim  or  purpose,)  And  certainly 
it  would  be  rash  to  deny  this  possibility,  even  if  no  method  could 
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be  pointed  out  by  which  the  poet  might  hope  to  make  his  great 
conceptions  known,  within,  at  least,  such  a  circle  as  would  have 
satisfied  Milton's  ambition.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
ordinary  opportunities  of  public  recitation  in  the  Homeric  age 
were  not  sufficient  to  answer  this  purpose.  It  would  be  nothing 
incredible  in  itself,  or  inconsistent  with  all  that  we  know  as  to  the 
state  of  society  in  the  Ionian  cities,  that  hearers  should  have  re- 
sorted, day  after  day,  to  the  same  public  place,  to  listen  to  the 
sequel  of  an  interesting  story.  (Such  is  the  picture  of  Ionian  life 
drawn  by  Ulrici,  i.  p.  221.)  Whether  there  were  other  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  as  religious  festivals,  better  adapted  to  this  end, 
and  the  contest  of  Thamyris  with  the  Muses  may  be  considered 
as  an  allusion  to  an  ancient  custom  of  enlivening  such  solenmities 
by  poetical  competition,  and  thus  affording  opportunity  for  a  long 
series  of  recitations  —  as  Welcker  suggests,  £p.  CycL,  p.  341., 
must  always  remain  doubtful ;  but  it  rests  with  those  who  adopt 
Wolfs  position  on  this  point  to  show,  not  only  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  but  XhsX  there  is  something  absurd  and  incon- 
ceivable in  the  notion  of  it. 

Again,  it  has  been  too  hastily  assumed  by  Wolf  and  others,  that 
the  transition  from  the  earlier  epic  poetry  to  our  Iliad  or  Odyssey, 
if  they  have  been  preserved  in  anything  like  the  original  form  and 
volume,  would  be  violently  abrupt.  This  must  of  course  depend 
on  the  character  of  that  early  poetry :  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Wolf  had  formed  a  very  inadequate  and  erroneous  estinmte 
of  it  Later  inquiries  have  rendered  it  highly  probable,  that  its 
productions  were  not  so  short  and  simple  as  he  represented  them 
to  himself.  A  considerable  portion  of  Welcker's  work  on  the  Epic 
Cyclus  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  and  establishment  of  this 
opinion ;  and  it  would  be  doing  injury  to  his  argument,  if  any 
attempt  were  here  made  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  with  which  it  is  maintained.  The  reader  who  feels  an 
interest  in  the  Homeric  poems  can  hardly  be  directed  to  a  work 
which  will  so  richly  repay  his  study.  Welcker  discovers  in  the 
Odyssey  abundant  intimations  that  epic  poetry  had  long  before 
advanced  beyond  that  primitive  stage  in  which  it  was  confined  to 
short  independent  lays  or  ballads,  such  as  Achilles  may  be  imagined 
to  have  sung  to  his  lyre.  It  had  already  become  usual  to  collect 
and  combine  the  matter  of  these  lays  (the  Kkia  hvlpQv)  in  an  oi/ii; 
—  a  course  or  range  of  song,  embracing  a  variety  of  subjects,  — 
in  other  words,  a  regular  epic  poem  of  considerable  length,  with 
beginning,  middle,  and  end.  A  poet  who  so  worked  up  these 
poetical  elements,  or  fitted  them  together  into  a  whole,  was  a 
ofifipoQ  (6/iov,  apw),  and  so,  before  the  author  of  the  Hiad  or  Odyssey, 
there  were  many  Homers  :  that  is.  Arrangers,  Composers^  Cam- 
filers.     Such  were  Phemius  and  Demodocus.     The  poem  with 
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which  Demodocus  entertained  the  court  of  Alcinous  appears  to  Appendix 
have  comprised  all  the  outlines  of  an  *l\iov  UipffiCy  such  as  was 
afterwards  composed  by  Arctinus  and  Lesches,  and  affords  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  a  work  too  long  for  a  single 
recitation  might  be  exhibited  at  intervals,  hj  the  same  bard  to 
the  same  audience.  Welcker  believes  Demodocus  to  have  been  a 
real  poet,  though  under  a  fictitious  name,  and  no  other  than  the 
blind  bard  of  Chios.  In  like  manner  he  discerns  traces  of  an 
ancient  Noerro*  (a  poem  on  the  adventures  of  the  heroes  on  their 
return  from  Troy),  and  an  Orestea.  But  for  our  present  purpose 
it  is  enough  simply  to  state  the  general  aim  and  tendency  of  his 
argument.  If  his  conclusions  are  valid,  there  was  no  sudden  trans- 
ition from  the  primitive  form  of  Greek  epic  poetry  to  that  which 
it  assumes  in  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  on  the  contrary  ample 
preparation,  and  a  continuous,  easy,  and  natural  developement.  It 
must  however  be  evident  at  the  first  glance,  that  no  higher  value 
than  that  of  a  probable  conjecture  can  ever  be  imparted,  by  any 
degree  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  to  reasoning  which  rests  upon 
such  premisses,  and  which  relates  to  so  early  a  period  in  the  history 
of  Greek  literature. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  almost  universally  admitted, 
that  the  fragments  and  accounts  which  have  been  preserved  of  the 
poems  which  composed  the  Epic  Cycle,  afford  most  satisfactory 
proof,  that  before  the  appearance  of  the  earliest  of  those  poems, 
the  Hi  ad  and  Odyssey,  even  if  they  did  not  exist  precisely  in  their 
present  form,  had  at  least  already  reached  their  present  compass, 
and  were  regarded  each  as  a  complete,  well-defined  whole,  not  as  a 
fluctuating  aggregate  of  fugitive  pieces.  They  are  recognised  and 
presupposed  by  the  epics  of  the  Cycle,  which  are  all  either  intro- 
ductory or  supplemental  to  them, —  serving  as  a  comment  or  a  con- 
tinuation ;  and  this  with  a  remarkable  acknowledgment  of  their 
superior  authority :  so  that  the  subjects  of  the  Homeric  poems 
were  treated  by  the  authors  of  the  Cycle  as  sacred  ground,  on 
which  they  never  ventured  to  encroach,  however  closely  they 
might  border  on  it.  So  the  Cypria  of  Stasinus  embraced  the 
causes  and  the  earlier  events  of  the  Trojan  War.  The  jEthiopU 
of  Arctinus  took  up  the  theme  immediately  at  the  close  of  the 
Iliad,  and  the  same  poet  carried  it  on  in  another  work  to  the  fall 
of  Troy.  So  the  Norrroi  of  Hagias,  and  the  Telegonia  of  Eugamon, 
were  complements  of  the  Odyssesy.  And  the  abstinence  of  the 
Cyclic  poets,  when  they  approached  the  domain  of  their  great 
predecessor,  was  the  more  significant,  because  they  did  not  observe 
it  with  regard  to  one  another.  Lesches,  in  his  Lesser  Iliad,  treated 
the  same  subject  which  Arctinus  had  before  occupied  in  his  De^ 
struction  of  Troy  {Ilii  Persis).     (See  K  O.  Mueller,  Hist,  of  Gr. 
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Affehdh    Lit.  c.  a  ;    Ulrici,  i.  p.  236. ;    Nitzsch,  De  Hist  Horn.  ii.  p.  24. ; 
^  Bode,  i.  p.  864,  foil. ;  Welcker,  Ep.  CycL  p.  329,  foil.) 

'  While  some  of  the  chief  supports  of  Wolf's  hypothesis  were 

withdrawn  from  it  by  the  result  of  these  investigations,  another 
eminent  critic,  G.  Hermann,  though  agreeing  in  the  main  with 
Wolf's  views,  considered  them  as  liable  to  objections  of  a  different 
kind,  which  however  he  held  to  be  equally  applicable  to  those  of 
Wolf's  opponents,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  take  a  middle 
course,  and  to  devise  a  new  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  which, 
as  having  something  in  common  with  the  opinions  of  both  parties, 
might  adjust  their  differences.  To  Wolf  the  name  of  Homer 
represented  a  school  of  poets,  who  for  many  generations  were 
exercising  their  powers  on  some  portions  of  the  subjects  which  fill 
our  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  whose  originally  independent  produc- 
tions were  at  length  combined  so  as  to  assume  an  appearance  of 
poetical  unity.  Hermann,  while  he  maintains  that  this  supposition 
is  absolutely  required  to  account  for  the  character  which  the 
extant  poems  present  to  a  critical  inspection,  r^ards  it  neverthe- 
less as  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  neither  assigns  any  motive  which 
should  have  induced  these  poets  to  confine  themselves  so  long 
within  this  range  of  subjects,  nor  —  if  they  should  be  imagined 
to  have  celebrated  any  other  events  of  the  Trojan  story — attempts 
to  explain  the  utter  loss  and  total  disappearance  of  their  other 
works.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  of  an  original  unity  of 
design  in  each  of  the  present  poems,  while  it  escapes  from  this 
difficulty,  is  involved  in  another.  The  name  of  Homer  demotes  the 
earliest  peric^  of  Greek  heroic  song,  —  one  which  must  have  been 
separated  by  a  wide  interval  from  that  of  the  Cyclic  poets  :  for  in 
their  age  the  paramount  authority  of  Homer  was  already  uni- 
versally recognised,  and  yet  appears  to  have  been  grounded,  not  on 
his  superiority  in  poetical  excellence,  but  on  his  high  antiquity. 
Yet  if,  notwithstanding  the  high  degree  of  poetical  refinement 
which  they  display,  the  Homeric  poems  should  be  referred  to  a 
very  remote  epoch,  neither  Wolf's  hypothesis  nor  any  other  affords 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  that  their  appearance  would  seem  to 
have  bben  followed  by  a  long  interval  of  silence  and  barrenness, 
which  did  not  produce  a  single  work  or  name  that  found  its  way 
to  posterity.  Homer,  whether  an  individual  or  a  school,  would 
have  left  no  imitators  or  successors  behind  him.  The  stream  of 
epic  poetry,  so  broad  and  full  and  rapid  near  its  source,  would 
have  been  suddenly  lost  under  ground,  only  to  break  forth  again 
in  the  scantier  and  less  sparkling  vein  of  the  later  Cycle.  The 
hypothesis  which  to  Hermann  appeared  the  only  one  capable  of 
satisfying  all  conditions,  and  meeting  all  objections,  is  that  stated 
in  the  text  (p.  279.)  of  two  short  poems,  the  germs  of  our  Iliad  and 
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Odjssey,  which  were  variouslj  expanded  by  the  labours  of  sub- 
sequent generations. 

This  hypothesis  was  not  altogether  new.  In  substance  it  did 
not  differ  much  from  that  which  Wolf  himself  had  thrown  out  in 
the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Biad,  p.  xxviii.  (  Quoniam  cerium 
esty  tarn  in  lUade  quam  in  Odyssea  orsam  telam  et  deducta  aliquU' 
tenus  JUa  esse  a  rate  qui  princeps  ad  canendum  accesserat .... 
forsitan  ne  prohabiliter  quidem  demonstrari  poterit,  a  quibus  locis 
potissimum  nova  subtemina  et  linUn  procedant :  at  id  tamen^  ni 
faUoTy  poterit  effici,  ut  liquido  appareat  Homero  nihil  prsteb 
MAJOREM  PARTEM  CARiONUM  trihuendum  esscy  reliqua  HomeridiSy 
prcBscripta  Uneamenta  persequentibus.)  If  there  is  any  difference 
between  this  and  Hermann's  supposition,  it  seems  to  consist  merely 
in  the  dimensions  ascribefd  to  ihe  original  poems.  The  general 
idea  that  the  Diad  and  Odyssey  grew  out  of  comparatively  small 
beginnings,  has  been  adopted  by  several  other  writers.  (See  espe-> 
cially  the  ingenious  developement  of  this  theory  in  Gr uppers  ^nWne, 
p.  645.)  Hermann  himself  observes  (  Op,  vi.  86.)  that  Nitzsch's  view 
of  their  composition,  as  stated  in  his  Hist  Horn.  i.  p.  112.,  is  not 
unlike  his  own,  though  there  Nitzsch  only  supposes  that  Homer 
profited  largely  by  "various  smaller  works  of  more  ancient  poets 
relating  to  the  Trojan  war.  (Homerum  interpretor  eum  qui  ex 
variis  antiquiorum  carminibus  qua  de  rebus  Trqfanis  fuerint 
minoray  multum  profecerity  et  qui  Iliadem  qu<B  antea  de  sola  Jovis 
(iovXfj  fuisset  conformaverit  in  hanc  quam  legimus  de  ira  AchiUis 
primum  Gnecis  gravi  deinde  in  ipsum  vertente :  donee  Priami 
maxime  admonitione  in  temperantiam  humaneeque  sortis  con' 
scientiam  vocatur.  In  hoc  carmine  plurima  ex  antiquioribus 
retenta  suspicor,  Odysseam  vero  ab  eodem  fortasse  poetay  simili 
quidem  antiquiorum  usu,  sed  tamen  ita  compositam,  ut  non  solum 
hanc  operis  descriptianem  primus  invenerity  sed  etiam  singula  ipse 
exomaverit  pleraque  omnia.)  According  to  Hermann's  view, 
Homer  is  the  author  of  the  earliest  sketahes  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  :  as  with*  Wolf,  rates  qui  primus  ad  canendum  accesserat. 
But  Wolf,  as  he  did  not  perceive  the  difficulty  by  which  Hermann 
found  himself  driven  to  this  hypothesis,  seems  to  have  regarded  it 
as  an  immaterial  variation  of  that  which  he  had  proposed  in  his 
Prolegomena,  And  what  belongs  properly  to  Hermann,  is  the 
peculiar  form  by  which  he  adapts  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  contrived.  Unluckily  however  the  details  which  constitute 
this  peculiarity  in  its  form,  are  just  the  points  which  seem  to  be 
open  to  the  gravest  objections. 

Hermann  has  to  explain  how  it  happened  that  his  Hom^r 
acquired  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  succeeding  races  of  poets, 
that  they  were  induced  to  confine  themselves  within  the  range  of 
subjects  prescribed  or  indicated  by  his  works.     For  this  purpose 
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Hermann  seems  at  first  (p.  87.)  to  think  it  sufficient  to  attribute 
this  result  to  the  superiority  of  the  author's  genius.  He  was  a 
hard  —  living  in  a  time  nearer  to  the  events  of  the  Trojan  War 
than  that  which  Herodotus  assigns  to  Homer — who  celebrated 
the  Anger  of  Achilles  and  the  Return  of  Ulysses  in  two  poems  of 
no  great  compass,  but  with  more  spirit,  vigour,  and  art,  than  other 
bards  of  his  age.  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  moderate  and  reason- 
able supposition :  and  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  —  as 
Hermann  proceeds  to  assume — two  such  works  should  for  some  time 
have  engrossed  public  attention,  and  even,  long  after  the  impression 
of  novelty  had  been  worn  away,  should  have  attracted  other  poets 
to  the  same  theme.  But  when  we  are  further  invited  to  believe, 
that  down  to  the  age  of  the  Cyclic  epics  no  poet  had  a  chance  of 
gaining  an  audience  who  ventured  to  step  out  of  the  circle  of  the 
Homeric  arguments,  so  as  to  forfeit  all  pretensions  to  the  name 
and  authority  of  Homer,  and  that  thus  all  the  poetical  genius  of 
Greece  was,  during  several  centuries,  entirely  devoted  to  the  task 
of  enlarging,  remodelling,  polishing,  and  perfecting  these  two 
productions  —  quod  ostendis  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi,  Hermann 
himself  seems  to  have  felt  that  there  was  some  disproportion 
between  the  cause  and  the  effect  supposed,  and  in  a  subsequent  page 
(89.)  he  gives  a  new  form  to  his  hjrpothesis,  better  calculated  to 
account  for  Homer's  transcendent  authority  and  abiding  influence. 
He  supposes  that  the  poet  was  not  merely  pre-eminent  in  genius  and 
art  above  his  contemporaries,  who  likewise  sang  the  War  of  Troy, 
but  that  he  was  the  founder  of  an  entirely  new  school,  the  author 
who  produced  the  very  first  example  of  heroic  song,  whereas  the 
earlier  poetry  had  been  wholly  didactic  This  supposition  may 
indeed  render  it  a  little  le^s  incredible  that  his  works  should  for  a 
long  time  have  maintained  exclusive  possession  of  the  public 
mind,  but  can  hardly  reconcile  us  to  all  the  consequences  which 
Hermann  deduces  from  it,  and  even  if  it  did  so,  this  advantage 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  its  intrinsic  improbability.  It  seems 
quite  incredible  that  the  heroic  poetry  should  only  have  begun 
after  the  close  of  the  heroic  age.  Hermann  quotes  Horace's 
Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  Multi,  sed  omnes  iUacrymabHes 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longa  Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro  .*  as  if  it 
would  not  have  been  equally  true,  though  a  vast  mass  of  earlier 
epic  lays  had  been  lost,  or  as  if  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
such  a  loss.  As  little  can  any  thing  be  inferred  as  to  this  point 
from  the  passage  of  Aristophanes,  Ran.  1032.,  to  which  Hermann 
refers,  Opusc.  v.  p.  72.  J£  however  we  set  aside  this  supposition, 
and  the  equally  arbitrary  one,  that  the  later  poets  were  debarred 
by  the  prevailing  predilection  for  Homer  from  the  choice  of  any 
subjects  but  those  which  he  had  treated,  then  the  hypothesis  of  an 
original  smaller  Iliad  and  Odyssey  has  no  advantage  in  this  respect 
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over  Nitzsch's ;  and  among  the  objections  raised  by  Hermann,  the 
only  one  to  which  the  latter  hypothesis  seems  fairly  liable,  is,  that 
it  hardly  assigns  a  sufficiently  high  antiquity  to  Homer.  It  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  it  is  more  consistent  with  analogy,  as  well 
as  capable  of  a  more  distinct  conception,  than  the  other. 

Nitzsch's  hypothesis  seems  to  differ  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  from 
that  which  Kitschl  proposes  in  the  above-mentioned  essay,  p.  70., 
and  which  he  regards  as  one  of  the  points  which  may  now  be 
considered  as  sufficiently  established.  According  to  his  view, 
Homer  selected  his  materials  out  of  a  great  mass  of  traditional  epic 
lays,  and  combined  them,  artfully  blended  with  the  produce  of  his 
own  genius,  so  as  to  fill  the  outline  of  the  genuine  Iliad  and 
Odyssey :  an  explanation  of  their  origin,  which  —  as  Ritschl 
remarks  —  excludes  the  supposition  of  an  internal  harmony  ex- 
tending to  minute  details.  The  two  works  thus  composed,  and 
transmitted  by  oral  tradition,  more  particularly  through  the  Ho- 
merids  of  Chios,  easily  and  naturally  resolved  themselves  into  their 
original  elements.  In  process  of  time  however,  these  disjointed 
pieces  were  committed  to  writing,  but  were  finally  re-collected, 
and  as  far  as  practicable  restored  to  their  primitive  connection, 
when  a  complete  manuscript  was  for  the  first  time  formed  by  the 
direction  of  Pisistratus. 

Here  the  reader  will  perceive  another  point  in  which  the  state 
of  the  argument  has  undergone  a  remarkable  alteration  since  the 
time  of  Wolf.  The  traditions  relating  to  the  new  form  which  the 
Homeric  poems  assumed  in  the  age  and  through  the  influence  of 
Pisistratus,  had  appeared  to  Wolf  one  of  the  main  props  of  his 
hypothesis.  These  traditions  have  been  recently  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  a  Scholion  on  Plautus,  —  a  translation  it  seems  from 
the  Greek  of  Tzetzes  (ex  Ccecio  in  commento  comcediarum  Aristo- 
phanis  poetce  in  Plauto\  which  contains  the  following  passage  :  — 
Ceterum  Pisistratus  sparsam  prius  Homeri  poesim  ante  Ptolemaum 
Phdadelphum  annis  ducentis,  et  eo  etiam  ampliuSy  sollerti  cura  in 
ea  qucB  nunc  extant  redegit  volumina^  usus  ad  hoc  opus  divinum 
industria  quattuor  celeherrimorum  et  eruditissimorum  haminumy 
videlicet  Concyli  (on  this  reading  see  Duentzer,  Homer  und  der 
epische  Kt/klos,  p.  23.),  Onomacriti  Atheniensis,  Zopyri  Hera- 
cleot(Ey  et  Orphei  Crotoniatce.  Nam  carptim  prius  Homerus  et  non 
nisi  difficillime  legebatur.  The  undertaking  of  Pisistratus  has 
been  variously  interpreted :  sometimes  as  merely  a  new  edition  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  executed  by  means  of  a  collation  of  manu- 
scripts, which  exhibited  great  variations,  though  each  contained 
an  entire  work  :  at  other  times  as  a  collection  of  the  various  epics 
which  composed  the  Cycle,  most  of  which  were  by  some  traditions 
attributed  to  Homer.  But  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  reconcile 
either  of  these  opinions  wj[(b  the  language  of  the  Scholion,  which 
VOL.1.  .'^  LL 
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Appendix    Wolf  would  probably  have  welcomed  as  decisive  evidence  in  sup- 

^  port  of  his  view.     Yet  we  see  that  by  Ritschl  and  others  it  is 

^  regarded  in  a  totally  different  light,  as  perfectly  consistent  boA 

with  the  high  antiquity  of  the  poems,  and  with  an  original  unity 

of  design  in  each  of  them. 

To  any  one  who  considers  the  variety  of  opinions  which  has 
been  noticed  in  this  slight  sketch,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  period 
to  which  they  relate,  it  must  be  evident  that  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  any  conclusions  grounded  on  facts  extraneous  to  the 
poems  themselves ;  and  it  will  excite  no  surprise,  that  the  ablest 
writers  who  have  applied  their  attention  to  the  question,  still  look 
upon  a  closer  examination  of  the  poems  as  the  only  sure  method  of 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  result.  It  must  however  be  observed, 
that  some  of  these  critics  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  general 
outline  of  the  composition,  while  others  have  entered  farther  into 
the  details  of  the  execution.  And  it  seems  to  have  happened, — as 
might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated,  —  that  those  who  have 
adopted  the  former  of  these  methods  have  more  frequently  been 
led  to  maintain  the  original  unity  of  design,  while  those  who  have 
instituted  a  minuter  analysis  have  commonly  discovered  what  has 
appeared  to  them  conclusive  indications  of  a  divided  authorship. 
Some,  among  whom  may  be  named  Nitzsch,  Welcker,  K.  0. 
Mueller,  Bode,  Dissen,  and  Schneidewin  (Rhein.  Mus.  f.  PhiL 
V.  3.),  contend  not  only  that  the  original  plan  of  the  Iliad  might, 
with  more  or  less  frequent  interpolations,  have  comprised  its  pre- 
sent extent,  but  that  it  could  not,  consistently  with  the  laws  of 
poetical  continuity,  have  stopt  short  at  any  antecedent  point :  and 
they  are  disposed  to  consider  the  interruptions  and  delays  by 
which  the  main  action  is  retarded,  as  calculated  to  heighten  the 
interest,  and  therefore  as  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  poet's  con- 
summate mastery  of  his  art.  Others  conceive  that  nothing  more 
can  have  belonged  to  the  original  plan  than  is  announced  in  the 
opening  lines,  which  contain  no  intimation  that  would  not  be  fullj 
satisfied  by  that  part  of  the  narrative  which  describes  the  reverses 
and  distress  of  the  Greeks:  and  consequently,  that  the  scenes 
which  follow,  —  including  the  death  of  Patroclus  and  its  conse- 
quences, —  can  neither  be  explained  nor  vindicated  as  coming 
from  the  same  hand  :  but,  however  excellent  in  themselves,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  drawn  out  to  an  arbitrary  length, 
without  any  principle  of  poetical  composition  to  determine  its 
limits.  It  is  evident  that  these  are  questions  not  to  be  decided  by 
reasoning  upon  universally  admitted  premisses,  but  depending  in  a 
great  degree  on  the  measure  and  quality  of  the  inquirer's  in- 
dividual feeling  and  judgment. 

A  nearer  approach  to  a  decisive  conclusion  has  been  confidently 
expected  from  a  more  minute  investigation  of  details.     In  his 
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Essay  De  Interpolationibus  Homeri  ( Opusc.  torn,  v.)  Hermann 
expressed  his  belief  (p.  68.)  that  if  any  one  were  to  go  through 
the  whole  of  the  Iliad  with  the  requisite  diligence  and  circum- 
spection, applied  to  the  minutest  circumstances,  there  was  reason 
to  hope  that  most  of  its  component  parts  might  be  discovered  with 
a  sufficient  degree  of  probability,  and  restored  almost  exactly  to 
their  original  form.  But  the  samples  which  he  gave  in  that  essay 
of  the  process  which  he  recommended  have  not  produced  the  same 
impression  on  all  other  critics.  (See  Schneidewin  in  the  Rhein. 
Mus.  V.  p.  405.)  An  analysis  of  the  whole  Iliad,  as  searching  as 
Hermann  himself  could  well  desire,  has  lately  been  instituted  by 
Lachmann,  a  critic  who  had  previously  applied  a  very  diligent 
study  to  the  German  epic  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  in  two  papers 
published  among  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  ( Ueher 
die  erstefi  zehn  Biiecher  der  Ilias,  1837,  and  Femere  Betrach^ 
tungen  ueher  die  llias,  1841).  By  these  researches  Lachmann  ap- 
pears to  believe  that  he  has  re-established  Wolfs  hypothesis  on  an 
immovable  basis,  and  has  resolved  the  Iliad  into  some  eighteen 
pieces,  possibly  of  as  many  authors,  but  at  any  rate  distinct  and 
independent  poems.  He  points  out  specimens  of  an  incoherency 
which  appears  to  him  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition, 
that  the  lays  to  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  assign  their  proper 
limits  could  have  been  originally  designed  as  parts  of  one  work. 
Many  of  these  lays  he  considers  as  much  finer  than  the  whole  in 
which  they  have  actually  been  made  to  coalesce:  a  judgment 
which  brings  us  back  to  that  field  of  inquiry,  in  which,  as  has  just 
been  observed,  there  is  no  room  for  any  reasoning  that  can  com- 
mand universal  assent.  Perhaps  also  he  trenches  a  little  on  the 
right  of  free  discussion,  when  he  remarks  (§  xxiii.)  with  regard  to 
the  diversity  which  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  four  of  these 
lays,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  test  of  his  reader's  capacity  :  inasmuch 
as  any  one  who  thinks  it  immaterial,  or  who  fails  to  recognise  it 
at  the  first  suggestion,  thereby  betrays  his  incompetence  to  form  a 
judgment  on  such  questions,  or  on  epic  poetry  in  general. 

The  sagacity  and  industry  with  which  Lachmann  has  con- 
ducted this  investigation  are  indeed  unquestionable.  It  appears 
already  to  have  exercised  considerable  influence  on  public  opin- 
ion in  Germany,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  noticed  by  F.  Ritter,  the  reviewer  of  Mueller's  History  of  Greek 
Literature  in  the  Wiener  Jahrhuecher,  vol.cvii.  p.  129. :  and  no  one 
can  deny  that  the  facts  on  which  his  conclusions  are  founded  deserve 
serious  attention.  It  will  however  remain  to  be  considered,  how 
far  the  probability  of  those  conclusions  is  affected  by  a  comparison 
with  the  different  combinations  into  which  the  facts  have  been 
brought  by  other  writers,  who,  like  Grotefend  in  the  above  cited 
article  of  the  Halle  Encyclopsedia,  have  subjected  the  Iliad  to  a 
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Appindix    similar  analysis.     It  will  also  be  useful  to  recollect  Wolfs  in- 
^  genuous  admissioa  in  the  Preface  to  his  Homer,  p.  xxii.,  (Nunc 

"^  quoque  usu  evenit  mihi  nonnunqtuim^  quod  non  dubito  eventurum 

item  multiSj  esse  ut  quoties  abducto  ah  historicis  argumentis  anmo 
redeo  ad  continentem  Homeri  lectionem  et  ifUerpretationemy  mihi- 
que  impero  illarum  omnium  rationum  oblivisci^  quantum  potest, 
et  cum  veteribus  Grammaticis  nonnuUas  priveig  postremarum 
rhapsodiarum  ut  interpolatas  legere,  et  alia  pro  non  dubiis  sumere 
plura  qu(B  nos  ad  pristinam  legendi  consuetudinem  reducant, 
atque  ita  penitus  immergor  in  ilium  veluti  prono  et  liquido  alveo 
decurrentem  tenorem  actionum  et  narrationum:  quoties  ani- 
madverto  ac  reputo  mecum,  quam  in  universum  eestimanti  unus 
his  carminibus  insit  color,  out  certe  quam  egregie  carmini  utri' 
que  suus  color  constet,  quam  apta  ubique  tempora  rebus,  res 
temporibusy  aliquot  loci  adeo  sibi  alludentes  congruant  et  constent, 
quam  denique  cequabiliter  in  primariis  personis  eadem  linea- 
menta  serventur  et  ingeniorum  et  animorum  :  vix  mihi  quisquam 
irasci  et  succensere  gravius  poterit,  quam  ipsefacio  mihi,  simul- 
que  veteribus  illis,  qui  tot  non  temere  jactis  imUciis  destruunt 
vulgarem  fidem  et  suam  ;  soleoque  interdum  castigare  sedulitatem 
et  audadam  meam,  quce  timido  alioquin  et  antiqua  libenter  reti' 
nenti,  nee  sine  religione  monumenta  vetusta  tractanti,  hanc  eor- 
torquet  voluptatem,  utpro  Homer eis  habeam  omnia,  kttque  Homeri 
unius  artem  admirer  in  his  qum  apud  eum  hodie  legimus\  and  to 
consider,  whether  discrepancies  which  the  critic  could  so  easily 
bring  himself  to  forget  or  overlook,  might  not  as  easily  hare 
escaped  the  poet's  attention.  And  finally,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
inquire,  how  far  the  incongruities  pointed  out  by  Lachmann  may 
be  explained  by  Ritzschl's  hypothesis,  that  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
was  largely  indebted  to  the  works  of  earlier  poets. 

It  has  been  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  appendix  to  give  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  voluminous  literature  to  which  the  controversy 
has  given  birth.  The  most  copious  references  will  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  notes  to  Bode's  Geschichte  der  Hellenischen  Dicht' 
kunst,  vol.  i.,  which  probably  include  almost  every  work  of  any 
importance  which  had  then  appeared  on  the  subject. 
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ON  THE   NUMBER  OF  THE   SPARTAN   TRIBES. 

That  before  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Dorians  were 
divided  into  three  tribes  which  were  supposed  to  have  derived  their 
names  from  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  and  from  Djmas  and 
Pamphjlus,  sons  of  the  Dorian  king,  .di^mius,  seems  sufficiently 
certain  (Steph.  Byz.  Av/xav).  This,  of  itself,  without  any  direct 
testimony,  raises  a  presumption  that  the  same  division  prevailed 
in  all  the  Dorian  states,  where  the  contrary  cannot  be  distinctly 
proved.  Beside  this,  there  appears  to  be  scarcely  any  valid  ground 
for  assigning  the  same  number  to  the  Spartan  tribes.  Pindar's 
allusion  to  the  forefathers  of  the  Dorian  race  (Pyth.  1.  61.),  seems 
not  to  deserve  the  gtress  which  is  laid  upon  it  by  Mueller  {Dor. 
iii.  5.  1.),  whose  argument  does  not  need  it.  It  gains  little  from 
the  remark  of  the  scholiast,  who  introduces  Dorus  among  the  sons 
of  ^gimius.  The  main  question  is,  whether  there  is  any  reason 
for  preferring  a  different  number  for  the  Spartan  tribes.  Several 
authors,  overlooking  the  Dorian  tribes  altogether,  have  confined 
their  attention  to  passages  in  which  the  local  divisions  of  Sparta, 
or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  described  as  tribes,  and  espe- 
cially to  a  passage  of  Pausanias,  where  he  speaks  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  four  divisions  as  if  they  comprehended  the  whole 
body  of  the  Spartans  (iii.  16.  9.  0«  XifivaTai  ^apTtarutv  koX  Kwo- 
tTovptiQ  KoX  IK  Mccoac  Tt  KoX  Hiraviyc).  To  these  four  some  add  a 
fifth,  the  -^geids,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus  (iv.  149.)  Aiycl^a* 
(pv\^  /icyaXiy  €v  STrapnj).  And  Barthelemy  {Anacharsis,  note  to 
c.  41.),  acutely  perceiving  the  necessity  for  a  local  division  corre- 
sponding to  this  fifth  tribe,  places  the  chapel,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the 
tomb  of  jEgeus,  mentioned  by  Pans.  iii.  15.  8.,  in  an  imaginary 
hameau  des  Egides.  Schoemann  (Antiq.  J.  P.  G.  115.)  considers 
Av/xa  as  the  fifth  tribe,  but  conceives  that  this  local  division  was 
substituted  for  that  of  the  ancient  tribes  by  Cleomenes  HI.  Other 
authors,  without  making  any  such  supposition,  add  the  Heracleids 
as  a  sixth  tribe.  So  Cragius  De  Rep,  Lac.  1.  6.,  who  is  followed 
by  IManso  (Sparta  1.  Beylage  8.).  But  as  Barthelemy  urges  the 
number  of  the  Ephors  in  confirmation  of  his  hypothesis,  so 
Manso  insists  on  the  ancient  division  of  Sparta  into  six  regions, 
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Appendix  as  an  argument  for  the  six  tribes ;  but  does  not  point  out  any 
connexion  between  these  two  divisions.  He  seems  to  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  associating  two  purely  genealogical  tribes,  such  as 
the  ^geids  and  the  Heracleids,  if  they  were  tribes  at  all,  must 
have  been,  with  others,  attached  to  certain  localities.  So  Meursius 
{Misc.  Lac.  1. 7.)  enriches  the  same  list  with  the  tribes  Av^qkcc  and 
Ila^^t/X/c,  without  troubling  himself  about  the  quarter  which  they 
inhabited.  On  much  slighter  grounds  Groettling  {Excursus  1.  ad 
Aristot.  Polit.),  who  strangely  misconceives  the  force  of  Mueller's 
arguments,  contends,  for  ten  tribes.  He  does  not  pretend  to  assign 
their  names  ;  but  he  thinks  that  this  number  is  proved  by  that  of 
the  Cretan  Cosmi,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  likewise  that  of 
the  Spartan  Ephors,  before  the  reign  of  Theopompus.  This  sup- 
position he  grounds  on  a  passage  in  the  Lexicon  of  Timaeus,  which 
speaks  of  ten  Ephors  —  five  superior,  and  five  inferior  ('E^opoi. 
'n-ivTE  fjieii^ovc,  Koi  trivrt  cXarrovc)*  It  is  clear  however  that  this 
passage,  whatever  may  be  its  authority,  will  admit  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent explanation,  and  can  only  prove  that  there  were  two  sets  of 
officers,  differing  in  dignity,  both  bearing  the  title  of  Ephors. 
Nothing  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  to  suppose  that  the  number 
of  the  Ephors  was  reduced  from  ten  to  five  by  Theopompus.  It 
would  be  a  much  more  probable  conjecture,  that  the  number  was 
increased  in  his  time  from  five  to  ten,  as  might  have  happened,  if 
the  original  functions  of  the  Ephors,  or  a  part  of  them,  were  then 
transferred  to  other  magistrates  called  by  the  same  name.  But  a 
statement  so  insulated  as  this  of  TimoBus  affords  no  foundation  for 
any  hypothesis.  Still  less  can  Aristotle's  remark,  that  the  Spartans 
were  said  to  have  amounted  at  one  time  {iroTiy  which  GroettUng 
translates  ab  initio)  to  ten  thousand,  warrant  any  inference  as  to 
the  original  number  of  the  tribes.  On  the  whole,  as  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  both  the  Heracleids  and  the  .^^eids 
were  included  in  the  three  tribes,  and  as  this  number  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  a  different  one  for  the  local  division  of  the  ci^ital, 
it  seems  preferable  to  every  other  that  has  been  proposed. 

All  the  information  which  the  ancients  have  left  us,  exclusive 
of  scattered  facts  and  allusions^  on  the  Spartan  institutions,  hes 
within  a  very  narrow  compass.  A  few  chapters  of  Herodotus 
(1. 6^.  vi.  51—60.),  the  little  treatise  ascribed  to  Xenophon  De 
Republica  LacecUemoniornmy  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the 
second  book  of  Aristotle's  Politics,  a  few  remarks  in  the  sixth 
book  of  Polybius  (c.  8.),  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Lycurgus,  Lysander, 
Agesilaus,  Agis,  and  Cleomenes,  and  his  Apophthegmata  La- 
conica,  contain  the  bulk  of  it. 

The  modem  literature  on  the  subject  is  the  more  copious  on 
this  account,  because  its  object  has  been  to  supply,   as  far  as 
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possible,  the  numberless  blanks  which  the  ancients  have  left.  In  Appendix 
our  own  literature  two  or  three  valuable  contributions  have  been  ^^' 
made  to  the  study  of  this  obscure  and  interesting  branch  of  Greek 
antiquity  within  the  last  few  years.  Essay  ii.  in  Dr.  Arnold's 
Appendix  to  Thucydides,  vol.  i.,  Mr.  Lewis's  remarks  on  it  in  the 
Philological  Museum,  No.  iv.,  and  the  section  on  Laconia  of  the 
chapter  on  the  Population  of  ancient  Greece  in  the  second  volume 
of  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  will  introduce  the  reader  to  some 
of  the  most  difHcult  questions  connected  with  the  subject. 

Of  the  foreign  authors  who  have  treated  it  we  do  not  pretend  to 
give  a  list :  the  most  valuable  may  be  presumed  to  be  known  to 
most  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  these  researches :  but  as  those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  them  will  be  least  inclined  to  despise 
even  the  smallest  additional  help,  we  will  take  this  opportunity  of 
mentioning  a  few  works,  which  have  not  acquired  so  much 
celebrity.  The  old  compilations  of  Cragius  and  Meursius  are  per- 
haps chiefly  interesting,  as  they  show  the  immense  progress  which 
philology  has  since  made,  and  the  same  remark  may  apply,  though 
not  with  equal  force,  to  the  works  of  Barthelemy  {AnacharsiSy 
c.  41 — 51.),  and  Pastoret  {Histoire  de  la  Legislation^  vol.  v.),  who 
is  less  critical  as  well  as  less  amusing  than  Barthelemy,  though 
certainly  much  more  instructive  than  Pauw  {Recherches  sur  les 
Grecs),  and  free  from  his  ridiculous  presumption.  In  v.  Limburg 
Brouwer's  work  {Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  morale  et  religieuse  des 
Grecs  depuis  le  Retour  des  Jleraclides,  tom.  i.  c.  3.)  there  is  less 
to  be  found  on  this  subject  than  the  title  might  seem  to  promise. 
Mueller's  great  work  {History  of  the  Dorians)  will  long  be  the 
best  book  on  the  subject.  But  Manso's  Sparta  may  still  be  read 
with  profit,  though  his  prolixity  and  frequent  want  of  critical  tact 
present  a  contrast  to  Mueller's  condensed  exuberance  and  never- 
failing,  though  not  altogether  infallible,  sagacity.  Schlosser  (  C/m- 
versal'IIistorische  Uebersicht,  vol.  i.)  is  on  this,  as  on  all  subjects, 
instructive :  but  has  perhaps  been  a  little  biassed  on  some  points 
by  his  prejudice  against  Mueller.  Next  to  Mueller,  the  works  of 
Wachsmuth  {Hellenische  Alterthumskunde\  and  C.  F.  Hermann 
{Lehrbuch  der  Griechischen  Staatsalterthuemer,  and  the  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  dissertations  collected  under  tlie  title  of 
Antiquitates  Laconicce)  are  the  most  important.  Schoemann's 
Antiquitates  Juris  Publici  Grcpcorum  will  be  found  on  this,  as  on 
the  other  subjects  which  it  embraces,  a  most  useful  manual.  Those 
of  Tittmann  {DarsteUung  der  Griechischen  Staatsverfassungen), 
Heeren  (Ideen),  and  Plass  {Geschichte  Griechenlands,  voL  ii.), 
may  be  consulted  with  more  or  less  advantage.  And  on  account 
of  the  intimate  connection  between  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  insti- 
tutions, Hoeck's  elaborate  work  on  Crete  (Kreta)  deserves  par- 
ticular notice  here. 
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A  third  class  might  be  formed,  of  works  and  essays  which 
require  to  be  used  with  great  caution,  as  they  frequently  com- 
bine very  ingenious  and  original  views  with  extremely  rash  and 
ill-founded  conjectures  and  assertions.  Among  the  authors  of 
this  class  we  feel  obliged  to  number  Huellman,  though  many  of  his 
writings  (particularly  his  Anfdnge  der  Griechischen  Geschichte, 
and  Staatsrecht  des  AUerthums)  contain  a  great  store  of  in- 
teresting combinations,  and  all  may  be  recommended  as  likely  to 
prove  more  or  less  instructive  to  readers  who  have  already  gained 
some  familiarity  with  the  subject.  Lachmann's  work,  Die  Spar- 
tanische  Staatsverfassungy  has  been  very  severely  censured  on 
this  ground  by  C.  F.  Hermann  in  the  Berlin  Jahrhiicher^  1837, 
where  many  examples  are  certainly  produced  of  feeble  argu- 
ment and  hasty  conjecture.  We  have  had  occasion  more  than 
once  to  refer  to  Goettling's  Excursus  on  the  Politics.  Some  of 
the  mistakes  which  he  has  committed  there  are  corrected  in  the 
Additions  to  Mueller's  Prolegomena.  His  views  on  the  Spartan 
constitution  may  be  found  more  fully  unfolded  in  an  article  in  the 
Hermesy  vol.  xxv.,  which  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  his  critical 
merits  and  failings.  We  might  perhaps  not  have  placed  Kortuem 
in  this  list,  if  we  had  only  formed  a  judgment  of  him  from  his 
work,  Zur  Geschichte  Hellenischer  Staatsverfassungen,  But  an 
essay  entitled,  Wesen  und  Schicksal  der  Dorisch^Lakonischen 
Achergesetzgebung  in  Schlosser's  Archiv.  amply  deserves  mention 
here,  though  less  for  its  ingenuity  than  for  its  astonishing  temerity. 
Finally,  a  remarkable  example  of  extensive  learning  devoted  to  the 
service  of  a  political  fanaticism,  which  can  only  be  explained  from 
the  temper  of  the  period  in  which  the  work  appeared,  may  be 
found  in  Stuhr's  Untergang  der  Naturstaaten  which  he  published 
in  1812,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Feodor  Eggo.  (The  part  re- 
lating to  Sparta  will  be  found  in  p.  103 — 138.) 


APPENDIX  III. 

ON   THE   ORGANISATION   OF   THE   SPARTAN   ARMY. 

Xenophon  {De  Rep.  Lac.  c.  xi.)  has  given  a  general  scheme  of  a 
Spartan  army,  and  Thucydides  (v.  68.)  has  described  how  one  was 
constituted  in  a  particular  case.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  sus« 
pecting  the  integrity  of  the  text  in  either  passage,  but  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  them.  According  to  Xenophon,  Lycurgus 
instituted  six  main  divisions  of  the  Spartan  military  force,  both 
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for  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry,  which  were  called  mor(B  (fjLopai  or  Appendix  ; 
fioipai,)  As  to  the  cavalry,  it  seems  uncertain,  whether  these  ^^^ 
are  the  squadrons  {ohXafioi)  of  fifty,  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  ' 
Lye.  23.  The  niora  of  infantry  was  subdivided  into  four  lochiy 
the  lochus  into  two  pentecostyes,  and  the  pentecostys  into  two 
enomoticB ;  the  mora  was  commanded  by  a  polemarch :  lochagtis, 
pentecoster,  and  enomotarch,  were  the  titles  of  the  inferior  officers. 
The  name  pentecostys  (a  fifty),  seems  to  prove,  that  25,  50,  100, 
400,  were  the  original  normal  numbers  of  the  several  divisions, 
perhaps  in  an  ordinary  levy.  For  the  strength  of  a  Spartan  army 
varied  according  to  the  ages  from  which  it  was  drawn,  as  whether 
from  the  men  below  thirty-five  or  forty,  (ol  vevTeKaihKa,  tiKotri,  aif 
^^i;c)  &c.  down  to  the  age  of  sixty.  This  was  determined  by  a  pro- 
clamation issued  before  each  expedition,  and  in  the  field  the  several 
ages  were  so  distinguished,  that  the  men  of  one  period  could  be 
instantly  detached  from  the  rest.  Xenophon  speaks  only  of 
Spartans,  as  appears  from  the  epithet  ttoKitikCjv. 

Thucydides,  describing  a  battle  fought  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  mentions  the  enomotia,  the  pentecostys, 
and  the  lochus,  as  divisions  of  a  Spartan  army,  but  not  the  mora. 
He  however  mentions  not  only  the  titles  enomotarch,  pentecoster, 
and  lochagus,  but  that  of  polemarch,  and  thus  shows  that  a  division 
superior  to  the  lochus  then  existed  in  the  Spartan  army.  Yet,  on 
this  occasion,  he  says,  that  after  a  sixth  of  the  Spartan  force  (the 
men  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  military  age)  had  been  sent  home 
for  the  protection  of  Laconia,  there  remained  seven  lochi,  and  that 
in  each  lochus  there  were  four  pentecostyes  ;  in  each  pentecostys, 
four  enomotiic.  He  also  mentions,  that  in  this  battle  the  strength 
of  the  enomotia  was  32  ;  so  that  each  lochus  was  512  strong. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  division  which  he  here  calls  a  lochus,  was 
the  same  as  Xenophon's  mora,  containing,  like  that,  16  enomotiae, 
or  lour  times  the  common  lochus  ;  and  accordingly,  he  gives  the 
title  of  polemarch  to  the  commanders  of  two  such  divisions.  But 
as  on  this  occasion  the  pentecostys  contained  four  instead  of  two 
enomotiap,  and  as  four  pentecostyes  were  thrown  together  into  one 
division,  he  may  have  been  led  to  call  this  division  a  lochus,  as 
being  next  above  the  pentecostys,  though  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mora, 
commanded  by  a  polemarch ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  of  the  pole- 
marchs  that  he  is  speaking,  when  he  says  that  each  lochagus  had 
the  power  of  varying  the  depth  of  his  division  at  his  pleasure.  For 
this  can  scarcely  have  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  any  inferior 
officer.  The  reader  should  however  compare  Dr.  Arnold's  view  of 
tliis  question  in  his  note  on  Thucydides,  v.  68.,  where  it  seems  to 
be  through  an  oversight  that  the  learned  editor  says,  that  at 
Mantinea  the  strength  of  the  lochus  was  doubled,  (it  was  quad- 
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ArrxNDiz  rupled),  by  being  made  to  consisi  of  four  pentecotiyes  and  eight 
enomotitB  (it  contained  sixteen  enomotias).  On  another  point,  the 
difference  between  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  is  perhaps  only 
apparent  Thucydides,  as  Dr.  Arnold  conjectures,  reckons  one 
lochus  among  the  seven,  which  was  composed  of  the  Brasidean 
soldiers,  and  the  neodamodesj  or  enfranchised  helotfi,  a  force  which 
Xenophon  of  course  does  not  take  into  the  account,  any  more  than 
the  Scirites  —  inhabitants  of  the  district  on  the  confines  of  Arcadia 
(see  Dr.  Arnold's  Note  on  Thuc.  v.  67.) — who  always  occupied 
the  extreme  left  of  the  line  of  battle,  and  were  employed  by  the 
Spartans  in  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  service  {Xen,  Cycrop,  iv. 
2.  1.),  from  which  passage  it  has  been  sometimes  hastily  inferred 
that  they  were  a  body  of  cavalry. 

Meursius  long  ago  contended  {T^ct,  Att,  i.  16.),  that  lochiuttnd 
mora  were  only  different  names  for  the  same  thing  :  and  this  opin- 
ion has  been  revived  by  Dr.  Arnold,  who  however  has  placed  it  in 
a  new,  and  certainly  a  much  more  probable  light  He  thinks  that 
lochus  was  the  proper  and  original  name  of  the  division,  which, 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  called  mora*  But  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  this  conjecture  with  the  language  of  Thucydides, 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  the  name  lochus  was  given  at  the  same 
time  to  two  entirely  different  divisions  of  the  same  army,  to  that 
commanded  by  the  polemarch,  as  well  as  to  that  commanded  by 
the  lochagus.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Arnold's  opinion  may  seem 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Scholiasts  on  Aristophanes,  Lys.  453, 
Both  Scholiasts  agree  that  the  words,  yvi»atfj&  &pa  *Or*  Kal  xap 
vifiiv  eiat  Tirrapic  \6\oi  M.a\ifi(ijy  yvvaixdy  tvZov  i^unrXKr^yuv^ 
refer  to  a  Spartan  institution.  But  the  one  merely  observes,  that 
among  the  Lacedaemonians  there  were  four  lochi,  which  the  king 
employed,  —  apparently  the  remark  of  a  person  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter  but  what  he  collected  from  the  poet  himself,  — 
while  the  other  censures  his  author  for  carelessness,  since,  he  says, 
there  are  not  four,  but  six,  lochi  at  Lacedsmon :  and  he  gives  the 
names  of  five,  among  which,  according  to  a  probable  conjecture  of 
Mueller's,  one  is  Mccrodriyc.  All  the  rest  are  so  completely  dis- 
figured, as  to  be  utterly  unintelligible  without  the  aid  of  better 
manuscripts. 

This  name  reminds  us  of  the  Xo^oc  UiTavarric  or  HirayarQy,  on 
which  the  authority  of  Thucydides  is  opposed  to  that  of  Herodotus ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  ITtravariyc  was  the  sixth  name,  which  has 
dropped  out  of  the  Scholiast's  list  If  it  was  certain  that  Aristo- 
phanes had  Sparta  in  view,  he  would  seem  to  have  alluded  to  the 
four  lochi,  which,  according  to  Xenophon,  composed  the  mora, 
while  the  second  Scholiast  must  have  been  thinking  of  Xenophon's 
six   morae.     But  it  would  remain   doubtful  whether  the   names 
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which  he  mentioned  belonged  to  the  greater  or  the  smaller  division.  Appendix 
In  a  subject  so  obscure,  we  may  be  permitted  to  hazard  a  con- 
jecture, which  the  words  of  the  scholiast  have  suggested  to  us.  It 
is  clear,  that  the  number  six  cannot  have  been  arbitrarily  chosen 
for  the  greater  division,  though  its  origin  is  not  ascertained.  It 
coincides  with  that  of  the  districts  into  which  Laconia  is  said  to 
have  been  divided  immediately  after  the  conquest  (described  by 
Mueller,  Dor,  i.  5.  13.).  Those  authors  who  hold  that  there  were 
six  Spartan  tribes,  find  in  it  a  confirmation  of  their  opinion.  But 
we  conceive  that  this  opinion  is  not  necessary  to  account  for  the 
number.  It  may  have  been  grounded  on  the  fiction,  that  one 
mora  was  assigned  for  the  protection  of  each  district.  If  so,  and 
if  each  was  composed  of  four  lochi,  the  four  which  belonged  to  the 
district  of  Sparta  itself,  may,  on  the  same  principle,  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  four  quarters,  or  boroughs  (icw^ac),  of  Limnse, 
Cynosura,  Mesoa,  and  Pitana,  and  have  taken  their  names  from 
them.  Herodotus,  as  Schweighaeuser  observes,  may  have  been 
more  correctly  informed  about  the  Xox^c  Iliravariyc  than  Thucy- 
dides,  in  whose  time  the  name  may  have  been  no  longer  in  use. 
It  would  not  be  improbable  that  the  commanders  of  these  four 
lochi  were  distinguished  above  all  the  rest,  though  nominally  of 
the  same  rank,  and  that  they  were  usually  entrusted  with  a  greater 
force  in  the  field,  whence  perhaps  the  importance  of  Amom- 
pliaretus.  (Herod,  ix.  53.) 

Aristotle  seems  to  have  followed  Thucydides,  both  as  to  the 
number  and  the  name  of  the  greater  divisions,  for  which  he  used 
the  terms  lochus  and  mora,  as  it  appears,  indiscriminately.  Com- 
pare fragments  v.  and  vi.  of  his.Aaicwvwi'  7roX<r£ia,  in  Neumann, 
p.  130.,  with  Photius  (Aox©*)'  where  the  number  five  must  refer 
to  the  *Apy£i(ify  irivre  Xo^oiq  dfyofiaafxiyoic  of  Thuc.  v.  72. 

But  Herodotus  (i.  65.)  observes  that  Lycurgus  settled  the 
military  institutions  of  Sparta,  the  enomotise,  triacades,  and  syssitia 
TCI  £c  iroXtfiov  €\oyTaf  lyuj^oriac,  kui  rpiiyjccicaf,  koi  avafriria), 
Mueller  (iii.  5.  6.)  compares  the  Spartan  with  the  Athenian  triacas, 
and  conjectures  that  it  was  equivalent  to  a  yivog  and  contained 
tliirty  families.  The  syssitia  he  conceives  to  be  not  the  single 
banqueting  companies,  but  the  larger  divisions  of  which  Plutarch 
speaks  (Agis  8.),  when  he  says  that  the  4500  Spartans  were  dis- 
tributed into  fifteen  ^t^cVca.  Hence  he  concludes  (iii.  12.  4.),  that 
this  is  another  name  for  oba ;  and  that  the  army  was  arranged  ac- 
cording to  tribes,  phratries,  and  houses  {Geschlechtem,  yiyri).  The 
use  of  the  word  families  in  the  English  translation  here  and  at 
p.  84.  vol.  ii.  entirely  destroys  the  sense,  since,  according  to  Mueller 
(iii.  5.  6.),  the  Geschlecht  contained  thirty  families.  But  in- 
genious as  this  explanation  is,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
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Appendix    author  had  been  more  explicit  in  stating  his  views  of  the  supposed 
^'        arrangement.     As  it  is,  there  are  several  points  left  in  great  ob- 
^  scurity.     It  does  not  appear  in  what  relation  the  triacades,  ac- 

cording to  Mueller's  view  of  them,  stand  to  the  enomotiie.  The 
triacas,  containing  thirty  families,  would  be  represented  in  the 
army  by  thirty  men :  and  this  is  very  nearly  the  number  of  an 
enomotia,  which  varies,  as  we  have  seen,  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty- two.  Again  it  does  not  appear  what  military  division  is 
represented  by  the  greater  syssition,  which,  according  to  Mueller^ 
would  consist  of  300.  Now  this  indeed  is  the  number  of  knights 
who  formed  the  king's  guard  (of  whom  perhaps  100  attended  him, 
according  to  Herod,  vi.  56.,  on  ordinaiy  occasions).  But  we  do 
not  hear  of  any  other  military  body  of  the  same  number,  which 
would  be  equal  to  three  ordinary  lochi.  Still  more  difficult  is  it 
to  conceive  what  division  of  a  Spartan  army  mentioned  by  any  <rf 
the  ancients  corresponded  to  a  tribe,  which,  in  the  time  of  Agifl^ 
would  have  sent  loOO,  and  when  the  population  was  largest,  3000, 
men  into  the  field.  We  are  unable  to  solve  these  difficulties  ;  but 
the  passage  of  Herodotus  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  as  yet 
met  with,  and  Mueller's  explanation  may  be  a  prelude  to  some 
happier  attempt  at  reconciling  it  with  the  statements  of  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon. 
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